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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


INDEX  TO  ARTICLES 


About  the  Eyes — Oct.,  34. 

A  Club  Outing — Sept.,  14. 

A  Dark  Room  for  Four  Dollars — May,  30. 
A  Good  Record  Book,  J.  J.  Harman — May, 
32. 

Among  the  Camera  Clubs — Jan.,  35;  Feb., 
75;  March,  1 17 ;  April,  49;  May,  41; 
June,  41 ;  July,  47 ;  Sept.,  41 ;  Oct.,  49 ; 
Dec.,  51. 

A  Monograph  on  Carbon  Printing,  In  Two 
Papers,  Harry  A.  Brodine — Oct.,  29; 
Nov.,  31. 

A  New  Method  of  Sepia  Toning  of  Bro¬ 
mides  by  Colloid  Sulphur,  A.  and  L. 
Lumiere  and  A.  Seyewetz,  March,  97. 

Bird  Photography  (Wild  Life  and  the 
Camera),  A.  Radcliffe  Dugmore,  In  Two 
Parts — June,  24;  July,  24. 

Comments  on  the  Kansas  City  Exhibition, 

G.  Hanmer  Croughton,  Sept.,  15. 

Dark  Room  Equipment  for  New  York 
“Cliff  Dwellers,”  J.  W.  Livingston — Feb., 
61. 

Discoveries — Jan.,  33;  Feb.,  73;  March, 
114;  April,  45;  May,  47;  June,  45;  July, 
45;  Aug.,  45;  Sept.,  36;  Oct.,  45;  Nov., 
53;  Dec.,  49. 

Distortion  in  Photography,  Chapman  Jones, 
July  29. 

Editorial  Notes — Jan.,  27;  Feb.,  67;  March, 
109;  April,  38;  May,  36;  June,  37;  July, 
39;  Aug.,  39;  Sept.,  33;  Oct.,  36;  Nov., 
41 ;  Dec.,  35. 

Enlarging  Box,  J.  J.  Harman,  March,  100. 
Experiences,  W.  Clement  Moore,  Sept.,  26. 

Filming  a  Lion— April,  34. 

Finger  Print  Photographs  Without  a  Cam¬ 
era,  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. — Dec.,  29. 

Garden  Flowers  and  their  Wild  Relatives, 

H.  Essenhigh  Corke— Feb.,  58, 


Hitting  the  High  Mark  in  Photography 
Advertising,  W.  Clement  Moore,  Nov.,  38. 

Home  Portraiture,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — 
March,  83. 

Home  Portraiture,  A.  H.  Lisett,  F.R.P.S. — 
Aug.,  14. 

“Hot”  Development  of  Velox,  Hal  G.  Hall 
— Nov.,  25. 

Imagination  in  Landscape  Art,  Peter  Mit¬ 
chell — May,  13. 

Interview  with  Mr.  Eastman — July,  41. 

Items  of  Interest — Jan.,  34;  Feb.,  73; 
March,  1 1 5 ;  April,  47;  May,  49;  June, 
47;  Aug.,  51;  Sept.,  37;  Dec.,  45. 

Kodaks,  Geo.  F.  Paul— March,  108. 

Lantern-Slide  Making,  In  Two  Parts,  John 
H.  Gear,  April,  19;  May,  17. 

Little  Pictures  in  Big  Ones,  Wm.  S.  Rice — 
July,  21. 

London  News  and  Notes,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lam¬ 
bert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. — April,  31. 

Making  Winter  Pictures,  C.  H.  Claudy — 
Feb.,  43- 

Monthly  Foreign  Digest,  Henry  F.  Raess 
— Jan.,  31;  Feb.,  70;  March,  112;  April, 
41;  May,  39;  June,  39;  Aug.,  47;  Sept., 
39;  Oct.,  39;  Nov.,  49;  Dec.,  40. 

Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs, 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia —  Dec., 
39- 

Notes  and  News  from  London,  F.  C.  Lam¬ 
bert,  M.  A.,  Aug.  20. 

Notes  on  Paper  Negatives,  F.  C.  Lambert, 
M.A.,  Oct.,  19. 

Novel  Application  of  Photography  to  Scien¬ 
tific  Pictorial  Orthinology — R.  W.  Shuf- 
feldt — Aug.  9. 

Obituary  Notice,  Henry  Clay  Price- 
March  121. 
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Painting  and  Photography — March,  106. 

Photographic  Reviews — Jan.,  37;  Feb.,  77; 
March,  118;  April,  51;  Aug.,  53;  Sept., 
47;  Oct.,  51;  Nov.,  55;  Dec.,  53. 

Photographic  Jottings  from  London,  Rev. 
F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. — March,  92. 

Photographic  Snow  Scenes,  Jacques  Flan- 
dreau — Dec.,  11. 

Photographing  Music — Feb.,  59. 

Photographing  Snow  Scenes,  Harry  A. 

Brodine — March,  89. 

Photographing  by  Ultra-Violet  Rays, 
Samuel  Wein — June  22. 

Photographing  the  Folks  at  Home,  Harry 
A  Brodine — Dec.,  18. 

Photography  by  Invisible  Light,  Samuel 
Wein — Feb.,  54. 

Photography  and  Painting — Feb.,  66. 

Photography  in  Camp — May,  33. 

Photography.  Poem.  Victor  Robinson — 
Sept.,  Opp.  31. 

Pictures  for  Titles  or  Titles  for  Pictures, 
Richard  Penlake — Jan.,  20. 

Platino-Argento  Paper,  James  Thompson 
— Nov.,  18. 

Pointers  for  the  Photographer  Photogra¬ 
phing  on  Wood  (Horgan’s  Half-Tone) 
— May,  26. 

Points  for  Beginners,  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. 
— Feb.,  64. 

Points  for  the  Beginner — Aug.,  33. 

Practical  Notes  from  London,  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert — June,  26. 

Reflections,  The  Rev.  R.  Walker  Berry, 
A.T.S. — Aug.,  27. 

Revolution  in  P.  O.  P.  Printing,  A.  G. 
Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. — Aug.,  11. 

Snapping  a  Merganser — May,  29. 

Some  Cat  Pictures,  H.  Lee  Hull — Aug.  13. 

Some  New  Ideas  in  Picture  Frames,  Sid¬ 
ney  Allan — Oct.,  21. 

Some  Photographic  Advertising  Plans  that 
have  Paid,  W.  Clement  Moore — Oct.,  16. 

Some  Practical  Notes  on  Tourist  Photo¬ 
graphy,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — July,  11. 


Stock  Solutions  for  the  Amateur,  Paul  S. 
Helmick — Oct.,  18. 

Street  Scenes,  Harry  A.  Brodine — Feb.,  49. 

Success  Problems  in  Photography  Adver¬ 
tising,  W.  Clement  Moore — Dec.,  32. 

Suggestions  for  Keeping  Stock  Solutions 
of  Sulphite  of  Soda,  Louis  J.  Curtman, 
M.S.,  Ph.D. — Aug.,  24. 

Talking  Motion  Pictures,  Samuel  Wein — 
May,  23. 

The  Application  of  the  Cinematograph  to 
Educational  Purposes,  Henry  Leffman — 
Dec.,  24. 

The  Baseball  Photographer,  Charles  M. 
Conclon — June,  11. 

The  Camera  to  Use,  Burton  H.  Allbee — 
Sept.,  20. 

The  Joys  of  Exploring,  J.  Downie — Oct., 
11. 

The  Kodak  Exhibition  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — May,  11. 

The  Photographic  Times  Print  Contest — 
Nov.,  11. 

The  Real  Thing,  Fred  J.  Gunther — April, 

37- 

The  Selection  and  Manipulation  of  a  Small 
Camera,  Wm.  S.  Davis — June,  16. 

The  Simplifying  of  Exposure  Calculations, 
W.  H.  Johnston — April,  24. 

The  Slit  Camera — May,  24. 

The  Use  of  the  Lantern,  Burton  H.  Allbee 
— March,  102. 

Through  the  South  with  a  Kodak,  P.  Ben¬ 
son  Oakley — Aug.,  29. 

Trade  Notes — Jan.,  .  38;  Feb.,  78;  March, 
119;  April,  53;  May,  55;  June,  55;  July, 
53;  Aug.,  55;  Sept.,  51;  Oct.,  53;  Nov., 
56;  Dec.,  55. 

Two  Positions  on  One  Plate,  Christopher 
Marinaccio — Nov.,  47. 

What  Magazine  Editors  Buy,  Phil.  M. 
Riley — Jan.,  9. 

Winter  Scenes,  William  S.  Davis — Jan.,  3. 

Woodland  Rambles  with  the  Camera,  Harry 
A.  Brodine — June,  34. 
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INDLX  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS 


A  Bad  Storm — What  Happens  When  the 
Light  “Goes  Black,”  C.  H.  Claudy — 
April,  15. 

A  Close  Finish  (Kodak  Exhibition) — June, 
36. 

A  Cold  Morning,  Harry  D.  Williar — Jan., 
12. 

A  Country  Road,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — 
Sept.,  12. 

A  Dusty  Road,  W.  Reid — Aug.,  10. 

After  the  Storm — Feb.,  48. 

After  the  Storm,  S.  P.  Williamson^ — Nov., 
21. 

A  German  Student,  E.  Godry — July,  Opp. 
21. 

A  Good  Baby  Picture,  Christopher  Marin- 
accio — Nov.,  47. 

A  Good  Snapshot — May,  12. 

A  Hallowe’en  Dream,  M.  A.  Yauch — Nov., 
20. 

A  Lady  of  Fashion — June,  19. 

A  Little  Lake  Hidden  Away  in  the  Woods, 
J.  Downie — Frontispiece,  Oct. 

A  Madonna,  F.  E.  Bronson — Nov.,  28. 

A  Modern  Homestead,  Dr.  Dwight  Tracy 
— Dec.,  28. 

A  Mountain  Stream,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 
Sept.,  25. 

An  Apple  Girl — 'March,  83. 

An  Old-fashioned  Girl,  Harry  D.  Williar 
— Jan.,  Opp.  16 

An  Old-fashioned  Garden,  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams— July,  33. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Garden,  S.  Saunders 
Neck — May,  20. 

Antwerp — Feb.,  52. 

A  Patrician  Pussy,  H.  Lee  Hull — Aug.,  13. 

A  Primitive  Artist,  L.  M.  S.  Roy — May, 
Opp.  35- 

A  Prize  Winner,  H.  Lee  Hull — Aug.  15. 

A  Profile,  Harry  D.  Williar — March,  85. 

A  Shady  Lane,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — 
Sept.,  35. 

Ashore,  C.  PI.  Claudy — April,  17. 


At  Close  of  Day,  W.  E.  Bertling — Dec.,  16. 
At  the  Exhibit,  Will  D.  Brodhun — April, 
20. 

At  the  Flatiron  on  a  Rainy  Day,  New 
York  City,  Harry  A.  'Brodine — Frontis¬ 
piece,  Feb. 

At  the  Seashore,  Harry  D.  Williar — Sept., 

32. 

A  Veteran — May,  16. 

A  Wet  Day — March,  99. 

A  Winter  Afternoon,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Dec. 
Frontispiece. 

A  Wintry  Coast,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Dec.,  12. 

Blocks,  Elizabeth  R.  Allen — April,  21. 

Branch  Berries,  W.  S.  Rice — July,  21. 
Bush,  of  Detroit,  Charles  M.  Conlon — June 
Frontispiece. 

Camp  P'ire  Girls,  A.  H.  Brainard — Dec., 

25. 

Cat-tails,  Harry  D.  Williar — April,  40. 
Child  Portrait,  Gerhard  Sisters — Sept., 
Opp.  16. 

Children  at  Play — March,  98. 

Christmas  Morning — Jan.,  25. 

Christmas,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Dec.  Cover 
Design. 

Clam  Gatherers,  S.  P.  Williamson — Nov., 

37. 

Clouds,  Enos  A.  Mills — Dec.,  34. 

Crossing  the  Stream,  W.  Reid — July,  27. 

Deep  Wood  Reflections,  E.  Reisser — Sept., 
27. 

Devastation,  C.  H.  Claudy,  April,  Opp.  17. 
Dipping  Sheep,  Frank  A.  Rice — Nov.,  32. 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — 

July,  13- 

Ely  Cathedral,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — 
June,  12. 

Enlarging  Box  with  Camera,  J.  J.  Harman 
— March,  10. 
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Everything  Drawing,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Nov., 
1 8. 

Executive  Officers  of  P.  A.  of  A. — May, 
41 

Far  From  the  Maddening  Crowd — May,  51. 
Fast  Ashore,  C.  H.  Claudy — April  14. 
Fern  Bank,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — Sept., 
55- 

Fifth  Avenue  in  a  Snowstorm,  N.  Y.  City; 

Harry  A.  Brodine — Feb.,  53. 

From  “Childhood,”  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co. — 
Jan.,  Opp.  37- 

Gatch,  Helen  P. — Sept.,  49. 

Gee,  But  It’s  Sour— P  Benson  Oakley — 
Aug.,  35. 

Generosity — Dec.,  28. 

Glimpse  Through  the  Trees,  Burton  H. 

Allbee — Sept.,  24. 

Good  Work— May,  18. 

Grim  Sentinels,  Harry  D.  Williar — Jan., 
10. 

Hamilton,  Charles  K.,  and  His  Flying 
Machine  at  Jacksonville  Fla.  P.  Benson 
Oakley — Aug.  Opp.  33. 

Harvest  Field,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — 
Nov.,  40. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Stratford-on-Avon 
— Jan.  Opp.  26. 

Home  Portrait;  Harry  A.  Brodine — Aug., 
Opp.  16. 

Home  Portrait  L.  C.  Bishop — Nov.,  Opp. 

13- 

In  Clovelly,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — July., 

14- 

In  Madison  Square  Park,  New  York  City, 
Harry  A.  Brodine — Feb.,  53. 

In  Mantle  White,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Jan.,  4. 
In  the  Country,  Floyd  Vail — May,  31. 

In  the  Harbor  of  Venice,  Dr.  D.  J.  Ruz- 
icka — April,  Opp.  31. 

July  Morning  in  the  Bronx,  Harry  -A. 
Brodine — Oct.,  31. 

Just  Wide  Enough  for  Two,  J.  Downie — 
Oct.,  Opp.  12. 


Lady  of  the  Rose,  Gerhard  Sisters — Sept., 
Cover  design. 

Lady  with  Fan,  Harry  D.  Williar — March, 
84- 

Laurel  Blossoms,  J.  Downie — Oct.,  15. 

Lillian,  Harry  A.  Brodine — Dec.,  23. 

Looking  Pleasant,  June  Cover  Design — 
Kodak  Exhibition. 

Lynmouth,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — July, 
15. 

Misty  Morn,  S.  A.  Martin — Sept.,  Opp.  33.. 

Meditation,  Harry  D.  Williar — March,  86. 

Morning  Mists — April  36. 

Moscow — Feb.,  49. 

Mountains  and  Lake — May,  14. 

Mushrooms,  Flora  Lewis  Marble — Nov.  23. 

“Nancy,”  B.  Marshall — Aug.,  41. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris — Feb.,  50. 

Oak  Trees,  Wm.  S.  Rice — July,  24. 

October,  Miss  Flora  Lewis  Marble— Nov., 
17- 

Old  Confederate  Market  at  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  P.  Benson  Oakley — Aug.,  30,  31. 

Old  Rail  -Fence,  Emma  Damert — Nov.,  51^. 

Out  of  Commission,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Jan., 

6. 

Overlooking  Junction  of  Shenandoah  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  Harry  D.  Williar — 
Nov.,  27. 

Parliament  Buildings — Jan.,  32. 

Pasturing — 'May,  25. 

Peter  Pan,  Flora  Lewis  Marble — Nov., 

Opp.  35- 

Plate  No.  1  (illustrating  Dr.  Shuffeldt’s 
Article,  “Novel  Application  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  to  Scientific  Pictorial  Ornith¬ 
ology”),  Frontispiece,  August.  Plate 
No.  2 — Aug.,  Opp.  17. 

Playthings,  Miss  B.  Marshall — Dec.,  31. 

Pleased,  Elizabeth  R.  Allen — April,  Opp. 
26. 

Picture  of  a  Child,  G.  W.  Webster — Jan., 
22. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady,  Harry  D.  Williar — 
Jan.,  14. 
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Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  Furs,  Harry  D. 
Williar — Nov.,  Opp.  25. 

Portrait  Study,  Gerhard  Sisters — Sept., 
Opp.  18. 

Portrait  Study,  L.  C.  Bishop — Nov.,  32. 

Reflections,  No.  1,  R.  Walker  Berry — Aug., 
26. 

Reflections,  Oct.  Cover  Design — Floyd 
Vail. 

Returning  to  the  Fold — March,  107. 

Rocks  and  Sea,  Floyd  Vail— July,  Opp. 
37- 

Sands  of  the  Sea,  Floyd  Vail — June,  17. 

Saskatchewan  Parliament  Buildings  at 
Night,  W.  O.  Lott — Jan.,  16. 

September  in  Central  Park,  Harry  A. 
Brodine — Nov.,  Opp.  15. 

Shadows,  Will  D.  Brodhun — April,  22. 

Sheep  Without  a  Shepherd,  May  Cover 
Design — Floyd  Vail. 

Sliding  to  Third,  Charles  M.  Conlon — 
June,  15. 

Smiling  Eyes,  W.  D.  Brodhun — Sept.,  29. 

Snapping  the  Fishermen — June,  25. 

Spring  Blossoms — June,  49. 

Spring  Pasture,  April  Cover  Design — - 
Floyd  Vail. 

Squirrels  at  Central  Park,  M.  Herbert — 
May,  28. 

Stopping  a  High  One — May,  19. 

Storm  Photography,  C.  H.  Claudy— April, 
11. 

Stranded  Ice,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Nov.,  13. 

Study  of  a  Head,  Lerski — Sept.,  Frontis¬ 
piece. 

Sunrise  on  the  Atlantic,  P.  Benson  Oakley 
—May,  38. 

Surf  in  Winter — Feb.,  64. 

Sweet  Sixteen,  Harry  D.  Williar — Opp. 
March,  86. 

Sycamores  in  Spring,  November  Frontis¬ 
piece — Harry  D.  Williar. 

Taking  it  Handily — June,  Opp,  20. 

Thanksgiving  Turkey,  November  Cover 
Design — Wm.  S.  Davis. 


The  Baseball  Photographer  at  Work, 
Henry  F.  Raess — June,  14. 

The  Beach,  Floyd  Vail — June,  27. 

The  Bride,  B.  Marshall — Aug.,  41. 

The  Bride — July,  31. 

The  Bronx  Wood  in  Winter,  Harry  A. 
Brodine — March,  91. 

The  Bronx  Wood  in  Winter,  Harry  A. 
Brodine — Dec.,  17. 

The  Brook,  M.  A.  Yauch — Nov.,  Opp.  17. 
The  Brook  in  Winter,  Harry  A.  Brodine — 
March,  88.. 

The  Brook  in  Winter — Jan.,  Opp.  19. 

The  City  Gates,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  P. 

Benson  Oakley — Aug.,  Opp.  33. 

The  Connoisseur,  John  H.  Tarbell — Sept., 
Opp.  17. 

The  Country  Road,  Floyd  Vail — May,  27. 
The  Edge  of  the  Marsh — Evening,  Harry 
D.  Williar — June,  18. 

The  Family  Cat,  W.  A.  Chalfont— Nov., 
28. 

The  Frozen  Brook — Feb.,  46. 

The  Frozen  Pond,  Jan.  Frontispiece — Wm. 
S.  Davis. 

The  Heavenly  Twins,  H.  Lee  Hull — Aug., 
18. 

The  Lace  Cap,  Helen  P.  Gatch — Sept.,  49. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Wm.  Ludlum,  Jr. — 
June,  30. 

The  Last  of  the  Snow — May,  22. 

The  Lily  Pond,  August  Cover  Design — 
B.  V.  Constantinov. 

The  Little  House — Feb.,  44. 

The  Lumber  Camp,  J.  Downie — Oct.,  14. 
The  Matterhorn  from  Murren,  L.  I.  Lin¬ 
coln  Adams — July,  Opp.  17. 

The  Mighty  Oak,  P.  Benson  Oakley — 
Aug.,  31. 

The  Minstrel,  Adam  Kraft — Aug.,  Opp.  22. 
The  Moon,  Enos  A.  Mill — Dec.,  37. 

The  Moonlit  Road,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Opp. 
Jan.,  6. 

The  Nun,  Harry  D.  Williar — March,  Opp. 

94. 

The  Old  Farm — June  20. 

The  Old  Homestead,  Burton  H.  Allbee — 
Sept.,  21. 

The  Old  Mill  in  Winter — Jan.,  Opp.  31. 
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The  Overhanging  Branch,  Harry  D.  Will- 
iar — June,  29. 

The  Path  Home,  E.  Reisser — Sept.  28. 

The  Ploughman,  E.  Reisser — Sept.  15. 

The  Real  Thing,  Fred  J.  Gunther — April, 

37- 

The  Road  Home — Feb.,  4 7. 

The  Road  Over  the  Hill — June,  35. 

The  Rose  Arbor,  S.  Sanders  Neck — May, 
21. 

The  Sandy  Shore,  April  Frontispiece — 
Floyd  Vail. 

The  Sea,  Floyd  Vail — Aug.,  19. 

The  Spreading  Chestnut,  Burton  H.  All¬ 
bee — Sept.,  22. 

The  Sound  of  the  Sea,  G.  W.  Webster — 
July,  38. 

The  Sphinx — May,  15. 

The  Sunday  Paper,  Will  D.  Brodhun — 
May  Frontispiece. 

The  Surfman,  C.  H.  Claudy — April,  18. 

The  Veteran  Fisherman — June,  26. 

The  White  Rose,  March  Frontispiece — 
Harry  D.  Williar. 

The  White  Shore,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Dec.,  15. 

Treasury  Street,  St.  Augustine,  P.  Benson 
Oakley — Aug.,  34. 

Tris  Speaker  at  the  Bat — May,  12. 

Two  Bumps  on  a  Log,  Harry  A.  Thomp¬ 
son — April,  33. 

Two  Lambs — July  Cover  Design. 

Two  of  a  Kind,  H.  Lee  Hull — Aug.,  15. 

Two  Portraits  on  One  Plate,  Christopher 
Marinaccio — Nov.,  47. 


Vacation  Days,  John  O’Grady — June,  30. 

Vendome  Column,  Paris — Feb.,  51. 

Venetian  Architecture,  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams — June,  17. 

Wading,  July  Frontispiece — Harry  A.  Bro- 
dine. 

Watching  for  Daddy,  L.  C.  Bishop — Dec., 

27. 

Waves  and  Foam,  Floyd  Vail — July,  Opp. 
36. 

Well  Over  (Kodak  Exhibition) — -June, 
Opp.  33- 

When  Foaming  Billows  Lash  the  Shore, 
Wm.  S.  Davis — Nov.,  30. 

When  We  Were  Little  Boys,  Dr.  D.  J. 
Ruzicka — April,  23. 

Where  Rise  the  Trout,  A.  H.  Brainard — 
Nov.,  26. 

Where  The  Editor  Lives — March,  in. 

Where  There  Were  No  Automobiles  to  be 
Feared,  J.  Downie — Oct.,  12. 

Winter  Afternoon,  Harry  A.  Brodine — 
March,  Opp.  91. 

Winter  Evening,  March  Cover  Design — 
Harry  D.  Williar. 

Winter  Sunshine,  Wm.  S.  Davis — Jan.,  5. 

Winter  Tangle,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams — 
June,  28. 

Winter  Weather — Jan.,  40. 

Winter  Weather,  February  Cover  Design 
— F.  Vail. 

York  Minster — June,  53. 


INDE.X  TO  ARTISTS  AND  AUTHORS 


Adams,  W.  I.  Lincoln — March,  83 ;  May, 
11 ;  July,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  Opp.  16.  17,  19; 
Sept.,  12,  25,  35,  55 ;  Nov.,  40. 

Allbee,  Burton  H. — Mar.,  102;  Sept.,  20,  21, 
22,  24. 

Allen,  Elizabeth  R. — April,  21,  Opp.  26. 
Allan,  Sydney — Oct.,  21. 

Berry,  Rev.  R.  Walker,  A.  T.  S— Aug., 
26,  27. 


Bertling,  W.  E. — Dec.,  16. 

Bishop,  L.  C. — Opp.  Nov.,  13,  32 ;  Dec.,  27. 
Brainard,  A.  H. — Nov.,  26;  Dec.,  25. 
Brodhun,  Will  D. — April,  20,  23 ;  May 
Frontispiece. 

Brodine,  Harry  A. — Feb.  Frontispiece ; 
Feb.,  49,  53;  March,  88,  89,  Opp.  91,  91; 
June,  34;  July  Frontispiece,  Oct.,  29, 
31,  Nov.,  Opp.  15,  31 ;  Dec.,  17,  18,  23. 
Bronson,  F.  E. — Nov.,  28. 
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Chalfont,  W.  A. — Nov.,  28. 

Claudy,  C.  H—  Feb.,  43;  April,  14,  15,  Opp. 
17,  1 7,  18. 

Conlon,  Chas.  M. — May,  11;  June,  15. 
Constantinov,  B.  V. — Aug.  Cover  Design. 
Corke,  H.  Essenhigh — Feb.,  58. 

Croughton,  G.  Hanmer — Sept.,  15. 

Crowell,  T.  Y.  &  Co.— Jan.,  Opp.  37. 
Curtman,  Louis  J.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. — Aug.,  24. 

Damert,  Emma — Nov.,  51. 

Davis,  Wm.  S.— Jan.,  Opp.  3,  4,  5,  6;  Opp. 
6;  June,  16;  Nov.  Cover  Design,  18,  304 
Dec  Cover  Design,  Frontispiece,  12,  13, 
15 

Downie,  J. — Oct.,  Frontispiece,  11,  12;  Opp. 
12,  14,  15. 

Q  Dugmore,  A.  Radclyffe — June,  24. 

Flandreau,  Jacques — Dec.,  11. 

Gear,  John  H. — April,  19 ;  May,  17. 
Gerhard  Sisters — Sept.,  Opp.  16;  Opp.  18; 

September  Cover  Design. 

Godry,  E. — July,  Opp.  21. 

Gunther,  Fred  J. — April,  37. 

Hall,  Hal.  G.— Nov.,  25. 

Harman,  J.  J. — March,  100,  101,  32. 
Helmick,  Paul  S. — Oct.,  18. 

Herbert,  M. — May,  28. 

“Horgan’s  Half  Tone” — May,  26. 

Hull,  H.  Lee— Aug.,  13,  15,  18. 

Johnston,  W.  H. — April,  24. 

Jones,  Chapman — June,  29. 

Lambert,  Rev.  F.  C.,  M.A. — Feb.,  65 ; 
March,  92;  April,  31;  July,  26;  Aug.,  20; 
Oct.,  19;  Dec.,  29. 

Leffman,  Henry — Dec.,  24. 

Lerski — Sept.  Frontispiece. 

Lisett,  A.  H.,  F.R.P.S.— Aug.,  14. 
Livingston,  J.  W. — April,  24. 

Ludlum,  Wm.,  Jr. — June,  30. 

Lumiere,  A.  &  L. — March,  97. 

Marble,  Flora  Lewis — Nov.,  23;  Opp.  35. 
Marinaccio,  Christopher — Nov.,  47. 
Marshall,  Miss  B. — Aug.,  41;  Dec.,  31. 
Martin,  S.  A. — Sept.,  Opp.  33. 


Mills,  Enos  A. — Dec.,  34,  37. 

Mitchell,  Peter — May,  13. 

Moore,  W.  Clement — Sept.,  26;  Oct.,  16; 
Nov.,  38;  Dec.,  32. 

Neck,  S.  Sanders — May,  20,  21. 

Oakley,  P.  Benson — Aug.,  29,  30,  31 ;  Opp. 
33,  34,  35- 

O’Grady,  John  B. — June,  30. 

Paul,  G.  F. — March,  108. 

Penlake,  Richard — Jan.,  22. 

Raess,  Henry  F. — Jan.,  31;  Feb.,  70; 
March,  112;  April,  41;  May,  39;  June, 
14,  39;  Aug.,  47;  Sept.,  39., 

Reid,  W. — July,  27;  Aug.,  10. 

Reisser,  E. — Sept.,  27,  28. 

Rice,  Frank  A. — Nov.,  32. 

Rice,  Wm.  S. — July,  21,  24. 

Riley,  Phil.  M. — Jan.,  9. 

Robinson,  Victor — Sept.,  Opp.  31. 

Roy,  L.  M.  S. — Opp.  May,  35. 

Ruzicka,  Dr.  D.  J.. — April,  23;  Opp.  31. 

Seyewetz,  A. — March,  97. 

Shuffeldt,  Dr.  R.  W. — August  Frontis¬ 
piece,  9. 

Tarbell,  John  H. — Sept.,  Opp.  17. 
Thompson,  Harry  A. — April,  33. 
Thompson,  James — Nov.,  18. 

Tracy,  Dr.  Dwight — Dec.,  28. 

Vail,  Floyd — Feb.  Cover  Design,  April 
Cover  Design,  April  Frontispiece,  May 
Cover  Design,  27,  31;  June,  17,  27;  July, 
Opp.  35;  Opp.  36;  Aug.,  19;  Oct.  Cover 
Design. 

Webster,  G.  W. — Jan.,  22;  July,  38;  Sept., 
11. 

Wein,  Samuel — Feb.,  54;  May,  23;  June, 
22. 

Williamson,  S.  P. — Nov.,  37. 

Williar,  Harry  D. — Jan.,  10,  12,  14;  March 
Cover  Design,  Frontispiece,  84,  85,  86; 
Opp.  86;  April,  40;  June,  18,  29,  Nov. 
Frontispiece;  Opp.  25,  27. 

Yauch,  M.  A.,  Nov.,  Opp.  17,  20. 
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CYKO 


The  dependable  paper 
that  produces  results. 


the  paper 


Send  for 


CYKO  MANUAL  and  PROFESSIONAL  CYKO  POINTER. 


An  sco  Company 

Bingfc  .mton,  N.  Y. 


The  cost  of  using  low-priced  papers  j  i 
is  seldom  calculated.  A  photog-  j 
rapher  spends:  \ 

One-third  of  his  time  testing  his  nega-  j 
tives  with  low-priced  brands  of  papers,  of  j 
which  no  two  emulsions  are  alike  in  speed,  j 
and  have  no  latitude  to  compensate  the  jj 
variation  in  exposure; 

One-third  of  his  time  making  over 
prints  that  cannot  be  delivered; 

The  remaining  third  of  his  time  ex¬ 
plaining  his  failure  to  make  good. 

The  successful  photographer  uses: 
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A  Picture  Every  Time 
the  Shutter  Clicks 

No  blanks,  no  failures,  no  disappointments 
through  wrong  guessing  of  distance  or  loss 
of  time  in  getting  ready  with  the 

ANSCO  V.  P. 

It's  always  ready  for  action  when  needed, 
ever  out  of  sight  in  coat,  vest  or  hip  pocket. 


Handy,  compact  and  neat. 
Can  be  slipped  into  the 
hip  or  coat  pocket  in  a  jiffy. 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 

“WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


99 


This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture, 
which  has  created  a  profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers.” 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT 

Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a  description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  \2%x9% 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B.  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack ”  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knaffl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Or  for  $3.00  Unit  be  sent  Ivith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 


“Sunlight  ^nd  Shadow”  I 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS)  | 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 

only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to  i 


“The  Photographic  Times 


99 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “  The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 


It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  andj  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 


135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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Have  you  secured  your  copy  of  the  handsomely  illustrated  hook? 

It  is  going  fast 

"PI)otQgrfi))(im0  in  jEngtanft” 

W^th  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 
By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature's  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


THE  record  of  a  journey  in  England  by  a  master  photographer— a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro¬ 
ductions  here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  5hakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
try,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a  chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Price,  in  a  box,  postpaid,  $2.50 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 
135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


(See  pa ge  opposite) 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


T HE.SE.  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  1 20  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 


No. 

1. 

Size 

of  leaf. 

ArlA  x  inches  .  .  Reduced  to 

$1.00 

No. 

2. 

Size 

of  leaf. 

5^x8  “  .  .  “ 

1.20 

No. 

3. 

Size 

of  leaf. 

7x10  "  .  . 

1.60 

No. 

4. 

Size 

of  leaf. 

10x12  “ 

2.40 

No. 

5. 

Size 

of  leaf. 

11x14“ 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8  x  10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  m  w.  m  stmt,  Pew  VorK 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below  : 


Photographing  in  Old  England. 

By  w. 

I.  Lincoln 

Adams. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year,  . 

•  1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

•  • 

•  • 

$3.50 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition. 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

?4-5» 

Both  for 

- 

•  * 

$3.50 

Photography.  By  E  O.  Hoppe ,  T.  R. 

P.  S.,  and  others. 

Retail  Price . 

,  , 

.  $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

.  $1.50 

?3S° 

Both  for 

•  • 

•  • 

$3.00 

With  Other  Photographers. 

By  Hyland  W. 

Phillips. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

.  1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

*  • 

r 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

By  W. 

I.  Lincoln 

1  Adams. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

.  1.50 

$4.00 

Both  NOW  for 

•  + 

$2.50 

Photographic  Amusements . 

By 

W.  TL.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  THOTOCRA  PHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

.  1.50 

$2.50 

Both  for 

•  • 

•  % 

$1.50 

rr Photographic  Times” 

A  Ibum, 

Album 

No.  1 

Retail  Price 

$1.00 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

ll  u 

a 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

<(  «< 

a 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

<<  (( 

a 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

U  <( 

a 

No.  5 

2.80 

[3.80 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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IS  THE  ONLY  TRULY  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 

It  is  suited  for  Plates,  Films,  Gas-light  and  Bromide 
Papers,  Lantern-Slides,  and  Transparencies 

ONE  FORMULA  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WORK 


New  Directions  for  Use  and  a  Sample  from 

SCHERING  4  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y 


mBERSi 


Street,  New  York 


\ction  Too  Fast  lor  the  Eye  is  Clearly  “Seen” 
by  Goerz  Lenses 

Pictures  worth  money— the  kind  that  show  situations 
lie  human  eye  is  not  quick  enough  to  see  are  taken  with 

LENSES 
CAMERAS 

M  you  already  have  some  other  camera,  you  can- equip  it  with  a  Goerz  Lens, 
niversally  used  by  special  correspondents  and  by  professional  photographers 
lierc  the  first  exposure  is  the  last  chance  for  the  picture. 


■  piumaii  cjv,  10  uui  quiviv  CUUUgl 

0 GOERZ 


Our  Booklet  on  “ Lenses  and  Cameras” 


.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co., 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  tlieir  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 


HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 


At  Dealers  ir 


(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Olfice,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A, 


The  Photographic  Times 

With  Which  is  Combined 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

Edited  hy  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

WILSON  I.  ADAMS,  Associate  Editor.  MILTON  W.  Ford,  Assistant  Editor. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York. 

George  B.  Carter,  President  T.  C.  Watkins,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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WINTER  SCENES 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 

With  Six  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

IE  summer  warmth  has  left  the  sky, 

The  summer  songs  have  died  away ; 

And,  withered,  in  the  foothpaths  lie 
The  fallen  leaves,  but  yesterday 
With  ruby  and  with  topaz  gay, 

and  in  place  of  the  golden  autumn  days  we  dwellers 
in  a  northern  clime  must  expect  to  feel  the  chill 
breath  of  the  frost  king,  when — 

“Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 

Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o’er  the  fields, 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight.” 

Familiar  landmarks  quickly  disappear  amid  the  clouds  of  flying  flakes, 
and  after  the  storm  is  over  one  looks  out  “upon  a  world  unknown,”  which 
has  been  transformed  in  a  few  hours  into  a  brilliant  fairyland  of  laden  trees 
and  billowy  masses  of  delicate  whiteness  where  the  snow  has  drifted  into 
unexpected  forms. 

When  such  material  for  beautiful  pictures  lies  close  at  hand  it  is  no  time 
to  leave  one’s  outfit  on  a  shelf,  but  rather  see  that  everything  is  in  working 
order,  and  then  be  up  and  doing  while  the  opportunity  lasts.  Subjects  are 
plentiful  enough,  not  only  in  the  country  where  snowy  roads,  woods, 
and  frozen  ponds  or  streams  afford  an  endless  amount  of  material,  to  say 
nothing  of  shore  views  in  coastwise  towns,  but  also  in  large  cities,  which 
often  furnish  chances  for  picturesque  effects,  such  as  street  scenes  during 
a  storm,  when  the  tall  buildings  loom  up  in  grey  shadowy  masses  through  the 
view  of  falling  snow,  or  architectural  bits  acquire  a  beauty  in  their  white 
mantle  that  does  not  exist  at  other  times,  while  the  larger  parks  provide  land- 
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IN  MANTLE  WHITE  William  S.  Davis 


scape  material  that  for  pictorial  purposes  is  quite  as  good  as  that  usually 
found  in  country  districts. 

Night  scenes  also  add  to  the  diversity  of  winter  subjects,  whether  made 
by  artificial  light  in  cities,  or  by  moonlight. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  picture  is  not  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  snow 
present,  for  a  very  little  will  often  completely  transform  a  subject,  and  in 
certain  cases  the  effect  is  more  interesting  when  only  patches  of  snow  are 
present,  as,  for  instance,  after  a  thaw. 

In  arranging  a  composition  don't  make  the  mistake  of  including  a  con¬ 
fusing  amount  of  material,  as  the  details  that  may  look  beautiful  to  the  eyes-  j 
when  reduced  to  the  limitations  of  an  ordinary  sized  photograph  are  very  apt 
to  run  into  a  minute  network  of  tiresome  lines. 

If  the  subject  is  an  open  landscape  try  to  represent  the  natural  divisions- 
of  the  composition  by  a  few  simple  masses  of  varying  tones,  in  which  small 
details  will  not  attract  undue  attention.  Such  treatment  will  go  far  toward 
conveying  the  sense  of  air  and  open  spaces  felt  when  looking  at  the  scene  it¬ 
self.  To  preserve  the  feeling  of  brightness  and  luminosity  in  the  snow 
careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  matter  of  relative  tone  values  of  the  | 
various  parts,  especially  the  relation  of  snow  to  sky,  and  the  latter  should  not 
be  represented  in  as  high  a  key  as  the  former. 

Where  the  interest  lies  in  a  beautiful  effect  of  snow-covered  bushes  or  tree 
branches,  or  a  shadow  pattern  on  sunlit  snow,  it  is  best  to  concentrate  interest  ! 
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WINTER  SUNSHINE  William  S.  Davis 

on  a  few  foreground  details,  which  stand  out  against  a  simple  background. 
If  the  latter  consists  of  open  sky,  work  when  the  light  is  on  the  subject,  as 
snow  in  shadow  against  the  sky  is  liable  to  blend  in  with  it.  In  any  case, 
where  snow  appears  against  a  background  of  blue  sky,  or  the  charm  of  the 
composition  depends  upon  the  blue  and  violet  shadows  present,  a  ray-filter  is 
needed  to  obtain  the  best  results,  but  this  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Now  about  the  outfit,  and  technical  details  for  obtaining  the  desired 
results. 

The  camera  does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  that  when  a  choice 
can  be  made,  one  of  handy  size,  say  sYa  x  4/4  or  4X  5<  °f  the  focusing  type, 
that  is  easy  to  manipulate  when  one’s  fingers  are  “all  thumbs”  from  the  cold, 
is  most  convenient. 

As  many  subjects  call  for  a  time  exposure  with  ray-filter,  a  tripod  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  outfit,  and  some  kind  of  shade  or  hood  (such  as  a  black¬ 
ened  cardboard  tube)  for  the  lens  should  also  be  included,  since  reflected  light 
entering  the  lens  is  frequently  the  cause  of  flatness  and  fog  in  the  negative 
that  is  incorrectly  laid  to  over-exposure. 

If  films  are  used  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about  the 
sensitive  material,  but  those  who,  like  myself,  depend  upon  plates  will  find 
the  color  sensitive  kind  of  the  double-coated  or  backed  variety  best  adapted 
to  the  work.  When  out  of  the  isochromatic  grade  I  have  occasionally  used 
plain  plates  with  a  ray-filter,  and  obtained  good  results  when  strong  colors 
were  not  in  evidence,  but  they  need  much  longer  exposure  with  a  filter  than  the 
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OUT  OF  COMMISSION  William  S  Davis 

other  kind  on  account  of  not  being  as  sensitive  to  yellow,  so  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  their  use. 

The  successful  rendering  of  snow  and  dark  objects  together  is  largely 
a  matter  of  using  a  suitable  ray-filter  to  hold  back  the  over  actinic  colors 
reflected  from  the  snow  while  a  suitable  exposure  is  given  the  dark  portions 
of  the  scene. 

If  the  contrasts  are  not  too  great  a  filter  like  the  Ingento  A  or  Isos.  I, 
that  only  requires  three  to  four  times  normal  exposure  is  satisfactory,  but 
when  the  contrast  between  snow  and  dark  trees  is  very  great,  or  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  most  of  the  subtle  gradations  upon  the  surface  on  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  snow,  a  darker  filter  which  will  give  greater  correction  is  desirable. 
The  Cramer  Visual  Luminosity  or  Ingento  B,  are  good  types  for  general  use. 

One  must  always  remember  that  snow  is  only  comparatively  white, 
the  degree  of  whiteness  presented  to  the  eye  varying  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  light  falling  upon  it  is  reflected  from  its  surface.  Blank  white 
paper  cannot  properly  represent  snow  in  a  picture,  for  without  the  delicate 
gradations  just  referred  to  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  the  surface  texture  and 
perspective. 

When  the  arrangement  of  light  and  dark  masses  in  the  composition  will 
permit,  a  graduated  tint  filter,  such  as  the  “Gradus”  or  “Royal  foreground” 
could  be  used  to  modify  the  contrast  by  adjusting  it  so  the  darkest  portion 
would  subdue  the  strongest  lighted  parts. 
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As  winter  light  is  sometimes  deceptive,  an  exposure-meter  is  useful  for 
measuring  its  actinic  power,  but  when  dark  objects  occupy  a  nearby  position 
in  the  scene,  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  as  great  an  allowance  for  the  snow 
that  the  instructions  usually  call  for,  as  the  exposure  should  be  timed  for  the 
shadows,  letting  the  ray-filter  and  non-halation  quality  of  plate  or  film  take 
care  of  any  over-exposure  in  the  high  lights.  Under  these  conditions  I  gen¬ 
erally  give  nearly  or  quite  the  full  time  indicated  on  dial  of  meter. 

For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those  who  do  not  use  one,  a  few  notes  on 
some  of  the  accompanying  pictures  may  prove  useful  when  dealing  with  simi¬ 
lar  subjects. 

“In  Mantle  White”  and  “Out  of  Commission”  were  taken  on  a  cloudy 
morning  while  the  snow  was  falling,  using  a  hand  camera  with  single  achro¬ 
matic  lens,  working  at  F  n,  (stop  U.  S.  No.  8),  i'/20th  second  being  given 
on  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plate. 

On  clear  days,  about  half  as  much  exposure  would  be  needed  on  very 
open  landscapes  or  ice  views,  but  as  the  contrast  between  snow  and  dark 
objects  is  greater  in  sunlight  than  on  cloudy  days  it  is  better  to  use  a  ray-filter 
under  such  circumstances.  “Winter  Sunshine”  was  taken  on  a  very  clear 
day  at  2.25  P.  M.  with  Ingento  A  filter  on  R.  R.  lens,  stop  at  F  8  (U.  S. 
No.  4),  the  exposure  being  y  second  on  Inst.  Iso.  plate. 

Ice  scenes  require  very  careful  treatment  to  render  successfully,  but  are 
well  worth  taking  when  a  chance  presents  itself.  They  are  best  secured  in 
morning  or  afternoon  with  light  to  one  side,  preferably  in  diffused  sunshine 
or  cloudy  weather.  “The  Frozen  Pond”  was  made  with  a  “pin  hole”  in  place 
of  the  lens,  a  fast  plate  being  exposed  20  seconds. 

After  three  in  the  afternoon  the  power  of  the  light  decreases  rapidly, 
even  though  it  appears  bright,  and  this  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  tak¬ 
ing  late  afternoon  effects,  which,  by  the  way,  are  often  among  the  finest  seen. 

The  exposure  for  moonlit  landscapes  with  snow  runs  from  twenty  to 
thirty  seconds  at  twilight,  for  early  moonrise  effects,  up  to  as  many  minutes 
for  full  night  scenes  later  in  the  evening,  this  estimate  being  for  lens  stop 
F  8  and  fast  plates.  Under  similar  natural  conditions  less  time  would  be 
required  for  views  by  electric  light. 

The  secret  of  securing  the  moon  without  the  blurring  due  to  its  motion 
while  the  long  exposure  for  landscape  is  going  on,  is  to  have  it  just  out  of 
range  while  the  first  exposure  is  made,  and  then  move  the  camera  until  the 
moon  is  located  in  the  right  spot  in  picture  and  expose  again  for  a  few 
seconds  only. 

“The  Moonlit  Road”  was  taken  half  an  hour  after  sunset  with  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  20  seconds  for  the  landscape,  and  a  separate  exposure  of  five 
seconds  for  the  moon. 

Practically  any  soft,  clear  working  developer,  such  as  M.  Q,  Edinol,  etc., 
is  suitable  for  winter  scenes,  the  only  caution  necessary  is  to  see  that  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  is  up  to  the  normal  of  about  65°  Fahr.,  and  to 
stop  its  action  before  the  high  lights  have  a  chance  to  become  opaque  in  the 
negative. 
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WHAT  MAGAZINE  EDITORS  BUY 

BY  PHIL  M.  RILEY, 

Editorial  Staff ,  “ Country  Life  in  America /’ 

ROBABLY  nine  out  of  every  ten  amateur  photog¬ 
raphers  sooner  or  later  desire  to  sell  some  of  their 
work  for  magazine  reproduction.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  this  wish  may  be  the  result  or  vanity,  or 
more  often  the  desire  to  prove  the  quality  of  one’s 
work.  As  a  rule,  however,  an  attempt  to  make  the 
camera  self-supporting  or  even  profitable  lies  back 
of  it,  and  many  amateurs  take  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  this  way.  Only  yesterday  I 
received  a  letter  and  some  prints  from  a  beginner 
requesting  me  to  suggest  how  he  could  sell  some  of 
his  work.  He  happened  to  have  just  what  I 
wanted,  so  I  replied  that  I  would  begin  by  taking 
six  of  his  prints  at  $2  each,  and  give  him  some  sug¬ 
gestion  for  work  along  similar  lines  which,  if  suc¬ 
cessfully  executed,  would  bring  him  $5  a  print.  I 
knew  just  where  to  secure  equally  good  work  from 
a  professional,  but  I  had  not  got  to  the  point  of 
prints  arrived  at  the  psychological  moment  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  useful  new  contributor. 

Many  a  camerist  starts  in  this  line  of  work  in  a  similar  way.  Granted 
he  has  the  ability  to  make  photographs  worth  buying,  his  failure  to  sell  them 
may  be  due  to  several  causes.  He  may  not  have  made  prints  suitable  for 
reproduction ;  he  may  not  have  sent  them  to  the  right  magazine  or  have 
photographed  them  in  a  way  which  will  be  useful  to  the  particular  magazine 
chosen.  There  are  a  score  of  other  possible  reasons,  but  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  shed  light  on  this  matter  is  to  state  the  essential  characteristics  of 
good  magazine  illustrations,. 

When  an  editor  looks  at  a  photograph  his  mind  works  something  like 
this:  “Is  it  suited  to  my  magazine?  Has  it  sufficient  illustrative  value  or 
human  appeal?  Has  it  enough  beauty  that  it  will  not  be  criticized  by  the 
average  reader?  Is  it  good  enough  technically  in  both  negative  and  print  to 
permit  of  successful  reproduction?  Do  I  need  it?”  Of  course,  when  the 
unused-material  files  of  a  magazine  are  overflowing,  many  desirable  photo¬ 
graphs  must  be  rejected,  but  the  way  to  make  an  editor  answer  yes  to  all 
these  other  instinctive  mental  questions  is  to  study  the  various  magazines 
to  be  found  on  any  news  stand.  If  one  is  really  serious,  a  few  dollars  spent 
for  specimen  magazines  for  examination  will  prove  a  good  investment  in  the 
end. 
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GRIM  SENTINELS  Harry  D.  Witliar 


A  little  observation  discloses  the  fact  that  purely  fiction  magazines  use 
no  photographs  whatever,  and  that  those  of  a  more  general  nature,  such  as  | 
Scribner  s,  Harper's,  Everybody’s  and  the  women’s  magazines,  like  The  j 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  use  only  part  I 
photographs,  the  subjects  being  for  the  most  part  persons,  localities  or  events 
which  accompany  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  of  the  specialized 
magazines  depend  almost  entirely  for  illustration  upon  the  work  of  the 
camera.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  periodicals  devoted  to  nouse 
building,  decorating  and  furnishing,  gardening  and  every  sort  of  construe-  j 
tive  work;  of  those  devoted  to  life  in  the  city,  suburbs  or  country;  and  of  | 
those  devoted  to  the  outdoor  decreations,  such  as  automobiling,  motor  boat¬ 
ing,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Obviously  one  must  learn  the  range  of  subjects  covered  by  each  maga-  1 
zine  and  its  point  of  view  in  order  to  make  his  photographs  fit  the  editorial 
policy.  It  means  much  to  send  one’s  material  to  the  right  office.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Country  Life  in  America  would  substitute  the  camera  for  the  rifle, 
and  it  does  not  print  hunting  stories  or  photographs  of  dead  animals,  al¬ 
though  it  welcomes  pictures  and  bright  articles  about  camp  life,  including 
good  photographs  of  animals  alive.  Pictures  of  hunting  should  go  to  maga¬ 
zines  like  Recreation  and  Outing,  which  make  a  specialty  of  them.  An  ex-  < 
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ceptionally  good  photographic  record  of  the  latest  aviation  meet  would  not, 
as  a  whole,  be  particularly  desirable  for  Country  Life  in  America ,  even 
though  that  magazine  uses  aeroplane  pictures,  because  in  a  monthly  depart¬ 
ment  news  items  become  “ancient  history”  before  they  reach  the  reader.  Such 
prints  should  be  sent  to  an  illustrated  weekly,  like  Collier's,  Leslie's  or  Har¬ 
per's ,  or  to  an  aviation  magazine,  such  as  The  Air  Scout.  A  set  of  detail 
pictures  showing  several  stages  in  the  progress  of  building  a  gasoline  launch 
would  be  suitable  for  Motor  Boating  or  The  Rudder,  but  not  for  Country 
Life  in  America,  because  space  in  its  department  of  power  yachting  is  limited 
and  it  is  possible  only  to  present  the  seasonable  spirit  of  the  sport  rather 
than  comprehensive  technical  details.  Again,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The 
Delineator ,  or  The  Woman's  Home  Companion  would  be  very  likely  to  buy  a 
good  set  of  prints  showing  especially  pleasing  furniture  and  decorations  in 
a  city  apartment,  which  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  Country  Life  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and,  therefore,  rejected,  while  a  similar  set  of  a  country  home  would  be 
acceptable. 

These  random  instances  serve  to  show  the  desirability  of  knowing  the 
policy  of  the  magazines  toward  any  given  class  of  photographs,  and,  in  the 
case  of  those  which  treat  many  varied  subjects,  of  realizing  the  importance 
of  each  in  any  particular  magazine  so  that  the  extent  to  which  specialization 
is  permissible  may  be  known. 

Granted  then  that  a  photograph  is  suitable,  an  editor’s  next  thought  is 
for  the  interest  that  it  may  create.  He  knows  full  well  that  almost  invariably 
the  reader  will  look  at  the  illustrations  and  captions  throughout  the  entire 
magazine  before  he  will  read  more  than  the  titles  of  the  articles,  and  that 
the  illustrations  often  make  a  quick  appeal  and  a  sale  on  the  news  stands, 
while  the  attractiveness  of  the  letter  press,  concealed  in  commonplace  type 
until  one  reads  carefully,  is  not  so  apparent.  Above  all  else  magazine  illus¬ 
trations  must  be  interesting,  which  means  that  they  must  have  a  definite  story 
to  tell  and  do  so  clearly,  directly,  and  well  enough  to  hold  as  well  as  to  at¬ 
tract  interest.  Many  a  good  article  has  been  rejected  for  the  want  of  such 
photographs,  and  many  a  mediocre  one  published  because  it  was  well  illus¬ 
trated.  Of  course,  purely  illustrative  photographs  may  or  may  not  include 
human  life  as  seems  most  suitable,  but  when  it  is  not  inappropriate  an  editor 
will  usually  favor  it,  and  there  is  always  a  sale  for  a  really  good  genre 
which  rings  true  and  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  emotions. 

Every  editor  wants  as  many  of  his  illustrations  as  possible  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  he  shuns  the  homely,  yet  if  necessary  he  will  invariably  sacrifice 
something  of  beauty  for  human  appeal  or  illustrative  value.  The  ideal  photo¬ 
graph  combines  beauty  with  the  other  desirable  characteristics,  and  so  it  is 
an  advantage  to  the  camerist  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary 
essentials  of  picture  composition,  such  as  unity,  balance,  spacing,  principality 
and  subordination,  and  chiaroscuro.  One  should  use  every  effort  to  select 
simple  subjects  and  good  viewpoints,  to  omit  unnecessary  objects,  to  indicate 
clearly  the  principle  object  by  spacing,  differentiation  of  focus  and  lighting, 
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and  to  expose,  develop  and  print  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  a 
pleasing  amount  of  detail  with  harmonious  gradation  of  light  and  shade. 

This  brings  us  to  the  technical  quality  of  the  photograph  upon  which 
depends  the  possibility  of  successful  reproduction.  However  attractive  the 
photograph  may  be  it  becomes  useless  as  a  magazine  illustration  if  a  similar 
effect  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  reproduction.  Right  here  it 
seems  appropriate  to  refute  the  very  general  belief  that  any  old  print  is  good 
enough  for  reproduction.  I  admit  that  the  powers  of  the  engraver  are  great 
and  his  triumphs  many,  nevertheless  he  cannot  make  a  perfect  plate  from 
poor  copy,  and  why  make  his  lot  a  hard  one  anyway?  The  best  print  of 
a  certain  kind  which  it  is  possible  to  make  is  none  too  good  for  reproduction, 
because  in  the  half-tone  process  there  is  always  a  certain  alteration  of  values 
and  loss  of  gradation. 

It  is  also  well  to  realize  at  the  outset  that  the  negative  plays  a  role  as 
important  as  the  print,  and  so  exposure  and  development  are  also  involved. 

Xo  half-tone  will  be  satisfactory  in  which  the  shadows  have  no  detail  be¬ 
cause  of  under-exposure  or  the  high-lights  because  of  over-development,. 

In  making  negatives  excessive  contrast  should  be  avoided  as  a  rule,  exposure 
should  be  for  the  shadows,  and  development  for  the  high-lights.  Such  a 
course  gives  negatives  with  all  shadows  perceptibly  tinted  and  all  high-lights 
none  too  dense  to  permit  this  printed  page  to  be  read  through  them  when 
the  negative  is  laid  upon  it. 

A  normal  printing  paper  is  then  needed  which  reproduces  the  negative 
value  for  value— neither  a  contrast  nor  a  soft  paper;  these  are  useful  only 
to  correct  defective  negatives  in  a  measure.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
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surface  texture,  which  must  be  smooth  and  preferably  glossy.  Rougher 
papers  are  often  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  between  the  grain  of  the 
paper  and  the  screen  of  the  half-tone  the  loss  of  detail  and  gradation  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  result  a  mealy-looking  travesty  of  the  original.  There  is 
an  equal  loss  in  reproducing  the  so-called  pictorial  photographs  of  modern 
impressionist  workers  which  are  characterized  by  their  flatness,  breadth  of 
treatment,  and  lack  of  sharp  detail  anywhere.  Editors  outside  the  photo¬ 
graph  press  have  little  appreciation  for  them  because  they  do  not  appeal  to 
the  general  public,  and,  because  in  many  instances  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
make  a  half-tone  which  gives  anything  like  the  impression  of  the  original 
photograph. 

Color  is  important  as  well  as  texture  inasmuch  as  the  print  is  re-photo¬ 
graphed  in  engraving  and  the  plate  is  not  equally  sensitive  to  all  colors. 
Black  prints  are  best  of  all,  because  they  can  be  reproduced  exactly.  They 
are  to  be  had  by  the  use  of  gaslight,  bromide  and  platinum  papers.  Smooth 
platinum  is  suitable  only  for  prints  which  will  be  reduced  a  little  in  repro¬ 
duction,  and  smooth  matt  gaslight  or  bromide  papers  are  best  used  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  When  a  print  is  to  be  reproduced  exact  size  or  to  be  enlarged  in 
reproduction,  glossy  surfaces  are  preferable.  Reddish  brown  tones  should 
be  avoided,  as  detail  is  invariably  lost  on  the  shadows.  Glossy  gelatino- 
chloride  papers,  such  as  Solio,  have  long  been  considered  second  to  none  for 
purposes  of  reproduction,  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  carried  beyond  the 
brown  stage  into  purple  tones. 

With  this  general  knowledge  relative  to  photographs  intended  for  illus¬ 
tration  some  attention  may  be  given  to  the  characteristics  of  subjects  intended 
for  various  purposes.  Taking  these  in  their  natural  order,  covers  first  come 
to  our  notice,  and  in  them  is  seen  more  strongly  than  anywhere  else  a  quality 
which  is  desirable  in  most  photographs  for  magazine  use.  An  editor  always 
tries  to  give  his  readers  what  will  interest  them  most  at  the  time  they  will  receive 
it,  which  means  that  the  material  used  will  be  seasonable,  or,  in  the  case  of 
articles  of  suggestion,  a  little  ahead  of  season.  Covers  must  always  be  in 
harmony  with  the  season  when  they  are  issued,  and  appropriate  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  magazine.  In  the  latter  respect  some  magazines  present  fewer 
difficulties  than  others  because  their  respective  fields  are  so  broad  that  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  is  permissible.  Country  Life  in  America ,  for  instance, 
which  treats  every  phase  of  home  building  and  furnishing,  gardening  and 
farming,  and  all  of  the  outdoor  sports  and  recreations  except  shooting,  can 
with  reason  employ  many  varied  covers,  while  Motor,  and  such  specialized 
magazines  must  confine  themselves  to  things  pertaining  to  the  automobile 
or  the  particular  subject  treated  by  each.  Even  in  such  a  case,  however, 
there  are  so  many  aspects  of  the  motor  car  and  those  who  drive  it,  as  they 
appear  in  various  surroundings  and  under  different  conditions,  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  secure  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Certain  characteristics  are  essential  to  make  a  photograph  available  as  a 
cover.  Aside  from  the  importance  of  having  present  all  of  those  technical’ 
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qualities  desirable  in  any  magazine  illustration  the  requirements  relate  chiefly 
to  subject  and  composition.  Covers  are  intended  to  attract  new  readers,  I 
and  in  order  to  arouse  interest  they  must  be  striking,  beautiful,  simple, 
obvious.  Nowhere  is  utter  unity  and  simplicity  more  important;  a  cover 
must  “carry  well”  as  the  advertising  men  say.  By  this  they  mean  that  the 
photograph  tells  one  simple  story  so  clearly  and  forcibly  that  it  is  perfectly 
understood  at  a  glance  and  at  a  few  yards  distance  as  well  as  when  held  in 
the  hand.  To  accomplish  this,  foreground  photographs  are  usually  neces¬ 
sary,  and  in  any  case  a  certain  bigness  or  boldness  of  composition  is  desir¬ 
able.  The  cover  is  no  place  for  the  all-inclusive  photograph  or  anything 
which  requires  study  to  understand.  Ordinary  picture  composition  holds 
except  that  more  head  space  is  needed.  Usually  the  name  of  the  magazine 
must  go  across  the  top  of  the  print  without  mutilating  the  principal  object 
and  plenty  of  space  must  be  allowed  whether  it  be  sky,  clouds,  trees,  or  the 
roof  of  a  building.  For  the  sake  of  variety  and  to  relieve  the  formality  of  a 
customary  style  it  is  desirable  once  in  a  while  to  permit  the  top  of  a  tree  or 
a  chimney,  a  flower  or  a  head  to  conceal  a  portion  of  two  or  three  letters 
of  the  magazine  name.  This  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  much 
originality  in  spacing  and  general  composition.  Lastly,  the  opportunity  for 
a  good,  harmonious  color  display  is  important.  As  most  magazine  covers 
are  printed  in  four  colors,  it  follows  that  many  otherwise  satisfactory  photo- 
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graphs  are  rejected  because  they  offer  no  particularly  pleasing  color  possi¬ 
bilities. 

To  find  suitable  covers  is  one  of  an  editor’s  most  important  duties.  He 
is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and  will  pay  from  $5  to  $25,  accord- 
j  ing  to  his  means  and  the  quality  of  the  photographs.  The  best  way  to  submit 
such  material  is  in  the  form  of  an  enlargement,  the  size  of  the  intended 
cover.  The  negative  will  probably  be  needed  in  making  the  color  plates, 
but  the  large  print  gives  the  editor  a  better  idea  of  the  possibilities  than  a 
smaller  would. 

Opening  the  cover  we  find  in  many  magazines  a  contents  design.  This 
is  usually  seasonable;  and  more,  it  often  typifies  what  that  particular  issue 
contains  as  well.  Real  beauty  is  desirable  here  and  genre  pictures  with  a 
story  of  genuine  appeal  are  much  used  when  appropriate.  Landscapes, 
marines,  and  a  great  variety  of  subjects  are  eligible.  Invariably,  as  in  the 
case  of  covers,  the  subjects  must  be  seasonable.  Contents  designs  are  usually 
of  horizontal  composition  reaching  across  the  page,  although  occasionally 
a  vertical  picture  is  used,  and  the  type  matter  set  around  it.  Oftentimes 
appropriate  subjects  are  silhouetted  or  vignetted  in  making  the  half-tones, 
thus  securing  many  varied  treatments,.  Another  attractive  custom  is  to  use 
a  photograph  not  unlike  a  cover  design,  but  so  composed  that  a  mortise  can 
be  taken  out  of  it,  usually  toward  the  bottom,  whether  at  one  side  or  in  the 
center,  where  the  type  matter  may  be  set. 

Purely  decorative  photographs  may  be  treated  in  this  way,  tree  branches 
in  bloom  or  bearing  fruit  being  especially  suitable.  Sprays  of  flowers,  vines, 
grains,  etc.,  upright  or  drooping  as  they  grow  naturally,  make  beautifully 
silhouetted  half-tones  to  decorate  a  panel  of  white  paper  blocked  out  by  a 
black  rule  within  which  the  type  matter  is  set.  The  word  “Contents”  and  the 
date  of  the  magazine  usually  appear  prominently  on  this  page  and  are  often 
part  of  the  decorative  scheme,  sometimes  lettered  upon  the  print  itself  or 
again,  carried  in  type  nearby.  If  some  possible  arrangement  is  obvious  so 
much  the  better,  especially  if  it  be  a  clever  one.  Prints  suitable  for  this 
purpose  bring  $3  to  $5,  and  very  rarely  $10. 

Department  heads  are  of  somewhat  similar  character,  although  they  can¬ 
not  be  so  large.  They  are  of  the  panoramic  composition,  the  width  of  the 
page  ordinarily  and  of  very  little  height — 2^4  x  8  inches ;  these,  too,  must 
be  seasonable  and  must  typify  the  subject  treated  in  the  department.  As  they  are 
often  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  subject  must  be  one  of  real  merit 
which  will  bear  looking  at  a  second  time.  From  $3  to  $5  is  the  price  usually 
paid. 

Of  a  very  like  nature,  also,  are  head  and  tail  pieces,  except  that  they 
must  help  illustrate  the  article  they  accompany.  Head  pieces  usually  ex¬ 
tend  across  the  page,  but  tail  pieces  need  not  do  so  necessarily.  Both  are 
often  ordinary  half-tones,  but  sometimes  when  the  subjects  permit  they 
are  silhouetted  or  vignetted.  Still  life  subjects  sometimes  make  good  tail¬ 
pieces.  For  instance,  closing  a  fish  story,  the  implements  of  the  sport — rod, 
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reel,  line,  basket,  fly,  hook  and  hand  net — and  the  catch  of  speckled  beau¬ 
ties  would  be  appropriate.  Such  photographs  will  bring  $3  each. 

Then  there  are  initial  letters — little  bits  characteristic  of  the  article  they 
accompany,  interesting  but  not  important  enough  to  be  played  up  large. 
These  may  carry  the  initial  letter  painted  upon  them  when  there  is  suitable 
space  or  be  mere  tiny  decorative  cuts  with  the  initial  letter  in  type  to  the 
right  of  them.  A  fair  price  for  these  is  $2  and  they  are  rarely  bought  unless 
they  accompany  an  article. 

Frontispieces  are  important  features  in  most  magazines,  but  ordinarily 
they  accompany  the  first  article  in  the  magazine.  Obviously  they  must  be 
subjects  of  real  beauty  and  preferably  striking  in  composition  and  treatment, 
although  they  can  well  be  less  obvious  than  covers.  The  best  frontispieces 
are  upright,  although  many  horizontal  compositions  are  used.  As  a  rule  they 
are  exceptionally  good  examples  of  the  general  illustration  class,.  Photog¬ 
raphers  will  find  it  decidedly  easier  to  sell  such  material  if  they  can  write 
accompanying  articles,  or  at  least  furnish  enough  caption  or  descriptive  data 
to  enable  an  editorial  writer  to  work  up  something  suitable.  In  fact,  the 
camera  and  the  pen  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  camerist  who  would  succeed  in 
selling  his  photographs  will  do  well  to  cultivate  literary  talent  as  well.  When 
an  editor  sees  good  photographs  he  almost  always  wants  appropriate  accom- 
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panying  text  matter,  and  he  will  as  likely  as  not  reject  a  good  article  when  there 
are  no  illustrations  in  sight.  If  one  can  submit  both  simultaneously  it  is 
a  distinct  advantage. 

Of  course,  editors  are  constantly  buying  odd  photographs  relating  to 
the  subjects  they  treat  at  $2  or  $3  each,  but  it  is  a  haphazard  chance  on  the 
part  of  the  contributor.  The  likelihood  of  a  sale  is  much  greater  if  some 
way  to  use  the  material  is  suggested.  Editors  are  constantly  in  search  of 
ideas. 

When  the  leading  article  does  not  afford  a  photograph  good  enough  for 
the  frontispiece,  the  collection  of  special  show  pictures  is  usually  drawn  upon 
and  a  subject  chosen  which  is  seasonable.  These  subjects  are  of  a  high  grade 
and  usually  purchased  for  picture  features,  the  price  averaging  $5,  although 
when  especially  desirable  $10  and  even  $15  is  paid.  Nearly  every  magazine 
which  employs  photographic  illustrations  has  these  picture  features  of  two 
or  four  pages  of  half-tones  and  captions  either  in  monochrome  or  four  colors. 
These  are  real  art  photographs,  good  in  subject,  composition  and  technique, 
appropriate  to  the  magazine  and  strong  in  interest  and  human  appeal.  The 
features  are  presented  as  the  seasons  change  and  particularly  at  such  holidays 
as  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Once,  again,  it  is  the  seasonable  photograph 
that  sells. 

In  these  picture  features  there  is  a  real  money-making  chance  for  the 
advanced  amateur  who  desires  to  make  and  sell  real  high  grade  art  work. 
These  holiday  pictures,  especially  are  much  in  demand  every  year.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  made  a  whole  season  in  advance.  Only  a  few  days  ago  1  sent 
a  form  letter  to  fifteen  excellent  photographers  of  my  acquaintance,  telling 
them  that  I  was  willing  to  pay  $25  each  for  every  satisfactory  photograph 
of  a  Christmas  house  party  or  Christmas  celebration  either  for  children  or 
grown  ups,  which  rings  true,  has  the  real  Christmas  spirit  and  is  “the  real 
thing”  and  not  a  stiff  posed  affair.  There  are  many  such  occasions  every 
year,  and  T  think  some  of  these  photographers  can  get  a  chance  to  photo¬ 
graph  them. 

One  last  example  comes  to  mind.  A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  small 
collection  of  exceptionally  good  scenic  photographs.  They  were  familiar 
subjects  but  with  strong  pictorial  feeling  and  taken  from  unusual  viewpoints 
and  under  unusual  atmospheric  conditions.  This  suggested  doing  “Pic¬ 
turesque  America”  again  as  a  monthly  picture  feature  with  familiar  scenes 
in  new  guises  and  including  such  important  subjects  not  often  photographed 
as  could  be  found.  The  result  was  a  canvas  of  the  best  photographers  all 
over  the  country  and  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  odd  photographs  for  about 
$400.  Thus  it  is  that  a  good  idea  leads  to  good  sales  and  sometimes  important 
commissions  for  special  work. 

And  now  something  about  the  equipment  suitable  for  magazine  work, 
5x7  is  the  ideal  size,  it  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  It  is  compact 
enough  to  be  conveniently  portable  and  the  negatives  are  large  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  Moreover,  as  commercial  work  goes  it  is  an  eco- 
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nomical  size  to  work.  Ordinary  illustrations  do  not  exceed  this  size  and  a 
glossy  ferrotyped  print  from  a  negative  which  has  plenty  of  detail  can  be 
enlarged  in  making  the  half-tone  up  to  full  pages  as  large  as  8x12,  or  an 
enlarged  print  can  be  taken  which  shows  practically  no  loss  of  detail  what¬ 
ever.  Cover  making  is  the  only  work  which  justifies  the  constant  use  of  a 
large  camera,  and  with  a  good  anastigmat  lens  this  is  not  essential.  Film 
packs  can  be  used  with  a  5  x  7  outfit,  which  proves  a  great  convenience  when 
traveling,  as  they  make  for  lightness  and  compactness,  can  be  loaded  and  re¬ 
moved  in  daylight,  ensure  absence  of  halation  and  good  color  values. 

The  camera  itself  need  rarely  be  more  than  the  ordinary  folding  type, 
although  a  good  shutter  is  essential.  In  this  respect  the  slow  speeds  of  definite 
duration  are  really  of  more  importance  than  great  rapidity.  For  that  reason 
a  roller  blind  type  of  lens  shutter  commends  itself  highly.  The  focal  plane 
is  rarely  necessary  except  for  specialized  speed  work,  and  in  that  case  a 
reflecting  type  of  camera  is  desirable,  although  good  work  can  be  done  with 
a  folding  camera  fitted  with  a  focal  plane  shutter  and  a  direct  vision  view 
finder.  For  an  all-round  outfit  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  rising  and  falling 
front  which  gives  as  much  fall  as  rise,  plenty  of  bellows  length  for  a  long 
focus  lens,  and  a  drop  bed  for  wide  angle  work.  With  such  an  outfit  and  a 
keen  insight  into  the  sort  of  material  editors  are  buying  an  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher  can  do  much  profitable  work  for  publication. 
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PICTURES  FOR  TITLES  OR  TITLES  FOR  PICTURES 

BY  RICHARD  PENLAKE, 

HE  difficulty  of  finding  a  really  good  and  suitable  title 
for  a  favorite  picture,  particularly  when  the  same  is 
intended  for  exhibition,  is  one  that  is  well  known  to 
most  photographers.  There  are  at  least  two  books  j 
published  which  give  a  selection  of  titles  for  photo- 
graphs,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  perusal  of  one  or  the  other, 
or  perhaps  both,  will  result  in  finding  some  kind  of  ! 
inscription  suitable  for  every  picture  under  the  sun  j 
except  that  one  for  which  we  require  a  suitable  title.  : 
Judges,  it  is  said,  are  heartily  sick  of  seeing  such  com¬ 
mon  place  titles  as  “Departing  Day,”  “Reeds  and 
rushes,”  “Sea  and  Sky,”  “Gossip,”  etc.  Buyers  of 
catalogues  and  the  visiting  public,  too,  are  as  tired  of,  j 
and  unimpressed  by  hackneyed  titles  as  the  exhibition 
officials. 

Nowadays  many  workers  reverse  the  process,  that  is  to  say,  select  a  title 
first  and  then  take  a  picture  to  fit  it  when  opportunity  offers.  Not  only  is 
the  fitting  of  a  picture  to  a  title  a  more  economical  method  of  working,  but 
is  far  more  interesting  and  gives  greater  satisfaction.  In  my  early  snapshot 
days  my  collection  of  useless  negatives  was  a  very  large  one.  I,  like  many 
others,  used  a  plate  on  anything  pretty  and  very  often  did  not  take  a  print 
from  some  of  the  negatives  because  of  their  utter  uselessness.  Nowadays  I 
only  take  what  negatives  I  really  want  for  work  in  hand  or  am  likely  to 
make  use  of  at  some  future  date,  or  have  appropriate  titles  to  fit.  My  cus¬ 
tom  for  many  years  has  been  to  jot  down  in  a  note  book,  quotations  from 
books  which  have  appealed  to  me  when  reading,  and  my  note  book  is  now 
uncomfortably  full  of  ideas  for  pictures,  many  of  which  I  have  been  search¬ 
ing  for,  for  years,  and  very  interesting  work  it  is.  Now  and  then  one  comes 
across  a  subject  which  suggests  an  appropriate  title  instantly,  particularly  if 
one  is  a  great  reader  of  the  poets.  Suggestions,  however,  may  come  from 
other  books  than  the  poets,  and  one  often  gets  an  idea  from  the  most  modest 
of  works. 

One  always  has  favorites  among  one’s  own  negatives  but  the  same 
may  not  always  find  favor  with  critics  and  judges,  particularly  if  those  gentle¬ 
men  do  not  understand  what  the  picture  represents,  and  many  judges  and 
critics  are  not  so  widely  read  or  such  good  all-round  men  as  one  would  wish. 

( )ne  of  our  greatest  and  best  photographic  workers  will  never  allow  judges 
to  pass  judgment  upon  his  work,  because,  as  he  says,  and  rightly,  too,  I 
think,  he  (the  worker  himself)  only  knows  what  he  was  aiming  at,  and  not 
the  judges;  the  latter  can  only  surmise,  and  often  their  surmise  is  wrong. 
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Most  of  us  have  our  favorite  poets  and  authors,  at  one  period  of  my 
life  Wordsworth  and  Rider  Haggard  were  mine.  Wordsworth  is  fairly  easy 
to  illustrate,  being  full  of  suggestions.  Not  so  very  long  ago  I  illustrated 
each  verse  of  “We  are  Seven”  and  “Goody  Blake,”  a  task  I  found  far  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  snapshotting  at  everything.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  themes  of  Wordsworth  and  Haggard  is  as  great  as  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be,  and  Haggard  gives  one  few  ideas,  except  those  of  the  personality  of 
the  characters  he  has  drawn  so  well. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  I  chanced  to  be  at  a  whist  drive,  and  during  one 
game  had  a  partner  whom  I  felt  sure  I  had  met  before,  but  I  found  from  in¬ 
quiries  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  have  done  so,  and  yet  the  face  seemed 
so  familiar.  Suddenly  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  the  lady’s  face  was 
exactly  as  I  had  pictured  in  my  mind  one  of  Haggard’s  characters  to  be, 
namely,  Atene  of  Kaloon  in  “Ayesha,”  the  sequel  to  his  famous  “She.”  One 
does  at  times  picture  in  one’s  mind  certain  characters  of  novels  and  verily  my 
partner  was  to  my  way  of  thinking  a  living  Atene.  I  have  since  seen 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen’s  illustrations  which  he  did  for  the  book,  and  those 
who  know  them  will,  I  think,  agree  that  our  imaginations  agree  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  manner,  a  fact  due  probably  to  Haggard's  excellent  descriptions  of  the 
firebrand  and  spiteful  Atene,  without  any  reflections  upon  the  character  of 
the  lady  who  posed  as  Atene  for  me. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  well  of  my  own  work,  but  I  had  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  myself  to  know  that  I  had  got  something  of  the  character.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  send  a  copy  to  Rider  Haggard,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  write  me  a  lengthy  letter  in  which  he  said,  “ You  were 
fortunate  in  Ending  a  face  which  is  in  a  great  measure  what  Atene  s  may  well 
have  been.”  My  natural  modesty  prevents  me  from  repeating  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Haggard’s  letter,  which  is  one  I  prize  highly,  and  one  which  has  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  always  work  with  some  object  and  end  in  view,  even  though 
the  result  may  only  please  myself. 

To  get  the  ladies  to  pose  for  such  pictures  is  no  easy  matter,  but  such 
difficulties  may  be  got  over  in  time  with  a  little  tact  and  perseverance,  and 
my  thanks  are  due  to  the  lady  who  gave  me  a  sitting  in  the  living  room  of  my 
humble  home,  and  a  further  permission  to  publish  it  should  an  editor  deem  it 
worthy.  There  are  some  who  have  said,  and  many,  perhaps,  who  will  say,  that 
— not  to  mince  matters — the  picture  is  not  a  good  one.  That  may  be  quite 
correct,  but  I  am  content  with  it  because  it  illustrates  one  of  my  favorite 
characters  in  fiction,  and,  what  is  most  pleasing  of  all  to  me,  the  creator  of 
the  character  has  set  his  seal  of  approval  upon  it. 
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PRACTICAL  NOTL5 

BY  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER. 


The  Strength  of  Hypo  for  Fixing. 


OST  of  the  text  books  and  makers’  instructions 
recommend  a  twenty  per  cent,  bath  for  plates  but 
vary  in  their  instructions  as  to  paper.  Taking  plates 
into  consideration  first  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why,  at  the  present  day,  the  old  twenty  per  cent,  idea 
should  still  prevail.  Years  ago,  before  plate  manu¬ 
facturers  had  brought  their  products  to  such  a  high 
pitch  of  excellence  it  could  readily  enough  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  hypo  is  so 
very  great  that  when  what  might  be  termed  a  mem¬ 
branelike  gelatine  was  impregnated  with  a  solution 
of  the  salt  the  strong  tendency  is,  when  the  mem¬ 
brane  is  placed  in  water,  for  a  small  quantity  of  hypo  to  be  replaced  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  hence  arose  blisters  and  frills.  It  followed  that  the 
weaker  the  “fixing"  solution  the  less  pressure  there  was  to  fight  against, 
and  we  expect  the  twenty  per  cent,  was  a  species  of  compromise  between 
safety  against  osmotic  troubles  and  a 
natural  desire  to  get  the  fixing  done 
with  as  little  waste  of  time  as  possible. 

But  nowadays,  except  under  unusual 
conditions  no  one  gets  blisters  or  frills 
on  his  plates  in  everyday  practice, 
so  much  have  plates  been  improved, 
and  the  twenty  per  cent,  idea  should 
be  abandoned,  for  the  occasional  work¬ 
er  cannot  but  be  impatient  to  see  the 
full  result  of  his  work,  while  the  oper¬ 
ator  in  a  large  establishment  does  not 
want  to  stand  twiddling  his  thumbs 
while  waiting  for  his  developed  plates 
to  fix.  lienee,  the  proper  strength  of 
hypo  is  not  twenty  per  cent.,  but  al¬ 
most  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made — al¬ 
most,  but  not  quite,  for  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo 
will  not  “fix"  a  plate  nearly  so  rapidly 
as  one  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  less 
strength.  A  pound  of  hypo  dissolved 
in  water  enough  to  make  up  to  the  bulk 
or  measure  of  two  pounds  of  water 
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will  be  a  fifty  per  cent,  solution — useful  for  stock  solution  and  of  a  suitable 
strength  for  fixing  negatives. 

A  Pretty  Lecture  Experiment  With  Hypo. 

The  extreme  solubility  of  this  salt  is  too  well-known,  as  is  also  the  cold 
I  produced  when  it  is  dissolved:  one  pound  dissolved  in  two  of  boiling  water 
l  will  give  a  solution  that  is  merely  lukewarm,  the  surplus  heat  being  absorbed 
during  the  dissolution  of  the  crystals.  This  is  merely  an  example  of  a  law  of 
wide  applicability  that  a  solid  substance  when  converted  into  a  liquid  absorbs 
heat.  The  converse  of  this  law — also  of  wide  applicability— that  when  a 
I  liquid  is  converted  into  a  solid  it  disengages  heat  is  less  familiar.  The  experi¬ 
ment  we  refer  to  is  an  illustration  of  this  law.  A  perfectly  clean  glass  flask 
is  taken — size  is  unimportant — and  about  half  filled  with  clean  crystals  of  hypo: 
they  must  be  quite  free  from  bits  of  wood  or  other  extraneous  particles.  It 
is  then  held  over  a  gas  flame  until  the  crystals  liquefy — hypo  will  always  dis¬ 
solve  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization.  A  plug  of  cotton-wool  is  placed  in 
the  neck  of  the  flask,  first  making  sure  that  there  is  no  suspended  matter 
in  the  newly  formed  liquid.  If  then  put  gently  away  in  a  cupboard  it  will  be 
found  to  retain  its  liquid  condition  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  if  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  the  experiment  the  flask  is  taken 
gently  from  its  resting  place,  and  first  putting  it  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
carefully  removing  the  plug,  a  tiny  crystal  of  hypo  is  dropped  into  the  liquid. 
In  a  second  or  two  this  crystal  sets  up  the  crystallization  of  all  the  fluid, 
which  in  a  brief  time  becomes  solid  and  becomes  so  hot  that  the  flask  cannot 
be  held  in  the  hand,  a  remarkable  illustration  of  heat  being  evolved  when 
a  liquid  becomes  solid. 

Clean  Graduates. 

A  little-suspected  source  of  failure  not  infrequently  happens  through 
the  use  of  a  graduate  that  is  not  chemically  clean.  Used  for  any  particular 
solution  required  it  receives  a  perfunctory  rinse,  and  is  put  aside  ready  for 
future  use.  This  is  altogether  the  wrong  way.  A  system  should  be  adopted 
under  which  every  graduate- — whatever  it  is  used  for — should  never  be  put 
away  dirty,  i.  e.,  chemically  dirty.  A  high  authority  once  defined  “dirt”  as 
“matter  in  the  wrong  place,”  and  a  very  true  definition  it  is  of  photographic 
dirt.  How  many  hundreds  of  ruined  negatives  and  prints  are  there  not  in 
existence,  which,  but  for  “matter  in  the  wrong  place”  would  be  the  proud 
possession  of  their  maker?  Photographers  who  worked  in  the  wet-plate 
days  had  perforce  to  have  their  graduates,  and  many  other  things  besides, 
scrupulously  clean  or  defects  innumerable  arose.  This  exactness  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  less  important  with  dry  plates,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  as  any¬ 
one  could  discover  by  ocular  evidence  should  he  attempt  to  measure  chloride 
of  gold  solution  and  follow  it  in  the  same  graduate  by  sulphocyanide 
solution,.  As  a  rule  a  sufficient  number  of  rinsings  will  suffice  to  make  the 
vessel  clean,  though  some  solutions,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate,  have  a  nasty- 
habit  of  clinging  to  glass  notwithstanding  repeated  rinsings.  A  rule  should' 
be  adopted  of  giving  a  complete  rinse  by  filling  the  graduate  and  emptying 
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it  at  least  three  times  before  placing  it  on  its  draining  peg.  Lest  this  should 
b,  co„„*,,d  a  mere  fad.  w,  present  W,0„|„g" 

ra  ion  of  the  need.  Take  a  test  tube  and  drop  into  it  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
i  oride  solution.  Fill  up  with  water  and  empty  down  the  sink.  Fill  up  a 
second  time  and  again  empty.  Many  would  think  it  was  clean  enough  then 
b  t  let  it  be  filled  up  a  third  time  after  emptying.  It  will  look  as  cfear  and 
co  orless  as  ciystal  to  the  eye;  yet  if  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  the  familiar 
sulphocyamde  be  dropped  in  a  distinct  coloration  will  be  perceived  Moral- 

a"  graduate3!  ^  with  clea"  wat-  before  putting  aside 

Mysterious  Cases  of  Fog. 

To  attempt  to  describe  all  the  causes  of  fog  would  be  to  write  a  treatise 
on  photography.  The  leading  causes  are,  however,  well  described  and  the 

Z  s  SButVetheln  Ty  b°0k  3nd  in  m°St  P'ate  manufacturers’  pam- 
2S  •  ,  Ut  there  0ften  occur  '^stances  whose  causes  have  never  been  de¬ 
an  nstance^of  ‘a  Sh°men  StanC6S  th6y  haV£  °,lly  bee"  -Uessed  at  We  know 
an  instance  of  a  brand  new  camera,  the  slides  charged  with  brand  new 

foo-ged  n°Thender  3  S3fe  hght’  bU‘  ‘n  absolute  darkness,  and  every  plate  was 

oped  but  iw  a  Camera'  Same  Slld6S’  simiIarlT  fiIled  and  similarly  devel- 
P  ’  .  y  another  operator,  and  every  negative  was  perfect  The  nnl 

explanation  that  could  be  suggested  was  carelessness  as  to  the  light  at  * 

2P"  rry  °Pm°'  ""”b"  »«<  -b  w“  “ot  fae  Sse  a.  ™ 

w  tow.  Another  instance  was  a  fog  at  each  end  of  half  nf  c 

plates,  followed  by  no  fog  from  the  plates  charged  and  exposed  by  th  11X9 

»errervh'  r***  **  "».“«■ 7«l;z 

tinct  proof  that  the  ^  °Ve''  exPeriments  resulted  in  dis- 

camera  fi«,  fcr  b,d  '!The‘'  '  """a"  ““  •”<!  tn  the 

te  but  the  stain  used  had  ,,„,eX  “  “ 

ecetted  a  similar  coating  at  the  collapsible  end  of  ,|„  draw  shutter  aid  fa 

4  s2^™^^i“rn«r  wy,rr ine  ,s  ■? 

of  nearly  all  the  so-called  “hla.P  u  ?  ’  !t  18  a  constituent 

used  compounding  a  ^  ^  *°  be 

Arranging  Figures  in  a  Group 
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repeated,  yet  we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  the  recommendation 
being  withdrawn  in  text  book  or  otherwise.  This  is  very  singular,  for  it  is 
nowadays  altogether  wrong  for  anyone  using  the  best  type  of  lens  he  can 
buy.  We  unhesitatingly  assert  that  with  any  first  rate  anastigmat,  and  none 
other  should  be  bought  by  anyone  with  money  at  command  at  the  present 
day.  Such  a  lens  will  give  in  perfect  focus  a  row  of  sitters  ranged  in  a 
straight  line  from  right  to  left.  If  the  centre  figure  is  in  focus  so  also  will 
be  the  very  end  figures.  This  should  be  well  noted  by  everyone  in  view  of  the 
misleading  instructions  that  hold  the  field.  They  were  all  right  in  the  days 
of  lenses  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  type.  They  are  all  wrong  with  the  best 
modern  anastigmats.  Verbum  sap. 


CHRISTMAS  MORNING 
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Editorial  Notes 


WE  ARE  pleased  to  show  our  readers  the  unusual  picture  of  the  North 
Avon,  England,  in  winter,  with  the  crystal  hoarfrost.  This  charm¬ 
ing  view  was  sent  us  by  a  friend,  who  unfortunately  has  not  given 
us  any  detail  as  to  method. 

•  •  •  *  ♦  • 


THE  charming  child  picture  on  another  page  is  by  our  old  friend,  G. 
Watmough  Webster,  of  West  Kirby,  England,  who  writes,  under 
date  of  November  30th,  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  making  pictures 
of  this  kind,  as  the  demand  for  post  cards  is  as  great  in  England  as  it  is  in 
this  country.  The  practical  notes  appearing  on  another  page  in  this  issue 
were  written  by  our  learned  contributor,  Mr.  Webster. 


OUR  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Allen  M.  Clay,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  who 
made  the  interesting  picture  entitled  “The  Cloister,”  which  embel¬ 
lished  our  November  number,  now  writes  us  that  his  picture  “was 
made  with  a  four-times  color  screen.”  “Our  California  sun  in  September  at 
three  o’clock  is  very  bright,”  writes  Mr.  Clay,  “and  an  exposure  of  one-half  of 
a  second  with  F  11  on  a  brightly  lighted  subject  would,  I  fear,  hopelessly 
overtime  it.” 

$$$$$$ 


THE  Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  are  certainly  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  enterprise  in  establishing  a  comprehensive  cash  com¬ 
petition  for  photographers,  open  to  all  users  of  Ansco  products  or  the 
Hammer  Dry  Plate.  Over  $700  is  offered  in  cash  prizes,  and  the  judges  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Managing  Editors  of  The  Photo-Era,  American  Photography  and 
The  Photographic  Times.  Full  particulars  are  given  on  another  page  of 
this  number,  to  which  we  refer  the  interested  reader. 

$$$$$$ 


£  £  T3  EFORE  I  took  up  photography  I  scarcely  knew  the  difference  be- 
I  J  tween  an  oak  and  elm  tree.  I  had  no  idea  what  a  lot  of  different 
forms  of  clouds  one  can  see.”  Expressions  of  this  kind  are  com¬ 
mon  among  photographers.  In  other  words,  the  camera  is  a  powerful  educa¬ 
tional  apparatus,  leading  its  user  both  to  observe  and  to  think.  It  not  only 
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opens  out  new  windows  in  Nature’s  vast  mansion,  but  brings  into  activity 
various  faculties  present  but  dormant  in  us  all.  Primitive  man’s  first  lessons 
of  life  were  connected  with  his  seeking  food  from  plants  and  animals  anc 
shelter  from  his  enemies  of  all  kinds.  He  was  a  naturalist  by  necessity.  The1 
last  few  thousands  of  years  of  easier  conditions  of  existence  have  not  eradi¬ 
cated  his  deeper-planted  instinct,  but  merely  allowed  them  to  lie  dormant! 
All  young  folk  show  interest  in  living  things. 

$$$$$$ 


ALTHOUGH  development  papers  ( e .  g.,  bromide  and  gaslight)  have 
largely  displaced  the  slower  printing-out  papers,  yet  at  times  one  is 
glad  to  use  the  latter  class  of  papers,  and,  as  sunshine  seems  to  be 
going  out  of  fashion,  it  is  useful  to  know  that  in  case  of  emergency  one  can 
employ  artificial  light.  For  instance,  an  average  portrait  quality  of  negative 
will  take  three  to  five  hours  to  print  with  P.O.P.  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  or 
so  from  an  incandescent  gas  burner.  If  an  electric  arc  lamp  be  used  at  12 
inches  to  18  inches  the  time  is  cut  down  to  somewhere  between  a  quarter 
and  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  As  a  “dernier  resort”  one  can  print  out  a 
very  faint  image  by  burning  magnesium  (say  18  inches)  about  6  inches  from 
the  negative,  bathing  the  print  for  one  minute  in  a  10  grain  per  ounce  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  iodide,  rinsing,  and  developing  with  an  active  Quinol  de¬ 
veloper,  washing,  toning,  and  fixing. 


$$$$$$ 


MOST  of  us  have  seen  the  glimmer  of  the  glowworm  and  the  flash  of 
of  light  following  the  dip  of  the  oar  in  the  sea  some  summer  even¬ 
ing.  The  glowworm  is  not  a  “worm,”  but  a  beetle  ( Lampyris 
noctiluca) ,  the  female  being  wingless  and  more  luminous  than  the  male.  The 
splash  of  light  in  the  sea  water  is  the  product  of  vast  numbers  of  tiny  animals 
(A  octiliica  miliaris) ,  belonging  to  the  flagellate  protozoa,  floating  about  the 
upper  layers  of  the  water  and  forming  a  pelagic  population  (plankton),  af¬ 
fording  food  for  fishes.  Photographers  are  interested  to  know  that  Langley 
and  \  ery  have  compared  the  spectrum  of  sunlight  with  that  of  the  firefly 
(Pyrophorus  noctilucus),  or  “lightening-bug,”  of  America,  and  find  this 
beetle's  spectrum  falls  off  at  each  end,  but  is  richer  than  the  solar  spectrum 
in  the  green  rays.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  animal  luminosity  is  due  to 
oxidation  of  phosphorus,  though  probably  it  is  due  to  oxidation  of  fatty 
matter. 

$$$$$$ 


THE  picture  of  the  Saskatchewan  Parliament  Buildings  on  page  16 
was  made  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Lott,  a  valued  subscriber  to  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  on  the  occasion  of  the  official  opening  of  the  build¬ 
ings  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  on  the  night  of  October  12th,  1912. 
The  buildings  were  illuminated  from  the  side  of  the  Wascana  Lake  by  a 
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Dattery  of  four  powerful  searchlights,  located  just  to  the  left  of  the  camera. 
The  row  of  what  appears  to  be  fence  posts  in  the  picture,  in  front  of  the 
juildings,  were  really  rocket  stands,  from  which  fireworks  were  set  off  later 
in  the  evening.  The  exposure  for  this  picture  was  made  at  about  half  past 
eight  on  a  very  dark  night.  The  Turner-Reich  Lens,  series  2nd,  with  wide 
open  aperture,  was  used,  and  the  exposure  itself  was  30  seconds,  on  a  Bar¬ 
nett  extra  rapid  Orthochromatic  Plate.  Rodinal  was  used  as  a  developing 
agent,  and  the  print  from  which  our  illustration  was  made  was  on  Sel- 
tona  paper. 


$$$$$$ 


ORKS,  though  in  daily  use  in  the  photographer’s  work-room,  seldom  re¬ 


ceive  a  moment's  thought.  One  worker  will  use  the  same  cork  and 


bottle  for  two  different  solutions,  with  scant  attention  to  cleansing 
either  bottle  or  cork.  Another  will  require  a  fresh  bottle  and  cork  for  every 
different  solution.  Between  those  two  extremes  a  rational  ‘Via  media”  may 
be  found.  A  really  good  cork  is  not  too  often  met  with,  but  when  found 
is  worth  caring  for.  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  solutions  in  everyday 
use  in  the  dark  room  have  but  a  superficial  action,  if  any  at  all,  on  a  good 
sound  cork.  In  the  majority  of  cases  one  may  in  practice  turn  an  old  cork 
into  a  new  one  by  freely  rubbing  its  surface  on  a  piece  of  fine  glass  (sand) 
paper.  Indeed,  surface  cleansing  in  this  way  is  advisable  in  all  cases  where 
the  same  cork  is  to  be  used  for  two  different  solutions.  Corks  used  for 
solutions  containing  acids,  strong  alkali  or  iodine,  should  be  very  carefully 
examined  before  being  changed  in  their  use. 


$$$$$$ 


IT  IS  commonly  supposed  by  young  photographers  that  ascertaining  the 
focal  length  of  a  lens  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  business.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  show  that  this  impression  is  erroneous:  Focus 
the  lens  for  any  distant  object.  Measure  the  distance  between  some  point 
at  the  back  and  some  other  point  at  the  front  of  the  camera.  Call  this  A. 
Now  set  up  a  foot  rule  in  a  good  light  and  focus  this  so  that  the  12-inch 
length  occupies  any  exact  number  of  inches  on  the  ground  glass ;  let  us  say 
four  inches  by  way  of  example.  Thus  the  12-inch  object  has  a  four-inch 
image,  so  the  ratio  of  object  to  image  is  3  to  1.  Again  measure  the  distance 
between  the  previously  selected  points  at  the  back  and  front  of  the  camera. 
Call  this  B.  Subtracting  A  from  B  we  get  the  distance  the  camera  was  ex¬ 
tended  between  the  two  observations.  Suppose  this  to  be  2^2  inches.  Multi¬ 
plying  this  extension  by  the  “ratio”  3  we  get  7^2  inches  as  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens.  Note  that  this  method  does  not  necessitate  taking  the  lens  out  of  the 
camera. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


YELLOW  STAINING  OF  WHITES  IN  URANIUM 
TONING. 

By  Dr.  L.  Cramer. 

The  author  after  numerous  tests  found 
that  the  cause  of  the  yellowing  of  the 
whites  in  uranium  toning  was  due  to 
hydrogen  ferricyanide  and  not  to  the  iron 
and  uranium  salts,  as  had  been  previously 
suspected.  Gelatine  colored  yellow  as 
above  may  have  its  color  discharged  by 
placing  in  a  5  to  10%  solution  of  any  of 
the  following  salts : 

Sodium  sulphate,  chloride,  nitrate,  sul¬ 
phite,  hydroxite,  acetate  and  phosphate, 
Potassium  nitrate,  bromide  carbonate,  oxa¬ 
late,  citrate  and  alum.  Ammonium  thio¬ 
cyanate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  while  cit¬ 
ric  acid  makes  the  color  permanent 

The  color  disappears  in  a  few  minutes. 
If  not,  repeat  the  treatment,  then  wash 
five  to  ten  minutes.  The  yellow  color  is 
more  intense  as  the  toning  bath  is  more 
concentrated.  The  older  formulas  and 
their  variations  containing  considerable 
acid,  tend  more  to  give  a  yellow  color  than 
the  newer.  Adding  any  of  the  above  salts 
used  for  removing  the  yellow  color,  to  the 
toning  solutions,  reduces  the  density  of 
the  stain  but  the  tone  suffers  thereby.  The 
latter  method  consequently  is  not  practical. 
The  above  is  the  gist  of  a  very  exhaustive 
article. 

— Photographische  Industrie,  No.  17  and 
29,  1912. 

^  4 

PENETRATION  OF  DAYLIGHT  INTO  THE  OCEAN'S 
DEPTHS. 

By  Helland  Hansen. 

Some  interesting  tests  were  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Azores  regarding  the 
amount  of  light  at  various  depths.  It 
was  found  that  light  penetrated  to  a  much 
greater  depth  than  had  been  thought  pos¬ 
sible.  The  different  spectral  regions  of 
sunlight  are  absorbed  unequally.  At  a 


depth  of  100  meters  (about  328  feet)  all  the 
light  elements  can  still  be  ascertained,  but 
the  red  are  more  prominent  than  the  blue 
and  violet.  At  500  meters  (about  1,640 
feet)  the  red  rays  are  completely  absorbed 
by  the  upper  water  layers,  while  the  blue 
and  violet  still  impress  the  photographic 
plate.  When  we  reach  1,000  meters  (about 
3,280  feet)  only  the  violet  and  ultra-vio¬ 
let  are  present.  Beyond  1,700  meters 
(about  5,576  feet,  over  one  mile)  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  daylight. 
The  only  light  is  that  from  marine  life. 
In  1871,  William  Siemes  made  similar 
tests  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  did  not  go 
beyond  183  meters^  (about  600  feet). — 
Frankfurter  Umschau,  1912. 

— Photographisches  JVochenblatt,  Vol.  38, 

No.  39. 

^  &  4- 

MANUFACTURED  EVIDENCE  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  firm  has  been  founded  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  evidence  to  be  used 
for  obtaining  divorces.  Methods  used 
sound  fantastic,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
withhold  them  from  our  readers. 

For  instance,  a  husband  wishes  to  be 
free  from  his  wife,  but  cannot  prove  any 
indiscretions  on  the  part  of  his  “better 
half.”  Any  suitable  man  and  woman  are 
then  photographed  in  a  compromising 
position  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  face 
of  the  man  is  rather  indistinct,  while  that 
of  the  woman  is  easily  recognizable.  The 
head  of  the  woman  is  now  blocked  out  and 
that  of  the  wife  printed  in.  The  print  is 
now  well  retouched  and  copied  and  a  print 
of  the  latter  used.  This  trick  was  first 
successfully  used  in  1908  in  a  divorce  case 
in  Glasgow  and  the!  woman  convicted. 
This  sort  of  thing  cannot  last  long  and, 
no  doubt,  if  used  much  would  soon  attract 
the  attentions  of  the  police  and  this  would 
end  it. — Apollo,  Vol.  18,  No.  400. 
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KEEPING  DEVELOPED  BUT  NOT  FIXED  PLATES. 

While  traveling  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  properly  fix  and  wash  one’s  plates.  A 
method  which  permits  the  development  but 
does  not  require  the  immediate  fixing  of 
the  plate,  is  a  convenience.  After  devel¬ 
opment  the  plate  is  rinsed  off  and  then 
placed  for  half  to  one  minute  in  a  2% 
tartaric  acid  solution ;  the  tray  should  be 
rocked.  This  renders  the  plate  insensitive 
to  diffused  daylight.  Following  the  acid 
bath  the  plate  is  again  rinsed  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  dried.  The  drying  may 
be  hastened  by  soaking  the  plate  in  alcohol 
first.  This  method  is  only  possible  with 
alkaline  developers,  but  not  where  ferrous 
oxalate  is  used.  On  return  from  the  trip 
the  plates  may  be  fixed  and  washed  in  the 
usual  manner. — Rev.  Photo,  du  Sud  Est., 
1912. 

— Photographisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  38, 
No.  39- 

^  ^ 

DETECTING  IMITATION  BROMIDE  POST  CARDS. 

By  Senex. 

Bromide  post  cards  are  largely  used  on 
account  of  their  fine  appearance  and  grad¬ 


ations  of  light  and  shade.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  close  imitation  by  photo¬ 
mechanical  processes,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  latter.  It  may  be  of  advantage  to 
dealers  and  others  to  know  if  certain  cards 
are  real  bromide  prints  or  only  imita¬ 
tions,  the  former  being  more  expensive. 

On  examination  through  a  magnifying 
glass  the  imitation  cards  show  more  or 
less  grain  in  the  half  tones.  Bromide  cards 
are  free  from  any  grain.  Another  and  bet¬ 
ter  test  is  to  place  the  card  in  a  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate  (blue  vFriol)  and  add 
to  this  a  concentrated  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  salt.  A  true  bromide  (or  ‘“gas  light”) 
card  will  soon  bleach,  while  those  made 
by  printer's  ink  are  not  affected. — Photo- 
graphische  Industrie,  No.  39,  1912. 

4s-  4=-  41 

“carl  ZEISS,”  JENA. 

The  world  famous  optical  firm  of  Carl 
Zeiss  now  employs  over  4,000  people.  The 
number  has  grown  steadily  since  1880, 
when  the  total  number  of  employees  and 
officials  were  only  82.  In  1885  this  had 
grown  to  240;  1895,  615;  1900,  i,35S;  1910, 

2,576. 

— Photographische  Chronik,  No.  78,  1912. 
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PA  RINA  M  ENT  BUILDINGS 


Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  cor  tribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution.— The  Editors.] 


THE  DEVELOPING  TANK. 

I  found  in  using  the  formulas  for  tank 
development  recommended  by  the  makers 
of  the  tank,  my  outdoor  photos  were  en¬ 
tirely  too  flat  and  lacking  in  brilliancy,  while 
a  picture-galley  man’s  negatives  with 
the  same  apparatus  were  correct.  Then 
I  began  changing  the  formula  to  suit  my 
needs,  and  have  adopted  the  following  as 
correct  for  outdoor  work :  I  make  the 
pyro  developer  exactly  according  to  the 
formula  recommended  for  Comet  plates, 
but  for  use  I  take  equal  parts  of  each 
of  the  three  solutions.  This  means,  I  put 
in  50  per  cent,  more  of  both  pyro  and  car¬ 
bonate  solutions  than  the  directions  call 
for — sometimes  not  quite  as  much,  but 
always  take  the  sulphite  just  as  directions 
call  for.  This  not  only  causes  all  the  three 
stock  solutions  to  be  used  up  at  the  same 
time,  but  gets  the  proper  contrast  and 
brilliancy  for  outdoor  exposures.  Group 
1 1  pictures  taken  outdoors  in  the  shade  and 
I1  developed  with  regular  tank  formula  will 
!  be  found  flat  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
scheme  outlined  above  will  make  them 
right.  This  works  well  for  all  outdoor 
[pictures  including  quick  snapshots.  A  little 
|  extra  time  added  to  the  development  will 
help  the  snapshots  but,  of  course,  do  not 
do  this  unless  plates  in  tank  are  all  of 
that  kind.  The  direction  sheet  referred  to 
calls  for  24  ounces  of  water  for  each  solu¬ 
tion  and  pyro  (A)  oxalic  acid  15  grains, 
pyro  one  ounce;  sulphite  soda  (B)  3 

ounces;  carbonate  soda  (C)  1 y2  ounces — 
anhydrous  sodas  being  used. 

The  same  idea  can  be  worked  out  in 
any  formula,  but  above  is  recommended 
for  its  simplicity  and  application  to  vari¬ 
ous  makes  of  plates.  5x7  Eastman  tank 
is  figured  in  above  and  3  ounces  from  each 
bottle  of  stock  solution  for  a  batch  of  de- 
I  veloper  for  tank.  Develop  25  to  30  min- 
I  utes,  at  65  degrees. 


If  after  you  have  used  your  tank  awhile 
it  leaks  through  the  top  and  is  not  air¬ 
tight,  carefully  fit  a  piece  of  oil  cloth  in 
the  cover  and  you  will  likely  have  a  cure 
for  it.  When  tank  is  not  in  use  keep 
filled  with  clean  water  and  the  cover  on, 
but  only  pressed  down  enough  to  keep  oil 
cloth  in  place  and  in  shape.  Occasionally 
put  some  oxalic  or  acetic  acid  in  water 
and  let  stand  awhile  before  you  rinse  it 
out.  Burt  Stone. 

^  ^  ^ 

TRAY-RACIC  FOR  ECONOMIZING  SPACE. 

When  handling  the  larger-sized  plates  or 
papers,  or  making  a  number  of  small  prints 
in  a  short  time  (which  requires  large  trays 
for  fixing  and  washing)  a  rack  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  trays  one  above  another  will  save 
much  bench  space,  and  one  can  quickly  be 
made  from  a  light  shallow  packing-box,  a 


few  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  trays, 
by  knocking  out  one  side  and  inserting 
a  shelf.  When  laid  flat  on  the  table,  as 
shown  in  sketch,  three  trays  (for  devel¬ 
oper,  water  and  hypo)  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  same  space  as  one. 

In  making  prints  on  D.  O.  P.  a  board  can 
be  fastened  at  the  back  to  shade  the  de¬ 
veloping  tray,  and  the  printing  light  placed 
behind  it.  W.  S.  D. 
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Items  of  Interest 


We  note,  with  regret,  the  death  of  our 
old  friend,  0.  Pierie  Havens,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.  Mr.  Havens  was  born  in  Os¬ 
sining,  N.  Y.,  in  1838,  but  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  lived  in  the 
South,  where  he  was  identified  with  many 
fraternal  and  commercial  organizations,  as 
well  as  with  the  National  Photographic 
Association.  Mr.  Havens  was  a  success¬ 
ful  business  man,  as  well  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  photographer,  and  he  was  a  good 
friend  of  everybody  who  knew  him. 

4=- 

L.  F.  HAMMER 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  genial 
features  of  our  good  old  friend,  L.  F. 
Hammer,  the  distinguished  dry  plate 
manufacturer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the 
cover  of  Portrait  for  December.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  are  extracted  from  the  brief 
biography  which  accompanies  the  por¬ 
trait  : 

Mr.  Hammer  is  first  of  all  a  good 
photographer  and  one  of  the  most  succes- 
ful  of  those  who  have  worked  under  the 
skylight  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  true, 
therefore,  that  he  is  the  only  manufac¬ 
turer  of  dry  plates  who  is  a  well  seasoned 
studio  man,  and  to  that  is  due  the  subtle 
quality  of  Hammer  plates  for  portrait 
work.  He  knows  what  the  work  requires 
and  demands,  and  he  puts  the  result  of 
his  experience  into  the  plates. 

Mr.  Hammer  came  to  this  country  from 
Germany  in  1854,  and  excepting  for  a  few 
months  which  were  spent  on  a  farm,  his 
entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  photog¬ 
raphy — first  as  an  apprentice,  then  as  an 
assistant,  next  as  a  prosperous  owner  of 
a  studio,  and  at  present  as  the  head  of 
tlie  great  manufacturing  plant  of  the 
Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company. 


The  Hammer  Studio  is  still  a  landmark 
in  St.  Louis. 

Papa  Hammer,  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  those  who  know  him  well,  has 
made  good  in  all  he  has  undertaken.  As 
an  employee  he  was  faithful  to  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests,  and  this  was  vouched 
for  by  a  most  romantic  episode  recorded 
by  the  beautiful  wife  of  his  employer.  His 
kindly  ways,  courteous  demeanor,  as  well 
as  his  good  looks,  have  won  him  many 
friends,  among  both  men  and  women,  and 
above  all,  the  staunchness  of  his  character. 
He  left  his  first  employer  for  whom  he 
worked  many  years,  to  start  in  business 
for  himself.  By  dint  of  hard  work,  energy 
and  interest  in  his  art  he  achieved  a  lead¬ 
ing  place  as  a  studio  photographer.  He 
married  a  sweet  wholesome  woman  and 
raised  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls, 
every  one  of  whom  is  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  in  St.  Louis  and  contributes 
to  the  higher  citizenship  of  that  city. 

To  Mr.  Hammer  belongs  the  distinction 
of  being  the  one  great  photographer  to 
make  enough  money  and  gain  sufficient 
experience  in  the  business  of  making  and 
selling  photographs  to  launch  and  carry  to 
success  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
plate  industries  in  the  world.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mer  is  of  a  very  modest  and  retiring  dis¬ 
position,  and  therefore  dislikes  to  be  in 
the  limelight.  Sometime  ago  when  attend¬ 
ing  a  national  convention,  his  main  com¬ 
petitor,  after  making  a  very  long  speech, 
referred  the  audience  to  Mr.  Hammer.  Mr. 
Hammer  acquitted  himself  as  follows :  “My 
competitor  is  a  good  talker  and  has  told 
you  all  he  knows.  I  am  a  very  poor 
speaker,  and  besides  it  would  take  me  many 
hours  to  tell  you  all  about  plate  mak¬ 
ing.  Everything  that  I  may  tell  you  about 
Hammer  Dry  Plates  is  contained  in  ‘Ham¬ 
mer’s  Little  Book,’  ”  and  with  that  he  sat 
down. 
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Amongthe  Camera  Clubs 
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[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning-  their  clubs.— The  Editors.] 


A  new  photographic  society,  viz. :  the 
“West  Norwood  and  District  Camera 
Club,”  has  just  been  formed  in  England. 
A  series  of  outings,  lectures,  and  demon¬ 
strations  have  been  arranged.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  membership,  etc.,  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  A.  G.  Field,  6,  The  Broadway, 
West  Norwood. 

*  *  * 

TORONTO  CAMERA  CLUB. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Toronto  Camera  Club,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Edwin  Utley ;  past  president,  Hugh 
Neilson;  ist  vice-president,  J.  Y.  S.  Ross; 
2nd  vice-president,  Albert  Kelly ;  commit¬ 
tee,  A.  G.  Fraser,  E.  W.  Hendrick,  A.  S. 
Bowers,  E.  Hoch,  A.  R.  Blackburn,  H. 
Boultbee ;  secretary-treasurer,  Edward  Y. 
Spurr.  Dr.  E.  E.  King,  representative  to 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 

*  * 

The  London  Camera  Club  opened  its 
present  session  of  “Thursday  evenings”  in 
a  most  sucessful  manner  with  a  lecture  by 
Dr.  Francis  Ward.  He  showed  his  latest 
conquests  in  the  “under  water  photog¬ 
raphy,”  of  fishes,  diving  birds,  and  various 
mammals  (seal,  otter,  etc.).  In  the  never- 
ending  “struggle  for  existence”  the  less 
easily  seen  animals  have  the  two-fold  ad¬ 
vantage  of  escaping  the  attention  of  those 
who  prey  on  them,  and  more  easily  hunt- 
I  ing  their  own  food.  Hence  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  survival  of  those  animals  whose 
I  skins  serve  best  as  mirrors  reflecting  their 
surroundings  of  rock,  water-plants,  and  so 
I  forth,  and  hence  the  prevalence  of  white  or 
light  colored  bellies  of  fishes.  Diving  birds 
carry  under  water  a  large  number  of  very 
small  bubbles  of  air  entangled  in  their 
feathers,  and  thus  a  bird  with  black  feathers 
may  become  a  mirror.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  with  fur-clad  diving  mammals. 


By  means  of  the  cinematograph  used  in 
the  dark  chamber  under  water  in  his  gar¬ 
den  pond,  Dr.  Ward  has  secured  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  series  of  studies,  show¬ 
ing  the  remarkable  movements  of  what 
he  used  to  call  “birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.” 
*  *  * 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY  AND  THE  BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

Mr.  John  Vormer  of  1899,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Currie  of  1908,  have  returned  to  the  col¬ 
lege  for  review  work. 

Organizing  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  During  the  past  month  the  students 
have  organized  a  Students’  Social  Club,  a 
Basket  Ball  Team,  a  Photographers’ 
Bowling  Team  and  an  Engravers’  Bowling- 
Team,  and  are  now  organizing  a  students’ 
orchestra.  The  photographers’  and  en¬ 
gravers’  bowling  teams  are  having  some 
very  exciting  battles.  At  the  present  time 
the  photographers  are  leading  by  only  eight 
pins. 

The  College  Camera  Club  held  a  salon 
last  month,  with  criticism  of  pictures, 
and  a  special  lecture  on  home  portraiture 
by  Prof.  Scott.  The  winners  in  the  picture 
contest  were  Messrs.  Kondo,  Kunishige, 
Lyons,  and  Miss  Allen.  Miss  Josephine 
McLachlan  entertained  the  Camera  Club 
on  the  29th  in  honor  of  the  departing  mem¬ 
bers,  Mr.  Lyons  and  Mr.  Catencamp.  A 
delightful  evening  was  spent,  a  unique  fea¬ 
ture  being  the  singing  of  the  national 
songs  of  Germany,  Japan,  China,  Ireland 
and  America  by  representatives  of  those 
nations  present. 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Gregg,  student  of  1911, 
writes  of  his  good  success  in  specializing 
on  landscape  and  seascape  work  around 
the  Pacific  Coast,  near  his  home  at  Bay 
City,  Ore.  He  is  having  an  immense  sale 
for  his  prints  all  over  the  country. 
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T.  Y.  Crowell  Co. 


1  Photographic  Reviews  | 


BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC, 

1913. 

We  have  received  from  George  Murphy, 
Inc.,  general  sales  agents  for  the  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  the  1913 
volume.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said 
by  way  of  introducing  this  fifty-second 
annual  volume  to  our  readers.  Its  contents 
are  very  closely  on  the  lines  of  previous 
issues  and  will  continue  to  be  of  interest 
to  many.  A  number  of  practical  contri¬ 
butions  are  given,  and  generally  the  aim 
is  to  include  subjects  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  actual  work  of  producing  nega¬ 
tives  and  photographic  prints  of  all  kinds. 
The  price  in  paper  covers  is  50  cents  per 
copy;  cloth  bound  $1.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  supply  our  readers  with  the  book  on 
receipt  of  price. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“Charcoals  of  New  and  Old  New  York.” 
Pictures  and  text  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $5  net. 

This  beautiful  book  is  perhaps  the  most 
notable  and  satisfactory  embodiment  of 
the  peculiar,  characteristic  charm  of  New 
York  that  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Smith, 
an  old  New  Yorker,  is  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  city  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  his  pictures,  with  the  contrasts  of  the 
old  and  new  will  give  a  rich  pleasure  to 
the  reader.  The  humor,  picturesqueness 
and  charm  of  the  text  are  no  more  notable 
than  the  fidelity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
drawings  by  this  versatile  artist.  The 
book  is  carefully  printed  on  special  paper, 
and  is  sure  to  be  of  value  to  the  art  lover 
and  helpful  and  suggestive  to  the  photog¬ 
rapher. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“Childhood”  by  Burges  Johnson.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  by  Cecilia  Bull 
Hunter  and  Caroline  Ogden,  4to,  cloth. 
$3.00  net. 

The  charming  photographs  of  children 
or  subjects  related  to  children  in  this 
elaborate  volume  will  probably  attract  the 


first  attention  of  those  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  copy  come  into  their  possession. 
And  these  fine  illustrations  are  certainly 
worthy  of  long  and  close  inspection.  There 
are  twenty  in  all,  and  they  are  among  the 
best  things  of  the  kind  published.  Ac¬ 
companying  these  photographs,  which,  by 
the  way,  have  been  printed  and  mounted 
so  as  to  show  to  the  best  advantage,  are 
an  equal  number  of  original  poems  by 
Burges  Johnson.  He  has  put  his  best 
thought  into  that  which  here  first  sees 
print,  and  the  results  are  fully  worthy  of 
the  beautiful  setting  given  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“Die  Grundgesetze  der  naturgetreuen 
photographischen  Abbildungen,”  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Gleichen.  Published  by  Wil¬ 
helm  Knapp.  Halle  a.  S.,  Germany.  Price, 
Mk.  2.40. 

This  little  volume  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  like  the  mathematics  of  optical 
instruments.  It  deals  entirely  with  the 
fundamental  laws  governing  the  correct 
reproduction  of  objects  by  means  of  the 
camera.  A  number  of  chapters  deal  with 
the  proper  selection  of  lenses,  the  ordinary 
and  tele-photo  variety,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  distortion  of  perspective. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,”  by  A.  Rad- 
clyffe  Dugmore.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dugmore  has  a  high  reputation  as 
a  hunter  with  the  camera.  This  book  will 
be  a  joy  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  bird 
and  animal  photography.  The  sport  of 
photographing  the  wild  birds  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  author  long  ago,  and  his  work 
in  this  direction  is  particularly  fine.  He 
shows  us  also  the  migration  of  the  cari¬ 
bou,  the  opossum  in  his  famous  game  of 
playing  ’possum,  and  he  describes  with  pen 
and  photograph  some  notable  adventures 
in  fishing,  in  tramping  through  the  woods 
in  the  heart  of  winter,  and  in  camping. 
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Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


The  holiday  season  that  has  just  passed 
has  probably  suggested  to  you  dozens  of 
uses  for  water  colors,  and  these  uses  are 
not  confined  to  photographic  prints  alone. 
Some  of  the  most  attractive  Christmas 
and  Xew  Year’s  cards  were  made  so  by  the 
addition  of  a  touch  of  color  here  and 
there.  Of  course,  the  colors  must  be 
transparent,  and  if  they  are  not  expen¬ 
sive,.  so  much  the  better. 

The  most  practical  and  inexpensive 
colors  on  the  market  are  the  Velox  Trans¬ 
parent  Water  Color  Stamps.  These 
colors  are  unequaled  in  quality  and  are 
put  up  in  most  convenient  form  for  use 
in  coloring  Velox  prints,  bromide  enlarge¬ 
ments,  lantern  slides,  halftone  engravings, 
etc. 

A  complete  booklet,  consisting  of  twelve 
colors  arranged  in  perforated  leaflets,  mak¬ 
ing  twenty-four  stamps  of  each  color,  and 
the  full  directions  for  coloring  pictures, 
is  sold  for  25  cents.  Have  your  dealer 
show  you  these  colors  and  see  how  simple 
it  is  to  do  colpr  work. 


Keeping  your  negatives  without  an  East¬ 
man  Film  Negative  Album  is  like  book¬ 
keeping  without  a  ledger.  The  Film  Nega¬ 
tive  Album  provides  a  strong  transparent 
tissue  envelope  for  each  film  negative, 
each  envelope  is  numbered,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  envelopes  are  bound  in  strong  cloth 
covers.  There  is  a  complete  index  in  the 
front  of  the  album  for  a  title  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  negative,  and  the  negatives 
may  be  seen  through  the  transparent  en¬ 
velopes  without  the  necessity  of  handling 
them.  Negatives  worth  keeping  at  all  are 
worth  keeping  in  one  of  these  very  con¬ 
venient  Eastman  Albums. 


Photographing  the  children  is  a  most 
fascinating  application  of  the  camera. 


Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  have  a  little  folder  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  send  to  any  who  may  ask 
about  the  “Bausch  &  Lomb  Zeiss  Tessar 
in  the  Home.”  The  Tessar  lens  can  be 
fitted  to  practically  any  camera  on  the 
market  and  allows  successful  picture  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  house  or  on  dark  days  when 
other  lenses  fail. 

Just  put  43-HB  with  your  address  on  a 
postal  card  and  mail  to  them  today. 

Page  nine,  of  the  Wollensak  Optical 
Company’s  new  catalogue  contains  a  guar¬ 
antee  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
purchasers  of  photographic  goods.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

“LET  THE  USER  JUDGE” 

That  we  guarantee  our  product  is  a 
matter  of  course — all  reputable  firms  do 
so,  but  we  go  a  step  farther,  and  take  the 
attitude  that  we  don’t  care  to  make  a  sale 
unless  it  is  to  a  thoroughly  satisfied,  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  we  don’t  consider  it  good  busi¬ 
ness  policy  to  force  our  goods  on  anyone. 
The  merits  of  our  products  are  presented 
in  a  truthful,  concise  manner,  no-  claims 
being  made  for  them  that  will  not  bear 
out  our  statements  in  every  respect. 

We  aim  to  furnish  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  with  all  necessary  information  re¬ 
garding  our  product,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  arrange  a  trial  period  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  days  with  a  customer’s  dealer,  for 
any  of  our  products  they  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in,  so  that  they  may  be  tried  out 
intelligently  for  the  work  desired  and  in 
comparison  with  competitive  articles.  We 
are  then  content  to  “Let  the  User  Judge” 
and  purchase  whatever  suits  him  best. 

Some  of  the  excellent  football  pictures 
which  illustrated  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  that  subject  in  our  November  is- 
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sue,  were  credited  to  him  by  mistake  with 
those  which  he  did  make.  Four  of  the 
pictures  in  question  were  made  by  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Starr  with  a  Graflex  Camera. 
We  are  very  glad  to  give  both  Mr.  Starr 
and  the  excellent  camera  which  he  used 
full  credit  for  these  instantaneous  pictures 
made  by  him. 


The  Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  wish  to  secure  twenty-four  unusu¬ 
ally  good  photographs.  Perhaps  you  can 
furnish  one,  or  more,  of  them. 

This  is  what  they  say : 

We  would  like  to  have  you  mail  us  one 
or  more  photographs  of  your  own  taking 
— the  subject  or  subjects  which  please  you 
most. 

About  once  in  every  so  often  someone 
takes  a  remarkably  pleasing  photograph 
— the  subject  is  an  unusual  one,  the  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions  are  better  than  usual. 
The  time  of  exposure  is  correctly  judged, 
and  the  result  is  a  notable  negative — 
full  of  beauty  and  human  interest. 

You  may  have  such  negative  in  your 
possession ;  or,  between  now  and  May 
first  next,  you  may  secure  one. 

We  wish  to  secure  twenty-four  such 
negatives  and  we  will  be  glad  to  pay  well 
for  them  (see  offer  on  opposite  page). 

After  securing  the  negatives,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  use  them  for  advertising  purposes, 
and  wherever  we  reproduce  them,  we  will 
print  full  credit  to  the  person  who  has 
taken  the  picture. 

We  do  not  want  constrained  poses,  nor 
pictures  that  are  manifestly  pictures,  made 
striking  by  lighting  effects  that  are  not 
natural.  Neither  do  we  want  pictures  in 
which  professional  models  and  painted 
backgrounds  lend  an  air  of  artificiality. 
Instead,  we  want  natural  scenes — made 
in  the  house,  or  on  an  outing. 

A  photograph  of  a  bit  of  woodland,  or 
meadow,  or  lake  or  shore,  a  grouping 
of  children,  or  a  mother  and  child,  or  a 
child  alone — a  picture  of  a  family  pet  or 
a  tbit  of  still  life,  genre  pictures  of  all 
kinds.  These,  and  many  other  subjects 
are  what  we  need. 

Those  that  will  be  selected  must  be  ar¬ 
tistic — not  “freaky”;  simple,  not  compli¬ 
cated — just  the  sort  of  pictures  that  any¬ 
one  may  take  if  they  have  a  good  camera, 


film  or  plate,  and  paper — an  unusually 
pleasing  subject,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  natural  rather  than  arti¬ 
ficial  effects. 

Such  a  piece  of  photographic  work  is 
frequently  found  among  “snapshot”  nega¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  among  those  which  have 
been  taken  with  greater  deliberation.  So 
we  suggest  that  you  look  over  your  prints, 
and  make  a  selection  to  be  submitted  to 
us. 

Also,  if  between  now  and  May  first  next, 
you  secure  one  or  more  negatives  that  are 
especially  pleasing,  make  clear  prints  of 
them,  and  let  us  see  them.  All  that  are 
sent  us  will  be  handled  with  the  utmost 
care  and  returned  to  you.  They  should 
be  strongly  protected  for  mailing,  or  ex¬ 
pressing,  and  your  return  address  written 
plainly  on  the  wrapper.  A  letter  should 
accompany  them*.  The  letter  must  state 
style  of  Ansco  used,  whether  Ansco  film 
or  Hammer  dry  plate,  and  grade  of  Cyko 
paper. 

*  Be  careful  not  to  enclose  your  letter 
with  any  prints  or  negatives  which  are  sent 
by  mail,  unless  the  package  carries  first- 
class  postage.  If  you  send  prints  or  nega¬ 
tives  by  any  except  first-class  mail,  the 
letter  must  come  to  us  under  separate 
cover,  under  letter  postage.  If  your  pack¬ 
age  comes  by  express  the  letter  may  be 
enclosed. 

On  May  first,  all  photographs  received 
will  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  four : 
Wilfred  A.  French,  Editor  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Era;  Frank  R.  Fraprie,  Editor  of 
American  Photography ;  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams,  Editor  of  Photographic  Times. 

These  three  gentlemen  will  use  their 
judgment  as  regards  technical  and  art 
quality.  A  representative  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  advertising  agents,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  determine  the  reproductive  qual¬ 
ity  and  advertising  value. 

For  the  photograph  and  negative  which 
these  gentlemen  decide  is  most  suitable 
for  our  purpose,  we  will  pay  $200,  for 
second  best  $150,  for  third  best  $100,  for 
fourth  best  $50,  for  fifth  best  $35,  for 
sixth  best,  $25,  for  the  next  eighteen  in 
their  order  of  eligibility,  each  $10. 

Naturally,  this  offer  can  be  extended 
only  to  those  who  use  an  Ansco  camera, 
Ansco  film  or  Hammer  dry  plates,  Ansco 
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chemicals  and  Cyko  paper.  We  do  not 
ask  any  one  to  buy  these  supplies  in  order 
to  enter  the  contest.  There  are  already 
enough  enthusiastic  users  of  our  products, 
so  that  the  twenty-four  pictures  required 
may  easily  be  supplied  us. 

The  negatives  we|  purchase  (showing 
likenesses)  must  be  accompanied  by  writ¬ 
ten  permission  from  the  subjects,  allowing 
us  to  use  them  for  advertising  purposes. 
So  long  as  you  know  that  such  permission 
will  be  granted,  the  release  need  not  be 
forwarded  when  prints  are  submitted,  but 
may  be  sent  us  at  the  time  the  selection  is 
made. 

As  we  have  said,  each  person  will  re¬ 
ceive  due  credit  in  the  advertisement  in 
which  his  print  is  used,  and  we  reserve 
the  sole  right  to  use  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  pictures  for  advertising  purposes, 
and  all  photographs  sent  us,  which  we  do 
not  purchase,  will  be  returned  to  the 
senders,  not  later  than  June  i,  1913 — 


at  which  time  checks  will  be  forwarded 
those  whose  negatives  we  purchase. 

Address,  Department  X,  Ansco  Com¬ 
pany,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

We  call  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
the  advertisement  of  Charles  I.  Reid,  of 
Millersburg,  Pa.,  who  is  doing  excellent 

enlarging  work  for  the  trade  and  for  ama¬ 
teurs.  His  complete  price  list  will  be  sent 
free  on  application,  and  we  suggest  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  looking  for 
first-class  enlarging,  will  do  well  to  send 
to  Mr.  Reid  for  his  list. 

*  *  * 

In  our  review  of  “Photograms  for  the 
Year  1912,”  we  mentioned  Hazell,  Watson 
&  Vinney,  Ltd.,,  as  the  publishers,  but 

omitted  to  state  that  Tennant  &  Ward 
are  the  sole  American  agents  for  the 
book.  All  American  purchasers  must  ap¬ 
ply  to  them  for  the  book.  The  price  in 
paper  covers  is  $1.25;  cloth  bound,  $1.75, 
post  free. 


WINTER  WEATHER 
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Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue— NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


GOERZ  LENSES 
and  CAMERAS 

High  Grade  European  and  American  Outfits 
a  Specialty 

Lenses  and  Cameras  Exchanged 
ASK  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  BARGAIN  LIST 
I  invite  correspondence  on  anything  photographic 
BUY  FROM  A  RELIABLE  INDEPENDENT  DEALER 
My  name  in  the  photo  world  is  my  guarantee 


Learn  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY,  COMMERCIAL  ART.  32c!  year. 
Bartholdi’s  Trade  Schools,  92  5th  Ave. 
New  York. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street.  N.  Y. 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Bldg.,  Soufh  Bend,  Ind. 


Rossbach  Art  Co. 


113  West  23rd  St. 


NEW  YORK 


KODAK 


Developing,*Printing  """""t 
Copying  and  Enlarging 

for  thelAmateur  and  Trade 
Copying  of  old  photographs  a  specialty 


NEW  POST  CARD 
PRINTER 

A  Money-maker  for  every 
Photographer.  Send  $2.00 
today  and  it  will  be  sent  to 
you  by  Parcels  Post  with¬ 
out  delay,  charges  paid. 
Send  stamp  forBargain  List 

WILLOUGHBY  &  A 
SQUARE  DEAL 

Broadway  and  11th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Searchlight  is  from  Destroyer  Flotilla.  Kodak  Film,  U  minute  exposure,  stop  F8 1 


NIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  possibilities  of  night  photog¬ 
raphy  with  a  Kodak  are  almost  unlimit¬ 
ed,  the  illustration  above  being  only 
one  of  the  more  novel  and  out  of  the 
ordinary  examples. 

This  panoramic  picture  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  3A  negatives  made  on  the 
regular  Eastman  Non-Curling  Film  and 
developed  in  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 
Each  negative  received  an  exposure  of 
four  minutes,  with  a  lens  opening  of  F. 
8,  the  Kodak  simply  being  turned  on 
the  tripod  for  the  second  exposure  with¬ 
out  changing  the  position  of  the  tripod. 
The  prints  were  carefully  joined  toget¬ 
her  in  mounting,  making  the  panoramic 
effect  exceptionally  good. 

The  picture  was  made  on  the  evening 
of  October  1.3th,  1912,  when  a  large 
number  of  warships  were  anchored  in 
the  Hudson  River,  the  occasion  be¬ 
ing  the  Review  of  the  Navy  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft.  The  location  is  94th  St., 
overlooking  Riverside  Drive,  where  a 
good  view  is  to  be  had  both  up  and 
down  the  Hudson,  and  in  the  original 
picture  twenty  battleships  may  be  dis¬ 


tinctly  seen,  besides  the  lights  of  the| 
many  smaller  craft  which  anchor  in  this 
locality. 

At  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  brilli¬ 
antly  illuminated  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Monument,  while  in  the  foreground,! 
at  the  right,  may  be  seen  a  number  of 
light  streaks,  which  show  the  pathwayj 
of  the  many  automobiles  whose  head¬ 
lights  have  each  left  their  mark  upon 
the  sensitive  film. 

The  brighter  arc  lamps  show  spots  off 
light  which  would  be  objectionable  werej 
they  nearer  the  camera.  It  is  advisable! 
in  making  night  pictures  to  have  these  I 
strong  lights  obstructed  in  some  way,  i 
the  most  common  means  being  to  have 
a  tree  come  directly  between  the  near¬ 
est  light  and  the  lens.  This  is  usually 
a  very  simple  matter  in  making  street 
scenes.  The  best  effects  are  to  be  se¬ 
cured  when  the  pavements  are  wet,  as 
the  reflections  add  greatly  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  picture. 

One  should  be  careful  to  close  the 
shutter  while  street  cars  or  automobiles 
are  passing,  as  the  streaks  of  light  will 
spoil  the  effect  of  such  pictures. 
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Panorama  of  Illuminated  Warships  on  Hudson  River.  Made  with  a  3  A  Kodak . 


Very  interesting  night  pictures  may 
be  made  when  the  trees  are  covered 
jwith  snow  or  frost,  and  for  these  pic¬ 
tures  the  exposures  do  not  need  to  be 
quite  so  long,  but  they  will  usually 
average  from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

In  the  case  of  our  illustration,  it  must 
;be  remembered  that  the  picture  is  of 
the  lights  themselves  and  not  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  consequently  the  exposure 
is  rather  short.  It  is  very  easy  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  proper  exposure  once  a  few 
negatives  have  been  made,  as  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  the  kind  of  light  and  distance 
of  objects  from  the  source  of  the  light. 

In  the  original  of  our  illustration,  ob- 
Ijects  some  distance  from  the  street 
lamps  show  exceptionally  good  illumi¬ 
nation,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to 
(give  more  than  four  minutes  exposure 
'for  the  average  street  scene.  Other 
lobjects  may  require  more  or  less  expo¬ 
sure,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
we  have  mentioned. 

A  few  trials  will  give  one  a  good 
dea  of  the  very  interesting,  and  often 
artistic  results  that  may  be  secured  in 
these  night  pictures.  One  has  to  deal 


with  great  masses  of  form  rather  than 
small  detail,  and  objects  that  in  day¬ 
light  often  seem  common-place,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  surroundings, 
are  given  force  and  dignity.  The  ob¬ 
jectionable  detail  of  background  is  lost 
in  shadow  and  the  object  pictured  is  at 
once  a  thing  of  importance. 


FANCY  PRINTING. 

Double  printing,  or  border  printing, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  not  a  new 
thing,  but  the  effects  to  be  secured  in 
the  printing  of  post  cards,  with  tinted 
borders,  are  particularly  effective. 

Snow  scenes,  for  instance,  need  a  bit 
of  relief  to  make  them  most  attractive, 
and  while  this  is  a  very  simple  matter 
when  the  print  is  to  be  mounted,  with 
the  post  card,  the  dark  border  around 
the  picture  must  be  printed  on  the  card. 
The  method  is  very  simple  and  the 
results  secured  give  the  picture  the 
effect  of  having  been  mounted  on  the 
card. 

Make  your  first  trial  on  a  snow  scene, 
because  snow  pictures  are  most  inter- 
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esting  at  this  particular  time  of  year, 
and  perhaps  you  have  someone  in  mind 
who  does  not  live  in  the  land  of  snow 
and  to  whom  a  pretty  snow  scene  or  a 
glimpse  of  winter  sports  would  be  a  real 
treat. 

For  the  post  cards,  we  would  suggest 
Velvet  Velox,  the  grade  depending  on 
the  nature  of  your  negative.  If  the 
negative  has  a  tendency  towards  flat¬ 
ness,  and  is  thin,  the  Regular  Velvet 
should  be  used,  while  if  it  is  strong  and 
contrasty,  the  Special  Velvet  should  be 
used. 

A  5  x  7  printing  frame,  two  pieces  of 
clear  glass  for  same  and  two  pieces  of 
black  opaque  paper  exactly  the  same 
size,  are  necessary.  About  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  from  the  top  and  side,  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  one  piece  of 
paper,  an  opening  2x3  inches  is  cut  to 
make  a  mask  for  the  negative. 

Adjust  negative  behind  the  mask, 
fastening  same  to  the  glass,  and  turn 
the  frame  so  the  mask  and  glass  will  fit 
close  into  the  corner  of  the  frame. 
Place  post  card  in  corner  of  frame  and 
make  the  ordinary  exposure. 

From  the  other  piece  of  opaque  paper 
cut  an  opening  3  x5  inches  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner,  leaving  only  one- 
quarter  inch  margin  at  top  and  side, 
See  that  the  glass  and  this  mask  fit  flush 
in  corner  of  frame  and  fasten  the  mask 
to  the  glass.  Now  cut  a  piece  of  opaque 
paper  2^  x  31  4  inches  and  fasten  it  to 
the  glass  inside  the  mask  opening,  hav¬ 
ing  the  edges  come  just  one-half  inch 
from  the  top  and  side. 

Place  the  exposed  post  card  in  cor¬ 
ner  over  this  mask  and  give  a  very 
slight  exposure.  This  second  exposure 
should  be  just  right  for  the  tint  wanted, 
as  the  card  must  be  developed  to  suit 
the  print,  and  if  the  second  exposure  is 
too  long,  the  tint  around  the  print  will 
be  too  dark.  The  result  will  show  a 
narrow  white  line  directly  around  the 
print,  outride  of  which  is  the  tinted 


area  and  beyond  this  is  a  wide  portion  j) 
of  white  card.  The  effect  is  that  of  ii 
having  used  three  mounts. 

For  full  instructions  and  diagrams  of  i, 
masks  for  double  printing,  as  well  as  for  I 
complete  instructions  for  handling  Ve- 
lox,  ask  for  the  Velox  Book.  Your 
dealer  has  it. 


MOUNTING. 

Paste  is  very  good  for  mounting 
prints  on  cards  of  reasonable  thickness, 
but  you  probably  know  what  the  result 
is  when  a  print  is  mounted  with  wet 
paste  on  a  very  thin  card  or  album  leaf. 
Don’  t  use  paste  for  this  kind  of  mount¬ 
ing.  It  isn’t  necessary  because  there 
is  something  that  is  better  and  just  as 
easy  to  use. 

Dry  mounting  with  Kokak  Dry 
Mounting  Tissue  is  the  logical  solution 
of  the  mounting  problem.  Prints  may 
be  mounted  on  anything,  from  the  thin 
leaf  of  a  diary  to  the  regular  cardboard 
mount,  without  danger  of  cockling  the 
mount. 

There  is  no  muss,  no  sticky  fingers  or 
loose  corners  and  no  waiting  for  prints 
to  dry. 

To  use  the  tissue,  lay  a  dry  print, 
face  down,  and  tack  a  piece  of  tissue  of 
the  same  size  to  its  back  by  applying 
the  point  of  a  hot  iron  to  a  small  spot 
at  either  end.  Trim  the  print  with 
attached  tissue  to  desired  size,  lay  the 
print  on  the  mount,  cover  with  a  piece 
of  smooth  paper  and  press  with  the  hot 
iron. 

It  is  important  that  the  print  be 
pressed,  not  rubbed,  and  the  iron  should 
be  just  hot  enough  to  make  a  hissing 
noise  when  touched  with  a  wet  finger. 

Try  a  package  of  Dry  Mounting  Tis¬ 
sue  for  multiple  mounting.  It  can  be 
had  from  your  Kodak  dealer  at  a  very 
reasonable  price. 
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ALL  GOOD  NEGATIVES 

When  you  have  made  the  ex¬ 
posures  you  can  leave  the  devel¬ 
oping  to  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 

The  experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers . 
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WINTER  SPORTS 
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A  high  speed  plate  is  required  for  photo¬ 
graphing  winter  sports.  The  light  is  weak  at 
best  and  exposure  must  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  if  motion  is  to  be  arrested. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  solves  this  problem  of 
speed.  Not  only  are  doubtful  exposures  saved 
by  the  speed  of  the  Seed  30,  but  the  detail  in 
highlight  and  shadow,  due  to  its  long  scale  of 


gradation,  is  also  preserved 


Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  is  the  only  plate  of  ex¬ 
treme  speed  which  retains  all  the  qualities  of  the 
slower  Seed  plates. 


Seed  Dry  Plate  Division, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers 
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'THE  QUICKEST  plates  possessing  the  widest 
A  range  and  greatest  power  of  rendering  detail 
are  the  ONLY  plates  suited  to  winter  work. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  answer  these  re¬ 
quirements  and  are  absolutely  the  BEST  plates 
in  the  market  today. 


REQ.  TRADE  MARK 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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How  io  make 

Good  Pictures 


A  Book  for 
tkeS4n\edeur 
I^kotographer 


l?uklisKed  I, 
Eastman  Kodak  C 

«OC»KTE».„,h,KoM,4; 


160  Pages  of 

Practical 

Instruction. 


How  to  Make 

Good  Pictures 

is  an  elementary  text 
book  of  nontechnical 
information  on  the  essen= 
tials  of  good  picture  mak* 
ing.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
interesting  and  under* 
standable  way,  explaining  the  advantages  of  the  various 
types  of  lenses  and  cameras  in  a  manner  that  is  most 
satisfactory  to  the  beginner. 

From  the  exposing  of  the  film  or  plate  to  the  various 
processes  of  printing,  each  step  is  thoroughly  explained, 
while  such  subjects  as  Home  Portraiture,  Flash  Light 
Portraiture,  Enlarging,  Lantern  Slide  Making,  etc.,  are  not 
only  thoroughly  explained  but  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures  showing  the  methods  used  as  well  as  the  results 
obtained.  All  processes  are  reduced  to  the  simplest  form 
consistent  with  good  results. 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures ,  $  .25 

At  Your  Dealers . 
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This  safety  fountain  pen 
is  adapted  particularly  as  a 
dainty  style 


1UJ 


u 


For  Library  and  Tocket  Turposes. 

Delicate,  yet  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  of  that  fineness  and 
pattern  which  makes  it  popular  and 
appropriate. 

Inlaid  Pearl,  Ivith  Chased  Gold  'Bands . 

PRICE  $2.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  &  CASH  135  W.  14th  Street  NEW  YORK 


WRENN’S 


LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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160  Pages 
Practical 
Instruction. 


How  to  Make 

Good  Pictures 

is  an  elementary  text 
book  of  non  technical 
information  on  the  essen= 
tials  of  good  picture  mak¬ 
ing.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
interesting  and  under¬ 
standable  way,  explaining  the  advantages  of  the  various 
types  of  lenses  and  cameras  in  a  manner  that  is  most 
satisfactory  to  the  beginner. 

From  the  exposing  of  the  film  or  plate  to  the  various 
processes  of  printing,  each  step  is  thoroughly  explained, 
while  such  subjects  as  Home  Portraiture,  Flash  Light 
Portraiture,  Enlarging,  Lantern  Slide  Making,  etc.,  are  not 
only  thoroughly  explained  but  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures  showing  the  methods  used  as  well  as  the  results 
obtained.  All  processes  are  reduced  to  the  simplest  form 
consistent  with  good  results. 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures ,  $  .25 

At  Your  Dealers . 
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This  safety  fountain  pen 
is  adapted  particularly  as  a 
dainty  style 


Tor  Library  and  Tocket  Turposes. 


Delicate,  yet  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  of  that  fineness  and 
yj  pattern  which  makes  it  popular  and 
appropriate. 


Inlaid  Pearl,  Ivith  Chased  Gold  'Bands . 
PRICE  $2.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

STYLES  &  CASH  135  W.  14th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


WRENN’S 


LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P„  DOUBLE  HARD 

SHENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
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WIGHT  *  sijpKlhss  !  Racine,  Wis. 


We  make  real  photo  Post  Cards  from  your 
own  negatives  or  films  at— $10.00  per  1000 
—$6.25  for  500— $2.00  for  100.  From  one 
negative  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  "  " 

Get  our  complete  price  list  for  other  quantities 
We  use  both  Cyko  and  Argo  for  this  work 
We  make  enlargements,  all  sizes  ::  :: 

8x10,  Post  Paid,  best  quality  paper,  45c. 
We  do  developing  and  printing  for  amateur 
photographers,  and  do  it  right  ::  ::  :: 

Get  our  price  lists 

Large  discounts  on  Korona  Seneca  cameras 


WIGHT  l  supplies  l  Racine,  Wis. 


ird’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

ird's  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


.  My  8x10  Versar 
is  a  very  fine 
instrument. 

Fadner  Studio. 
Neenah,  Wis. 


Best  all  around 
lens  1  ever  used. 
M.  Wenger 
Richmond,  Ind. 


VERSAR.  F: 6 

PORTRAIT  6-  VIEW 

A  moderate  priced,  high  grade 
lens  for  general  work. 
Equally  suitable  for  landscape, 
arch  i  tectural ,  portrait ,  group 
and  commercial  photography. 

No.  2:  5x7  size  -  focus  8  3'4in. 
mounted  in  Regno  Shutter  $20.00 
Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N  Y. 


“ Ask  us  or 
your  dealer 
about  them  ' 


4  ‘  Tour  dealer 
is  a  Wollensak 
dealer'  * 


SE5E5E5B525E5S5Z5253SS5E5Z! 


Upon  the  accuracy  of  your  answer  to  this  all-important 
question  depends  your  very  success  in  photography ! 


IatKoJ' 

eyJjvo&AAt'*  Watkins*  Bee  Meter 


gives  you  the  correct  exposure  every  time  —  for 
any  light  —  a?iy  weather  —  any  condition. 

Especially  difficult  is  the  question  of  exposure 
during  the  winter,  because  the  actinic  strength 
of  the  light  is  far  less  than  it  appears  to  be. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  you  are  right  is  to  use 
the  Bee  Meter. 

If  your  exposure  is  correct,  you  can  develop 
your  plates  or  films  automatically  and  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  good  negatives.  No 
guessing;  no  uncertainty. 

The  price  of  the  Bee  Meter  is  only  $1.25 
— so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  one.  It  solves  the  hardest  problem  in 
photography  quickly  and  accurately. 

Circulars  on  Request.  At  Your  Dealers 

BURKE  4  JAMES,  Inc., 

240=244  East  Ontario  Street,  =  Chicago,  Ill. 

SOLE  U.  S  AGENTS  FOR  WATKINS’  SPECIALTIES 


No  Larger 
then  a  Watch 


mu 
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No  matter  if 
you  already  have 
another  camera 
you  should  also 
have  a 


Premoette 
Junior 


Actual  Size 

It’s  so  surprisingly  light  and  compact  that  you  can  carry  it 
with  you  many  times  when  the  ordinary  camera  might  be  in  the 
way.  It’s  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  2%  x  3%  picture  it  makes. 

Easy  to  load  and  operate,  fitted  with  Ball  Bearing  Automatic  Shutter, 
tested  meniscus  lens  and  direct  view  finder,  it  makes  pictures  of  as  good 
quality  as  can  be  secured  with  the  largest  of  cameras. 

Get  the  Premo  catalogue  to-day.  It  describes  this  and  many  other  Premos 
fully.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


i 
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ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 

for  difficult  snap-shots  in  dark  places  and  for 
all  subjects  demanding  short  exposures  and 
needle-like  definition.  Listed  with  Kodaks, 
Graflex  and  all  other  high-grade  cameras,  they 
may  be  examined  at  the  best  dealers’  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

A  Cooke  lens  on  your  camera  means  a  good,  clear  picture  every  shot.  No  cloudy 
failures.  Write  today  for  our  catalogue  with  “Helps  to  Photographers.” 

THE  TAYLOR-HOBSON  COMPANY.  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


As  Days  Shorten,  Exposures  Lengthen 

unless  CRAMER  CROWN  PLATES  are  used 

CRAMER’S  Special  Sulphite  and  Carbonate 

Sold  Seven  Years.  Tons  used  each  year,  and  not  ONE  Complaint 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY  -  St  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

papers 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones,]  Subhuman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


>• 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN  ” 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN’ 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


“WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


“TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA (A) BOND* 
“CITY  BOND” 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities 


GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER' 


ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 


Crane  &  Company's  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company's  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “  Gold  Medal  ”  Linen  Ledger 
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ID 

STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 

too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the  : 

pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink.  ; 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co/s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 

what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 

make  them  right — and —  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1  1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“Papers  of  Quality” 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper  is 
desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 

“ELRAS  BOND” 


Your  printer  will  know 


John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  lor  New  York 


four  tffnlthag  Nrgatiuro 

deserve  the  best  possible 
prints  and  enlargements 

To  prove  the  quality  of  our  work  we  will 
•make  an  8xio  enlargement  on  Argo  paper 
and  frame  in  fine  frame  complete  with 
glass  for  only  75  cents. 

"We  do  any  special  photographic  work  you 
may  need  and  invite  correspondence. 

Complete  price  list  on  application 

CHARLES  I.  REID 

Box  510  -  -  Millersburg,  Pa. 

DEVELOPER-POWDERS  POST-PAID 

“  MQ,”  8c,  10-20  oz.,  Gaslight  Papers.  “  PS,” 
5c,  Plates.  Films;  Tray,  Tank,  ro-64  oz. 
Please  remit  by  M.  O.  P.  S.  HELA1JCK 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

WANTED  SALESMAN 

Exceptional  Chance  for  young  man  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old— a  good  healthy  hustler.  Must 
have  brains  and  energy  and  some  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  selling  Photographers— one 
who  is  dependable  and  will  assume  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  connection  with  large  retail  and 
wholesale  trade,  with  prospective  opportunity  for 
increased  usefulness  and  remuneration  as  traveling 
salesman.  Salary  proportioned  to  value  of  services. 
The  Sargent  Photo  Supply  £  MTg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


lllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllfllllllllllllMlH 

Seneca  Scout  Camera 

For  Boys  and  Girls  or  Older  Beginners 

The  lightest,  simplest  ROLL  FILM  Box 
Camera  made.  This  remarkable  Camera 
is  constructed  entirely  of  wood  and  metal, 
no  cardboard  used.  Simple  to  load  and 
simple  to  operate.  Has  a  fixed  focus,  two 
finders  for  horizontal  and  vertical  pictures, 
an  automatic  shutter  for  time  or  snapshots  and  a  lense  that  cuts 
a  clear,  sharp  picture.  Put  the  Scout  along  side  of  any  Box 
ROLL  FILM  Camera  at  any  dealer’s  and  you  will  see  that  the 
Scout  is  way  ahead.  The  best  Camera  for  all  beginners. 

No.  2  Scout — takes  pictures,  2^  x  3%,  $2.00 
No.  2A  Scout —  “  ***  2^  x  4^,  3.00 

Go  to  Your  Dealer  s  Today  or  IV rite  Us  for  Descriptive  Matter 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  America 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiB 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Photographer 


u 


iLanteapt  and  XFigurp  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 


ft 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs, 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush, 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A  Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  booksellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  ol 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


$3.00 
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WYNNE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METERS 

The  unerring  guide  to  correct  exposures 

Negative  Meter,  Nickel  Case  $2.50 

Snap  Shot  <  Focal  Plane),  nickel  case  2.50 

Negative  Meter,  silver  case  5.00 

Locket  Meter,  silver  case  4,50 

Gem  Meter,  solid  silver  4.00 

Sensitive  Paper,  per  package  .25 

Book  of  instructions  .10 

Extra  Speed  Card  .10 

Dial  &  Glass  “U.  S.”  or  “F”  system,  per  set  .40 
Springs  .15 

Pocket  Cases  of  Tan  Leather  .50 


Booklets  on: 


Dufay  Plates 

Eagle  Metal  Tube  Couplers 


Hydra  Plates 
Eagle  Photo  Mounts 


Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Importers  of 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc., 

57  East  Ninth  Street,  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  New  York. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


High  Street,  Clovelly. 


From  ‘ 1  Ph otog ra / h ing i n  Old  England ' 
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“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 


Including  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  examples  from  the  work  of 
J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D.  G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W. 
Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Rudolphs  Duhrkoop,  Frederick 
H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M.  Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated. 


I  introductory  and  historical 

II  THE  DARK  ROOM 

III  THE  CAMERA 

IV  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 

C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

V  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

VI  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes.  B  Sc. 

VII  ON  SELECTING  A  LENS.  By  C.  S 

Coombes.  B.Sc. 

VIII  FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 

IX  THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 

TION.  BY  J.  Littlejohns 

X  EXPOSURE 

XI  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 

XII  TIME  DEVELOPMENT.  ByW.F.  Slater, 

F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIII  THECHEMICALTHEORY  OFEXPOSURE 

AND  DEVELOPMENT,  By  Rupert  E. 
PlGOTT 

XIV  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
XV  INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

xvi  portraiture:  matepials.  by  e.  o. 

HOPPE.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVII  PORTRAITURE  !  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 
ING,  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S. 
XVIII  PORTRAITURE  :  GENERAL  REMARKS. 
By  E.  O.  Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIX  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 

E.  A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 

XX  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS,  By  E. 

A.  &.  G.  R.  Reeves 

XXI  DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 

THEIR  REMEDY 

XXII  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 

PAPER 

XXIII  COLLODION,  ALBUMEN.  AND  OTHER 

SILVER  PAPERS 

XXIV  PLATINOTYPE 


XXV  BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 

XXVI  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 

XXVII  THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
XXVIII  OIL  PROCESSES 
XXIX  MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

XXX  HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P.  Mas¬ 
kell. 

XXXI  REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 

Maskell. 

XXXII  STEREOGRAPHY.  BY  F.  Low. 

XXXIII  ENLARGING 

XXXIV  LANTERN  SLIDES 

XXXV  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 

XXXVI  THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
XXXVII  THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS 

XXXVIII  EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

XXXIX  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  LOW 

XL  THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
XLI  THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
X Lll  THE  COLOUR  SALT.  Bv  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

X  LI  1 1  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
XLIV  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC. 
XLV  RETOUCHING 

XLVI  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 

Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 


Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather.  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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Agfa” 

Flashpowder 


Success 


“Agfa”  Metol  “Agfa”  Ortol 
Amidol  “  Glycin 

Rodinal  “  Eikonogen 

pyro  “  Hydrokinone 

AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTORS 


Berun  Aniline  Works, 


213-215  Water  Street, 


New  York. 


v.  XL.X 
er  Annum 


FEBRUARY,  1913 


Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


^lfic 

Pfiolo^apRic 
Himes 


With  Which  Is  Combined 


Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


An  Independent  IllustratedMonthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Here’s  what  we  mean 
by  paper  quality 

EVERYBODY  comes  to  Binghamton 
in  search  of  photographic  help. 
A  recent  visitor — the  former  manager 
of  a  competing  manufacturer  of  photo¬ 
graphic  paper - thus  expressed  himself: 

“My  people  have  become  unreasonable 
because  we  cannot  make  a  dent  in  the 
CYKO  trade,  but  it's  just  like  this  : 

“My  men  would  demonstrate  and  every¬ 
thing  was  lovely  until  the  photographer 
made  prints  from  the  same  negatives  on 


Cyko  Paper 


It’s  like  going  up  against  a  stone  wall.” 


==  Ansco  Company 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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What  Happened  to 
Mary’s  Picture? 

IT’S  mortifying  to  be  asked  about 
the  picture  which  never  came 

DUt. 

“Not  enough  light,  because 
she  insisted  on  being  snapped 
just  as  she  was,  under  the  tree.” 

This  excuse  is  avoided  with  a 
rapid  lens  and  the  film  that  “gets 
there” — the  speedy,  color  sensitive 

ANSCO  FILM 

Speed  120  Wy- 200  Wa. 

The  Twin  Books,  teaching  the  Ansco 
way— the  only  way  in  photography 
— yours  for  the  asking. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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For  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Papers  and  Mounts 


When  asked  why  he  discarded  other  cutters,  and  used  the 

DEXTER 

JUNIOR  CUTTER 

exclusively  in  his  Orange,  N.  J.  plant,  Mr.  Brady’s  reply  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  profitable  business  methods: 

“My  prints  must  be  made  on 
paper  cut  absolutely  uniform  and 
true.  The  slightest  variation  in  trim¬ 
ming  would  be  strongly  emphasized 
by  the  artistic  effects  I  aim  to  give. 

My  DEXTER  machine  cuts  swiftly , 
accurately ,  uniformly:  turns  out  work 
that  satisfies  my  customers,  and  at  a 
speed  that  nets  a  reasonable  profit  for 
myself. 

And  I’ve  never  yet  found  another 
Cutter  to  do  work  like  my  DEXTER 
JUNIOR  does.” 

Mr.  Brady’s  DEXTER 
JUNIOR  Cutter  handles  any 
photographic  stock — from  thin¬ 
nest  tissue  to  leather  and  card¬ 
board  mountings — from  to 
32"  in  width — in  single  sheets 
or  in  piles.  It  is  a  big  time-and-money-saver  over  all  other  cutters. 

Professional  photographers,  interested  in  turning  out  superior  work 
that  commands  corresponding  prices,  should  communicate  with  us  about 
their  Cutter  equipment. 

DEXTER  facts  and  figures  are  FREELY  at  your  disposal. 


Address  Department  P.  S. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

BRANCHES  AGENCIES 

Boston 
Chicago 
Philadelpnia 


Atlanta 
Dallas 
San  Francisco 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 

“Sunlight  and  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


JP 
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Have  You  A  Camera? 

WE  know  that  all  of  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  Times  have  cameras  and  we  know  that,  like  all 
other  photographers,  they  must  have  had  all  kinds  of  troubles  and  tribulations  in  the  workings  of  them.  < 
We  k  now  also,  from  bitter  experience,  that  it  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  when  you  have  tried  to  take  j 
a  photograph  of  some  scene  or  object  that  is  never  likely  to  come  within  the  range  of  your  vision  again,  I 
to  get  a  failure.  Under  such  circumstances  you  want  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  you  can  get  the  exposure 
right,  and  develop  right,  and  print  right,  and  get  a  result  that  is  right.  When  you  bought  your  camera  you 
got  an  instruction  book,  and  perhaps  the  clerk  in  the  store  gave  you  a  little  information,  but  after  that  you 
had  to  go  it  blind.  Finally  you  began  to  read  photographic  magazines  and  we  are  sure  you  got  some  help  I 
from  them,  but  we  are  also  pretty  sure  that  you  found  in  them  many  articles  far  over  your  head,  written  for 
the  fellow  who  knows  it  all,  who  has  a  fine  lens  and  a  fine  camera,  and  everything  possible  to  work  with.  We 
have  been  all  through  the  magazine  game,  having  made  a  magazine  of  this  kind,  and  after  finding  out  what 
our  readers  wanted,  we  have  decided  that  there  was  room  in  the  field  for  another  magazine,  and  so  we  started 

Popular  Photography 

“The  Magazine  That  Shows  You  How” 

This  magazine  is  radically  different  from  any  other  photographic  magazine  now  published.  Its  cardinal 
principal  is  to  tell  exactly  how  to  do  the  things  which  every  photographer  wants  to  do.  It  is  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical,  is  written  in  simple  language,  and  the  articles  are  boiled  down  to  absolute  and  essential  facts.  Every 
picture  it  publishes  is  the  kind  the  average  man  wants  to  take,  and  is  the  work  of  ordinary  snapshotters 
and  not  pictorial  experts.  With  every  picture  we  publish  exact  details  as  to  how  it  was  made,— plate  or  film, 
camera,  exposure,  developer — every  detail  which  will  enable  you  to  go  out  and  do  the  same  thing  over  again, 
and  with  every  picture  are  suggestions  for  doing  it  even  better,  if  that  is  possible.  The  subjects  of  these  pic-  < 
tures  are  of  everyday  life  and  the  things  that  interest  everybody, — portraits,  pets,  flowers,  landscapes,  home 
scenes,— subjects  full  of  human  interest  and  which  tell  stories. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  fully  to  describe  this  magazine,  and  you  must  see  it  to  know  how  good  it  is.  The 
best  measure  of  its  helpfulness  is  the  extraordinary  success  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  first  num¬ 
ber  ;  in  fact,  we  can  call  it 

The  Magazine  That  Made  Good  In  A  Month 

The  first  number  was  published  in  October  and  within  a  month  after  its  appearance  we  had  received 
bet  ween  4000  and  5000  subscriptions,  so  that  with  the  third  number  we  printed  a  bigger  edition  than  any  other 
photographic  magazine  in  the  United  States,  with  one  exception  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
the  first  number  have  written  us  dozens  of  the  most  enthusiastic  letters,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  have 
sent  in  subscriptions  for  their  friends  in  large  numbers,  some  times  as  many  as  six  or  eight  in  a  single  letter. 
This  is  the  test  of  success,  and  we  are  sure  that  a  magazine  that  has  appealed  to  its  readers  in  this  way  will 
appeal  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Photographic  Times. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  all  sample  copies,  but  this  is  impossible.  We  printed  5000  of  the  first  number, 
6500  of  the  second  number,  7000  of  the  third  number,  7500  of  the  fourth  number,  but  every  one  has  gone  out 
of  print  within  tnree  days  after  publication.  We  cannot  furnish  any  of  the  earlier  numbers,  and  we  cannot 
send  any  sample  copies  perhaps  for  two  or  three  months,  because  subscriptions  come  in  so  fast  every  month 
that  our  surplus  disappears  before  we  get  the  magazine  printed;  but  we  are  going  to  extend  to  the  readers  of 
the  Photographic  Times  for  one  month  only,  the  same  offer  that  we  gave  to  our  charter  subscribers.  The 
regular  price  of  the  magazine  is  $1  a  year,  and  it  is  good  value  for  the  money;  but,  because  we  know  that  the 
readers  of  the  Photographic  Times  are  a  good  red-blooded  lot  of  individuals,  whom  we  will  be  proud  to  have 
on  our  subscription  list,  and  who  will  send  us  in  good  pictures  for  our  competitions  and  for  publication,  we 
want  a  lot  of  them  on  our  list,  so  if  you  will  senct in,  with  the  coupon  printed  below,  50  cents  for  one  year  or 
$1  for  two  years,  we  will  enter  your  subscription  for  the  time  you  specify,  beginning  with  the  first  number 
published  after  its  receipt.  But  remember  this  offer  is  made  only  in  a  single  issue  of  the  Photographic  Times 
and  unless  you  accept  it  before  March  1,  your  opportunity  will  be  gone.  If  you  do  not  want  to  mutilate  your 
magazine,  just  say  you  saw  the  offer  in  the  Photographic  Times,  and  if  any  of  your  friends  want  to  subscribe 
on  the  same  terms,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,,  but  it  must  be  before  March  1.  Send  the  subscription  with 
money  order,  express  order,  bills,  check,  coin  or  stamps  to 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 


These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 


No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4/^  x  5%  inches 
No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5^4x8 
No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7x10 
No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  10x12 
No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  11  x  14  “ 


Reduced  to  $1.00 

“  1.20 

*•  *  1.60 

“  “  2.40 

“  “  2.80 


^/hen  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8  x  10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 


Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 
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The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


Photographing  in  Old  England . 

fiy  W. 

I.  Lincoln 

I  co 
6 
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Retail  Price . 

.  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year,  . 
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•  • 

•  • 
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Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition. 

TJy  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 
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year  . 
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$3.50 

Photography.  %  E.  O.  Hoppe,  T.  P. 
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With  Other  Photographers. 
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Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

fiy  W. 

I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  NOW  for 

•  + 

$2.50 

Photographic  Amusements . 

By 

W.  E.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOG  I{A  PHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

•  150 

$2.50 

Both  for 

•  • 

1  • 

$1.50 

Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 

rr Photographic  Times9'  Album , 

No.  1 

$1.00 

Photographic  Times 

$2.00 
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No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 
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No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 
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3.40 
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IS]  THE  ONLY  TRULY  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 

It  is  suited  for  Plates,  Films,  Gas-light  and  Bromide 
Papers,  Lantern-Slides,  and  Transparencies 

ONE  FORMULA  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WORK 


New  Directions  for  Use  and  a  Sample  from 

SCHERING  4  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 


CAMERAS 


are  the  kind  thar  professional  photographers  and  special 
correspondents  demand,  for  these  men  most  feel  sure  of 
their  cameras,  and  anything  but  the  best  lens  for  them 
means  anything  but  the  best  results. 

We’ll  send  you  our  booklet  on  “ Lenses  and  Cameras” 
if  you  are  interested  in  good  photography.  Write  for  it. 


You  Depend  on  Your  Camera — 
Not  on  the  Sun 

for  good  pictures  if  you  use  a  Goerz 
Camera.  Or,  you  can 
equip  the  camera 
you  now  have  with  a  * 

Goerz  Lens  and  en-% m 
joy  the  confidence  of  knowing  that  you 
are  taking  pictures  with  the  highest 
grade  lens  that  can  be  bought.  ~ 

GOERZ  LENSES  ' 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING  - 

then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 

National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  information  about 
guns,  fishing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits  the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  “  How  to" 
hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 

like  a  big  camp  fire  in  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  good  fel¬ 
lows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  with  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 
$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it  s  like,  we  will 
sendyouthe  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
foi  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand- 
some  National 
Sportsman  Brother= 

hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  of 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Don  t  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  Nat= 
ional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 
30  Federal  Street  =  =  Boston 
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MAKING  WINTfLR  PICTURES 

C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

With  Six  Illustrations. 

PREVIOUS  issue  of  the  Photographic  Times  con¬ 
tains  a  paper  by  me  in  which  I  told  of  various 
things  in  connection  with  the  making  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  winter  and  more  especially  of  the  making 
of  snow  photographs.  But  I  have  always  hung  my 
tale  on  the  technical,  rather  than  artistic,  side  of 
the  work. 

And  perhaps  it  is  not  particularly  becoming  in 
one  whose  photographic  work  has  run  in  other 
lines  than  the  pictorial,  to  undertake  to  tell  others 
how  to  make  snow  pictures.  Yet,  again,  perhaps, 
because  of  that  very  absence  of  reputation  as  a 
pictorial  artist,  what  I  have  to  say  may  make  more 
of  an  appeal  to  the  beginner  than  words  of  wisdom 
from  some  well-known  pictorialists !  At  least 
those  who  are  but  tyros  in  pictorial  work  can  say  “He  is  one  of  us,  and  knows 
for  himself  what  our  difficulties  are !” 

But,  however  presumptuous  a  pictorial  story  from  my  pen  may  be,  at 
least  I  can  save  myself  from  the  charge  of  immodesty,  by  using  as  illustra¬ 
tions  about  which  to  hang  my  remarks,  the  work  of  other  hands.  Then,  if 
I  praise,  at  least  I  won’t  have  to  praise  myself,  and  if  I  blame,  I  can  have 
the  internal  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  could  do  it  the  better,  if  I 
only  wanted  to ! 

As  I  see  it,  the  great  trouble  with  the  average  photographer  who  would 
go  a-picturing  is  that  he  thinks  too  much  of  his  technical  work  and  not 
enough  of  his  picture.  Second,  he  seldom  starts  out  with  a  pictorial  idea  in 
mind — rather  he  goes  hunting  for  what  he  can  find,  and,  having  found  it, 
sets  up  his  camera  and  proceeds  to  make  what  later  he  calls  “Winter”  or 
““The  First  Snow”  or  “Icy  Eventide”  or  some  similar  vague  title.  And, 
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finally,  the  technician  is  so  wrapped  up  in  camera,  lenses  and  apparatus,  that 
lie  has  no  eyes  to  see  what  is  all  about  him,  but  looks  for  a  sure  footing  and 
an  easy  path ! 

Pictorial ists  whose  word  counts  in  matters  artistic  have  inveighed  time 
and  again  against  the  large  and  heavy  outfit  for  pictorial  work — I  do  but  fol¬ 
low  humbly  in  their  footsteps  when  I  say  that  a  small  kodak  and  a  pocket 
full  of  films  is  better  for  making  pictures  than  an  eight  by  ten  and  a  young 
wagonload  of  accessories.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  these  little  pic¬ 
tures.  film-made  every  one,  prove  what  I  contend,  for  he  must  be  a  captious 
critic,  indeed,  who  cannot  find  beauty  in  these.  None  of  them  are  great — 
all  of  them  are  attractive,  though  some  better  satisfy  the  sense  of  proportion 
than  others. 

I  here  are  the  two  pictures  of  “The  Little  House. ”  The  first  one  (A)  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  because  the  lines  of  the  picture  are  somewhat  con¬ 
futing.  I'here  A.  to  be  sure,  the  well  marked  slanting  line  of  the  foot  steps 
up  the  hill,  which  seems  to  curve  to  the  right  and  leads  the  eye  to  the  house, 
but  that  other  set  of  lines  crossing  this  at  right  angles,  rather  breaks  up  the 
symmetry  of  the  composition.  Then  there  seems  just  a  little  too  much  in  the 
picture  too  much  additional  detail — too  much  tracery  of  bushes  and  trees. 
I  rimmed  to  a  panel,  with  the  house  nearer  the  right  hand  side,  it  seerns  to 
me  this  picture  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Put  the  second  picture  of  “The  Little  House”  (B)  gets  rid  of  the  extra 
detail  by  tin  simple  process  of  backing  away  from  it,  and  introduces  a  new 
clement  in  the  pond  in  front  of  it.  Here  the  lines  all  lead  pleasantly  into  the 
picture  and  one  has  a  sense  of  rest  and  satisfaction  which  is  quite  absent  in 
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the  other  photograph 
though  both  are  beautiful 
samples  of  technical  excel¬ 
lence  —  properly  exposed, 
developed  and  printed, 
they  are  a  joy  to  look  at. 

Now  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  see  a  point  like  this  in 
the  field  as  it  is  in  the 
study.  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  note  the  way  the  lines 
are  going  to  run  before 
you  open  kodak  and  press 
the  bulb  as  it  is  after¬ 
wards.  In  this  case,  the 
maker  of  these  two  pic¬ 
tures  doubtless  saw  both  of 
them  as  pretty  and  merely 
“let  fly.”  If  he  had  not, 
he  wouldn’t  have  bothered 
to  make  (A)  at  all! 

There  is  such  a  thing 
as  having  a  picture  entire¬ 
ly  too  well  photographed. 

“The  Frozen  Brook" 
is  a  case  in  point.  Look 
at  this  picture  and  find  fault  with  it.  It  is  properly  exposed — see  the  good 
values  in  snow  and  tree.  It  is  well  chosen  as  to  viewpoint — the  lines  run 
well,  the  eye  follows  the  broad  line  of  the  brook  up  into  the  picture — it  is 
well  balanced  and  spaced — what,  then,  is  the  matter  with  it? 

It  seems  to  lack  atmosphere.  It  is  too  wirey  sharp  and  clear  cut.  It  is 
not  a  sunlit  picture — note  the  absence  of  shadows, — and  therefore  it  is  a 
gray,  cloudy  day.  We  associate  such  days  with  mistiness  and  atmosphere, 
and  if  we  don’t  get  them  in  our  pictures,  we  don’t  get  a  real  pictorial  effect. 

From  the  clear  cut  background  and  the  sharp  foreground,  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  a  small  stop  in  the  lens — we  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  kodak  was 
on  a  tripod  or  a  log  or  something  to  hold  it  steady  for  a  cjuick  time  exposure. 
And  its  very  technical  beauty  of  clear  cut  detail  spoils  it,  as  a  pictorial  effort, 
though  enlargement  on  soft  paper  will  probably  remedy  this  to  some  extent. 

But  just  compare  this  with  “The  Road  Home,”  a  regular  little  gem  of 
a  snow  picture.  Here  the  kodak  was  used  wide  open  and  focussed  on  the 
near  foreground.  Look  at  the  clear  cut  ice-laden  branches,  and  then  on  the 
softened  distance — the  tree  in  the  background  being  just  enough  softened  to 
add  a  real  atmosphere  to  the  whole.  Note,  too,  that  an  extra  line  of  foot¬ 
steps  has  been  added  to  the  tracks  in  the  road  to  make  a  line  across  the 
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clear  white  expanse  of  detail- 
foreground — he  was  full  of 
knowledge  of  what  he  was 
doing  whoever  is  responsible 
for  this  little  bit. 

The  opportunities  for 
the  two  pictures — this  and 
“The  Brook,”  were  the  same. 
Similar  kodaks,  similar 
scenes  (winter  and  snow) 
and  apparently  similar  in¬ 
tent.  But  in  the  one  case 
technical  excellence  took  the 
lead  over  the  real  pictorial 
feeling  of  the  scene — in  the 
other,  the  idea  must  have 
been  first  to  show  this  wind¬ 
ing  roads  towards  the  barely 
visible  house,  as  it  really  ap¬ 
peared,  cold  and  snowy  and 
full  of  “color.”  Such  op¬ 
portunities  are  everywhere 
for  the  kodaker,  and  that  he 
grasps  so  few  of  them  shows 
that  he  has,  if  not  much  to 
j he  frozen  brook  learn  of  the  manipulation  of 

his  simple  instrument,  at  least 
a  good  deal  to  learn  of  its  possibilities.  Few  snow  pictures  in  cities  have  the 
beauty  of  "  \fter  the  Storm.”  Yet  this  is  about  the  simplest  variety  of  com¬ 
petition.  and  the  easiest  to  get  access  to.  Any  street  with  trees  on  it,  after 
a  wet  mow  which  hangs  those  trees  with  nature’s  own  Christmas  tree  orna¬ 
ments  shows  similar  possibilities. 

Here,  however,  the  sense  of  atmosphere  is  very  keen,  in  spite  of  the 
cr\Ual  like  sharpness  of  the  jeweled  trees.  For,  either  by  a  ray  screen,  or 
b>  '  taking  or  by  good  luck,  a  distinct  dark  tone  to  the  sky  has  been  secured, 
\ v hivli  somehow  gives  the  feel  of  a  storm  just  over,  an  air  heavy  with  snow. 
I’crhaps  but  good  luck,  perhaps,  again,  by  the  keenest  possible  sense  of  what 
i'  artistii  .  the  spacing  of  the  four  figures  in  the  picture  is  most  happy.  But 
<»ne  criticism  hangs  fairly  against  this  piece  of  work,  and  that  is  the  rather 
"•  ant  foreground,  which  would  have  been  better  if  somewhat  more  full. 

I  linugh  lias  been  said  of  these  pictures  to  show  that  no  exacting  stand¬ 
ard  is  being  used  for  a  comparison,  and  that  it  is  not  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world  to  do,  making  a  picture  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  beauty,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  make  a  photograph. 

Xow  let  us  all  go  together  into  the  open,  our  kodak  on  our  back,  our 
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pockets  full  of  film,  and 
our  eyes  and  hands  and 
bodies  free  for  picture 
hunting.  We  will  find  it 
much  pleasanter  work — 
this  hunting  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  first  and  taking  it 
afterwards, — t  h  a  n  we 
do  the  mere  going  out 
into  the  country  with 
any  old  camera,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  first  snow-cov¬ 
ered  tree  we  see  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  look 
pretty.  We  don't  take 
a  tripod,  because  our 
little  instrument  is  am¬ 
ply  able  to  make  slow 
snapshots  (I  am  speak¬ 
ing  as  if  we  had  a  regu¬ 
lar  model  No.  3  F.P.K. 
or  an  instrument  of 
similar  lens  equipment 
and  shutter  equipment). 

We  may  indeed,  slip  a 
ray-screen  into  our  THE  road  home 
pocket  for  there  are 

times  when  it  is  of  value  in  snow  picturing.  But  our  film  is  to  a  great 
degree  orthochromatic — that  is,  sensitive  to  colors — and  we  go  late  enough 
in  the  afternoon  to  get  long  shadows.  As  the  later  afternoon  light  is  pretty 
yellow  anywhere,  we  have  the  less  use  for  the  ray-screen  on  that  account. 

We  pick  out  some  bit  of  landscape  which  looks  pretty  to  the  eye.  What 
we  must  decide  is,  will  it  look  pretty  to  the  eye  when  done  in  black  and 
white?  Is  its  beauty  that  of  form,  or  light  and  shade,  or  color?  If  the 
last  it  is  not  for  us — if  either  form  or  light  and  shade  attracts  us,  then  it 
is  fit  subject  for  pictorial  work.  If  it  is  both — if  it  has  both  beauty  of  con¬ 
figuration  and  lines,  if  the  composition  balances  well  in  the  size  film  we  are 
using,  and  if  in  addition  it  has  light  and  shade  so  contrasted  as  to  make  our 
sense  of  beauty  respond,  then  it  may  be  the  subject  for  a  real  snow  master¬ 
piece. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  hasty  over  this  gem  we  have  picked  out.  Our 
camera  doesn’t  need  any  setting  up — all  we  have  to  do  is  open  and  use  it. 
Here  is  where  that  feature  of  easy  portability  comes  in  so  handily,  for  we 
can — and  should — walk  all  about  and  through  our  scene,  to  see  if  by  some 
happy  chance  there  may  not  be,  elsewhere,  some  better  viewpoint  than  that 
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we  have  chosen.  With  a  heavy  stand  camera  and  plates,  we  don't  feel  much 
like  moving  the  outfit  and  setting  it  up.  half  a  dozen  times,  but  with  the  little 
and  almost  weightless  kodak,  we  can  tramp  about  as  we  will. 

It  is  best  not  to  depend  on  the  appearance  of  the  view  in  the  finder. 
The  finder  is  not  meant  as  a  substitute  for  the  ground  glass  when  that  piece 
of  apparatus's  function  of  helping  with  the  composition  is  considered.  The 
finder  is  for  exactly  what  its  name  implies — finding  the  view  and  getting  it 
where  you  want  it  on  the  film,  but  with  two  good  eyes  to  look  at  the  view 
itself,  why  consider  the  composition  of  the  view  in  anything  so  small  as 
the  finder?  Get  your  viewpoint  to  your  satisfaction  first — then  use  the  finder 
to  train  your  lens  on  what  you  want  to  take,  and  let  that  end  your  use  of 
this  part  of  your  kodak. 

The  whole  matter  conies  down  to  this — “look  before  you  leap.”  Don’t 
just  go  out  and  snap  away— a  pocket  full  of  film  is  easily  wasted.  Just 
because  it  is  so  -very  easy  to  slip  one  roll  of  film  out  and  another  in,  many 
useless  snaps  are  often  made  by  the  seeker  after  winter  beauty.  But  use 
\  <  >ur  eyes,  as  well  as  your  instrument,  and,  if  you  would  use  them  to  some 
effect,  use  them  to  look  for  symmetry,  for  balance,  for  perspective  and  for 
atmosphere — then,  before  you  set  shutter  and  press  bulb,  consider  for  a  min¬ 
ute  how  best  you  can  transfer  what  you  see — or  what  you  think  you  see — 
to  your  film.  So  shall  you  make  real  pictures  as  well  as  mere  good  photo¬ 
graphs.  and  find  in  film  and  paper,  in  lens  and  winter  scene,  in  kodak  and  in 
all  outdoors,  a  new,  delightful  pleasure,  missed  entirely  by  him  who  does 
make  but  photographs. 
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Illustrated  by  the  Author  and  The  Rev.  Philip  Cook. 

BY  HARRY  A.  BRODINE. 

HE  photographing  of  street  scenes  becomes  a  very 
fascinating  recreation  when  once  its  difficulties  are 
understood  and  mastered.  While  there  are  a  few 
difficulties  to  overcome  still  they  need  not  deter 
anyone  from  trying  their  hand  at  even  the  most 
trying  varieties  of  street  scenes. 

Almost  any  kind  of  camera  can  be  used  for  this 
class  of  photography  but  a  reflecting  type  of  camera 
or  a  kodak  has  the  call.  I,  myself,  have  success¬ 
fully  used  an  ordinary  5x7  folding  camera  held  in 
the  hand.  On  several  occasions  I  have  made  per¬ 
spective  views  in  the  Wall  Street  district  of  New 
York  City  using  an  8x10  camera  on  a  high  tripod.  It  is  then  that  all  of 
one's  ingenuity  and  patience  is  tried  to  the  utmost  as  the  crowds  are  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  get  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  view,  thinking  you  are 
taking  motion  pictures.  Many  have  the  nerve  to  stop  and  ask  particulars 
of  what  you  are  taking,  for  whom,  etc.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
had  my  head  under  the  focusing  cloth  only  to  notice  suddenly  a  partial  and 
very  often  total  eclipse  of  the  view  and  on  removing  the  cloth  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  such  an  earthly  phenomenon  have  been  surprised  to  notice  some 
idiot  busily  engaged  with  his  face  within  six  inches  of  the  lens  leisurely  read¬ 
ing  the  make,  size  and  so  forth  on  the  lens.  When  one  has  such  things  to  con- 
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NOTRE  DAME ,  PARIS 


tend  with  it  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  street  photography  is 
an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  patience. 

In  regard  to  the  outfit  one  of  the  first  things  necessary  is  to  become  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  one’s  camera  as  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  sudden 
and  quickly  changing  scenes  are  grasped.  To  be  in  a  quandary  at  the  critical 
moment  as  to  whether  the  shutter  is  set  or  what  stop  or  speed  one  is  going  to 
use  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  fatal.  For  ordinary  street  scenes  the  usual 
lens  and  shutter  supplied  with  kodaks  nowadays  generally  suffices,  but 
under  unfavorable  conditions  of  light  the  anastigmat  is  the  only  thing  which 
will  give  a  satisfactory  result. 

Sometimes  a  shutter  does  not  work  at  all  near  the  speed  it  is  marked, 
so  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  careful  note  of  the  first  exposures  of  moving 
objects  to  ascertain  whether  sufficient  speed  has  been  obtained  to  arrest  all 
motion.  It  is  always,  at  least  in  most  instances,  advisable  to  work  the  lens 
at  the  largest  opening.  In  the  rectilinear  lens  the  speed  is  generally  F.  8 
or  l  S.  4.  V .  S.  4,  by  the  way,  means  Uniform  System  4  and  not  United 
States  4. 

in  the  city  streets  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  shadow  and  so  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  careful  to  give  as  much  time  as  it  is  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stance-.  taking  into  consideration  the  time  of  day  and  season  of  the  year, 
between  9  A.  M.  and  3  R  M.  is  the  best  time  of  day  to  make  snapshots  as 
bei  re  or  after  these  hours  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  actinic  quality 
of  the  light  even  though  it  may  not  at  first  be  very  noticeable., 

Where  there  are  moving  objects  it  requires  some  thought  to  decide  on 
the  maximum  exposure  possible  to  give  so  I  append  the  following  table,  it 
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being  apparent  that  it  is  easier  to  arrest 
all  motion  when  an  object  is  approach¬ 
ing  or  receding  than  when  moving  at 
right  angles  to  the  camera. 

Moving 
across  field 

Approaching,  of  view. 

Pedestrians  . 1/50  sec.  1/100 

Cabs,  bicycles,  etc., 
at  fairly  brisk 
pace — Street 

cars  . 1/75  1/250 

The  above  table  applies  to  an  ob¬ 
ject  about  25  to  30  feet  from  the  camera 
but  practical  experience  will  show  that 
almost  anything  moving  on  the  city 
streets  can  be  caught  in  1/100  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  if  not  taken  at  right  angles  to  the 
camera.  Streets  cars  afiford  the  least 
danger  of  blurring  a  photograph,  while 
automobiles  hardly  travel  more  than  ten 
miles  per  hour  and  therefore,  can  easily 
be  photographed  head-on  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  equipment  in  1/100  of  one  second. 

The  best  developer,  and  there  are  lots  of  them,  is,  to  my  mind,  Rodinal. 
Here  is  a  developer  which  is  simplicity  itself  and  only  requires  dilution  with 
water  for  plates,  films,  and  paper.  For  development  I  like  a  1  to  30  solution 
of  Rodinal  to  bring  out  the  details  and  then  to  finish  development  in  a  1  to  10 
solution.  In  this  way  the  details  are  brought  out  before  the  high  lights  have 
a  chance  to  block  up. 

Very  frequently  when  taking  street  scenes  figures  dart  into  the  field  of 
view  close  at  hand  very  suddenly.  This  is  something  one  must  always  be  on 
the  lookout  for  as  not  only  will  it  most  likely  be  blurred  or  out  of  focus,  but 
it  will  also  be  under-timed  and  represent  a  black  mass  in  the  picture.  The 
street  scene  in  Holland  is  a  very  good  picture  but  for  this  fault  of  an  unan¬ 
ticipated  movement. 

When  photographing  dark  objects  nearby  in  the  shade  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  exposure.  A  glance  at  “The  Mar¬ 
ket  Place,  Moscow”  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  results  when  we  expose 
only  for  the  high  lights.  Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high  lights  take 
care  of  themselves,  applies  here  as  well  as  in  any  other  branch  of  photography. 

When  photographing  tall  buildings,  as  in  the  larger  city  streets,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  hold  the  camera  as  level  as  possible  or  the  lines  of  the  building  will 
run  together  at  the  top.  It  is  best  to  raise  the  front  board  up  to  the  limit  and 
then  include  all  that  is  possible.  A  slight  distortion  will  do  no  harm  if  the 
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prints  are  to  be  for  one’s  own  pleasure, 
but  as  near  as  possible  perfect  technical 
results,  at  least,  are  desirable. 

In  photographing  details  of  archi¬ 
tecture  such  as  the  “Notre  Dame”  pic¬ 
ture  it  is  necessary  to  choose  the  right 
time  of  day  to  bring  the  figures  out  in 
relief.  The  lighting  on  this  picture  is 
good  and  the  time  also.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  use  a  tripod  when  making 
a  view  of  this  kind  with  the  lens 
stopped  down  and  a  slow  instantane¬ 
ous  exposure  given.  The  “Vendome 
Column,  Paris,”  is  a  good  example  of 
record  photography  and  is  the  kind  of 
result  which  would  be  acceptable  to  al¬ 
most  any  photographer.  “A  Street 
Scene,  Moscow,”  illustrates  the  point  of 
the  necessity  of  using  an  increased  speed 
in  making  photographs  of  objects  mov¬ 
ing  across  the  field  of  view.  As  will 
be  seen  one  of  the  feet  seems  to  be  dis¬ 
solving  into  thin  air.  This  picture  has 
been  made  against  the  light  but  is  never¬ 
theless  a  very  good  result.  Sometimes  very  striking  effects  are  obtained 
photographing  against  the  light,  but  the  difficulties  are  much  greater  than 
when  using  the  light  behind.  In  this  case  one  must  be  sure  to  expose  for  the 
shadows  or  disaster  will  result.  The  street  scene  in  Antwerp  is  to  my  mind 
a  pertcct  picture,  and  I  cannot  see  wherein  there  is  any  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  "A  Character  Cose,  Moscow,”  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  typical 
ian  laborer,  and  aptly  illustrates  the  difference  in  quality  between  the 
ffg'ure  in  “  I'he  Market  Place”  and  itself,  which  is  all  due  to  the  lighting. 

Street  scenes  in  the  winter  time  afford  very  pleasing  studies,  and  are 
gene  rally  more  easy  to  secure  when  there  is  snow  upon  the  ground,  as  there 
i'  a  great  deal  of  reflected  light  which  helps  exposure  considerably.  The 
ph<  .graphs  around  Madison  Square  Park  were  made  with  a  5  x  7  folding 
camera  held  in  the  hand,  during  a  heavy  snowstorm.  They  were  given  1/50 
ond  with  the  F.  8  stop  on  Agfa  Isolar  Plates.  These  plates  were 
\er\  rapid  and  gave  good  density  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  cannot 
still  he  secured  in  this  country. 

K*  a  in y  day  scenes  are  much  harder  to  secure  than  any  other  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture  on  account  of  the  poor  light,  but  I  have  made  good  pictures  with  the 
ordinary  rectilinear  lens.  “ \i  the  Flatiron  on  a  Rainy  Day,”  is  a  typical  New 
York  cit)  view,  made  in  February,  1908,  on  an  Agfa  Isolar  plate  in  1/25 
M‘  '  ,,;d  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  horse's  legs  show  some  movement,  but  a 
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person  who  is  not  of  too  observant  a  nature  would  hardly  see  the  fault.  I 
would  not  advise  the  taking  of  rainy  day  scenes  with  fairly  fast-moving 
objects  unless  one  is  possessed  of  an  anastigmat  lens  with  an  opening  of  F  6.8 
at  least. 


FIFTH  AVENUE 
IN  A  SNOWSTORM , 
N.  V.  Cl  TV 


Harry  A.  Brodine 


IN  MADISON  SQUARE 
PARK ,  N.  V.  CITY 


Harry  A.  Brodine 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  INVISIBLE.  LIGHT 

BY  SAMUEL  WEIN. 

ANY  people  call  this  the  “Electrical  Age.”  And  so  it 
is.  It  might  also  be  called  the  “Photographic  Age.” 
The  number  of  people  who  own  cameras  is  enor¬ 
mous  ;  the  number  who  expect  to  own  a  camera  is 
still  greater.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  meet  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  not  quite  decided  views  as  to  which  is 
the  best  camera  and  which  is  the  best  developer. 
In  fact,  the  widespread  knowledge  of  photography 
is,  in  a  large  degree,  responsible  for  universal  in¬ 
terest  and  curiosity  concerning  the  X-rays. 

The  letter  X,  it  is,  of  course,  well  understood, 
is  used  in  algebra  to  represent  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity.  I 'or  this  reason  Prof.  Roentgen,  the  discover  of  X-rays,  modestly 
termed  that  special  form  of  radiation  from  a  Crookes  tube  (will  be  referred 
to  later  on)  noted  by  himself  the  X  or  unknown  ray. 

Many  names  have  been  given  to  the  pictures  taken  by  this  wonderful 
X-ray.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Photography  by  in¬ 
visible  light,  X-ray  photography,  Radiography,  Roentography,  etc. 

The  X-ray  as  the  reader  knows  is  used  by  all  physicians,  dentists  and 
hospitals;  its  uses  are  many,  such  as  photographing  foreign  bodies  in  the 
human  body,  photographing  broken  and  swollen  bones,  and  also  photograph¬ 
ing  new  growths  in  teeth,  etc. 

In  the  diagram,  figure  i  represents  a  physician  about  to  photograph  the 
teeth  of  his  patient,  figure  2  shows  an  abscess  of  the  upper  teeth  (a  wire  is 
seen  in  one  of  the  teeth,  on  this  is  placed  some  medicine),  figure  3  showing 
an  abscess  of  the  upper  teeth  with  rubber  filling  in  root  canal,  figure  4  shows 
upper  eye  tooth  which  is  dislocated,  figure  5  shows  abscess  with  loosening  of 
upper  middle  tooth,  figure  6  shows  a  tooth  in  the  reparative  state,  figure  7 
shows  the  two  middle  teeth  which  are  dead  and  have  fillings  therein. 

All  this  is  the  application  of  X-rays  or  “Photography  of  the  Invisible.” 

I  he  most  essential  apparatus  needed  in  “Photography  of  the  Invisible” 
C  tin*  following:  First,  an  induction  coil,  this  apparatus  is  an  electrical  device 
for  producing  very  high  electrical  currents.  Second  the  Crookes  or  X-ray 
tube,  this  tube  is  used  for  the  generation  of  the  “Invisible  Light”  (X-rays). 
And  last,  but  not  least,  the  photographic  plate,  which  is  affected  by  these 
X  rays,  as  does  the  light  in  the  usual  manner. 

An  X-ray  (Crookes)  tube  consists  of  a  highly  evacuated  glass  sphere 
•  figure  S).  with  various  glass  and  metal  attachments.  The  most  important 
of  these  arc  "B,”  the  target  which  is  a  concave  aluminum  mirror  at  the  focus 
of  which  is  the  plane  platinized  plate  “C,”  which  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45° 
to  the  axis  of  the  target  C.  It  is  mounted  on  a  block  of  some  baser  metal, 
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generally  cast-iron.  Both  are  connected  (as  shown  in  figure  8)  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tube  by  small  pieces  of  platinum  passing  through  the  glass.  “A” 
is  another  target  generally  connected  with  “C,”  which  is  necessary  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  the  tube. 

When  the  tube  has  been  connected  correctly  to  the  induction  coil,  and  the 
high  electrical  current  is  allowed  to  traverse  the  Crookes  tube,  the  result  will 
be  that  a  stream  of  highly  electrically  charged  particles  of  matters  flying  at  a 
prodigious  speed,  is  started  from  “B”  and  impinges  on  the  target  “C”  The 
particles  are  known  as  electrons,  the  stream  is  known  as  the  Cathode  stream 
or  cathode  rays,  and  the  form  of  the  stream  is  a  cone  because  the 
target  “B”  itself  is  concave.  These  rays,  in  striking  a  surface,  heat  the  latter, 
and  cause  it  to  send  out  rays  of  another  kind  also  traveling  in  straight  lines 
and  known  after  their  discoverer  as  Roentgen  or  X-rays. 
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(Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7.) 


I  lie  X-rays  proceed  from  the  target  “C”  in  all  directions  through  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  hounded  by  a  plane  “EF”  as  shown  in  figure  8. 

In  the  present  installment  the  writer  will  show  the  wonderful  properties 
possessed  by  these  X-rays. 


I  he  photographer  lias  become  so  accustomed  to  consider  “light”  to  be 
an  absolute  requirement  in  his  work,  that  he  is  impressed  at  once  by  the  un¬ 
natural  process  of  taking  pictures  in  the  dark,  and  of  that  which  he  cannot 
1  '  lb'  win  at  first  so  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  through  a  pine 
bnard  nr  the1  human  body,  that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  the  whole  X-ray 
i  \'  itenient  to  be  the  product  of  imagination.  Like  all  who  doubt  he  must 
'(•«•  to  believe-.  But  when  once  he  has  seen,  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  the  new  agency,  powers  which  it  does  not  possess. 

Another  photographic  idol  will  be  shattered  when  it  found  that  in  the 
Ph'  t  of  the  Invisible''  no  camera  is  needed.  How  this  simplifies 

<  )nly  a  photographic  plate,  which  can  be  bought  of  any  dealer,  and 
a  Mutable  holder  for  the  same  are  required. 

•-  raj  pictures  are  not  pictures  of  surfaces,  but  are,  in  reality 
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The  most  wonderful  property  possessed  by  the  so-called  X-ray  is  that 
it  penetrates  some  substances  more  readily  than  others,  just  as  clear  glass 
is  more  transparent  than  paper  to  ordinary  sunlight.  It  is  odd,  however,  that 
some  of  the  substances  most  easily  penetrated  by  the  X-rays  are  very  opaque 
to  ordinary  light.  The  X-rays  will  penetrate  flesh  and  bone,  but  will  pene¬ 
trate  flesh  much  more  readily  than  bone.  Therefore,  if  the  hand  is  placed 
between  the  Crookes  tube  and  the  photographic  plate,  the  reader  then  can 
draw  his  conclusions  that  the  result  will  be  that  the  bones  will  cast  more  of 
a  shadow  on  the  photographic  plate  than  the  transparent  flesh  and  stand  out 
in  bold  relief. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  carbon  in  any  form — as  diamond  or 
as  coal  or  graphite — is  almost  perfectly  transparent  to  the  X-rays,  while  lead 
is  almost  totally  impenetrable  by  it. 

The  X-rays  do  not  obey  the  law  of  reflection  as  applied  to  light. 

The  X-rays  possess  another  remarkable  property,  very  interesting  to 
the  student  of  photography.  It  is  impossible  to  refract  the  X-rays.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  refraction  is  the  bending  of  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  out 
of  its  course  when  passing  from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  density. 
Thus,  when  light  rays  pass  from  air  into  glass  (at  an  angle  other  than  a 
right  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  glass)  they  are  bent  once  more  when  they 
pass  again  from  the  glass  to  the  air.  The  rays  of  light  coming  from  the 
candle  A,  pass  through  the  glass  lens  B  (figure  19),  and  are  so  refracted 
that  if  a  screen  was  placed  at  C  an  inverted  and  smaller  image  of  the  candle 
would  be  thrown  upon  it.  If,  however,  we  were  to  put  a  Crookes  tube  in 
which  X-rays  were  being  generated  at  A,  we  would  find  that  instead  of  being 
refracted  by  the  lens,  the  X-rays  would  pass  straight  through  the  glass  not¬ 
withstanding  its  lens  shape.  It  will  thus  be  understood  why  a  camera  is 
useless  in  taking  X-ray  pictures. 

“For  there  is  nothing  that  shall  not  be  revealed  and  hid 
that  shall  not  be  known.”  Matt.  10:26. 
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GARDELN  FLOWERS  AND  THLIR  WILD  RELATIVES 

BY  H.  ESSENHIGH  CORKE. 

Delivered  Before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London, 

T  WAS  illustrated  by  means  of  a  very  large  number  of  slides 
from  natural  color  photographs.  The  plate  chosen  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances,  said  the  lecturer,  was  the  Dufay  Diopti- 
chrome.  In  some  cases  this  was  not  quite  so  true  to  the 
natural  in  its  color  rendering  as  the  autochrome,  but  he  had 
used  it  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a  little  extra  brilliancy 
in  the  lantern. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Corke  confined  himself  mainly 
to  the  garden,  in  distinction  from  his  previous  lectures  on 
botanical  subjects,  in  which  he  had  treated  almost  solely 
of  wild  flowers.  He  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  his  lec¬ 
ture  he  was  not  greatly  concerned  with  botanical  science,  nor  even  witli  the 
practical  questions  of  horticulture,  but  he  had  got  together  a  certain  amount 
of  miscellaneous  information  of  a  popular  character  about  each  of  the  flowers 
or  groups  of  flowers  which  were  dealt  with  pictorially.  Beginning  with  the 
tulip,  he  devoted  a  good  many  slides  to  this  most  gorgeous  of  the  spring 
flowers,  which,  unlike  a  great  many  garden  blooms,  had  not  been  cultivated 
from  the  English  wild  stock,  although  there  were  wild  tulips,  and  of  these  he 
showed  one  or  two  examples.  The  lilac  came  next  in  order,  then  the  labur¬ 
num.  the  apple  blossom,  the  rhododendron  (one  of  the  comparatively  few 
flowers  to  have  a  name  which  exactly  suited  it),  daffodils,  azaleas,  peonies 
i  which  could  now  be  regarded  as  typical  old  English)  ,  and  orchids.  From 
orchids  lie  passed  to  humbler  flowers,  the  poppy,  anemone,  and  the  heartease, 
from  which  latter  many  of  our  garden  pansies  had  been  raised.  A  little  group 
of  pansies  furnished  an  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  color  exposures  made 
late  in  the  day.  The  summer  evening  when  the  breezes  had  fallen  and 
IT". ms  were  still,  was  in  many  respects  the  ideal  time  for  the  flower  photog¬ 
rapher.  were  it  not  for  the  drawback  of  the  weakening  light.  This  group  of 
pansier,  however,  was  photographed  at  half  past  seven  on  a  summer  evening, 
when  the  actinometer  tinted  in  about  about  two  minutes.  The  exposure  lasted 
t<>r  fifteen  minutes,  until  7.45,  and  the  sun  set  at  8.15.  The  color  rendering 
"'a-  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  a  certain  yellowness  added  to  the  charm  of 
the  picture. 

(  >t  roses  Mr.  Corke  had  a  very  large  number  of  different  examples  to 
Tow,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  and  the  carnation  followed  in  a  natural  se- 
Mlu’n‘  '  Hollyhocks  and  mallows  also  figured  among  the  pictures,  they  being 
1  horly  related  to  such  unfamiliar  plants  as  those  which  furnish  tea, 
and  cocoa.  \\  ith  regard  to  the  tobacco  plant,  Mr.  Corke  quoted — 
mnablv  for  the  benefit  of  certain  members  of  the  Society  who  frequent 
technical  meetings — an  analysis  of  tobacco  smoke  made  by  a  scientist 
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showing  that  it  contained,  “among  other  things,”  nicotine,  resin,  oil,  ammonia, 
carbolic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
paraffin. 

The  fuchsia  and  nasturium,  the  geranium  and  the  lily,  also  figured  among 
Mr.  Corke’s  examples,  one  or  two  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Madonna  lily 
being  included,  as  well  as  sweet  peas,  and  a  few  of  the  three  hundred  varieties 
of  asters,  and  the  lecture  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  dahlias,  chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  Shirley  poppies.  Desiring  to  obtain  some  records  of  wild  pop¬ 
pies,  the  lecturer  went  to  that  part  of  East  Anglia  known  as  “poppy-land,” 
but  he  found  such  very  slight  material  there  at  the  time  of  his  visit  that  after 
all  he  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  gardens  at  Kew,  which  had  also  provided  him 
with  some  of  his  other  records  of  the  rarer  garden  flowers. 

The  Chairman  referring  to  Mr.  Corke’s  remarks  on  the  tulip  mania  in 
Holland,  said  that  at  that  time  people  sold  tulips  that  they  did  not  possess 
to  other  people  who  did  not  want  them.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  tulips  were  bought  and  sold  which  did  not  actually  exist  at 
the  moment.  The  whole  thing  was  a  pure  gamble. 

Nowadays  the  tulip  has  given  place  to  the  stock,  and  whereas  formerly 
people  gambled  in  tulips  they  now  gamble  in  stocks. 

After  referring  to  a  few  matters  of  horticultural  interest  the  Chairman 
praised  the  great  purity  of  color  presented  by  many  of  the  slides,  and  singled 
out  as  among  the  most  effective  pictures  one  of  rose  “Juliet,”  for  which  the 
lecturer  had  apologized,  as  having  been  cut  down  from  half-plate  to  lantern 
size,  on  account  of  flaws  in  the  other  portions.  After  a  question  of  horticul¬ 
tural  interest  had  been  asked  and  answered,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed 
by  the  Chairman  and  carried  with  acclamation. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  MUSIC 


TO'  record  the  performance  of  a  pianist  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
produced  at  will  with  all  its  peculiarities  and  individualities — to  make 
a  record,  in  short,  that  will  turn  the  mechanical  player  with  which  it  is 
used  into  a  Paderewski  or  a  Joseffy — if  either  of  them  officiated  when  the 
record  was  formed — this  is  the  feat  that  has  been  successfully  accomplished, 
we  are  told,  by  Melville  Clark,  of  Chicago.  Robert  H.  Moulton,  who  writes 
of  it  in  The  Technical  World,  tells  us  that  many  of  the  ablest  minds  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  field  of  music  have  been  turned  to  the  solution  of  this  problem — that  of 
devising  a  means  for  the  making  of  music  that  shall  be  an  actual  and  permanent 
record  of  a  performance,  instead  of  a  mere  musical  score,  and  have  pro¬ 
nounced  it  an  impossibility.  Mr.  Moulton  writes : 

“There  is  a  man  in  Chicago,  however,  Melville  Clark,  for  whom  the  word 
impossible  has  never  held  terrors.  So  he  quietly  set  to  work  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  succeed  where  others  had  failed.  Mr. 
Clark  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  designers  and  build- 
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ers  of  pianos  and  piano-players  in  the  world.  He  was  the  first  to  build  a 
piano-player  to  operate  over  the  entire  keyboard. 

“Consequently  when  he  announced  a  short  time  ago  that  he  had  perfected 
a  device  which  would  not  only  make  a  permanent  record  of  a  performance  on 
a  piano,  but  do  it  so  faithfully  and  accurately  that  not  a  single  eccentricity  of 
the  pianist’s  individuality  would  be  lost,  the  respectful  attention  of  the  musical 
world  was  immediately  forthcoming. 

“Naturally  there  were  many  skeptics — men  who  desired  to  be  shown.  One 
of  these  was  a  pianist  and  composer  of  international  reputation. 

“  ‘Of  course,  Clark,’  he  said,  when  told  of  the  new  invention,  ‘I  know  you 
have  accomplished  wonders  in  your  line.  But  in  this  case  your  claims  sound, 
ah - .’ 

“‘Preposterous?’  said  Mr.  Clark.  ‘Sure!  I  don’t  blame  you  at  all  for 
thinking  so.  But  just  come  along  to  my  office  and  see  for  yourself.’ 

“Together  they  repaired  to  Mr.  Clark’s  private  office,  where  a  piano  was 
in  readiness.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  little  closet.  The  pianist  also 
noticed  that  a  wire  ran  from  the  electric  light  fixture  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
into  the  closet. 

“  ‘Just  a  moment,’  said  Mr.  Clark,  as  he  turned  on  the  current.  Im¬ 
mediately  there  issued  from  the  closet  the  soft  hum  of  a  tiny  dynamo. 

“  ‘The  recorder  is  in  that  closet,’  explained  Mr.  Clark,  ‘and  this  current 
operates  it.  Now  all  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  fire  away,  and  the  recorder  will  do 
the  rest.’ 

“The  pianist  fired.  Resolved  to  make  the  job  a  good  one  and  test  the  in¬ 
strument  to  the  limit  of  its  capabilities  he  improvised  a  selection  as  fiery  and 
brilliant  as  a  thunderstorm. 

“When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Clark  went  into  the  closet  and  returned  with 
a  roll  of  paper,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  used  on  piano-players.  Plac¬ 
ing  the  roll  in  another  piano  with  a  reproducing  attachment,  he  set  the  re¬ 
producer  in  motion  with  his  feet. 

“  I  he  effect  was  startling.  The  exactness  of  the  record — even  to  the  cun¬ 
ningly  introduced  ‘accidentals’ — made  the  very  presence  of  the  composer  at  the 
piano  seem  a  certainty.  His  tempo,  his  style,  his  pedaling,  the  power  of  his 
stroke  on  the  keys,  and  the  sensuous  element — the  expression — were  repro¬ 
duced  in  such  an  accurate  way  that  the  mechanism  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
a  human  mind. 

“  I  he  operation  of  Mr.  Clark’s  device — which  he  calls  a  recorder — may  be 
b< 't  explained  in  the  simple  statement  that  the  pressure  of  a  button,  turning 
on  the  electric  current,  sensitizes  every  playing  part  of  the  piano — keys,  pedals, 
and  all  to  the  slightest  touch  of  the  performer,  and  secures  in  perfect  relation 
every  playing  movement  made. 

'  W  hile  the  importance  of  this  achievement  in  the  field  of  the  mechanical 
can  be  readily  appreciated,  its  influence  upon  the  development  of 
il  history  represents  its  chief  value.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  it 
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appeals  most  to  its  inventor.  He  frankly  states  that  he  does  not  think  it  has 
commercial  value. 

“To  be  able  to  sit  down  at  the  piano,  imprint  one’s  individuality  in  all  its 
phases  upon  the  interpretation  of  any  given  musical  composition,  have  the 
music  so  produced  cut,  and  then  to  use  it  on  a  piano-player  and  hear  oneself 
play,  certainly  seems  the  fulfillment  of  the  composer’s  wildest  dream. 

“But  that  is  not  all.  The  recorder  relieves  the  composer  of  the  manual 
drudgery  of  putting  his  thoughts  down  on  paper  with  pen  or  pencil.  Also,  it 
enables  him  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  his  thoughts,  which  is  difficult  when 
he  is  forced  to  stop  to  jot  down  his  compositions.” 

Possibly  in  the  near  future  some  one  will  tell  us  just  how  the  “recorder” 
works,  but  the  mechanical  details  are  apparently  a  secret  for  the  present — a 
fact  that  will  make  some  malicious  critics  suspect  Mr.  Moulton’s  assurance  that 
commercial  success  is  not  the  inventor’s  aim. 


DARK  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  NEW  YORK 
“CLIFF-DWELLERS.” 

BY  J.  W.  LIVINGSTON. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

ETROPOLITAN  population,  shifting  constantly  to 
and  fro,  carries  within  its  ranks  many  amateurs 
and  semi-professional  photographers  who  work  in 
their  homes  with  makeshift  apparatus  and  endure 
countless  inconveniences  through  lack  of  proper 
arrangement  for  handling  their  work  and  com¬ 
pact  disposal  of  the  equipment. 

To  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  the  entire  plan 
should  be  adjustable  to  the  varied  conditions  due 
to  the  different  arrangement  of  rooms  in  apart¬ 
ments  and  changes  of  light  conditions.  The 
handy  man  will  always  find  his  way  clear  but  those 
depending  on  outside  assistance,  and  who  have  not 
the  time  to  devise  practical  methods  will  find  the  following  suggestions  help¬ 
ful  and  proved  practical  through  use: 
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The  foundation  of  a  dark  room  is  the  work-bench — spacious  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  strongly  made  so  that  the  weight  of  large  trays  of  chemicals,  heavy 
glass  plates,  etc.,  will  not  cause  a  disastrous  collapse. 

While  the  above  is  mainly  for  those  living  in  New  York  city  the  sug¬ 
gestions  are,  of  course,  equally  applicable  where  similar  conditions  prevail. 
The  accompanying  photographs  and  diagram,  we  think,  are  so  clear  that 
no  further  description  is  necessary. 
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SURF  IN  WINTER 


POINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS 

BY  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 


HE  following  practical  notes  for  beginners  are  re¬ 
printed  from  the  photographic  column  of  the  London 
Telegraph ,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Reverend  F.  C. 
Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S.,  a  frequent  and  valued 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  this  magazine : 

“I  think  I  might  safely  say,”  writes  Mr.  Lam- 

Ibert,  “that  two  out  of  three — perhaps  nine  out  of 

ten — negatives  which  are  sent  up  per  post  to  the 
editors  of  photographic  journals  for  examination 
and  report  arrive  in  a  broken  condition.  Here  is 
an  old  dodge  to  ward  off  the  stamp  of  the  postal 
I  iercules.  Wrap  the  negative  in  clean  paper,  then 
place  it  between  pieces  of  stout  card,  then  a  couple 
of  corrugated  card.  Enclose  the  lot  in  an  old  plate  box.  Finally 
box  in  black  paper  and  attach  a  “tie-on”  label,  with  the  address 
plainly  written  on  one  side  and  the  stamps  on  the  other  side.  If  the  fates  are 
propitious  the  package  itself  may  escape  the  attentions  of  the  stamper,  who 
will  perceive  that  it  is  futile  to  stamp  black  ink  on  black  paper,  and  so  will 
limit  his  attention  to  the  label.  But  on  the  other  hand,  etc.” 

‘  (  >ne  of  the  things  which  often  puzzle  the  worker  whose  experience  is 
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not  very  extensive  is  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  common 
statements  that  the  size  of  the  image  depends  on  the  focal  length  of  lens,  and 
that  it  depends  on  the  distance  the  lens  is  from  the  object.  The  fact  is  the 
two  statements  are  both  true,  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  refer  to  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  which  are  quite  easily  understood.  First,  suppose  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  camera  is  fixed,  and  that  we  use  first  a  lens  of  5  and  then  another 
lens  of  10  inches  focal  length.  If  the  first  lens  gives  us  an  image  of,  let  us 
say,  a  standing  figure  one  inch  long  on  the  ground  glass  or  negative,  the 
second  (10  inches)  lens  will  give  us  a  two-inch  long  image  of  the  same  stand¬ 
ing  figure.  A  15-inch  lens  would  give  us  a  three-inch  image,  and  so  on,  i.  e., 
the  size  of  the  image  varying  in  proportion  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
when  the  camera  is  a  fixture.’’ 

“Now,  suppose  we  begin  again  with  our  five-inch  lens,  which  gives  us 
a  one-inch  long  image  of  a  certain  standing  figure  (whose  distance  we  do  not 
know  at  present),  and  that  we  bring  the  camera  up  towards  this  figure.  We 
shall  find,  when  we  have  reduced  the  camera-to-object  distance  to  one-half 
of  what  it  was,  our  image  has  grown  to  be  two  inches  long.  If  we  go  still 
nearer,  until  the  camera-to-object  distance  is  only  one-third  of  what  it  origin¬ 
ally  was,  our  image  will  have  increased  to  three  times  of  what  it  originally 
was,  and  so  is  now  three  inches  long.  We  may  thus  say  that  with  the  same 
lens  the  size  of  the  image  increases  proportionally  as  we  reduce  the  distance 
of  camera  to  object  ,  i.  e.,  the  size  of  the  image  varies  inversely  with  the  lens- 
to-object  distance.” 

“A  third  question  is  constantly  cropping  up  in  query  letters,  viz. :  how 
to  estimate  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  object  and  the  plate,  so  as  to 
get  a  certain  size  of  image.  By  way  of  example,  suppose  the  object  is  a 
standing  figure  five  feet  tall  (i.  e.,  60  inches),  and  we  want  an  image  three 
inches  long.  The  ratio  of  object-to-image  is  60  to  3  or  20  to  1.  Therefore, 
the  lens-to-object  distance  must  be  twenty  times  the  lens-to-plate  distance. 
This  is  true  whatever  lens  be  in  use.  Now,  suppose  we  are  using  a  six-inch 
(focal  length)  lens.  How  do  we  estimate  actual  distances?  The  rule  is  quite 
simple,  viz. :  add  one  to  the  ratio,  and  multiply  this  by  the  focal  length.  Thus, 
21  times  six  inches  (ioj/2  feet) is  the  lens-to-object  distance  in  the  above  case, 
and  21  times  6  divided  by  20  (viz.:  63-10  inches)  is  the  lens-to-image 
distance.” 

“Where  time  is  not  of  serious  importance,  it  is  advisable  to  let  a  washed 
negative  dry  spontaneously  in  a  rack  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  space  (not 
less  than  half  an  inch  between  two  adjacent  plates),  and  where  there  is 
a  current  of  dust-free  air.  The  back  or  glass  side  should  always  be  wiped 
dry  with,  a  clean  rag.  This  hastens  drying,  and  aids  towards  even  drying. 
But  if  a  negative  is  wanted  quickly  in  a  dry  state  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
well-known  method  of  bathing  it  in  methylated  spirit  for  five  to  ten  minutes, 
when  it  will  dry  in  five  minutes  or  less  after  being  placed  in  the  rack  in  a 
good  current  of  air.  Two  minor  points  are  often  neglected,  resulting  in  de¬ 
lay  in  drying.  First,  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  bathed  in  methylated  spirit 
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should  be  wiped  dry  before  the  plate  and  spirit  are  put  therein.  Next  the 
back  of  the  negative  should  also  be  wiped  dry.  Further,  it  will  hasten  mat¬ 
ters  if  the  film  side  be  surface  dried  by  gently  pressing  the  negative  between 
‘robosal’  or  some  other  form  of  fluffless  blotting  paper.  All  these  three 
minor  points  tend  to  the  same  end  by  the  avoidance  of  diluting  the  methylated 
spirit  by  carrying  water  into  it.  The  more  water  in  the  spirit  the  less  its 
water-attracting  power.  So  that  the  same  lot  of  spirit  should  not  be  used 
more  than  a  few  times. ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PAINTING 


THK  following  comments  on  “Photography  and  Painting”  in  a  recent 
number  of  Photography  are  so  sensible  we  reprint  them  herewith  for 
the  benefit  of  our  own  readers:  “One  of  the  most  sane  and  most 
sound  contributions  to  the  subject  of  art  in  connection  with  photography  is 
t<>  be  found  in  Country  Life  for  December  yth  over  the  signature  of  Ward 
Muir."  says  the  writer.  “The  author  is  unsparing  in  his  criticism  of  the  aping 
of  painters'  methods  and  painters’  effects  by  photographers.  ‘The  red  her¬ 
ring  of  paint-canons-of-art,’  he  writes,  ‘has  lured  photographers  from  the 
pursuit  of  natural  truth  and  beauty  into  all  sorts  of  the  queerest  culs-de-sac. 
We  have  photographers  actually  printing  on  rough  surfaced  paper,  and  so 
debasing  the  wonderfully  fine  image-bearing  deposit  of  the  emulsion  because 
it  is.  forsooth,  too  photographic ;  we  have  them  modifying  tone-values  to 
make  them  look  not  more  like  Nature,  but  more  like  a  painter’s  rendering 
"f  Nature.  Half  the  clumsy  gaucheries  committed  by  photographers  are  due 
t"  this  insane  worship  of  painting — and  this  adulatory  acceptance  of  painter’s 
dicta  as  gospel.’  The  admirable  thing  about  a  good  photograph,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  is  not  that  it  looks  like  a  painting,  but  that  it  does  not  look  like  a 
painting.  Photography  can  take  its  stand  on  this:  that  (whatever  it  cannot 
d<>  •  there  are  certain  things  which  it  can  do  supremely  well,  and  which  no 
other  art  or  craft  can  do  at  all.’  We  might  go  on  quoting,  but  this  must  suD 
fire.  All  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  artistic  future  of  camera  work  should 
turn  to  the  article  and  read  it  in  its  entirely.  It  has  certain  work  of  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ton  as  its  text,  but  it  is  of  general  application.  We  are  not  prepared  to  en¬ 
dorse  every  line  of  it,  and  our  commendation  of  the  whole  may  perhaps  carry 
mou-  weight  in  consequence;  but  as  the  utterance  of  a  man  who  has  quali- 
t  <  1  himself  to  think  on  the  subject,  and  has  thought  calmly  and  broadly,  it 
•  '0  t  ics  more  weight  than  anything  else  that  has  been  written  on  that  same 
topic  during  the  last  dozen  years.” 
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Editorial  Notes  1 


E  change  the  wording  of  our  title  again  this  month, 
restoring  the  name  of  one  of  our  original  publica¬ 
tions,  The  American  Photographer.  Our  title  now 
includes  the  names  of  the  three  publications  which 
are  combined  in  the  one,  namely,  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  The  American  Photographer,  and 
Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  thus  preserving 
a  record  of  the  development  and  growth  of  this 
magazine. 

Now  in  its  forty-fifth  volume,  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  is  the  oldest  photographic  publica¬ 
tion  in  America,  but  one,  which  has  continuously 
been  published  to  the  present  time.  That  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  the  favor  of  photographers,  both 
professional  and  amateur,  we  are  lead  to  believe 
by  the  fact  that  our  subscription  lists  are  steadily  lengthening.  We  do  not 
often  indulge  in  comments  about  our  magazine,  but  we  trust  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  learning  this  word  about  our  continued  growth. 

$$$$«$ 

HE  cover  illustration  this  month  is  from  a  negative  by  our  old  friend, 
Floyd  Vail,  who  has  contributed  so  many  artistic  illustrations  to  The 
Photographic  Times  in  months  past.  This  is  a  particularly  fine 
example  of  winter  photography.  It  looks  cold,  and  is  clear  and  crisp,  as 
such  a  typical  winter  landscape  should  be.  The  shadows  and  reflections  are 
particularly  fine  in  this  picture. 

$$$$$$ 

E  have  received  from  our  good  friend,  W.  O.  Lott,  a  photographic 
Calendar  for  1913,  extending  to  us  “good  wishes  for  the  new  year.” 
The  picture  shows  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  group,  and  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Patricia,  at  his  side.  The  ex¬ 
posure  was  made  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  with  a  Telephoto  Lens, 
four  (4)  magnifications,  the  camera  being  located  in  a  second-story  window, 
a  good  distance  from  the  group.  It  is  an  excellent  group,  showing  admirable 
pictures  of  all  the  members  of  it.  We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  our  friend 
Lott  for  remembering  us. 
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GOV.  WILLIAM  SULZER,  of  New  York,  according  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  learning  that  last  lesson  of  the  person  who  appears 
as  an  important  man  on  public  occasions.  He  is  learning  to  pose 
when  he  sees  a  photographer  on  picture-getting  bent. 

Now  some  men  never  grasp  this  lesson.  These  men  may  speak  for  an 
hour  from  a  flag-draped  platform  without  giving  the  “boxmen”  a  pose,  an 
attitude,  an  expression  of  animation.  If  they  do  chance  to  notice  the  photog¬ 
raphers,  they  have  a  feeling  of  annoyance  or  fright. 

But  Sulzer  is  learning.  The  camera  men  say  now  that  he  is  a  fair  second 
to  Roosevelt,  whose  posing  is  an  art.  Let  Roosevelt  be  speaking,  and  let  him 
catch  sight  of  a  photographer  trying  to  adjust  his  focus.  Instantly  he  makes 
a  gesture,  and  emphasizes  it  with  a  more  animated  expression  on  his  mobile 
features.  He  is  always  ready  to  oblige.  And  Sulzer,  after  studying  the  pic¬ 
tures,  has  apparently  taken  his  lesson  to  heart.  A  gesture  with  the  arm  above 
the  head  is  by  far  the  best  for  a  speaker  to  make  if  the  photographers  are 
below — a  sort  of  a  statesman’s  wave,  arm  extended  three-quarters  up,  palm 
open,  while  the  face  wears  a  look  of  conviction  after  the  finish  of  a  rhetorical 
period  in  praise  of  democratic  institutions.  Action  is  what  the  boxmen  want. 

Sulzer  was  caught  once  at  the  inauguration  with  his  hands  down — very 
bad.  Observe  the  cuts  of  that  photograph,  trimmed  carefully  to  eliminate 
the  down-stretched  arm.  He  won’t  do  it  again,  for  he  is  learning.  Point  a 
camera  at  him  some  time  and  watch  the  effect. 


$$$$$$ 


OXL  of  the  chief  troubles  in  night  work  is  halation.  A  well-backed 
plate  is  a  great  help,  but  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  preven¬ 
tive.  An  ortho  plate  may  be  advantageous  and  can  contribute  no  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  more  rapid  the  plate  the  less  tax  on  one’s  patience.  As  to  ex¬ 
posure  the  following  may  serve  as  a  suggestive  guide:  Time,  one  or  more 
hours  after  sunset.  Plate  speed  200  H.  and  D.,  295  Watkins,  no  Wynne, 
-lop  I*  X.  Shop  front  1 — 2  minutes,  street  scenes  4 — 12  minutes,  illumina¬ 
tions  2  16  minutes,  wet  streets  two-thirds  the  above  exposure,  snow  on  ground 

half  the  above,  open  landscape  and  full  moon  30  minutes.  One  of  the  com¬ 
mon  mistakes  of  the  beginner  is  to  over-develop  his  negatives,  which  give  him 
prints  which  look  far  too  much  like  indifferent  daylight.  The  chief  things  to 
aim  at  in  night  negatives  are  delicate  gradations  and  the  avoidance  of  harsh 
or  even  vigorous  contrasts. 

$$$$$$ 


S(  ).\T.I\  or  later  a  certain  accident  happens  to  every  photographer,  viz.: 
a  drop  of  water  (rain  or  splash)  gets  on  to  a  dry  negative,  and  is  un¬ 
noticed  at  the  time.  This  drop  dries  and  produces  a  “rain  mark.” 
\gain,  a  negative  is  put  out  to  dry  without  removing  the  surface  water,  and  a 
1  ggard  drop  or  patch  does  not  dry  till  after  the  other  part  is  dry,  produc- 
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ing  a  “drying  mark."  It  seems  easy  to  suggest  that  the  plate  be  soaked  and 
again  dried.  Sometimes  this  effects  a  cure,  but  it  is  exceptional.  A  few  days 
ago  an  expert  told  me  that  he  had  removed  such  marks  by  rehalogeniz- 
ing  and  redeveloping.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  remedy, 
but  I  give  it  without  delay,  so  that  anyone  may  try  it  for  himself.  For  a 
rehalogenizing  bath  one  may  take  water  io  ozs.,  potassium  bichromate  50-60 
gr.,  hydrochloric  acid  2  to  3  drams,  or  we  may  replace  this  acid  by  nitric  acid, 
y2  to  1  dram.  The  plate  is  (yellow)  bleached  in  this  solution,  then  washed  in 
running  water  for  half  an  hour,  or  in  half  a  dozen  baths  of  5  minutes  each. 
It  is  then  redeveloped  by  an  ordinary  alkaline  developer  with  which  the  worker 
happens  to  be  familiar — rodinal,  rytol,  or  metol  quinol. 

$$$$$$ 


THE  trimming  of  prints  is  one  of  the  things  which  seldom  receives  any¬ 
thing  like  adequate  attention  from  any  except  the  old  hands,  who 
have  learned  by  experience  to  appreciate  its  great  importance.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  beginners  to  send  entirely  untrimmed 
prints  into  competitions,  little  dreaming  that  the  hopelessly  untidy  edges  at 
once  fatally  handicap  the  prints.  It  is  not  enough  to  chop  off  bits  from  the 
four  edges  with  a  pair  of  scissors  as  apparently  is  sometimes  done.  The  first 
essential  is  a  clean-cut,  straight  edge.  The  next  is  a  true  right  angle  at  each 
corner.  The  third  is  that  the  horizon  line,  or  vertical  lines  of  buildings,  shall 
be  truly  parallel  with  the  respective  edges  of  the  print.  These  are  the  first 
fundamentals  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  for  pictorial  results  they  are 
merely  the  beginnings. 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦  * 


COMPARATIVELY  few  workers  ever  take  the  trouble  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  their  print-washing  procedure  but  are  content  to  suppose 
that  placing  a  batch  of  prints  in  a  big  dish  of  water,  and  leaving  them 
there,  is  sure  to  do  all  that  is  needed.  Let  the  reader  try  the  simple  experi¬ 
ment  of  taking  a  couple  of  waste  prints,  and  soak  them  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
bath  of  water  colored  to  a  light  red  or  pink  by  red  ink.  Place  one  such  print 
in  a  big  dish  of  water  at  rest,  but  place  the  second  in  a  smaller  dish  of  water, 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more.  Rock  this  dish  two  or  three  times  a  minute 
or  so  for  three  or  four  minutes,  repeat  this  treatment  with  a  fresh  lot  of 
water,  say  half  a  dozen  times,  and  compare  the  color  of  the  two  prints.  This 
will  surely  convince  the  experimentalist  of  the  futility  of  merely  soaking 
prints  in  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  water. 
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Monthly  Foreign  Digest 


TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


ACID  AMIDOL  DEVELOPER  FOR  NON-HALATION 
PLATES,  BY  C.  BALAGNY. 

The  author  made  some  interesting  ob¬ 
servations  regarding  the  action  of  the  acid 
amidol  developer  on  non-halation  plates. 
The  peculiarity  noticed  was  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  began  in  the  film  nearest  the 
glass.  This  method  possesses  advantages 
in  certain  cases  of  very  contrasty  expo¬ 
sures.  as.  for  instance,  against  the  light. 
In  order  to  give  the  amidol  developer  this 
property  a  slight  change  from  the  usual 
formula  must  be  made. 

hirst  we  prepare  the  following  solution: 
English.  Metric. 

y/z  ozs.  Water  iooc.c. 

Sodium  bisulphite, 

3'  j  ozs.  Commercial  solution  ioocc. 
5  drams  Sodium  sulphite,  dry.  20  gms. 

Take  7 s  cc.  (i]/2 — 2  drams)  of  the  above 
solution  and  add  150 c.c.  (5  ozs.)  of  water 
in  which  is  dissolved  1.5  gms.  (2 2  grains) 
of  amidol,  no  bromide  or  anything  else 
should  be  added. 

The  solution  smells  strongly  of  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid.  At  first  no  image  is  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  giving  one  the  im¬ 
pression  that  development  has  not  begun. 

The  progress  of  the  development  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  holding  the  plate  to  the  ruby  light 
and  looking  through.  During  the  first 
minutes  of  development  the  tray  should  be 
rocked  If  the  tray  is  removed  too  soon 
th<  solution  and  then  replaced,  the 
not  readily  taken  up  again 
by  the  film.  The  film  appears  to  have  be- 
“greasy”  and  if  the  plate  has  been 
out  of  the  solution  too  long,  the  surface 
red  with  small  bubbles,  which, 
eav<  round  spots.  I  )evelop- 
ment  may  be  interrupted  as  soon  as  the 
Inch  lights  are  visible  on  the  surface,  ten 
minutes  will  probably  be  sufficient.  The 
finished  negative  has  the  appearance  of 
being  varnished. 


Microscopic  examination  of  the  film 
showed  that  the  silver  particles  occupied 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  film  and  that 
as  they  approached  the  surface,  dispersed. 
Comparative  tests  showed  that  alkaline 
developers  attacked  the  surface  first  while 
the  acid  solution  exerted  its  strongest 
action  in  the  depth  of  the  film. 

Examination  by  Monpillard  showed 
that  when  the  developer  acted  only  for 
two  minutes,  the  development  began  near¬ 
est  the  glass  and  after  one  hour  (he  outer 
layer  was  still  free  from  silver  particles. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiar  reducing  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  acid  developer  is  probably  due 
to  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  (gas?) 
which  rises  toward  the  surface  of  the  film 
and  prevents  development. 

— Photo-Revue,  No.  27. 

— Photographische  Chronik,  No.  74,  1912. 

^  ^  ^ 

SULPHUR  TONING  OF  SILVER  PRINTS,  BY  DR. 

HENRY  BYK. 

Dr.  Byk  has  just  obtained  a  German 
patent  on  a  method  of  toning  prints  by 
means  of  nascent  sulphur.  The  advan¬ 
tage  claimed  for  this  is  a  better  control 
than  with  the  usual  hot  “hypo”-alum  bath. 
The  technical  difficulties  are  also  less  than 
with  the  latter.  The  prints  are  first  placed 
in  a  1 — 2%  solution  sulphide  (Na2S)  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  excess  of  liquid  removed  with 
a  squeegee. 

The  print  is  then  placed  in  a  2%  am¬ 
monium  persulphate  solution  until  it  has 
acquired  the  desired  tone.  It  was  found 
to  be  of  advantage  to  make  the  ammo¬ 
nium  persulphate  alkaline  instead  of  acid, 
as  with  certain  other  oxidizers  like  potas¬ 
sium  ferricyanide.  If  necessary,  the  ton¬ 
ing  process  may  be  repeated.  The  patent 
is  on  treating  prints  soaked  with  a  sul¬ 
phide  solution,  with  an  oxydizing  agent. 
— Photographische  Industrie,  No.  47,  1912. 
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REMOVING  BLACK  SPOTS  FROM  AUTOCHROME 
PLATES,  BY  DALMAS. 

Autochrome  workers  at  times  are 
troubled  with  small  black  spots  or  specks 
appearing  in  the  plates.  These  may  be 
removed  by  treating  with  the  following 
solution : 

English.  Metric. 

2  ozs  Water  60  c.c. 

2/^  drams  Potassium  iodide  9.0  gms. 
45  grains  Iodine,  sublimed,  3.0  gms. 

For  use  this  solution  should  be  diluted 
with  from  two  to  five  parts  of  water,  as 
the  solution  otherwise  acts  too  energetic¬ 
ally,  making  it  difficult  to  control.  A  fine- 
pointed  brush  is  moistened  with  the  diluted 
solution  and  this  is  applied  to  the  spots 
on  the  dried  autochrome  plate.  This  ap¬ 
plication  is  continued  until  the  spots  have 
disappeared.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
carry  the  action  of  the  solution  too  far, 
as  the  iodine  makes  the  gelatine  slightly 
opaque  while  wet,  but  this  clears  up  on 
drying.  After  sufficient  treatment  the 
plate  is  placed  for  several  minutes  in  a 
fixing  bath  and  then  washed  for  five  min¬ 
utes  in  running  water.  Green  spots  in  the 
shadows  may  also  be  removed  by  this 
treatment,  but  not  when  in  the  highlights. 
- — Revue  des  Sciences  Photographiques, 
1912. 

Photographische  Industrie,  No.  47,  1912. 

4s-  45- 

motion  PICTURES,  AN  AUSTRIAN  INVENTION. 

Whenever  an  invention  or  discovery  is 
made  public  and  becomes  popular,  a  host 
of  persons  arise  who  claim  priority.  And 
so  it  is  with  motion  pictures.  Many  per¬ 
sons  have  claimed,  or  it  has  been  claimed 
for  them,  that  they  are  the  real  inventors 
of  this  entertainment  of  the  day.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Photo-W oche,  Vol.  2,  No.  52,  Baron 


Rudolf  Baillou  states  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  inventor  of  motion  picture  appa¬ 
ratus  was  an  Austrian  general  Ritter  v. 
Uchatius.  The  general  was  an  instructor 
in  physics  and  used  a  stroboscopic  disk, 
a  rotating  disk  provided  with  equidistant 
narrow  apertures  through  each  of  which 
a  glimpse  of  a  moving  object  may  be  seen. 

This  disk  was  used  in  optical  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  instructing  his  scholars  in  various 
wave  motions.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  the  instrurment  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  latter  did  not  suit  the  old  general 
and  he  devised  a  method  whereby  he  could 
show  these  movements  to  the  whole  class 
at  once.  He  succeeded  in  this  by  means 
of  a  magic  lantern  which  projected  objects 
painted  on  a  translucent  paper  ribbon  on 
a  white  wall. 

The  making  of  these  pictures  at  that 
time,  during  the  40’s  of  the  last  century, 
was  very  laborious  as  photography  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  Uchatius  gave  a  lec¬ 
ture  before  the  Academy  of  Science  re¬ 
garding  the  invention  and  met  with  great 
approval. 

The  famous  magician  Doebler  heard  of 
the  invention  and  went  to  the  barracks, 
where  the  general  gave  a  demonstration. 
The  magician  became  so  interested  that 
he  asked  how  much  Uchatius  wanted  for 
it.  “One  hundred  gulden”  (about  50  dol¬ 
lars),  said  the  general. 

Thereupon  Doebler  placed  the  amount 
on  the  table  and  packed  up  the  appa¬ 
ratus  and  took  it  away. 

The  magician  used  the  apparatus  for 
many  years  in  his  travels  through  all  the 
great  European  cities  for  exhibiting  his 
“living  pictures”  and  amassed  a  consid¬ 
erable  fortune,  while  Uchatius,  in  spite  of 
his  valuable  invention,  remained  poor  until 
his  death. 
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[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


TO  MAKE  A  GROUND  GLASS. 

The  making  of  a  ground  glass  is  very- 
simple,  and  if  you  want  a  large  piece  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  get  a  plain  sheet  of  glass 
and  grind  it  yourself.  Procure  a  thin 
sheet  of  glass,  plate  glass  preferred,  as  it 
is  ground  quicker  and  more  uniform.  Get 
some  very  fine  emery  and  put  a  little  on 
the  glass,  adding  a  little  water.  Take  a 
small  piece  of  glass  and  grind  by  rubbing 
with  a  circular  motion  all  over  the  glass, 
keeping  the  emery  the  consistency  of  very 
thin  mud.  If  you  cannot  get  the  emery 
mud  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  all  coarse 
sand  is  removed.  I  have  ground  glass 
ii  x  14  inches  in  less  than  ten  minutes  in 
this  way  and  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  fin¬ 
ish.  The  finer  the  emery  the  better  the 
results  for  a  focusing  glass. 

J.  J.  Harman. 

*  *  * 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  SIZE  OF  AN  OBJECT. 

One  of  the  every-day  troubles  with 
many  users  of  the  hand  camera  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  realizing  how  large  (or  small) 
this  or  that  object  will  be  on  the  negative. 
I  lie  finder  picture  is  generally  so  small 
that  it  is  but  slight  help  in  this  direction. 
This  trouble  is  easily  overcome  if  it  is 
once  clearly  understood  that  the  size  of 
an  object  bears  the  same  proportion  to  its 
distance  from  the  camera  that  its  size  on 
the  negative  bears  to  the  distance  between 
the  plate  and  lens.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  the  lens-to-plate  distance  is  six  inches 
and  the  object  under  consideration  is  a 
church  tower.  We  need  not  trouble  to 
guess  what  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 
building  may  be,  but  merely  endeavor  to 
estimate  the  height  of  the  building  com¬ 
pared  with  its  distance  from  us.  We  try 
pi  tun  to  the  imaginative  eye  how 
many  towers  laid  flat  down  on  the  ground 
end  to  end  would  fill  up  the  ground  space 


between  us  and  the  building.  Suppose  we 
estimate  that  this  space  would  take  twelve 
such  tower-lengths.  We  now  know  that 
the  size,  i.  e.,  height  of  the  tower  is  about 
one-twelfth  its  camera  distance,  so  its 
image  (on  the  plate)  is  one-twelfth  its 
plate-to-lens  distance,  i.  e.,  the  height  of 
the  tower  in  the  picture  will  be  one- 
twelfth  of  six  inches,  or  half  an  inch.  If 
this  be  kept  in  mind  it  will  often  save  dis¬ 
appointment  in  dealing  wth  distant  ob¬ 
jects  with  a  lens  of  short  focal  length. 

F.  C.  Lambert. 

*  *  * 

A  QUICK  WAY  OF  WASHING  A  FEW  NEGATIVES 

When  only  a  few  exposures  have  been 
made  and  it  is  desirable  to  free  them  from 
hypo  with  the  least  trouble  I  think  the 
simple  arrangement  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch  will  be  found  most  useful. 

All  that  is  needed  is  a  sheet  of  zinc  or 
galvanized  iron  which  is  bent  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  with  the  sides  turned  down,  as 
shown,  to  make  it  stand  firm,  and  when 


wanted  is  simply  set  in  a  deep  tray  (such  as 
a  granite  ware  bake-pan)  filled  with  water 
and  the  negatives  laid  to  soak  face  down, 
the  curved  shape  of  the  arrangement  al¬ 
lowing  the  water  to  pass  under  freely. 
The  hypo  solution  in  the  film  being  heavier 
than  clear  water  quickly  settles  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  so  if  the  plates  are  lifted  out  and 
drained  after  each  soaking  a  very  few 
changes  of  water  will  eliminate  the  hypo 
W.  S.  Davis. 
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It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Hammer,  Jr.,  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Hammer,  the 
well-known  dry  plate  manufacturer.  Fred 
Hammer,  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
by  a  huge  circle  of  friends,  was  perhaps 
more  of  a  public  man  than  he  was  a 
photographer,  as  he  had  been  prominent 
in  Missouri  State  affairs,  and  was  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis;  so  his 
death  is  a  loss  to  a  city  and  State  as  well 
as  to  the  photographic  fraternity. 

^  4 

KODAKER  LANDS  THE  $5,000  PRIZE — RESULT 
OF  THE  '‘LONDON  DAILY  MAIL"  COM¬ 
PETITION — UNITED  STATES  REP¬ 
RESENTED  AMONG  WINNERS. 

The  announcement  of  the  photographic 
competition  of  Lord  Northcliffe’s  news¬ 
paper,  the  "London  Daily  Mail,"  created  a 
sensation  in  the  photographic  world,  not 
alone  because  the  prizes  offered  were  the 
largest  ever  known  in  a  competition  of  this 
kind,  but  because  the  conditions  were 
unique  and  the  contest  was  open  to  the 
entire  world. 

The  idea  was  to  picture  a  vacation,  or 
holiday,  as  our  English  cousins  call  it,  and 
the  awards  were  to  be  made  to  the  con¬ 
testant  whose  pictures  showed  the  most 
fun  derived  from  a  particular  vacation. 
There  were  no  restrictions  whatever  as  to 
the  kinds  of  cameras,  films,  plates  or  papers 
to  be  used,  but  each  contestant  was  re¬ 
quired  to  give  this  information. 

The  first  prize  of  £i,coo  was  awarded  to 
a  set  of  pictures  made  with  a  3A  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak,  by  Mr.  Douglas  A.  G. 
Brown,  of  London.  The  second  prize  of 
£100  was  divided  between  two  European 
competitors,  one  of  whom  used  a  3A  Fold¬ 
ing  Pocket  Kodak.  The  third  prize  of  £50 
was  divided  between  Mr.  D.  Van  Deventer, 
of  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  who  used  a  Century 
camera,  and  a  competitor  using  a  camera  of 


European  make.  Pictures  made  with  East¬ 
man  goods  captured  the  first  prize  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  each  of  the  other  two  prizes. 
Kodak  is  evidently  strong  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  as  well  as  here. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were  appointed 
by  the  “Daily  Mail”  and  consisted  of  the 
Editor  and  the  two  well-known  novelists, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Max  Pem¬ 
berton.  The  three  very  large  prizes,  ap¬ 
proximating  fifty-six  hundred  dollars  in 
our  money,  no  doubt  stimulated  the  vaca¬ 
tion  idea  in  England,  as  was  the  intention 
of  the  “Daily  Mail"  in  originating  the  com¬ 
petition. 

^  4-  ^ 

John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of¬ 
fers  a  first  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
a  second  of  fifty  dollars,  a  third  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  a  fourth  of  fifteen  dollars,  and 
six  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each,  as  awards 
in  an  open  exhibition  of  photographs.  The 
photographs  must  have  been  posed  and  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  exhibitor,  though  develop¬ 
ing,  printing  or  enlarging  may  have  been 
done  by  others.  Only  one  of  the  first  four 
prizes  will  be  given  to  one  exhibitor. 
Prizes  may  be  withheld  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  the  pictures  are  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  merit.  Each  picture  which  wins  a 
prize  becomes  the  property  of  the  donor. 
The  pictures  may  be  of  any  size.  They 
must  be  mounted — they  need  not  be  framed 
— and  the  title  of  the  picture,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  exhibitor,  lens  and 
material  used  and  other  statements  of  in¬ 
terest,  should  be  plainly  written  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  each  photograph.  Labels  for  the 
backs  of  pictures  will  be  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Exhibitors  who  desire  to  sell 
their  pictures  should  they  not  win  any  of 
the  awards,  should  mark  the  desired  price 
on  the  back  of  each.  Ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  is  charged  on  any  picture  sold. 
Pictorial  qualities  will  be  preferred  to  tech- 
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nique  in  making  the  awards.  All  photo¬ 
graphs  must  reach  Philadelphia  before 
February  15,  1913.  Address:  “Photo  Ex¬ 
hibition  Bureau,  Main  Floor,  Juniper 
Street.” 

4^  4^  4^ 

LANTERN  SLIDE  MAKING. 

Discoursing  on  the  art  and  practice  of 
lantern-slide  making  at  the  R.P.S.  recently, 
Mr.  John  H.  Gear  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
pictorial  possibilities  of  the  lantern-slide. 
On  coming  to  close  quarters  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  one  finds  no  valid  reason  why  a  lan¬ 
tern-slide  picture  projected  on  the  screen 
should  not  be  as  pictorial  as  a  positive 
print  on  paper.  But  the  accumulated  opin¬ 
ions  or  prejudices  of  the  last  half-cen¬ 
tury  tend  to  regard  the  slide  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  technical  side.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  photographic  exhibition  rules 
are  largely  to  blame  for  this  prejudice. 
The  practice  of  demanding  the  entry  of 
four  or  some  other  number  of  slides  as  a 
“set,”  and  the  still  more  regrettable  con¬ 
dition  of  judging  four  slides  as  a  set,  has 
done  immense  harm  in  this  direction. 
There  is  not  one  valid  reason  for  this  per¬ 
nicious  prejudice.  Long  experience  in 
judging  confirms  me  in  the  ciew  that  slides 
just  as  much  as  framed  pr/rts  should  be 
judged  singly. 

4i  4^  4^ 

COPYING  MAPS. 

For  making  clean  black  and  white  copies 
of  maps,  diagrams,  and  the  like  Mr.  Gear 
advises  the  use  of  a  slow  ( e .  g.,  a  “Pro¬ 
cess)  plate  for  making  the  negative.  This 
should  be  backed  and  very  fully  developed, 
but  the  lines  should  be  free  from  any 
veiling.  Some  so-called  black  ink  is  of 
a  bluish  color,  which  often  gives  a  slight 
veil.  This  should  be  removed  by  short 
and  sharp  reduction  with  hypo  and  ferri- 
cyanide.  If  intensification  be  required,  the 
mercuric  chloride,  followed  by  silver  cyan¬ 
ide  process,  is  suitable.  I  f  the  slide  is 
to  be  of  the  warm-toned  kind — now  so 
much  in  vogue  for  pictorial  purposes — it 
should  be  remembered  when  developing 
that  a  warm  toned  deposit  is  more  trans¬ 
parent  than  a  black  one.  In  general,  it  is 
advisable  to  arrange  matters  so  that  there 
is  somewhere  in  the  composition  a  small 
spot  of  clear  glass,  i.  e.,  deposit-free  gela¬ 


tine,  as  without  this  the  picture  the  apt 
to  look  flat  and  tame. 

4^  4=-  4^ 

Generally  speaking,  the  hand-colored 
lantern-slide  is  a  compelling  example  of 
“how  not  to  do  it,”  an  utter  abomination. 
But,  happily,  there  are  some  workers  who 
have  convinced  us  that  a  colored  slide  can 
be  a  thing  of  beauty.  At  the  Camera  Club 
of  London,  last  week,  Dr.  Spilta,  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example,  drove  home  the  widely 
needed  lesson  that  if  a  well  and  truly 
colored  slide  is  required  a  good  negative 
on  a  panchromatic  plate  is  required.  For 
instance,  if  a  red  object  be  photographed 
with  an  ordinary  plate  this  in  the  slide 
becomes  as  a  dark,  often  nearly  black,  de¬ 
posit,  which  no  applied  paint  can  make  ap¬ 
pear  a  satisfactory  red.  He  said  that  while 
a  single  lens  gives  one  supplementary 
image  by  reflection,  two  glasses  give  six 
images,  three  glasses  give  fifteen  images, 
and  so  on.  He  also  mentioned  that  in  the 
case  of  transmitted  light  no  color-screen 
is  required  with  an  ortho-  or  pan-chro¬ 
matic  plate. 

4^  4-  4- 

POINTS  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

After  exposure,  development!  This  is 
the  sequence  of  events  which  should  com¬ 
mand  the  utmost  care  of  the  worker  who 
strives  for  the  best  possible  results.  There 
are  some  preachers  who  assert  the  doc¬ 
trine  “when  the  lens  is  capped  the  fate 
of  the  negative  is  sealed,”  and  that  what 
they  scoffingly  call  “tinkering  with  the  de¬ 
veloper”  is  utterly  futile.  Others  there  are 
who  say,  “Give  the  plate  a  generous  ex¬ 
posure,  and  then  you  can  get  any  kind  of 
negative  you  like  by  modifying  the  de¬ 
veloper.”  As  is  usual,  neither  of  these  ex¬ 
treme  views  contain  “the”  truth,  though 
both  contain  some  truth,  despite  their  con¬ 
tradictory  character.  Experienced  and 
practical  workers  know  perfectly  well  that 
something,  and  a  very  useful  something, 
but  not  everything  or  anything,  can  be 
done  by  modifying  or  “tinkering”  with  the 
developer. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Ninth  American  Salon  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Public  Library  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  on  February  24th,  25th  and 
26th. 
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[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs.— The  Editors.] 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Camera  Club  Ex¬ 
hibit  and  Salon  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Cam¬ 
era  Club  will  be  held  the  week  of  Febru¬ 
ary  17th.  Entry  blanks  can  be  had  of  the 
secretary,  Poli  Building,  So.  Main  St., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Closing  date  for  re¬ 
ceiving  Pictures  February  7th.  There  will 
be  a  salon  of  thirty  pictures  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  and  ten  awards  made. 

*  *  * 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  10,  1913. 

At  the  call  of  the  President,  Chas.  F. 
Townsend,  the  Board  of  Officers  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America, 
met  in  Executive  Session  at  the  Baltimore 
Hotel,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  January 
6th;  present  were:  Chas.  F.  Townsend, 
president,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  Manly  W. 
Tyree,  1st  vice-president,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
Will  H.  Towles,  2nd  vice-president,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  L.  A.  Dozer,  treasurer, 
Bucyrus,  O. ;  Homer  T.  Harden,  Sec’y, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

President  Townsend  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committees  :  Stationery,  Mr.  Tyree ; 
Buttons,  Mr.  Dozer ;  Headquarters,  Mr. 
Dozer ;  Decorations,  Messrs.  Harden  and 
Ben  Strauss ;  auditing,  Messrs.  Towles 
and  Harden ;  entertainment,  the  entire 
board ;  press,  D.  P.  Thompson,  Will  H. 
Towels  and  Ben  Strauss ;  hotels,  L.  H. 
Studebaker  and  O.  B.  Reeder ;  informa¬ 
tion  bureau,  the  local  committee ;  trans¬ 
portation,  Z.  T.  Briggs  and  Henry  Moore ; 
association  annual,  Messrs.  Tyree,  Towles 
and  Dozer ;  publicity,  the  entire  board ; 
legislation,  Messrs.  Holsinger,  Holloway, 
Harris,  Ben  Larimer,  Clarence  Hays ; 
membership  and  credentials,  Charles 
Lewis,  Toledo,  O. ;  H.  E.  Voiland,  Sioux 
City,  la.,  F.  Schanz,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  ap¬ 
plied  ethics,  R.  W.  olsinger,  Charlottes¬ 


ville,  Va. ;  G.  W.  Harris,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  F.  A.  Free,  Davenport,  la. ;  Ed  Brush, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Sam’l  Hurst,  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kan. ;  progress  of  photography, 
Wm.  H.  Rau,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Emma 
Gerhard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Edward  J.  David¬ 
son,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  foreign  affairs, 
Carl  Ackerman,  New  York. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have 
prepared  a  letter  of  resolutions  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
of  the  five  States  represented  or  the  board, 
asking  them  to  assist  in  defeating  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Lodge  bill  relating  to  the  sale 
and  display  of  photographs. 

Various  suggestions  and  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  conducting  of  the  1913  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  were  discussed  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

That  a  six  day  convention  be  held  begin¬ 
ning  July  21,  1913;  That  Kansas  City’s  of¬ 
fer  of  the  use  of  Convention  Hall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  That  a  practical  studio  in  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  best  talent  obtainable  be 
arranged  on  the  floor  of  Convention  Hall, 
and  under  the  charge  of  the  President,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Secretary. 

That  the  Kansas  City  Entertainment 
Committee’s  offer  of  automobile  rides  at 
8  A.  M.  and  4 :3c  P.  M  .  during  the  week, 
for  tours  of  parks  arid  boulevards  and 
Wednesday  evening  of  Convention  week  at 
Electric  Park  as  their  guest,  be  accepted 
with  thanks. 

That  not  more  than  five  pictures  be 
solicited  from  each  exhibitor  to  be  passed 
upon  by  a  jury;  that  the  Association  pub¬ 
lish  a  record  of  the  Convention ; 

That  not  more  than  20  pictures  be  se¬ 
lected  from  the  exhibits  for  reproduction  in 
the  Record,  but  that  no  picture  be  selected 
except  those  made  by  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
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A  general  advertising  campaign  was  ar¬ 
ranged. 

A  contract  was  signed  with  a  local  decor¬ 
ating  company  for  construction  of  all 
booths  of  a  uniform  design. 

A  very  interesting  program  was  out¬ 
lined.  Details  will  be  given  out  later. 

Convention  Hall  is  the  largest  and  most 
conveniently  arranged  building  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  had  for  many  years.  The 
booths  will  be  10x12  feet,  instead  of  8x8 
as  at  Philadelphia  last  year.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  wide  aisles,  and  even 
the  desk  space  will  not  be  crowded. 

The  Board  was  given  an  elaborate  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Baltimore  Hotel  on  January 
10th  by  the  Kansas  City  photographers. 
There  were  about  60  present. 

Summary  of  Treasurer’s  Account  for  1912. 
Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1912 . $7,629.16 


Received  from : 

Membership  and 

dues  .  $3,729.00 

Sale  of  ladies’  pins  16.50 
Per  capita  tax  of 
affiliated  societies.  234.75 
Advertising  in  1912 

annual  .  1,519.00 

Sale  of  floor  space 
in  Convention  Hall  4,428.78 
Interest,  2nd  Nat'l 

Bank  .  176.26 

Tickets  to  Atlantic 


City  .  36.00 

Sale  of  annuals,  gum 
printing  books, 

glass,  etc .  17.46  10,148.75 


$17,777.91 

Paid  out  on  vouchers, 

1134-1248  inclusive  .$12,316.16 
Cash  on  hand,  Jan. 

1,  1913  .  5461.75 


$17,777-91 

*  *  * 

An  exceedingly  important  practical  mat¬ 
ter — vi z. :  the  resolving  power  of  photo¬ 
graphic  plates — occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  recently, 
when  a  paper  by  Dr.  Goldberg  was  read  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Newton.  The  “resolving  power” 
of  a  plate  may  he  described  as  its  power 
of  rendering  two  fine  lines  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other.  The  nearer  these 
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two  lines  are,  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
merge  into  each  other —  i.  e.,  cease  to  be 
depicted  as  two  separate  things — owing  to 
that  “softening  off”  which  we  may  notice 
when  fine  detail  in  a  negative  is  examined 
with  a  pocket  lens.  This  is  doubtless  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  who  have  used  glossy  bromide 
paper,  and  what  they  deem  a  sharp  nega¬ 
tive  of  a  map,  plan,  or  type-printed  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  an  easily  seen  difference  of 
sharpness  when  we  compare  the  edges  of 
lines  in  the  bromide  print  with  their  clear- 
cut,  abrupt  transition  from  black  paper  to 
printer’s  ink  in  the  original. 

This  lack  of  sharpness  may  on  first 
thought  be  pardonably  assigned  to  optical 
defects  in  the  lens ;  but  this  certainly  is 
not  the  chief  or  only  factor,  if  it  exists  at 
all.  For  Dr.  Goldberg  discarded  the  use 
of  a  lens  entiiely,  and  used  fine  pinholes  in 
a  thin  plate  of  metal  brought  into  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  film.  Resolving  power 
appears  to  be  a  property  of  the  film  itself 
that  is  largely  dependent  on  the  “turbidity” 
of  the  film ;  and,  contrary  to  one’s  natural 
expectation,  the  less  turbid —  i.  e.,  the  more 
transparent — the  film,  the  better  the  re¬ 
solving  power.  It  has  been  very  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  the  slower  the  speed 
of  the  plate,  the  better  and  finer  the  grain 
and  better  resolution,  but  while  apparently 
slow  plates  are  in  general  better  than  rapid 
ones,  yet  resolution  is  not  a  constant  func¬ 
tion  of  speed.  The  paper  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  follow  on  first  hearing,  but  I 
gleaned  the  general  notion  that  for  best 
results  the  exposure  should  not  be  more 
than  just  enough,  and  that  a  slow,  trans¬ 
parent  film  with  a  high  development  factor 
gave  one  the  best  chance  of  success. 

*  *  >K 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bissell  have  just  returned 
from  San  Francisco  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  past  month  at  the  home  of 
their  daughter. 

A  large  number  of  students  have  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  January  class,  among  them 
Mr.  Roberto  Rodriguez,  of  Matanzas, 
Cuba;  Mr.  Alfred  Lomen,  of  Cape  Nome, 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  E.  Hong,  of  Canton, 
China,  for  photography. 
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1  Photographic  Reviews 


Portrait  for  January  is,  as  usual,  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor  to  our  editorial  table.  The 
present  issue  contains  an  unusual  number 
of^practical  articles  of  great  value  to  the 
professional  photographer,  notably  “Qual¬ 
ity  in  Negatives,”  by  J.  W.  Bull;  “Snap¬ 
shots  Under  the  Skylight,”  by  Felix  Ray- 
mer ;  “High  Priced  Portraits,”  and  “Sell¬ 
ing  Enlargements.”  The  cover  portrait  this 
month  is  an  excellent  picture  of  T.  J. 
Leatherdale,  of  Toronto,  Ont.  This  num¬ 
ber  also  contains  a  description  of  the  new 
Ansco  Metal  Film  Clip,  which  we  reprint 
under  Trade  Notes  in  this  number. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual  and  Process 
Year  Book,”  for  1912-1913.  Edited  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Gamble,  London ;  Percy  Lund.  Hum¬ 
phries  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  is  the  eighteenth  volume  of  this  im¬ 
portant  Annual,  and  the  present  edition  is 
no  exception  to  the  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  which  has  been  maintained  in  the 

previous  volumes.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 

trated  with  excellent  examples  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  photo-engraving  and  photo-mechanical 
processes,  including  many  colored  pictures, 
and  articles  on  practical  subjects  connected 
with  process  work.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
particularly  fine  portrait  of  our  old  friend, 
Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  better  known  to 
photographers,  perhaps,  under  his  designa¬ 
tion  of  “Captain  Abney.”  The  fly  leaf  con¬ 
tains  a  good  portrait  of  William  Gamble, 
the  Editor,  with  his  “greeting”  printed  be¬ 
neath. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $3.00,  express 
prepaid.  Tennant  and  Ward,  of  New  York 
City,  are  the  American  sales  agents.  The 
book  will  be  sent,  express  paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price  by  our  publishers,  and  it 
is  a  volume  which  every  process  worker 
cannot  afford  to  be  without. 


“La  Photographie  et  l’Etude  des  Pheno- 
menes  Psychiques.  By  Guillaume  de  Fon- 
tenay.  1912.  18  illustrations.  Published 

by  Gauthier-Villars,  Paris,  France.  Price, 
3fr.  25c. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  usually  credited  with 
the  birth  place  of  modern  spiritualism,  or 
psychic  phenomena  as  it  is  now  called.  From 
New  York  State  it  spread  over  the  country 
and  finally  found  its  way  to  Europe,  where 
in  time  mediums  developed.  Among  the 
latter,  one  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  public,  Eusabia  Paladino,  from 
Italy. 

This  psychic  aroused  great  interest 
among  American  scientists  through  her  un¬ 
canny  doings.  (She  was  also  investigated 
by  the  author.) 

France  has  recently  given  unusual  atten¬ 
tion  to  matters  of  this  kind.  The  author 
taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  psychic 
phenomena  endeavored  to  investigate  them 
and  chose  for  this,  the  camera.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  digest  of  three  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  before  La  Societe  Universalle 
d’Etudes  Psychiques  in  1910-1911.  Some 
of  the  pictures  are  flashlights  made  at 
spiritualistic  meetings,  showing  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  levitation,  tables  held  in  the  air 
without  any  visible  support,  others  show 
ghostly  figures  and  aurse  from  hands  and 
bodies.  Also  pictures  of  dead  persons  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  photographs  of  room,  groups, 
etc. 

The  preface  was  written  by  that  eminent 
scientist,  Dr.  d’Arsonval,  de  l’lnstitut. 

The  author  in  summing  up  says  that 
while  he  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  psychic  phenomena,  he  cau¬ 
tions  others  who  may  use  the  camera  for 
investigations  to  be  always  on  the  alert, 
as  fraud  is  not  impossible. 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


ITINERARY  OF  THE  KODAK  EXHIBITION. 

Scranton,  December  30  to  January  4, 
Town  Hall;  Pittsburg,  January  7  to  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  Carnegie  Music  Hall;  Columbus, 
January  13  to  January  18,  Memorial  Hall; 
Cincinnati,  January  20  to  January  25,  Music 
Hall;  Louisville,  January  27  to  February  1, 
Armory;  Nashville,  February  3  to  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  Ryman  Auditorium ;  Memphis,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10  to  February  15,  Goodwyn  Insti¬ 
tute;  New  Orleans,  February  17  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  Artillery  Hall ;  Atlanta,  February 
24  to  March  1,  Auditorium-Armory;  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  March  3  to  March  8,  Morocco 
Temple;  Charleston,  March  10  to  March 
15,  German  Artillery  Hall;  Richmond, 
March  17  to  March  22,  Jefferson  Audito¬ 
rium  ;  Washington,  March  24  to  March  29, 
Convention  Hall;  New  York,  March  31  to 
April  5,  Carnegie  Music  Hall;  New  York, 
April  7  to  April  12,  Carnegie  Music  Hall ; 
Brooklyn,  April  14  to  April  19,  Brookklyn 
Academy  of  Music;  Baltimore,  April  21  to 
April  26,  Lyric  Theatre;  Springfield,  April 
28  to  May  3,  Civic  Auditorium;  Toronto, 
May  5  to  May  10,  Massey  Hall ;  Montreal, 
May  12  to  May  17,  Arena. 


Amateurs  who  like  to  delve  into  popu¬ 
lar  science  should  drop  a  line  to  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  for  their  little  mono¬ 
graph  on  “Magic  Eye.”  This  little  booklet 
tells  of  the  wonders  of  the  microscopic 
world.  They  also  have  on  hand  several 
other  monographs  of  interest  to  the  ama¬ 
teur  photographer,  including  “The  Making 
of  an  Anastigmat,”  “Speed  Photography” 
and  “On  Winter  Days.” 

Copies  of  any  of  these  monographs  to¬ 
gether  with  the  booklet  “Photography  In¬ 
doors”  will  be  sent  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested.  Address  postal  to  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  639  St.  Paul  St.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


ANSCO  METAL  FILM  CLIP. 

The  advent  of  the  Ansco  developing  tank, 
which  the  Ansco  Company  introduced  to 
simplify  the  development  of  films  in  large 
quantities,  created  a  large  demand  for  film 
clips. 

The  new  metal  clip  which  supersedes  the 
wooden  one  is  manufactured  of  brass  and 
has  a  strong  spring.  The  clip  is  equipped 


with  two  sharp  prongs  so  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  the  clip  becoming  detached  from  the 
film  during  development  in  the  tank.  There 
is  a  hole  in  one  end  for  use  in  hanging  up 
the  films  to  dry,  and  both  springs  and  clip 
are  heavily  nickeled  to  prevent  corrosion 
from  the  developer.  The  illustration  shows 
the  clip  two-thirds  size,  and  the  price  is 
twenty-five  cents. 

*  *  ❖ 

The  ever  increasing  volume  of  literature 
which  legisters  the  progress  of  photog¬ 
raphy  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  busy  man  to  follow  it.  A  handy 
and  condensed  epitome  of  all  the  most 
important  processes  with  some  account  of 
recent  improvements,  is,  therefore,  a  sine 
qua  non.  The  “Wellcome”  Photographic 
Exposure  Record  and  Diary  is  designed  to 
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fulfill  this  purpose  from  year  to  year,  and 
no  trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  in 
bringing  the  latest  edition  thoroughly  up- 
to-date. 

A  NEW  THING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRADE. 

We  note  with  interest  the  organization 
of  the  Photo-Machine  Company,  with 
strong  and  prominent  stockholders  and  di¬ 
rectors,  which  has  acquired  the  patent,  plant 
and  good  will  of  the  Auto-Foto  Company. 

The  latter  brought  out  last  spring,  after 
several  year’s  experimental  work,  and  actu¬ 
ally  commenced  to  market,  an  automatic 
photographing  machine  of  great  merit;  but 
alas,  it  died  almost  before  it  was  born,  a 
victim  to  that  commonest  malady  of  in¬ 
fant  enterprises,  lack  of  capital  wherewith 
to  do  business.  Several  months  were  re¬ 
quired  to  work  slowly  through  the  courts 
in  a  bankruptcy  sale,  resulting  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  organization  accomplished  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  set  of  people. 

In  spite  of  financial  troubles  a  few  of 
these  “Auto-Photo”  machines  (“Auto- 
Foto,”  the  former  proprietors  spelled  the 
name),  were  operated  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuously  last  summer  and  autumn  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  Ocean  Grove,  Norumbega  Park, 
Natasket,  and  at  a  few  points  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  They  took 
from  75,000  to  100,000  pictures  and  proved 
themselves  photographically  most  success¬ 
ful.  Their  trade  motto  “Your  picture  for 
a  dime  in  one  minute’s  time”  was  entirely 
vindicated,  despite  the  fact  that  like  all  new 
machines,  they  developed  unimportant  me¬ 
chanical  defects,  which  caused  profanity  at 
times.  At  Atlantic  City  4  machines  took 
from  400  to  650  pictures  per  day.  At  Ocean 
Grove  2  machines  took,  on  an  August  ex¬ 
cursion  day,  132  festive  “Elks,”  in  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  “Fourteenth 
Street  Store”  a  machine  upon  the  sixth 
floor  took  50  to  70  pictures  per  day  during 
the  dullest  days  of  midsummer.  Certainly 
the  above  sounds  like  “going  some.” 

The  new  proprietors  are  profiting  by  the 
misfortunes  and  experience  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  They  inform  us  that  they  start 
with  $180,000  cash  in  bank,  estimating  that 
the  working  capital  required  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $130,000,  so  there  will  be  $50,000  to 
the  good  for  contingencies.  They  are  now 


engaged  in  correcting  the  mechanical  de¬ 
fects  shown  by  the  machines  worked  last 
year.  Their  manufacturing  is  done  by  the 
great  General  Electric  Company,  which  is 
of  itself  a  guarantee  of  workmanship  and 
quality,  every  machine  bearing  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  plate.  These  corrected  machines 
will  be  tried  out  in  actual  service  in  New 
York  during  February  and  March,  and  the 
company  then  expects  to  be  ready  to  take 
orders  for  delivery  of  machines  and  the 
special  photographic  plates  used  therein. 

“Photograph  yourself !  A  dime,  a  min¬ 
ute,  a  picture,”  will  be  the  trade  slogan,  and 
certainly  it  is  an  attractive  one.  This  latest 
novelty,  this  “dernier  cri”  of  the  great 
photographic  industry,  assuredly  has  a  won¬ 
derful  commercial  future,  if  handled  as 
liberally  as  its  new  owners  forecast. 

We  expect  next  month  to  publish  the 
Company’s  advertisement  for  sole  terri¬ 
torial  agencies. 


ANOTHER  PROFIT-PRODUCER  FOR  THE  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  attracted 
among  professional  photographers  by  the 
new  Dexter  Junior  Cutter,  brought  out  by 
the  Dexter  Folder  Company,  200  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  photo  trade. 

Those  who  have  tried  out  and  adopted 
this  improved  Dexter  creation,  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  time-and-money-saving  ad¬ 
vantages  that  lay  in  its  ability  to  swiftly, 
accurately  and  uniformly  handle  any  of  the 
printing  and  mounting  materials  used  in 
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the  photographic  trade.  From  thinnest  tis¬ 
sue  to  toughest  cardboard  or  leather — in 
widths  from  one-quarter  inch  to  36  inches 
— in  single  sheets  or  “deep  piles,”  the  Dex¬ 
ter  Junior  has  successfully  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  cut  continuously  without  the 
slightest  variation  in  margin  trim. 

To  those  photographers  who  have  often 
seen  their  time  and  effort  go  to  waste,  due 
to  uneven  trimming  of  their  printing  sheets, 
this  single  feature  of  the  Dexter  means 
much  in  dollars  and  cents.  For,  while  mar¬ 
gins  slightly  “askew”  may  be  tolerated  on 
the  cheapest  work,  such  flaws  are  so  highly 
magnified  in  artistic  effects  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  is  absolutely  prohibitive  in  the  better 
class  of  work, commanding  the  best  prices 
and  paying  the  desirable  profits. 

An  interesting  mechanical  feature  of  the 
Dexter  Junior  is  the  method  of  applying 
the  pressure  for  clamping  the  sheets  to  the 
bed.  When  once  this  pressure  is  adjusted 
to  the  character  of  the  stock  to  be  cut,  it 
can  be  quickly  released  after  each  succes¬ 
sive  cut  and  instantly  returned  to  pressure. 

In  appearance  this  cutter  is  business-like, 
sturdy  and  compact.  It  has  a  solid  one- 
piece  frame,  that  insures  permanent  align¬ 
ment  of  all  moving  parts.  A  heavy  cast- 
iron  girder  directly  beneath  the  cutting  bed, 
takes  care  of  all  clamping  and  cutting  pres¬ 
sure,  and  is  amply  proportioned  to  with¬ 
stand  the  powerful  straight-shear  stroke  of 
the  knife.  The  driving  shaft  and  main 
bearings  are  noticeably  generous  in  their 
dimensions,  promising  long,  trouble-free 
life  in  active  service. 

The  driving  clutch  is  of  the  metal-to- 
maplewood  variety,  and  can  never  “seize,” 
burn  nor  drag  under  the  most  severe  ser¬ 
vice.  The  back-gauges  are  easily  and  posi¬ 
tively  locked  in  position,  insuring  absolute 
uniformity  of  trimming  on  every  run.  All 
levers  are  placed  in  a  protected  position, 
contributing  greatly  to  the  safety,  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  efficiency  of  the  cutter’s  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  fact  that  the  Dexter  Junior  is  built 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Dexter  Company’s 
shops  is  a  guarantee  of  its  thoroughness  in 
workmanship  and  its  reliability  when  put 
to  the  service  test. 


DRYING  PRINTS. 

There  are  many  successful  ways  of  dry¬ 
ing  prints  so  that  they  will  lie  flat,  but  they 
all  require  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  and  more  or  less  room,  especially 
when  frames  covered  with  muslin  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  simplest  and  most 
convenient  method  and  the  one  which  takes 
up  the  least  amount  of  room  is  the  East¬ 
man  Photo  Blotter  Book. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  twelve  leaves  of 
the  best  lintless  blotter,  giving  twenty-four 
surfaces,  8J4  x  iif/2  inches  on  which  to  dry 
the  prints.  The  book  is  interleaved  with 
sheets  of  waxed  paper. 

Lay  the  wet  prints  face  down  on  the 
blotter  and  run  a  roller  over  them  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  surplus  water.  Then  turn  the  print 
over  so  the  face  will  come  next  to  the 
waxed  paper,  and  place  under  slight  pres¬ 
sure  to  dry,  when  the  prints  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  flat. 

The  Eastman  Photo  Blotter  Book  sells 
for  twenty-five  cents,  and  will  be  found 
worth  many  times  its  price  in  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  satisfaction  of  easy  print  drying. 


Write  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works 
213  WATER  ST,,  NEW  YORK^ 
For  a  Copy  of  this  New  Book. 
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BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Rossbach  Art  Co. 


113  West  23rd  St.  ::  NEW  YORK 


KODAK 


Developing,  Printing 

Copying  and  Enlarging 

for  the  Amateur  and  Trade 


Copying  of  old  photographs  a  specialty 


NEW  POST  CARD 
PRINTER 

A  Money-maker  for  every 
Photographer.  Send  $2.00 
today  and  it  will  be  sent  to 
you  by  Parcels  Post  with¬ 
out  delay,  charges  paid. 
Send  stamp  forBargain  List 

WILLOUGHBY  &  A 
SQUARE  DEAL 

Broadway  and  11th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.»  The  Kodak  City. 


HOW  A  KODAK  COACHED 
A  UNIVERSITY 
FOOTBALL  TEAM. 

An  interesting  story  of  how  a  Kodak 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
coaching  of  one  of  our  great  University 
football  teams  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Illustrated  Buffalo  Express. 
While  our  space  does  not  permit  publish¬ 
ing  the  entire  story,  the  suggestion  it 
offers  of  this  new  and  novel  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  for  a  Kodak  in  the  world  of 
sports  will  interest  our  readers. 

The  writerof  thestory(Mr.  Westwood) 
was  a  Cornell  man  in  the  ’90s,  and  while 
he  had  never  been  able  to  make  the  team, 
he  had  always  wanted  to  see  Cornell  win. 
When  he  became  possessed  of  a  1A 
Speed  Kodak  with  fast  lens  and  shutter, 
an  idea  struck  him  that  he  thought  might 
be  of  help  to  the  coach,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  try  it  out  at  the  Penn.  State 
game.  The  idea  worked  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Cornell  system  of  coaching 
and  much  good  resulted. 

The  scheme  was  to  take  pictures  of 
actual  plays  during  a  game,  have  lantern 
slides  made  from  the  negatives  and 
throw  them  on  a  screen,  with  the 
coaches  present  as  lecturers  and  the 
team  as  an  audience.  Of  course  there 
was  some  forceful  language  interspersed 
with  the  pictures  of  the  various  plays, 
and  the  whole  did  much  to  develop 
correct  individual  and  team  play. 

A  coach  may  not  see  a  bad  play,  or 
a  man  may  not  be  convinced  he  did 
wrong  if  he  is  a  bit  overanxious  to  do  it 
right,  but  the  camera  can’t  be  mistaken, 
and  the  picture  of  the  player,  life-size, 
on  the  screen  before  him,  is  proof 
positive  of  a  good  or  bad  play.  The 
«  imera  sees  the  whole  play  at  once,  and 
it  its  eye  is  large  enough  and  its  eyelid 
quick  enough,  it  will  record  in  half  a 
dozen  pictures  errors  and  misplays,  and 
goodjplays,  too,  which  a  battery  of  50 
coaches  might  not  get. 


Pictures  to  help  in  coaching  shoulq 
be  taken  with  a  camera  having  a  direc 
view  finder.  It  is  held  on  a  level  with 
the  eye  and  shows  the  play  as  one  see| 
it,  and  the  man  behind  the  camera  seee 
the  whole  play  and  can  take  such  part 
of  it  as  will  best  show  the  good  or  bad, 
points.  The  1A  Speed  Kodak  used  at 
Cornell  was  found  to  be  the  ideal  size 
for  making  contact  lantern  slides,  and 
the  fast  lens  and  focal  plane  shutter,! 
working  up  to  1  1000  of  a  second,  gave 
ample  speed  for  all  purposes. 

We  have  no  authentic  record  thatj 
Burns  ever  played  the  Rugby  game,  but! 
for  at  least  one  football  team  the  Kodak! 
has  worked  out  an  answer  to  his  petition. 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  ! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion. 


EASTMAN  FILM  NEGA¬ 
TIVE  ALBUM. 


“  I  wonder  where  I  put  those  nega-  1 
tives  I  made  of  our  coasting  party  last 
winter  ?  They  are  between  the  pages 
of  a  book  somewhere,  but  I  can’ t  think 
just  where.” 

Keep  your  negatives  where  you  can 
put  your  finger  on  the  one  you  want  in 
a  moment,  by  filing  them  in  Eastman 
Film  Negative  Albums.  Not  only  are 
they  easily  found  and  protected  from 
loss,  but  the  danger  of  dust,  scratches 
and  finger  marks  is  obviated. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


The  strong,  transparent  pockets 
vhich  hold  the  film  negatives  permit  of 
heir  being  examined  without  removing 
hem  from  the  pocket. 

Each  album  is  provided  with  one 
lundred  protecting  pockets,  consecu- 
ively  numbered,  and  an  index  for 
seeping  a  record  of  the  negative  in  each 
)ocket.  The  albums  are  handsomely 
)0und  in  cloth  covers.  Have  your 
lealer  show  you  one  to-day. 


THE  PRICE. 


ror  ioo  negatives, 

i  H  3 

t  2 )4> 

-  $  -75 

"or  ioo  negatives, 

2)4  j 

<■  4/L 

•  75 

"or  ioo  negatives, 

3)4  - 

K  3)4, 

•75 

ror  ioo  negatives, 

3%  ' 

•c  41/  or  4  X  5, 

1.00 

"or  ioo  negatives, 

3  )i  a 

<■  5%> 

1.00 

"or  ioo  negatives, 

5  : 

x  7,  - 

-  1.50 

SNOW  SCENES. 

The  amateur  who  lays  his  Kodak 
.way  for  the  winter  is  not  only  missing 
ome  of  the  best  outdoor  sport  of  the 
yhole  year,  but  opportunities  for  real 
>ictorial  results  that  are  in  many  ways 
ar  ahead  of  all  the  other  seasons. 

Bundle  up  and  get  out  real  early 
ome  morning,  when  every  tree  and 
hrub  is  covered  with  frost,  and  you 
nil  see  things  all  about  you  that  sug¬ 
gest  pictures,  and  you  will  become  a 
winter  Kodak  enthusiast. 

There  are  several  things  that  are  well 
o  remember  in  making  snow  scenes, 
nd  these  suggestions  may  be  of  help 
o  you  if  you  are  not  experienced  in 
winter  photography. 

In  making  street  scenes  or  photo- 
'raphing  points  of  interest  in  the  city, 
t  is  best  to  get  out  early  in  the  morn- 
tig  after  a  fresh  snowfall,  for  while  the 
nost  ordinary  and  familiar  scene  be- 
omes  a  thing  of  beauty,  with  a  fresh 
nantle  of  white,  it  is  apt  to  be  soiled 
nd  badly  mussed  up  by  noon. 

Most  any  time  of  day  will  do  for 
•ictures  in  the  parks,  or  the  country, 
>ut  the  morning  or  evening  sun  will 
;ive  longer  shadows,  which  tend  to 


break  up  the  monotony  of  white  and 
give  better  detail  in  the  snow.  If  the 
sky  is  a  dull  and  objectionable  grey, 
the  composition  can  usually  be  arranged 
to  show  as  little  sky  as  possible.  A 
small  bit  of  a  running  stream  offers 
good  contrasts  for  foreground  and  aids 
in  securing  good  composition.  A  hill¬ 
side  covered  with  trees  is  another  good 
example,  and  a  winding  path  will  im¬ 
prove  the  effect.  In  both  of  these  ex¬ 
amples  the  sky  line  can  be  quite  high. 

Greatest  care  should  oe  given  to  ex¬ 
posure,  as  too  little  gives  chalk  and 
soot,  and  too  much,  absolutely  flat,  ex¬ 
pressionless  effects.  The  actinic  value 
of  light  on  a  dull  winter  day  is  not  as 
great  as  under  the  same  conditions  in 
summer. 

If  you  do  not  use  an  exposure  meter, 
it  is  a  very  good  idea  to  select  an 
average  condition  of  light  at  a  given 
time,  say,  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  make  several  exposures  of  a 
fairly  open,  snow  covered,  landscape. 
Use  the  shutter  opening  8  (/ill  with 
Anastigmat  Lens)  and  give  exposures 
of  1-100,  1-25  and  1-5  seconds.  The 
best  negative  will  be  one  that  is  fairly 
thin,  but  snappy  enough  to  give  a  bril¬ 
liant  print  on  Special  Velox.  Once  a 
good  idea  of  exposure  is  secured,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  light 
grows  much  weaker  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  same  scene  at  four  o’clock  will 
require  about  four  times  as  much  ex¬ 
posure  as  at  eleven  in  the  morning. 

Be  sure  that  any  moisture  which  may 
collect  on  the  lens  is  wiped  off  with  a 
soft  linen  handkerchief  before  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  made.  This  is  essential  if 
good  exposures  are  to  be  secured. 

Last  of  all — develop  the  films  in  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank.  Snow  scenes  need 
to  be  snappy  and  brilliant,  and  a  little 
dark-room  fog  will  flatten  out  the  best 
negative.  There  is  no  chance  for 
chemical  or  light  fog  if  the  tank  is 
used,  and  the  negatives  will  retain  all 
their  brilliancy. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  Cits. 
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How  to  make 

Good  Piciures 


A  Book  for 
tke 'Amateur 
J^kotograpKer 


I?uklisKecl 

Eastman  Kodak  Compam, 


T1 


I 

I 

§§m 

II 


m 


III 


I  t's  as  easy  to  make  good 
pietures  as  poor  ones 
when  you  know  how. 

The  i  60  pages  of  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  How 
to  Make  Good  Pictures 
w  ill  make  it  easy  for  you 
and  one  good  picture  is 
worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  book. 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,  $.  25 


If  you  can  t  print  in  colors 
you  can  color  the  print . 

Velox  Transparent 
Water  Color  Stamps 

will  give  beautiful  results, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced,  if  the  few 
simple  instructions  are 
followed. 

A  book  of  these  stamps 
contains  twelve  colors  in 
the  form  of  leaves  and  each 
leaf  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  stamps.  It  takes  but 
a  stamp  of  each  color  to 
be  used,  a  bit  of  water 
and  a  couple  of  small 
brushes. 

Try  coloring  your  Velox 
prints. 

Book  of  Velox  Water  Color 
Stamps,  12  colors,  -  $  .25 
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It’s  the  satisfaction  of  work  better  done  that 
adds  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  developing  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank  way. 

The  experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 


Take  a  look  at  a  clean ,  snappy , 
tank-developed  film . 
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The  Greatest  Efficiency. 

Good  negatives  on  dull,  dark 
days — the  reserve  speed  in  the  Seed 
30  will  help  you  make  them. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  is  the  only  plate 
of  extreme  speed  which  has  all  the 
gradation  qualities  of  the  slower 
Seed  plates. 

SEED  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 
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Highest  Efficiency”  Plates 

are  plates  that  do  the  most  work,  of  the  best 
quality  in  the  shortest  time.  Hammer  Plates  are 
such,  giving  full  detail,  depth,  and  roundness  with 
the  shortest  possible  exposure. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates,  best  for  winter 
work. 


REG.  TRADE  MARK 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  Spirit  of  Summer-time. 

There’s  life  and  warmth  and  cheer 
in  the  print  made  on 


KODAK 


Try  prints  from  last  summer’s  negatives 
on  Kodak  Velvet  Green.  It  is  exposed  by 
daylight,  developed  and  fixed  just  like  Velox 
in  the  regular  Velox  chemicals.  Made  in 
Single  Weight,  Double  Weight  and  Post  Cards, 
at  Velox  prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


At  Your  Dealers. 
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pmnr  of 

whether  It  he  in  the 
office  or  on  the  road, 

DAINTY  as  its  name, 
strong,  durable,  and  convenient. 

Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased  gold  bands, 

^ent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price, 

Price,  $2,50, 

STYLES  &  CASH,  05  W,  14th  St,  NEW  YORK 


WRENN’S 


LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN'S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 

‘‘MnrliT  Slotting 

THE  ORIGINAL 

THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 
MADE  BY  THE 

Albemarle  flaper  Manufacturing  (En. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Knowledge  is  the  Secret 
of  Photographic  Success 


In  this  vest-pocket  catalog  you 
will  find  listed  all  the  best  and  latest 
books  on  photography,  arranged  by 
subjects. 

It  is  a  booklet  you  should  have 
at  hand  at  all  times. 

Any  book  listed  can  be  obtained 
at  or  through  your  photo  supply 
dealer. 

Send  for  the  booklet  today — a 
postal  will  do. 

At  Your  Dealers 


Burke  &  James,  Inc. 


[photo  supplies] 


240-244  E.  Ontario  St. 

CHICAGO 


New  York  Office  and  Sample  Room 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE 


“Let  the 
User  " 
Judge” 


‘Let  the 
User 
Judge 


That  we  guarantee  our  product  is  a 
matter  of  course— all  reputable  firms  do  so, 
but  we  go  a  step  further  and  take  the 
attitude  that  we  don't  care  to  make  a  sale 
unless  it  is  to  a  thoroughly  satisfied  customer, 
and  we  don't  consider  it  good  business 
policy  to  force  our  goods  on  anyone.  The 
merits  of  our  products  are  presented  in  a 
truthful,  concise  manner,  no  claims  being 
made  for  them  that  will  not  bear  out  our 
statements. 

We  aim  to  furnish  the  prospective 
customer  with  all  necessary  information 
regarding  our  product,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  arrange  a  trial  period  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  days  with  a  customer's  dealer,  for 
any  of  our  products  he  may  be  interested 
in,  so  that  they  may  be  tried  out  intelligently 
for  the  work  desired  and  in  comparison 
with  competitive  articles. 

We  are  then  content  to  “ Let  the  User 
Judge ' '  arid  purchase  njjhatenjer  suits 
him  best 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO. 
KOCH  ESTER,  NEW  rORK 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 


Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


WRIGHT  \  supplies  *  Racine,  Wis. 


We  make  real  photo  Post  Cards  from  your 
own  negatives  or  films  at— $10.00  per  1000 
— $6.25  for  500— $2.00  for  100.  From  one 
negative  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

Get  our  complete  price  list  for  other  quantities 
We  use  both  Cyko  and  Argo  for  this  work 
We  make  enlargements,  all  sizes  ::  :: 

8x10,  Post  Paid,  best  quality  paper,  45c. 
We  do  developing  and  printing  for  amateur 
photographers,  and  do  it  right  ::  ::  :: 

Get  our  price  lists 

Large  discounts  on  Korona  £?  Seneca  cameras 


WRIGHT  \  supplies  \  Racine,  Wis. 
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Actual  Size 

It's  so  surprisingly  light  and  compact  that  you  can  carry  it 
with  you  many  times  when  the  ordinary  camera  might  be  in  the 
way.  It  s  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  2%  x  3%  picture  it  makes. 

Easy  to  load  and  operate,  fitted  with  Ball  Bearing  Automatic  Shutter, 
tested  meniscus  lens  and  direct  view  finder,  it  makes  pictures  of  as  good 
quality  as  can  be  secured  with  the  largest  of  cameras. 

Get  the  Premo  catalogue  to-day.  It  describes  this  and  many  other  Premos 
fully.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No  matter  if 
you  already  have 
another  camera 
you  should  also 
have  a 

Premoette 

Junior 
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IMPROVE  your 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


To  make  better  pictures  use  a  better 
lens  and  choose  the  best.  Cooke 
anastigmats  photograph  moving  sub- 
j  ects  in  dull  lights.  They  work  quicker 
than  other  lenses  and  their  pictures 
are  sharper.  Write  for  our  catalogue 
explaining  “What  are  anastigmats?” 

THE  TAYLOR-HOBSON  COMPANY,  1133  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  Case  o!  Good  Judgment 


A  Trial  of  Crown  Plates 

In  the  Studio,  at  Home  or  Abroad,  means 
a  Favorable  Verdict  in  EVERY  CASE 

We  believe  ALPHA  (Our  Developing  Paper) 

is  the  Best  Paper  made  for  either  Black  or 
Sepia  Prints. 

Sample  Prints  free  to  Professional 
Photographers 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  YV.  ANDERSON  Sc  CO. 

papers 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones:  j  *™“ }  beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


••CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN' 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND" 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND' 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA  (A) BOND’ 
“CITY  BOND” 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities 


GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER" 


ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 

too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &:  Valentine  Co.s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 

what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 

make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1  1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“Papers  of  Quality” 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper  is 
desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 

“ELRAS  BOND” 


Your  printer  ’will  know 


John  F.  Sarle,  58  John  St., 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


four  Nnjatiurfi 

deserve  the  best  possible 
prints  and  enlargements 

To  prove  the  quality  of  our  work  we  will 
make  an  8xio  enlargement  on  Argo  paper 
and  frame  in  fine  frame  complete  with 
glass  for  only  75  cents. 

We  do  any  special  photographic  work  you 
may  need  and  invite  correspondence. 

Complete  price  list  on  application 

CHARLES  I.  REID 

Box  510  -  -  Millersburg,  Pa. 


LEARN  TRANSPHOGRAPHY.  Make 
Peautiful  Transparent  Photos  on  watch  dials, 
china  ware,  silverware,  ivory  and  celluloid  nov¬ 
elties,  with  TRANSPARO.  Sample  bottle,  for¬ 
mula  and  instructions,  25c.  E.  H.  Greenhalgh, 
816  58th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

February  is  the  only  month  you  can  buy  this 
paying  studio  in  town  of  25,000.  Write  for 
particulars,  Mr.  M.  H.  Stewart,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 


lllllllllllliEIII 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OF  TODAY  BEGAN  WITH  SENECA  CAMERAS 
YEARS  AGO.  YOU’LL  FIND  THEM  USING  SEN¬ 
ECAS  STILL.  FROM  THE  TINY  SCOUT  SENECA 
OF  THE  BEGINNER  TO  THE  PERFECT  STUDIO 
OUTFIT  OF  THE  MASTER,  SENECAS  ARE  UN¬ 
EXCELLED.  FOR  A  BETTER  ACQUAINTANCE, 
SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  America 
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OWING  to  the  sickness  of  the  Owner,  an 
old  established  Studio  is  offered  for  Sale. 
Same  has  always  done  an  excellent  business, 
and  is  located  in  a  New  England  town  of  15,- 
000  population.  Situated  in  a  fine  location,  it 
occupies  two  floors,  is  thoroughly  fitted  up  to 
date.  The  rent  for  the  two  floors  is  $29.00  per 
month,  including  a  6-room  flat.  The  prices  for 
the  work  average  $6.00  per  dozen  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  have  never  run  below  $6,000.00  per  year. 
It  is  a  rare  chance  to  any  one  looking  for  a 
paying  business.  For  full  particulars  address 
C.  B.,  c/o  Photographic  Times  Pub.  Ass'n. 


“  TRICK  PHOTOGRAPHY  ” 

a  book  telling  how  to  make  seemingly  impossible 
and  unique  pictures,  and 

“ PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS” 

a  monthly  publication  Devoted  Solely  to  Photog¬ 
raphy,  for  one  year,  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50c  in  stamps  or  coin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS 
147  Fulton  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 


Pictures  Mounted  With 


1  HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

in 
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Si 
s 

» 

w 

Ifi  MANUFACTURERS 

*  Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A.  jjj 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
LONDON 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO. 


A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing 

Composition  in  Portraiture 

By  S ADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English 
language.  Written  for  Photographers  by  a 
man  who  understands  photography.  A 
book  that  tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Sub¬ 
ject  correctly  and  artistically. 

'There  are  over  137  Illustrations,  Every 
one  teaches  a  lesson  and  is  referred  to  in  the 
text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  I  leads,  busts,  three-quarter, 
lull  length,  single  figures,  large  and  small 
groups. 

•37  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate 
Paper  and  numerous  diagrams.  1 16  pages. 
Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors. 
Gilt  top.  6x9. 

/  he  subject  is  treated  enlir  ely  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view 

Price  $3.00  Postpaid 

The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

135  W.  1 1th  Street.  New  York. 


Photography  of 
To-day 

A  P  opular  Account  of  the  Origin,  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Latest  Discoveries  in  the 
Photographer’s  Art,  Told  in 
Non-Technical  Language 

By 

H.  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S 

With  54  Illustrations  and  Diagrams 
PRICE,  $1.50  POSTAGE,  1 5c. 

The  Photographic  Times  Pub. 
Association 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 
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A  PRACTICAL  MAGAZINE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

— —OF  COURSE  you’re  interested.  You 
delight  in  reading  articles  on  photography 
which  describe  vividly,  clearly,  specifically 
every  newest  method  for  making  the  most 
from  your  camera.  You  appreciate  strong, 
suggestive  illustrations  which  demonstrate 
the  right  ways  to  obtain  results. 

THE  CAMERA  is  the  monthly  magazine  || 
which  is  absolutely  invaluable  to  every  ama¬ 
teur — beginner  or  expert.  1639  news-stands 
and  supply  dealers  sell  THE  CAMERA.  Get 
a  copy  from  the  one  nearest  to  you.  Better 
still,  send  us  $1.50  and  be  sure  to  get  THE 
CAMERA  each  month — the  instant  it  is  from 
the  press.  Don't  miss  a  single  copy. 

Send  $1.50  to-day  and  we’ll  give  you  four 
“recent  numbers  of  THE  CAMERA  free. 


THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Dept.  T,  210-212  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROSS  LENSES 


ROSS  NEW  TELECENTRIC  LENSES 
ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC  LENSES  —  Five  Speeds 
ROSS  TELEPHOTO  LENSES 
ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC  PROCESS  LENSES 

ROSS  PORTRAIT  and  WIDE  ANGLE  LENSES 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
BOOKLETS  ON: 

Autotype  Carbon  Tissues  and  Materials  Quick-Set  Tripods 

Royal  Foreground  Ray  Screens  Eagle  Adjustable  Tanks 


Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Importers  of 
Everything  Photographic 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc., 


57  East  Ninth  Street,  =  =  =  =  =  =  =  New  York. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  Home  Insurance  Company, 

No.  56  CEDAR  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


ONE  HUNDRED-AND-NINETEENTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 


JANUARY,  1913. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS: 


Par  Value. 


Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 


United  States  Bonds . $  150,000  00 

State  and  City  Bonds  .  6  299,333  33 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  9,005  000  00 

Miscellaneous  Bonds .  1,661,000  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  9.033,000  00 

Miscellaneous  Stocks .  1,200.000  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Stocks . .  159,300  00 


Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on  Real  Estate . . 

Premiums  uncollected,  in  course  of  transmission  and  in  hands  of 

Agents  . 

Accrued  interest . 


Market  Value. 
$1,759,494  7i 
164,000  00 
6,270,246  00 
8,388,700  00 
1.522,400  00 
10,702,230  00 
1,558,000  00 
465,750  00 
21,300  00 

2,327,747  89 
226,566  00 


_  _  $33,406,434  60  j 

LIABILITIES  : 

Cash  Capital .  $  3,000.000  00| 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  12,341,420  00 

Reserve  for  Losses .  1,263,997  33 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  and  other  claims .  349,261  99 

Reserve  for  Taxes .  200.000  00 

Reserve  for  Miscellaneous  Accounts  due  and  unpaid .  100,000  00 

Reserve  as  a  Conflagration  Surplus .  1,800.000  OOf 

Surplus  over  contingencies  and  all  liabilities  including  capital .  14,351,755  28f  j 


$33,406,434  60 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders, 


$*9,t5f,755  28f 


Levi  P.  Morton, 
Klbridge  G.  Snow, 
George  H.  Hartford, 
Henry  F.  Noyes, 
Lucien  C.  Warner, 


DIRECTORS: 

John  Claflin, 

John  H.  Flagler, 
William  D.  Baldwin, 
Lewis  L.  Clarke, 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey, 


William  Ives  Washburn, 
Elbert  H.  Gary, 

Thomas  B.  Kent, 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 


jk 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW.  President. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  Vice-President.  CLARENCE  A.  LUDLUM,  Vice-President 
CHARLES  L.  TYNER.  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary. 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary.  HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  Asst.  Secretary. 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT,  Asst.  Secretary 


New  York,  January  14th,  1913. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

Including  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  examples  from  the  work  of 
J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D.  G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W. 
Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick 
H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M.  Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated. 


I  INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 

II  THE  DARK  ROOM 

III  THE  CAMERA 

IV  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 

C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

V  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

VI  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con- 


XXV  BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 

XXVI  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 

XXVII  THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
XXVIII  OIL  PROCESSES 
XXIX  MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

XXX  HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P.  Mas¬ 
kell. 


tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes.  B.Sc. 

VII  ON  SELECTING  A  LENS.  BY  C.  S 

Coombes.  B.Sc. 

VIII  FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 

IX  THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 

TION,  BY  J.  Littlejohns 

X  EXPOSURE 

XI  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 

XII  TIME  DEVELOPMENT,  By  W.  F.  SLATERi 

F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIII  THECHEMICALTHEORY  OFEXPOSURE 

AND  DEVELOPMENT,  By  Rupert  E. 
Pigott 

XIV  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
XV  INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XVI  portraiture:  matepials.  by  e.  O. 

Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVII  PORTRAITURE  :  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 

ING,  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVIII  PORTRAITURE  :  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E.  O.  Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIX  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 

E.  A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 

XX  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS,  By  E. 

A.  &.  G.  R.  Reeves 

XXI  DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 

THEIR  REMEDY 

XXII  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 

PAPER 

XXIII  COLLODION,  ALBUMEN,  AND  O  T  H  E  R 

SILVER  PAPERS 

XXIV  PLATINOTYPE 


XXXI  REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 

Maskell. 

XXXII  STEREOGRAPHY.  By  F.  Low. 

XXXIII  ENLARGING 

XXXIV  LANTERN  SLIDES 

XXXV  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 

XXXVI  THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
XXXVII  THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS 

XXXVIII  EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

XXXIX  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  Low 

XL  THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
XLI  THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
XLII  THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

X  LI  1 1  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
XLIV  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC. 
XLV  RETOUCHING 

XLVI  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 

Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 


Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather.  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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Lead  to 

Success 


u 


Agfa”  Metol  “Agfa”  Ortol 
Amidol  “  Glycin 

Rodinal  “  Eikonogen 

Pyro  “  Hydrokinone 


AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTORS 


“Agfa” 

Flashpowder 


Berlin  Aniline  Works, 

213-215  Water  Street,  New  York. 


Ob.  Ai/\ 

1  0  per  Annum 


MARCH,  1913 


Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


El 


THE, 

Pfiotojjrapfii  o 
Times 


and 


American  Photographer 

With  Which  Is  Combined 

Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


r 


I. 


2L 


9  V 


'#ZSy  4  /*7jV  .'  -^- 
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An  1  ndependent  IllustratedMonthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Picture  way  of  making 
Enjoyment  last  forever  is 

A  n  s  c  o 


Take  no  chances  with  your  pictures.  Use 

A  n  s  c  o  Film 


There  are  many  dealers  bound  by  agreement  to 
other  manufacturers  who  will  endeavor  to  sell  you 
a  film  of  some  other  kind.  Insist  on  getting 
Ansco  Film  the  COLOR  VALUE  FILM. 

Ansco  Film  is  the  original,  genuine,  perfect  film. 

The  patent  for  the  first  camera  film  was  applied 
for  by  the  Rev.  Flannibal  Goodwin  in  1887. 
All  Ansco  films  are  made  by  a  process  which 
grew  out  of  the  one  patented  by  Goodwin. 
Ansco  Film  has  behind  it  years  of  experience 
of  the  highest  order.  It  is  made  by  the  Goodwin 
Film  6c  Camera  Co. 

Send  for  the  Ansco  Film  Book. 

Yours  for  the  asking. 

Ansco  Company* 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  Reason  in  a 
Nutshell 

By  Sidney  Allan 

The  photographic  art  critic  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographers'  Association  of  America  thus 
explains  the  superiority  of 

Cyko  Prints 

“The  light  and  shadows  blend  so  har¬ 
moniously  through  such  soft,  progressive 
gradation  of  tones  that  there  is  no 
strong  dividing  line. 

“The  shadows  in  CYKO  prints  never 
look  opaque,  but  always  retain  some  at¬ 
mospheric  quality.” 


Can  you  afford  to  use  any  other  paper? 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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For  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Papers  and  Mounts 


When  asked  why  he  discarded  other  cutters,  and  used  the 

DEXTER 

JUNIOR  CUTTER 

exclusively  in  his  Orange,  N.  J.  plant,  Mr.  Brady's  reply  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  profitable  business  methods: 

“My  prints  must  be  made  on 
paper  cut  absolutely  uniform  and 
true.  The  slightest  variation  in  trim¬ 
ming  would  be  strongly  emphasized 
by  the  artistic  effects  I  aim  to  give. 

My  DEXTER  machine  cuts  swiftly , 
accurately ,  uniformly :  turns  out  work 
that  satisfies  my  customers,  and  at  a 
speed  that  nets  a  reasonable  profit  for 
myself. 

And  I’ve  never  yet  found  another 
Cutter  to  do  work  like  my  DEXTER 
JUNIOR  does." 

Mr.  Brady’s  DEXTER 
JUNIOR  Cutter  handles  any 
photographic  stock — from  thin¬ 
nest  tissue  to  leather  and  card¬ 
board  mountings — from  to 
32"  in  width — in  single  sheets 
or  in  piles.  It  is  a  big  time-and-money-saver  over  all  other  cutters. 

Professional  photographers,  interested  in  turning  out  superior  work 
that  commands  corresponding  prices,  should  communicate  with  us  about 
their  Cutter  equipment. 

DEXTER  facts  and  figures  are  FREELY  at  your  disposal. 


Address  Department  P.  S. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 


BRANCHES 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


AGENCIES 
Atlanta 
Dallas 
San  Francisco 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 

“Sunlight  and  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 


So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “  The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 


There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 


It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


JL 
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The  Home  Insurance  Company, 


No.  56  CEDAR  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


ONE  HUNDRED-AND-NINETEENTH  SEMIANNUAL  STATEMENT, 

JANUARY.  1913. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS: 


Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies . 


United  States  Bonds . $  150,000  00 

State  and  City  Bonds . .  6  299,333  33 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  9,005  000  00 

Miscellaneous  Bonds . 1,661,000  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  9.033,000  00 

Miscellaneous  Stocks .  1,200.000  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Stocks .  .  159,300  00 


Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on  Real  Estate . . 

Premiums  uncollected,  in  course  of  transmission  and  in  hands  of 

Agents  . 

Accrued  interest . . 


Market  Value. 
$1,759,494  71 
164,000  00 
6,270,246  00 
8,388.700  00 
1,522,400  00 
10,702,230  00 
1,558,000  00 
465,750  00 
21,300  00 

2,327,747  89 
226,566  00 


$33,406,434  60 


LIABILITIES  : 

Cash  Capital .  $  3,000.000  00| 

Reserve  Premium  Fund . 12,341,420  00 

Reserve  for  Losses .  1,263,997  33 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  and  other  claims .  349,261  99 

Reserve  for  Taxes .  200.000  00 

Reserve  for  Miscellaneous  Accounts  due  and  unpaid .  100,000  00 

Reserve  as  a  Conflagration  Surplus .  1,800.000  OOf 

Surplus  over  contingencies  and  all  liabilities  including  capital .  14,351,755  28f 

_  $33,406,434  60 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders,  -  $19,151,755  28f 


I,evi  P.  Morton, 
Elbridge  G.  Snow, 
George  H.  Hartford, 
Henry  F.  Noyes, 
Eucien  C.  Warner, 


DIRECTORS: 

John  Claflin, 

John  H.  Flagler, 
William  I).  Baldwin, 
Lewis  L.  Clarke, 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey, 


William  Ives  Washburn, 
Klbert  H.  Gary, 

Thomas  B.  Kent, 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 


& 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW.  President. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  Vice-President.  CLARENCE  A.  LUDLUM,  Vice-President. 

CHARLES  L  TYNER.  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary. 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary.  HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  Asst.  Secretary. 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT,  Asst.  Secretary 


New  York,  January  Nth.  1913. 

- 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4^x5 K  inches 

.  .  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5  x  8  “ 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf,  7x10  “ 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf,  10  x  1 2  “ 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “ 

2.80 

^fhen  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8  x  10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Che  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  us  w.  mid  street  new  Vork 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below  s 


Photographing  in  Old  England. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price . 

.  $2.50 

THE  PHOT OGRMPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  .  .  1.50 

Both  tor  .... 

$4.00 

$3.50 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition. 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

Both  lor 

year  .  .  1.50 

•  •  •  • 

$4.50 

$3.50 

Photography.  By  P»  O.  Hoppe ,  T.  H.  P.  S.,  and  others. 

Retail  Price . 

.  .  .  $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

Both  lor 

year  .  .  $1.50 

$3.5<> 

$3.00 

With  Other  Ph  otog  rap  hers.  "By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  ^  qq 

Both  lor  .  $3.00 


Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

Vy 

w. 

I.  Lincoln 

Adams. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  T I TIES,  one 

year 

. 

•  1.50 

$4.00 

Both  NOW 

lor 

•  « 

$2.50 

Photographic  Amusements . 

Sy 

W.  P.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRA  PH1C  TIMES,  one 

year 

• 

.  150 

$2.50 

Both  lor 

• 

• 

•  • 

$1.50 

Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 

Photographic  Times”  Album , 

No.  1 

$1.00 

Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

“  “  “ 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

a  a  a 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

a  a  a 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

“ 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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GOERZ 

CAMERAS 

MEAN 

GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES 

TO  THE  AMATEUR 

IN  HOME  PHOTOGRAPHY  during  the 
short  winter  days,  as  well  as  in  the  limit¬ 
less  range  of  out-door  subjects  through 
the  spring  and  summer  days  soon  to 
come. 


ANGO  CAMERA 

Strongest  and  most  compact  of  hand  cameras  tor 
high-speed  work,  news  photography,  etc.,  with 
focal  plane  shutter  giving  speeds  from  5  seconds  to 
1/1000  of  a  second.  Four  sizes. 

MANUFOC  TENAX 

A  folding  camera  of  remarkably  durable  and  com¬ 
pact  construction  with  double  extension  bed  and 
all  latest  improvements.  Four  sizes. 

POCKET  TENAX 

Our  VEST  POCKET  and  COAT  POCKET 
TENAX  with  accurate  focusing  adjustments  and 
Compound  Shutters  giving  all  speeds  up  to  i/25oof 
a  second  represent  the  very  top  notch  of  pocket 
camera  construction. 

These  are  not  toys,  but 

Instruments  of  Precision 

All  Goerz  Cameras  are  fitted  with  the  famous 
GOERZ  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 


Get  our  catalog  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

C.P.G0ERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

317  East  34th  St.  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Chicago,  distributing  agents 
for  Western  States 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 
30  Federal  Street  =  =  Boston 


then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  information  about 
guns,  fishing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits — the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  “  How  to” 
hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 

ke  a  big  camp  fire  in  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  good  fel¬ 
lows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  with  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 

$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it’s  like,  we  will 
sendyouthe  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
foi  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand- 
some  National 
Sportsman  Brother 
hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  of 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Don’t  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  Nat= 
ional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 
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Photograph  yourself 

A  DIME  A  PICTURE-A  MINUTE 

^WANTED 

Local  Agents,  good  stands,  and  operators 

::  PHOTO-MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.  :: 

THIRTY  EAST  TWENTY-THIRD  ST. 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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FREE,  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ’’  a  New  Edition  of 

$f)otograpl)tc  Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

(Formerly  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times ) 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes= 
sionals,  and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 

It  is  Profusely  Illustrated 

And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a  Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 
Photographing  Ink  Crystals 
Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 
Wide-Angle  Studio 
Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 
Photo -Chromoscope 
Composite  Photography 
Tele- Photo  Pictures 
Lightning  Photographs 
Photographing  Fireworks 
Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


ROYAL  OCTAVO.  Vjfpp  Clnp  Tinll/IY  In  Card-Board 
Paper  Covers.  -L  !  ,  V*/ 1 IV  JLJUUvli  Mailing  Case. 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


Or  FREE  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMESn  for  One  Year  on 

receipt  of  $ 1.50 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 

kAA  A  A  alfa:  jHe  jIW  jftc  At  Ac  Ac  Ac  AAAAAA  AAAA  At 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“SELTONA” 


THE  LEADING  PAPER 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


SELTONA” 

is  a  collodion  paper  of  the 
highest  possible  standard, 
yielding  prints  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  with  clear  and  abun¬ 
dant  detail,  combining  bril¬ 
liancy  and  depth  with  soft¬ 
ness  and  delicacy. 


“  SELTONA” 

needs  fixing  only,  for  Brown 
or  Sepia  tones,  or  by  pre¬ 
vious  washing  in  a  solution 
of  common  salt  and  water, 
any  shade  from  Dark  Brown 
through  purple  to  blue,  with¬ 
out  a  vestage  of  double  tone, 
can  be  obtained. 


SELTONA” 

has  established  a  world-wide  reputation  for  uni¬ 
formity,  permanency,  and  brilliancy  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  prints;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  luxurious 
printing  paper  of  the  day,  and  is  used  not  only  by 
Amateurs,  but  also  Professional  Photographers 
and  leading  workers  of  the  day. 


“SELTONA” 

lends  itself  admirably  for  toning  in  a  single  plati¬ 
num  bath  for  warm  Black  tones,  or  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  multi-coloured  prints  by  local  treatment. 

PRICE  LIST  UPON  REQUEST 


PAPER,  POSTCARDS,  and  BOARDOIDS,  Made  in  five  grades 

Matte  Smooth.  A  white  paper  with  fine  carbon  surface.  Antique  (White  and  Cream).  Fine  grain  surface. 
Cream  Smooth.  Cream  Crayon,  delicate  cream  tint.  Glossy.  Capital  for  all  detail  work. 

AT  ALL  II  I  17  W  IQ  S°LE  522  Sixth  Avenue 

DEALERS’  OR  •  JL<  •  L<£(  VV  lO  ,  U.  S.  AGENT  NEW  YORK 


For  Reliable  Instruction,  News 
of  the  Photographic  World 
and  Interesting  Pictures 

the  progressive  photographer  should  read  month  by  month  WILSON’S  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  MAGAZINE.  At  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  month  this  mag¬ 
azine  will  bring  to  you  all  the  news  worthy  of  publication;  all  the  new  methods 
and  formulae  worth  knowing;  practical  papers  on  every-day  photography,  writ¬ 
ten  by  practical  workers;  full  reports  of  the  photographic  conventions,  and  a 
collection  of  photographic  pictures  alone  worth  more  than  the  year’s  subscription. 

For  forty-eight  years  American  photographers  have  endorsed  WILSON’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  as  the  representative  journal  of  American 
photography,  and  its  reputation  is  stronger  and  higher  today  than  ever  before. 

Send  ten  cents  today  for  a  specimen  copy  of  WILSON’S,  and  judge  for 
yourself  of  its  usefulness  to  you,  or  subscribe  and  give  it  the  practical  test  of  a 
year's  reading.  THREE  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR.  $1.50  for  6  months; 
4  months,  $1.00. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

122  E.  25th  Street  -  -  -  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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IS  THE  ONLY  TRULY  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 

It  is  suited  for  Plates,  Films,  Gas-light  and  Bromide 
Papers,  Lantern-Slides,  and  Transparencies 

ONE  FORMULA  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WORK 


New  Directions  for  Use  and  a  Sample  from 

SCHERING  4  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New'.York,  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 

1865 


HH0 

SHH 


11 


H 


Styles  &  Cash 

Printers 
Stationers 
Blank  B  ook 
Manufacturers 


135  West  14th  St.,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing 


Composition  in  Portraiture 


By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 


The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English 
language.  Written  for  Photographers  by  a 
man  who  understands  photography.  A 
book  that  tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Sub¬ 
ject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations,  Every 
one  teaches  a  lesson  and  is  referred  to  in  the 
text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter, 
full  length,  single  figures,  large  and  small 
groups. 

237  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate 
Paper  and  numerous  diagrams.  1 16  pages. 
Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors. 
Gilt  top.  6x9. 


The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 


135  W.  14th  Street. 


New  York 


Photography  of 
To-day 


A  P  opular  Account  of  the  Origin,  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Latest  Discoveries  in  the 
Photographer’s  Art,  Told  in 
Non-Technical  Language 


By 


H.  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.I.C ,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

With  54  Illustrations  and  Diagrams 
PRICE,  $1.50  POSTAGE,  15c. 


The  Photographic  Times  Pub. 
Association 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


‘  tyliotograpliing  in  <01i)  MM 


With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 


BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow. “  “In  Nature’s  Image,"  etc.,  etc. 


THL  record  of  a  journey  in  England  by  a  master  photographer — a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro¬ 
ductions  here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
try,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a  chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 


OTHER  BOOKS  BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  OLD  ENGLAND: 

With  some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and 
Wales.  Illustrated  with  photographs  from 
nature  by  the  author  and  others.  4to,  cloth, 
decorated,  full  gilt,  in  box  ....  $2.50 


IN  NATURE’S  IMAGE: 

Chapters  on  Pictorial  Photography,  Richly 
Illustrated.  Uniform  with  above.  Out  of 
print . $2.50 


WOODLAND  AND  MEADOW: 

Out'of-Door  Papers,  written  on  a  New 
Hampshire  Farm.  Illustrated.  Uniform  with 
above  (Out  of  Print.) . $2.50 

Sent  post-paid  by  nail  on  receipt  of  price  by  THL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  West  1  4th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW: 

A  book  for  Photographers.  Illustrated  by 
original  Photographs  from  nature.  A  new 
edition,  third  thousand.  4to  cloth,  decora¬ 
ted,  full  gilt,  in  box . $2.50 
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AERONAUTICS 

122  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

■ : 


Photographers  should  be  interested  in  “Aeronautics” 


C.Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimentesr 
— propellers,  surfaces,  general  design,  etc.  C,Successful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions.  C,  Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc.  ffiMonthly  page  of  drawings  of  con¬ 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  C.Questions  involving  principles  and  experimental  data 
of  aerodynamics,  and  of  motors,  answered  in  full  by  authorities.  C.Every  issue  a  complete  directory  of 
American  manufacturers  of  ’planes  and  all  accessories.  CExclusive  principal  articles  only  are  published. 
CA  file  of  “AERONAUTICS”  is  more  valuable  than  any  book  yet  written  on  the  subject  of 

Aeronautics.  C,“  AERONAUTICS  ”  is  the  oldest  aero  journal  in  America ;  established  1907.  C.Send 

for  a  sample  copy  and  compare  it  with  any  other  aeronautical  magazine.  C,Ask  any  reader  of 

“AERONAUTICS”  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  worth.  C.A11  aeronautic  patents  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
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This  hook  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  createu  a  profound  sensa¬ 
tion  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  "With  Other  Photog- 

raphers.”  WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT — Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  hound  in  art  canvas;  size  x  9 %  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  : 
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Charles  L.  Lewis 
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Morris  Burke  Parkinson 
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Editor  ot  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature’s  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon 

r  HL  record  of  a  journey  in  England  by  a  master  photographer — a 
*  delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro¬ 
ductions  here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
try,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a  chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 
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HOME  PORTRAITURE 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

With  Seven  Illustrations  by  Harry  D.  Williar. 

HE  accompanying  home  portraits,  by  our  old  friend 
and  contributor,  Mr.  Harry  D.  Williar,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  are  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be 
done  in  an  ordinary  home  by  a  side  light.  These 
pictures  were  made  at  a  window  in  Mr.  Williar’s 
library,  and  the  exposures  were  from  two  to  three 
seconds,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  light  and 
the  time  when  they  were  made.  None  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  touched  or  retouched  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatever  and  are  straight  prints  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  negatives.  They  were  made  with  Hammer 
plates,  a  Seneca  View  Camera  and  a  Vesta  lens. 
They  were  developed  with  M.  Q.  developer,  and 
printed  on  Cyko  glossy  paper. 

In  connection  with  these  excellent  home  por¬ 
traits  by  Mr.  Williar  we  wish  to  reprint  some  good  advice  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  recently  written  on  the  subject  by  F.  C.  Lambert,  of  London. 

Mr.  Lambert  writes : 

“Home  portraiture,  i.  e.,  in  living  rooms  rather  than  in  a  studio,  with  the 
usual  convenience  of  window  blinds,  changeable  backgrounds,  and  so  forth, 
is  of  immediate  interest  to  the  average  amateur.  The  three  chief  factors  which 
should  claim  his  attention  seldom  get  sufficient  if  any  attention  at  all.  First, 
there  is  the  regulation  of  the  window  light  in  quantity  by  closing  and  open¬ 
ing  blinds  or  shutters,  and  in  quality  by  the  use  of  diffusing  screens.  For 
this  purpose  the  cheapest  white  art  muslin,  3d.  to  qd.  per  yard,  is  excellent. 
It  is  convenient  to  make  a  light  bamboo  cane  frame,  and  fix  the  muslin  to  it  by 
tapes,  so  that  when  soiled  it  can  be  easily  removed  and  washed.  The  thinner, 
and  so  cheaper,  this  material  the  better  it  will  serve  its  purpose.  If  the  worker 
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is  obliged  to  use  a  window  admitting  direct  sunlight  a  double  thickness  may  be 
required. 

“Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  diffusing  screen  which  really  stops  a  little 
of  the  light  tends  to  shorten  exposure.  The  reason  is  that  with  direct  (un¬ 
screened)  light  the  great  part  of  it  falls  on  the  side  of  the  figure  next  the  win¬ 
dow,  while  the  other  side  is  in  strong  shadow.  But  with  a  diffusing  screen 
the  direct  light  is  reduced,  while  an  appreciable  quantity  of  light  is  scattered 
into  the  shadows,  which  are  now  lighter.  And  as  exposures  are  for  the  most 
part  based  on  the  shadows,  the  exposures  are  thus  reduced.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  fix  the  diffuser  close  up  to  the  window,  as  the  beginner  is  very  apt  to  do, 
because  we  often  require  to  screen  only  a  part  of  the  window.  Also  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  desirable  to  graduate  the  light  on  the  figure  by  placing  the  diffuser  at 
an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  window. 

“In  ordinary  language  the  word  ‘reflector’  is  often  used  to  denote  a  looking- 
glass  or  mirror.  But  in  photographic  portraiture  such  a  strong  reflector  as 
this  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  desirable.  Its  use  often  leads  to  the  effect  known 
as  cross-lighting,  suggesting  two  conflicting  sources  of  illumination,  which  is 
very  seldom  acceptable.  For  portraiture  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  use  either 
white  paper,  card,  or  desirably  a  fabric  on  account  of  its  durability  and  wash¬ 
ableness,  if  I  may  use  the  term.  (A  little  starch  helps  to  keep  it  clean.) 
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Cotton  sheeting  6  feet  wide  can  be  bought  for  about  is.  6d.  per  yard.  A 
6-foot  square  reflector  on  a  light  framework  serves  admirably  for  all  home¬ 
work.  The  beginner  frequently  errs  by  using  the  reflector  (really  a  combined 
reflector  and  scatterer)  too  near  the  figure,  so  getting  too  much  light  on  the 
shadow  side.  There  should  be  only  just  enough  reflected  light  to  prevent  the 
shadows  looking  hard  and  solid. 

“The  professional  background  often  betrays  its  sham  character;  the 
home  background  of  the  beginner  is  usually  a  bewildering  mass  of  detail  or 
patchiness.  The  amateur  may  wisely  refrain  from  bought  backgrounds,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  a  7-foot  square  of  plain  dark  slate-grey.  A  roll  of  double-width 
dark  brown  thick  paper  used  to  underlay  carpets  makes  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground,  and  if  a  band  of  thin  black  tape  be  sewn  with  half-inch  stitches  along 
the  edges  it  will  with  reasonable  care  last  a  long  time.  Its  rough  surface  and 
dark  color  are  both  valuable  assets.  The  common  mistake  with  natural  back¬ 
grounds  ( e .  g.,  room  wall)  is  that  of  complexity.  The  simpler  the  wallpaper 
the  better.  Reduce  the  pictures  on  the  wall  to  a  minimum.  Clear  away  the 
dozen  or  so  photographs  from  the  piano  top  or  mantelpiece.  In  a  word,  sim¬ 
plify  the  background  almost  to  the  extreme  limit. 
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A  T  EDGE  OF  THE  WOODS 


PHOTOGRAPHING  SNOW  SCENES 


HARRY  A.  BRODINE. 


With  Five  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


UST  at  this  time  of  year  when  the  winter  weather  is 
still  with  us  many  of  us  are  busy  making  some  nice 
snow  scenes.  In  winter  the  chances  of  securing  good 
pictorial  photographs  are  greater  than  in  summer 
for  the  simple,  oft-stated  reason,  that  the  beauti¬ 
ful  coloring  of  the  trees  in  summer  is  very  apt  to 
lead  one  to  expose  a  plate  on  a  mass  of  highly 
colored  foliage  while  the  question  of  composition 
is  lost  sight  of.  A  few  precautions  are  necessary 
in  making  snow  scenes  on  account  of  the  few  tones 
to  translate,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  a  land¬ 
scape  with  sunlight  in  streaming  patches  with  dark 
tree  trunks  nearby.  The  whole  thing  is  in  the  ex¬ 
posure  which  should  be  a  little  over  than  under  as.  an  under-exposed  plate  is 
practically  useless.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  reflecting  quality  of  snow 
which  may  be  more  or  less  true  on  an  open  landscape  but  open  landscapes  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  liable  to  have  very  much  merit  pictorially.  When  one  is  photo¬ 
graphing  in  deep  woods  the  reflection  of  the  snow  does  not  help  very  much  to 
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illuminate  the  tree  trunks  so  that  ample  time  must  be  given  for  their  shadowy 
detail  to  register.  If  a  trifle  overtime  is  given  the  resulting  negative  should  be 
just  a  trifle  flat,  which  is  the  best  kind  to  print  from  without  excessive  dodging. 
A  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  expose  amply  for  the  deepest  shadows  and  then  to 
use  a  half  strength  developer  with  an  excess  of  bromide. 

None  of  us  make  perfect  negatives  at  all  times  so  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
help  the  negative  out  in  the  printing.  On  most  of  my  snow  scenes  I  use  the  Hard 
Azo  as  it  is  a  soft  printing  paper,  not  hard  at  all  as  its  name  indicates.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  softer  than  either  normal  or  soft  Cyko  and  for  that  reason, 
it  is  invaluable  for  just  the  type  of  negative  one  occasionally  gets  when  photo¬ 
graphing  contrasty  subjects. 

Supposing  you  have  a  negative  which  shows  good  detail  in  the  shadows 
but  is  dense  in  the  highlights.  The  best  manner  to  print  from  such  a  plate 
would  be  to  obtain  a  few  sheets  of  printing  tissue  and  cut  same  to  size  of  the 
outside  of  the  printing  frame.  Insert  your  negative,  pushing  it  snugly  into  one 
corner  and  hold  to  the  light,  looking  through  it.  After  this  take  a  soft  pencil 
and  lightly  trace  around  the  dense  parts  such  as  the  snow-covered  foreground 
and  finally  cut  this  piece  out  with  a  sharp  knife.  When  you  have  cut  out  the 
portions  covering  the  densest  part  of  the  plate  take  another  piece  of  tissue  and 
paste  over  the  same  frame.  Should  there  have  been  very  many  pieces  cut  out 
the  first  tissue  is  liable  to  rest  against  the  plate  in  printing  which  would  cause 
the  doctoring  to  show,  so  it  is  necessary  after  the  second  piece  is  pasted  on  the 
frame  to  lightly  tip  some  of  the  loose  pieces  of  the  first  sheet  of  tissue  to  the 
second  so  as  to  allow  the  light  to  diffuse  sufficiently  while  passing  through  the 
tissue.  If  the  work  has  been  carefully  done  the  print  will  not  show  the  dodg¬ 
ing  and  will  also  be  superior  technically  to  one  made  by  straight  methods. 
It  really  is  much  simpler  to  do  the  actual  work  than  a  lengthy  description 
such  as  this  would  indicate. 

With  landscapes  in  which  the  sun  shines  on  the  trees  and  foreground  a 
buff  stock  is  sometimes  very  helpful  in  giving  the  proper  effect  of  sunlight  and 
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it  is  almost  always  advisable  to  do  a  little  dodging  even  if  the  negative  does 
seem  technically  perfect. 

The  prints  accompanying  this  article  were  for  the  most  part  made  in 
one  of  our  New  York  parks  which  has  afforded  me  many  valuable  negatives. 
The  opportunities  for  something  other  than  mere  snapshots  are  almost  bound¬ 
less  and  if  I  can  get  them,  you  can ! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOTTINGS  FROM  LONDON 

( Special  Co rresp ondcnce.) 

BY  THE  REV.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 

S  everybody  knows  all  about  color-screen  plate 
transparencies,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  has 
worn  off.  But  the  color  print  on  paper  is  an¬ 
other  story.  I  have  just  been  seeing  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  process,  and  the  uppermost 
thought  is  how  absurdly  easy  it  seemed.  Why 
did  not  hundreds  of  people  think  of  this  years 
ago? 

Color  Prints  on  Paper  in  a  Fezv  Minutes. 
— Let  me  describe  the  whole  process  from  A 
to  Z  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  words.  We  re¬ 
quire  a  panchromatic  plate  and  suitably  ad¬ 
justed  color-filter  which  latter  may  be  used 
before,  behind  or  inside  the  lens.  Next  we 
need  a  “taking”  screen.  This  is  a  sheet  of  clear 
glass  bearing  on  one  side  what  I  may  call  a  chess-board  pattern  in  equal¬ 
sized  tiny  squares  in  red,  green,  and  blue  in  transparent  waterproof  colors. 
Size,  say,  300  squares  to  the  inch.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  exact 
size,  but  it  is  near  the  mark.  The  point  is  that  all  the  color-screens  in  this 
process  are  precisely  alike  as  to  size  and  arrangement  of  square  dots  and  so 
are  interchangeable.  The  “taking”  screen  is  put  in  a  plate  holder  so  that  the 
glass  side  is  toward  the  lens :  face  to  face,  i.  e.,  film  to  film,  is  put  the  panchro¬ 
matic  plate.  Exposure  is  now  made.  The  panchromatic  plate  is  developed 
just  like  any  ordinary  plate. 

The  taking  screen  being  a  separate  affair  from  the  negative  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  Note  this  point  as  part  of  the  interchangeable  system  of 
the  process. 

The  positiz'c  picture  is  made  by  contact  from  the  square  dot  negative  just 
as  one  makes  an  ordinary  lantern  slide  from  an  ordinary  negative.  For  this 
paper  process  a  very  thin  layer  of  slow,  i.  e.,  gaslight  lantern  slide  emulsion 
is  coated  on  a  glass  on  which  has  been  previously  put  a  square  dot  red-green- 
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blue  layer  of  standard  size.  (But  in  this  case  the  colors  are  very  pale.  Why 
this  is  so  I  explain  below.) 

Register. — How  about  registering  the  lantern  plate  correctly  on  the  nega¬ 
tive?  How  this  is  done  is  one  of  the  neatest  dodges  of  modern  photography; 
Across  each  end  of  the  taking  screen  is  printed  some  lettering  in  bold  type — 
printed  in  transparent  blue  and  green  which  passes  no  red  rays.  Consequently 
the  red  dots  under  those  letters  on  the  negative  are  clear  class,  but  the  green 
and  blue  dots  are  opaque.  When  we  put  our  lantern  plate  on  a  color-screen 
plate  we  dodge  it  about — which  is  quite  easy  and  only  takes  a  second  or  two — 
until  our  lettering  looks  red  when  the  negative  and  lantern  plate  are  looked 
through.  As  the  lantern  emulsion  is  slow  or  “gas  light”  this  can  be  done  in  a 
quite  bright  yellow  light.  Our  clear  dots  corresponding  to  red  in  the  taking 
screen  are  now  over  red  dots  in  the  lantern  plate.  The  rest  of  the  plate  is 
therefore  in  true  register.  Half  a  minute’s  exposure  to  a  16  candlepower 
electric  light,  less  than  a  minute  in  the  developer,  about  the  same  in  the  hypo 
fixing  bath,  two  or  three  minutes  in  plain  water  and  we  have  a  delicate  posi¬ 
tive  in  color. 

Transferring  to  Paper. — Now  the  plate  is  laid  flat  on  the  table  film  up¬ 
ward,  the  surface  blotted  ofif,  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  matt-surface  silver 
is  laid  on  and  gently  squeegeed.  The  whole  thing  is  now  allowed  to  dry. 
Then  a  knife  point  is  run  round  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  the  paper  color 
print  stripped  off  the  glass  and  the  thing  is  done.  If  the  first  negative  has 
been  properly  exposed  and  developed  there  seems  no  room  for  failure  any¬ 
where  else.  One  cannot  over-develop  the  positive,  the  emulsion  is  so  thin, 
and  only  just  a  visible  opalescence.  I  said  the  color-patches  on  the  plates  for 
transferring  to  paper  are  much  lighter  than  on  those  plates  intended  for  lantern 
slide  making.  A  slide  is  viewed  either  by  looking  through  it  or  by  sending 
light  through  it  on  to  a  viewing  screen  (projection).  But  when  we  regard  a 
color  print  on  paper,  e.  g.,  a  water-color  painting  in  transparent  ( i .  e.,  not  body) 
colors,  the  light  first  falls  on  the  picture,  then  passes  through  the  layer  of  color 
to  the  paper  background  or  support  where  it  is  reflected  back  again  through 
the  pigment — a  double  journey,  there  and  back,  in  and  out.  Suppose  the  color 
layer  on  entering  only  permits  half  of  it  to  pass  in  it  will  only  let  half  of  this 
half  get  out  again.  Thus  we  see  why  the  paper-plate  color  patches  have  to  be 
thin  and  pale  compared  with  those  on  a  lantern  plate. 

The  results  are  not  perfect.  No  color  process  or  anything  man-made 
is  perfect.  But  they  are  most  interesting  and  one  feels  that  we  are  very  close 
to  a  big  thing  in  color  prints  on  paper.  At  present  the  silver-coated  paper 
gives  an  unpleasant  metallic  sheen,  but  one  can  easily  see  that  this  can  be 
got  over  by  using  still  paler  colors  and  a  very  white  paper.  This  process  is 
being  put  on  the  market  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  by  the  Paget 
Prize  Plate  Co.,  of  Watford,  England. 

Points  to  Notice. — -The  same  taking  screen  can  be  used  again  and  again 
with  any  panchromatic  plate  and  properly  adjusted  color-filter.  From  one 
negative  any  number  of  lantern  slides  or  color  prints  can  be  made.  Spoiled 
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color-screen  plates  can  be  recoated  with  emulsion.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
paper  print  be  stripped  off  the  glass.  If  the  two  are  left  in  contact  the  glass 
forms  a  dust-proof  protection. 

A  Tip  for  the  Occasional  Enlarger. — Most  amateur  workers  use  the  same 
lens,  the  same  stop  and  same  illumination  arrangement,  paper,  developer, 
etc.,  but  use  different  negatives  (probably  all  of  the  same  size)  and  also  vary 
the  size  or  scale  of  the  enlarged  picture.  Note  carefully  right  here  that  scale 
and  size  need  not  mean  quite  the  same  thing.  Failing  to  note  this  difference 
has  tripped  up  many  a  worker.  To  take  a  concrete  instance  by  way  of  example. 
We  are  enlarging  a  J4  plate  which  we  will  call  4x3  inches  and  arrange  for 
the  image  to  occupy  8  x  6  on  the  focusing  board  or  easel.  This  is  a  ratio  or 
scale  of  2  to  1  or  “two  diameters”  or  “twice  linear.”  If  we  enlarge  to  12x9 
the  scale  would  be  3  to  1,  and  so  on.  Now  size  of  print  is  independent  of 
scale.  Our  full  )4  plate  image  may  be  12x9  on  the  easel,  but  we  can  use  any 
size  of  paper  not  exceeding  12  x  9.  The  fact  is  that  more  often  than  not  we 
do  omit  some  of  our  negative  subject.  Thus  we  may  enlarge  our  4x3  nega¬ 
tive  to,  say,  16  x  12  on  the  easel,  but  use  an  8  x  6  piece  of  paper  for  a  selected 
portion,  e.  g.,  a  figure,  or  other  bit  out  of  the  original. 

So  far  as  comparing  exposures  are  concerned  the  size  of  the  paper  used 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  What  does  concern  us  is  the  degree  of 
enlargement.  Here  comes  in  my  practical  little  tip. 

Take  a  two-inch  wide  strip  of  white  card  and  as  long  as  the  largest  paper 
you  use — say,  16  inches.  Commencing  from  one  end  of  the  card  strip  measure 
and  mark  off  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on  inches  along  the  top  edge  and  below  these  put 
the  numbers  given  in  this  table : 

Inches  .  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

Exposure  .  i  j/j  4  S  6*4  714  9  ™V*  I2J4  15  16 

Taking  “enlarging  same  size” — if  I  may  be  excused  the  obvious  bull  for 
a  moment — as  our  standard  or  unit  we  have  in  the  lower  row  of  figures  the 
equivalent  relative  exposure  for  other  sizes.  For  instance,  enlarging  a  certain 
4x3  negative  so  that  the  long  side  is  8  inches  requires  one  minute  and  we 
want  to  make  another  enlargement  of  the  same  negative  with  long  side 
12  inches  we  might  easily  trip  up  and  say,  as  12  is  one  and  a  half  times  8  the 
exposure  for  the  second  period  is  one  and  a  half  minutes,  hut  that  is  just 
where  we  should  go  astray.  Refer  to  the  table.  Look  for  8  and  12  in  the 
top  row.  Below  these  figures  we  see  4  and  9  as  the  relative  exposures.  The 
exposures  are  as  4  to  9  or  1  to  2)4-  So  our  second  (12  inch)  picture  will  re¬ 
quire  2/4  minutes.  Similarly  the  relative  exposures  for,  say,  a  6  and  16  inch 
picture  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  2)4  to  16  or,  say,  1  to  7)4- 

A  Little  Practical  Point  Often  Overlooked. — It  is  common  knowledge 
that  we  do  not  notice  small  patches  of  very  strong  light  or  very  dark  in  the 
same  way  as  we  notice  larger  patches  of  the  same  intensity.  Thus,  when  mak¬ 
ing  an  enlarged  picture  we  have  to  guard  against  very  strongly  marked  con¬ 
trasts,  or  large  patches  of  very  light  and  very  dark  tones.  In  small  patches  of 
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these  orders  we  scarcely  note  the  absence  of  detail  or  gradation,  but  a  notice¬ 
ably  large  patch  of  blank  white  paper,  or  inky  darkness  is  not  only  meaning¬ 
less,  but  offensive  to  one’s  sense  of  pictorial  fitness.  In  other  words,  and,  of 
course,  broadly  speaking,  a  large  print  from  the  same  negative  as  a  small 
print  is  desirably  not  so  contrastful.  In  practice  this  means  that  the  larger  the 
scale  of  the  picture  the  more  we  have  to  guard  against  under-exposure  on  the 
one  hand  and  over-development  of  the  print  on  the  other  hand.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  as  the  scale  of  the  picture  increases  so  experience  shows 
the  need  for  keeping  well  on  the  full  exposure  side  and  also  the  use  of  a  dilute 
slow-acting  developer.  Suppose  one  minute  be  the  correct  exposure  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  enlarged  to  8  inches  and  suppose  we  augment  this  say  three-fold  linear 
(24  inches)  i.  e.,  nine  times  area.  Nine  times  the  first  exposure  would  be  all 
right  for  the  second  exposure  if  we  want  both  prints  to  have  the  same  con¬ 
trasts.  But  for  pictorial  work  as  above  explained  we  shall  lean  towards  a 
softer  effect  with  preservation  of  shadow  detail  and  high-light  gradations. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  wise  to  make  this  nine-times  exposure  very  generous, 
say,  ten  times,  and  even  twelve  times,  with  a  contrasty  negative. 

The  Thin  Negative  When  Enlarging. — '‘Too  thin  for  slide  making  or  con¬ 
tact  printing  but  it  gives  a  surprisingly  good  enlargement/’  Have  we  not  all 
heard  some  such  remark?  The  old  photographer  knows  from  experience  that 
the  larger  the  scale  or  degree  of  magnification  the  greater  the  contrast  in  the 
resulting  print  when  exposures  follow  the  rule  of  area  proportion.  The  last 
paragraph  enables  us  to  understand  why  the  thin  negative  thus  gives  a  brighter 
enlargement  than  contact  print.  (It  being  understood  that  an  under-exposed 
negative  is  out  of  court.)  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  foregoing  little 
table  of  equivalent  (relative)  exposures  gives  us  figures  for  identical  results  (a 
pure  black  and  white,  e.  g.,  line  drawing  effect)  but  pictorial  judgment  shows 
how  and  why  these  basis  figures  may  be  suitably  modified. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  5EPIA  TONING  OF  BROMIDES  BY 
COLLOID  SULPHUR 

BY  A.  AND  L.  LUMIERE,  AND  A.  SEYEWETZ. 

In  the  “British  Journal  of  Photography.” 

S  IS  well  known,  large  and  general  use  is  made  at  the 
present  time  of  mixtures  which  produce  sulphur  in  the 
nascent  state  at  the  time  of  use.  In  such  mixtures,  on 
application  of  heat,  the  black  silver  image  of  a  bromide, 
or  gaslight,  print  is  converted  into  one  of  brown  color 
without  any  production  of  yellowness  in  the  high 
lights. * 

The  method  which  has  hitherto  been  widely  used 
on  this  principle  is  that  in  which  a  mixture  of  hypo 
and  alum  solution  is  employed,  the  sulphiding  action 
of  which  on  the  silver  image  takes  place  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  170  F.  Such  a  heat  requires  not  only  a  preliminary  hardening 
of  the  gelatine  film  in  order  to  prevent  the  emulsion  from  running,  but  also 
introduces  a  number  of  difficulties  in  the  manipulation  of  the  prints.  We 
have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  dispense  with  these  drawbacks  by  effecting  the 
complete  sulphiding  of  the  silver  image  in  the  cold  by  producing  the  nascent 
sulphur  in  the  colloidal  state. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  colloidal  sulphur  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
in  the  nascent  condition,  we  use  a  mixture  of  hypo  with  a  colloid  substance, 
such  as  albumen,  fish-glue,  dextrine,  gum  arabic,  etc.,  and  add  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  (prepared  in  water)  an  acid,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decom¬ 
poses  the  hypo  and  liberates  sulphur.  The  sulphur  does  not  deposit  from 
the  solution,  but  remains  in  a  state  (emulsion)  of  extremely  fine  division, 
provided  that  the  proportions  of  hypo,  colloid,  and  acid  are  correctly  chosen. 

We  have  found  that  the  best  proportions  for  giving  the  desired  result 
are  as  follows : 


Hypo  . 

.  125 

gms. 

214 

ozs. 

Dextrine  solution,  50  per  cent 

.  250 

CCS. 

5 

ozs. 

Water  . 

0 

0 

0 

CCS. 

20 

ozs. 

Shortly  before  use  in  toning  there  is 

added  to  this 

solution — - 

Hydrochloric  acid . . 

.  50 

CCS. 

1 

oz. 

This  mixture,  which  at  first  is  yellowish  and  clear,  gradually  becomes  milky, 
but  the  sulphur  does  not  deposit  from  it  even  after  many  hours.  The  prints  on 
bromide  or  gaslight  paper  on  being  immersed  from  the  bath  do  not  appear  to 
undergo  any  change.  But  if  after  remaining  in  the  mixture  for  from  20  to 

*  Toning  by  means  of  a  hot  mixture  of  hypo  and  alum  is  never  found  to  give  rise  to  yellowing  of  the  lights, 
whilst,  in  the  case  of  cold  toning  with  alkaline  sulohides,  there  is  invariably  yellowing  of  this  kind,  however  the 
toning  process  is  carried  out. 
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CHILDREN  A  T  PL  A  V 

25  minutes  they  are  put  to  wash  for  a  considerable  time,  the  color  gradually 
changes  into  brown,  and,  after  washing  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  final 
tone  is  reached  without  the  slightest  yellowing  of  the  whites.  The  warm  brown 
tone  thus  obtained  exactly  resembles  that  secured  by  treatment  with  a  mixture 
of  hypo  and  alum. 

Theory  of  the  Process. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the  hypo-forming  sulphur  and  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid,  the  sulphur  remaining  in  the  colloidal  state. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  very  finely-divided  sulphur  is  retained  by  the 
gelatine  of  the  paper  and  acts  on  the  silver  under  the  influence  of  the  wash- 
water.  The  changes  which  take  place  may  probably  be  represented  by  the 
following  equations: 

Ag2+S-fH20=Ag2O-f-H2S. 

Ag20  +  H3S  =  Ag2S-bH20. 

It  is  curious  that  the  color  of  the  image  should  become  apparent  only  dur¬ 
ing  washing  with  water.  If,  during  this  part  of  the  process,  the  prints  rest  on 
one  another  at  various  points  it  will  be  found  that  the  parts  which  thus  are  in 
contact  are  not  affected  by  the  wash-water,  and  untoned  patches  result.  This 
defect  can  be  remedied,  even  in  the  case  of  prints  which  have  been  put  aside 
for  a  long  time,  simply  by  again  soaking  them  in  water  and  washing:  the  toning 
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action  then  takes  place  in  the  parts  where  it  has  previously  failed,  and  the 
image  becomes  of  one  uniform  tone  without  a  sign  of  patchiness. 

We  have  found  that  in  the  formula  given  above  the  acid,  or  bisulphate,  can 
be  replaced  by  alum,  the  separation  of  sulphur  then  taking  place  very  slowly, 
and  the  toning  process  then  requiring  a  much  longer  time  than  with  acids  or 
bisulphate.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  proportion  of  alum  may  advantageously  be 
added  to  the  bath  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  gelatine  film,  and  thus  safe¬ 
guarding  it  when  working  in  hot  weather.  Under  the  name  of  “Virage  Sep” 
(sepia  toning)  a  mixture  containing  the  necessary  chemicals  in  the  solid  form 
is  being  placed  upon  the  market  under  the  protection  of  a  French  patent  of 
October  7,  1911.  The  mixture  consists  of  hypo,  dextrine,  and  sodium  bisulphate: 
it  yields  colloid  sulphur  simply  by  dissolving  in  water,  and  permits  of  brown 
tones  being  obtained  in  the  cold  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  secured 
by  hot  hypo-alum  toning. 


? 
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ENLARGING  BOX 

BY  J.  J.  HARMAN. 

have  read  about  enlarging  devices  home-made  and 
those  on  sale  by  dealers  till  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  will  fill  our  wants  the  best.  The  small  fold¬ 
ing  type  are  convenient,  but  only  fixed  size  enlarge¬ 
ments  can  be  made  with  them. 

Fitting  the  camera  to  a  dark  room  window  is 
not  often  suitable,  although  when  you  have  a  suit¬ 
able  room,  it  is  a  good  plan  and  gives  you  any  size 
enlargements. 

1  have  constructed  an  enlarging  box  which  is 
entirely  satisfactory  and  at  a  very  little  cost,  giv¬ 
ing  three  and  one-half  times  enlargements  up  to 
ii  x  14.  The  box  must  be  made  a  trifle  larger  than 
11  x  14  to  allow  for  the  holder  which  fits  inside  at 
the  back  end  to  hold  the  sensitive  paper.  A  sheet  of  glass  free  from  defects 
should  be  placed  in  this  holder  to  weight  the  bromide  paper  down  and  hold  it 
in  place  when  smaller  enlargements  are  made. 

The  length  of  the  box  should  be  made  according  to  the  focal  length  of 
your  camera  lens,  the  camera  being  part  of  this  outfit.  The  table  given  in 
“Photography"  gives  the  distance  of  an  eight-inch  focus  lens,  24  inches  from 
lens  to  sensitive  medium  for  a  two  times  enlargement.  Therefore  the  box  for 
an  eight-inch  focus  lens  should  be  24  inches  long  for  two  times  enlargements. 
You  may  want  to  make  different  size  enlargements;  32  inches  gives  three  times 
enlargements.  Therefore,  I  have  added  to  the  back  end  of  the  box  a  rubber 
cloth  extension  or  bellows  to  make  allowances  to  extend  about  10  inches  more. 
To  the  end  of  this  is  fastened  a  thin  piece  of  board  of  about  2*4  inches  square 
holding  a  very  short  tube  to  fit  over  the  lens  hood  of  the  camera.  If  you  can 
procure  an  old  bellows  camera  it  will  serve  the  purpose  better  than  the  box. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  table  of  enlargements  or  do  not  know  the  focal  length 
of  your  lens,  take  the  ground  glass  out  and  insert  a  negative  in  its  place. 
Take  your  camera  in  a  darkened  room,  place  a  light  back  of  it,  shielding  it  as 
much  as  possible  with  a  large  sheet  of  paper  having  a  hole  cut  out  as  large 
as  the  camera  back,  or  place  the  camera  up  against  a  window  covered  with  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  with  a  hole  cut  to  fit  the  camera  in.  Hold  in  the  front  of 
the  camera  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  moving  back  and  forth  till  you  have  the 
image  sharp  and  the  right  size.  Measure  the  distance  from  lens  to  paper  and 
this  gives  you  the  length  of  the  box  you  are  to  make  for  the  desired  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  adding  the  cloth  bellows  to  allow  for  any  size  enlargements  either 

smaller  or  larger  than  what  the  box  is  made  for.  If  you  make  the  cloth  bel¬ 
lows  long  attach  rubber  cord  on  the  inside  to  keep  it  from  sagging  down  when 

not  extended  full  length. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  box  must  be 
made  light  proof  and  painted  a  dead 
black  inside.  Paste  strips  of  black  paper 
over  all  joints  which  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  well  as  strips  of  wood.  One- 
half  inch  lumber  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  this  box.  On  the  back  of  the  box 
or  holder  you  tack  strips  of  wood  to  hold 
a  glass  the  desired  size  which  may  be 
fastened  with  clips,  or  when  the  box  is 
stood  on  end  for  daylight  enlarging  no 
fasteners  are  necessary.  On  the  inside 
of  this  lid,  draw  squares  or  oblongs  in 
•center  for  the  different  size  papers  to  be 
used.  The  back  is  held  in  by  two  but¬ 
tons,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  end  of  the  box.  Strips  are  nailed 
on  the  inside  of  box  to  keep  holder  from 
falling  in  and  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
making  it  light  proof. 

The  camera  holder  or  shelf  “C” 
must  be  made  long  enough  to  allow  camera  to  slide  back  far  enough  for  large 
size  enlargements.  The  one  I  made  and  have  illustrated  is  15^  inches  long. 
This  gives  me  allowance  for  three  and  one-half  times  enlargements  with  my 
5x7  camera.  A  slot  is  cut  in  this  board  allowing  camera  to  move  back  and 
forth  for  different  size  enlargements  and  clamped  at  any  distance  by  using  a 
tripod  screw  inserted  in  the  slot. 

This  camera  holder  should  be  made  with  a  heavy  strip  on  one  end  and  a 
:small  bracket  to  hold  it  firm  and  fastened  on  the  box  with  screws.  This  may 
be  removed  if  box  is  to  be  stored  away.  The  slot  in  the  board  must  be  on  a 
•straight  line  with  center  of  box  and  so  fastened  as  to  throw  the  negative  same 
distance  from  top  and  bottom  of  box.  Lines  drawn  on  the  board  or  a  thin 
strip  of  wood  tacked  on  one  side  for  the  camera  to  slide  against  will  keep  it 
parallel  with  box  and  in  center. 

The  ground  glass  being  removed  from  the  camera  and  a  negative  in  its 
place,  or  better  still  remove  the  camera  back  and  substitute  a  frame  holding  the 
negative.  Smaller  size  negatives  may  be  used  by  making  cutouts  or  using 
holder  kits.  Focus  on  the  back  by  using  a  piece  of  ground  glass  where  the 
back  fits  in.  If  you  do  not  have  a  large  piece  of  ground  glass,  stretch  a  piece 
of  tracing  paper  over  the  back  end  of  box  and  point  toward  a  strong  light. 
The  outfit  being  over  two  feet  long  you  cannot  operate  the  camera  and  look  in 
the  ground  glass  at  the  same  time.  You  place  a  mirror  at  the  back  and  you 
may  get  the  proper  focus  this  way. 

As  a  test  use  a  very  thin  negative  and  draw  lines  on  it,  mark  the  line  off 
In  inches.  Measure  these  lines  on  the  ground  glass  and  you  have  the  times  en- 
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largements.  Draw  lines  on  the  board  noting  the  position  on  the  camera  for 
the  different  size  enlargements.  Also  make  note  of  the  pointer  on  camera  scale 
and  it  will  not  be  necessarry  for  you  to  focus  each  time :  simply  clamp  the 
camera  at  the  line  marked  and  rack  the  camera  bellow  to  the  point  indicated 
and  insert  bromide  paper.  I  have  used  Azo  paper  with  good  results. 

Use  the  outfit  the  same  as  a  Brownie  enlarger  with  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  different  size  enlargements.  Set  outside  or  point  out  of  an 
unobstructed  window. 

Artificial  light  may  also  be  used  and  enlargements  made  at  night  if  de¬ 
sired. 

I  submit  a  photograph  of  the  outfit  set  up ;  also  a  drawing. 
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“ A  ”  The  back  or  holder  lined  off  for  the  different  size  papers  to  be  used.  UB”  The  front  end  of  the  en¬ 
larging  box  where  the  bellows  is  to  be  attached.  "C”  The  camera  support  to  be  fastened  to  lower  end  of  “b.” 
The  lines  on  this  board  denoting  the  times  enlargements  are  not  drawn  to  scale.  The  two  articles  at  the  side  of 
the  box  do  not  belong  to  the  enlarging  outfit.  UZ?  ”  An  extension  back  for  copying  purposes.  “A”  A  Supple¬ 
mentary  back  for  using  post  card  film  packs  with  a  5  x  7  camera. 


THE  U5E  OF  THE  LANTERN 

BY  BURTON  H.  ALLBEE. 

HY  do  not  more  amateurs  use  the  optical  lantern, 
either  for  projection  purposes  or  for  enlarging? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  seeming  indif¬ 
ference,  though  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  are  pleased 
when  they  see  reproductions  of  their  own  negatives 
upon  the  screen.  Perhaps  this  assertion  requires 
some  qualification.  If  the  negative  makes  a  good 
picture  they  are  pleased,  but  if  the  composition  is 
bad,  or  there  are  other  faults,  the  projected  picture 
quickly  shows  these  defects.  Indeed,  the  amateur 
can  learn  much  of  composition  by  submitting  his 
negatives  to  the  test  of  the  lantern  screen. 

Maybe  cost  deters  some,  but  that  need  not  be 
so  serious.  A  lantern  which  will  perform  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  can  be  bought  for  $15,  or  if  purchased  second  hand,  even  less. 
I  here  are  a  sufficient  variety  of  lighting  systems  to  make  that  problem  easy 
of  solution.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  plain  kerosene  lamp  which  will  afford 
amateurs  who  live  in  the  country  opportunity  to  enjoy  lantern  exhibitions,. 
Perhaps  the  pictures  will  not  be  as  clear  as  those  which  are  projected  by 
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means  of  the  electric  arc,  but  they  will  be  good,  and  with  care  they  will  take 
the  place  of  the  more  expensive  ones  so  well  that  no  fault  need  be  found. 

Then,  too,  the  lantern  makes  an  ideal  enlarging  apparatus.  To  be  sure 
negatives  larger  than  4x5  cannot  be  used,  but  probably  most  amateurs  have 
a  camera  no  larger,  hence  this  need  not  be  an  objection.  And  negatives  of 
of  that  size  or  smaller  can  be  enlarged  to  any  size  desired  with  little  trouble 
and  with  a  certainty  of  success  which  should  attract  those  who  believe  they 
have  negatives  which  might  be  made  larger  provided  they  possessed  the  ap¬ 
paratus  with  which  to  do  the  work. 

An  optical  lantern  is  a  simple  instrument  by  which  the  images  of  posi¬ 
tives  can  be  projected  upon  a  white  screen  and  enlarged  up  to  any  size  de¬ 
sired.  It  consists  of  a  lamp  of  some  kind,  preferably  electricity  if  possible, 
a  pair  of  condensers  of  suitable  size  to  cover  the  opening  in  the  slide  mask, 
a  bellows  to  permit  of  focusing  and  a  projection  lens  of  longer  or  shorter 
focus  as  may  be  desired  are  needed. 

In  houses  where  there  is  electricity  the  arc  light  can  be  used,  which  is 
inexpensive  and  more  brilliant  than  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen.  The  electric  current  is  unsteady,  but  with  a  rheostat  the  light 
can  be  maintained  at  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  The  pictures  projected 
are  clear  and  every  gradation  of  tone  is  exhibited  with  a  beauty  which  baffles 
description.  They  are  better  than  the  direct  print. 

It  is  possible  to  use  an  incandescent  electric  light  which  will  give  a 
clear  picture  up  to  a  relatively  small  enlargement,  but  beyond  a  certain  point 
the  pictures  are  weak.  The  expense  of  operation  is  not  great  and  many  will 
prefer  this  variety  of  light.  It  can  be  attached  by  screwing  the  plug  into  the 
electric  light  socket  and  sufficient  length  of  wire  will  enable  the  operator 
to  place  his  lantern  wherever  he  chooses,. 

There  are  gas  lights,  both  coal  and  acetylene,  which  are  useful,  and 
numerous  special  lights  have  been  invented  which  use  petroleum  or  denatured 
alcohol,  spraying  them  upon  a  mantle.  These  are  all  useful  and  deserve  con¬ 
sideration  where  electricity  is  unavailable.  The  acetylene  burner  as  perfected 
is  the  source  of  a  good,  clear  light,  and  will  afford  a  means  for  the  ama¬ 
teur  who  has  neither  gas  or  electricity  in  his  house  to  run  a  lantern  at  small 
expense  and  with  a  maximum  lighting  capacity.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  these  lights  in  detail.  They  can  be  found  at  almost  any  lan- 
ternists’  supply  store  and  at  some  photographic  shops,  hence  it  is  easy  to 
secure  catalogues  or  to  see  them  for  oneself,  if  desired. 

To  use  the  lantern  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  making  slides,  but 
inasmuch  as  a  slide  is  only  a  positive  on  glass  the  art  of  making  them  is  not 
difficult  to  acquire.  Indeed,  how  to  make  them  can  be  learned  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  of  course,  the  working  out  of  the  higher  qualities  and  the  modifications 
and  changes  necessary  to  make  a  slide  as  near  perfect  as  possible  must  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  practice.  This  practice  will  be  best  assisted  by  the  lantern  itself 
since  it  will  show  to  the  maker  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  his  slides 
better. 
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How  perfect  they  must  be  technically  can  be  understood  when  it  is 
known  that  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the  mask  is  rarely  more  than  three 
inches.  When  a  picture  of  this  size  is  enlarged  up  to  ten  or  even  twenty 
feet  the  defects,  if  there  are  any,  become  painfully  apparent.  The  maker 
will  exert  himself  to  see  that  none  occur  in  the  next  ones  he  makes.  It  is 

somewhat  difficult  to  work  lantern  plates  successfully  since  the  emulsion  is 

more  tender  than  the  emulsion  on  negative  plates  and  this,  of  course,  renders 
it  harder  to  make  them  without  defects.  The  slightest  touch  will  mar  them  ir¬ 
reparably.  No  amount  of  retouching  or  other  after  manipulation  can  atone 
for  such  carelessness.  The  lantern,  will,  therefore,  be  a  great  assistant  in 
the  acquirement  of  correct  technique. 

An  advantage  of  a  lantern  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pictures  can  be  shown 

to  a  room  full  of  people  at  the  same  time.  They  do  not  need  to  be  passed 

from  hand  to  hand  as  prints  are,  therefore,  there  is  a  community  of  interest 
in  an  exhibition  of  this  character  which  adds  materially  to  its  zest.  Many 
times  amateurs  have  regretted  their  inability  to  show  their  pictures  to  more 
than  one  or  two  at  the  same  time,  and  there  are  some  who  scarcely  ever 
show  what  they  have  done  because  of  this  objection.  The  lantern  overcomes 
that  and  makes  it  possible  for  many  to  see  and  enjoy  them  at  the  same  same 
time.  Further,  the  amateur  will  be  benefitted  because  he  will  not  make  into 
slides  anything  but  his  best.  The  desire  to  make  large  pictures  will  cause 
him  to  exert  more  care  in  selection  before  he  makes  an  exposure  and  there 
will  be  a  better  quality  of  negatives  as  a  result  of  his  acquirement  of  a  lantern. 

In  using  a  lantern  for  enlarging  purposes  the  operation  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  showing  slides.  The  negative  is  placed  in  the  opening  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  slide  carrier  and  the  image  is  projected  upon  a  screen  upon 
which  the  bromide  paper  is  fastened  after  focusing.  The  exposure  is  then 
made  in  the  usual  way,  by  turning  on  the  light  or  uncapping  the  lens.  When 
using  an  oil  light  with  a  negative  of  average  density  the  exposure  will  run 
from  six  to  ten  seconds,  depending  upon  the  enlargement,  which  is  only 
another  way  for  saying  the  distance  the  paper  is  from  the  projection  lens. 
With  an  incandescent  light  the  exposure  will  be  less,  probably  about  one- 
third.  With  an  arc  light  it  will  be  still  further  reduced. 

Negatives  4x5  and  y/4  x  4%  can  be  used  without  difficulty  in  the  lan¬ 
tern.  The  larger  ones  require  nothing  to  hold  them.  They  can  be  slipped 
in  the  opening  for  the  slide  carrier  and  the  exposure  can  be  made  without 
difficulty.  The  smaller  ones  should  have  a  kit  provided  which  will  hold  them 
so  they  will  center  with  the  lighting  system  and  the  projection  lens.  This  can 
be  made  by  any  amateur  with  little  trouble.  Simply  cut  a  hole  in  a  thin  board 
of  the  proper  size  and  glue  cleats  on  one  side  to  hold  the  negative  in  place. 
Place  the  negative  in  this  kit,  insert  the  kit  in  the  slide  carrier  opening  and 
makes  your  exposure. 

I11  using  films  they  should  be  placed  between  two  pieces  of  glass.  In 
the  case  of  4  x  5  nothing  further  is  required  than  to  place  them  between  two 
old  negative  glasses  which  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  bind  the  edges 
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with  a  bit  of  passepartout  or  slide  binding  tape.  If  the  negatives  are  smaller 
they  may  be  treated  one  or  two  ways.  Place  them  between  two  pieces  of 
4x5  glass,  and  bind  with  passepartout  as  for  the  larger  size,  or  place  them 
between  glasses  of  their  own  size  and  put  the  combination  in  the  kit  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  smaller  plate. 

In  working  this  way  masks  can  be  placed  upon  the  glasses  by  sticking 
pieces  of  passepartout  or  slide  tape  and  the  film  itself  doesn’t  have  to  be 
touched  at  all.  The  masks  for  glass  negatives  can  be  placed  upon  the  glass 
side  in  the  same  way.  A  damp  cloth  will  remove  it  and  leave  your  negative 
clean  to  be  used  for  direct  prints. 

There  will  usually  be  opportunities  for  amateurs  to  use  a  lantern  to  good 
purpose  in  their  various  communities.  Pictures  are  the  rage  of  all  people 
everywhere.  Any  amateur  could  make  up  a  set  of  interesting  local  view  slides 
and  prepare  a  little  talk  to  go  with  them,.  ‘  He  could  assist  at  local  entertain¬ 
ments,  sharing  the  proceeds, or  could  give  one  himself  and  have  it  all.  It  wouldn’t 
take  long  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  lantern  and  leave  a  surplus  to  go  toward 
paying  the  expense  of  its  operation.  Many  have  done  this  and  more  can. 

The  preparation  of  lantern  slides  of  this  character  will  lead  the  amateur 
into  numerous  interesting  fields  never  previously  traversed.  He  will,  per¬ 
haps,  interest  himself  in  illustrating  the  industrial  features  of  his  community. 
He  will  discover  before  he  has  proceeded  far  along  this  road  that  he  has  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  pictures  which  he  had  never  suspected.  In  a  way  they  are  records, 
but  because  they  illustrate  the  actual  life  of  the  people  they  possess  an  inter¬ 
est  and  a  value  which  scarcely  pertains  to  the  more  pictorial  productions. 
The  latter  are  not  to  be  despised  for  lantern  work,  but  the  former  will  please 
more  people  and  will  add,  too,  an  educational  element  to  one’s  work  which 
is  well  worth  considering. 

If  you  live  in  a  historical  region  you  have  a  wealth  of  material  to  work 
upon  which  would  be  hard  to  equal.  History  is  the  delight  of  a  large  number 
of  people.  If  you  can  increase  its  interest  by  showing  illustrations  of  his¬ 
toric  points  within  reach  of  the  people  who  see  your  pictures  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  holding  the  attention  of  whoever  may  be  looking  at  them.  All 
people  and  all  localities  are  alike  in  this  respect. 

Good  enlargements  and  well  made  lantern  slides  will  follow  the  ama¬ 
teur’s  possession  of  a  lantern.  The  more  expensive  the  instrument  the  bet¬ 
ter  he  will  do  his  work.  If  he  can  afford  a  dissolving  stereopticon  he  will 
add  to  his  own  pleasure  and  increase  the  value  of  his  work  by  just  that  pro¬ 
portion,. 

Amateurs  are  coming  to  see  the  value  of  such  an  accessory  and  the 
sale  has  been  larger  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  than  ever  before, 
it  should  increase  still  more.  And  wherever  the  lantern  is  used  there  will 
be  found  an  improvement  in  the  pictorial  quality  of  negatives  and  an  even 
more  marked  improvement  in  the  technique.  Surely  these  two  reasons  alone 
would  justify  the  possession  of  one. 
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PAINTING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

HE  following  editorial  “Concerning  Photography,” 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  London  Post,  con¬ 
tains  so  much  that  is  sensible  and  sound  on  this 
subject  that  we  reprint  the  article  in  full. 

Though  the  usual  thing  is  often  the  right  and 
fitting  thing  in  general  afifairs,  it  is  not  always  so, 
and  particularly  is  this  the  case  in  photography.  For 
commercial  purposes  in  photography  the  usual  thing 
is  the  best.  Great  clearness,  excellent  technique  in 
printing  and  negative  making,  so  as  to  secure  the 
brightest  and  most  attractive  presentment,  is  what 
is  aimed  at,  and  must  be  secured,  but  when  the  aim 
is  artistic  the  usual  thing  becomes  very  generally  the 
wrong  thing,  but  it  requires  some  knowledge  not 
only  of  photography  but  also  of  art  to  know  when 
the  usual  thing  is  not  right,  and  how  the  artistic  re¬ 
sult  differs  from  it. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  because  the  usual 
thing  is  not  required  therefore  a  slight  is  put  upon  excellence  of  technique  and 
the  highest  possible  skill  in  carrying  out  all  the  operations  involved.  It  may  be 
boldly  said  that  given  the  rest  equal,  the  man  with  the  finest  technique  will  do 
the  finest  pictorial  work ;  he  will  be  like  the  painter  who  not  only  knows  what 
to  paint,  but  how  to  do  it.  Many  painters  have  a  keen  eye  to  effect  and  a  fine 
sense  of  composition,  but  as  they  cannot  put  down  what  they  see,  as  far  as  suc¬ 
cess  goes,  it  is  all  one  as  though  they  had  no  such  gifts  while  many  a  man  who 
has  a  fine  technique  sees  only  the  obvious  and  the  commonplace,  and  his  techni¬ 
cal  excellence  in  production  cannot  make  up  for  his  want  of  artistic  insight. 
This  is  also  true  in  photography.  There  are  just  these  two  classes  of  workers, 
the  excellent  in  technique  and  the  seeing  the  pictorial  in  nature,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  pick  out  many  pictures  in  any  exhibition  illustrating  both  these  sides. 
It  is  the  combination  of  the  two  which  is  so  valuable,  and  which  when  it  occurs 
often  gives  the  lucky  owner  a  deserved  pre-eminence  over  his  fellows.  He  sees 
well,  and  he  can  get  into  his  print  a  true  version  of  what  he  sees,  and  we  have 
the  pictorial  photograph. 

Curiously  enough  there  are  few  people  who  are  able  to  judge  when  a 
photograph  is  artistic  in  aim  and  in  truth.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  acceptance  of  what  photography  or  rather  the  average  photographer 
chooses  to  call  a  successful  result — the  usual  thing — is  so  universal  that  it  is 
almost  useless  to  point  out  its  falsities.  They  are  readily  accepted  as  truths  by 
the  unthinking.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  considered  the  right  thing  in 
photography  to  represent  the  sky  by  white  paper.  Photography  speaking 
through  the  negative  of  the  day,  which  had  a  dense  opaque  sky  portion,  said  it 
was  right,  and  so  the  general  public  accepted  it  without  a  murmur.  It  is  now 
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recognized  that  such  a  representation  of  the  panorama  of  the  heavens  is  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  even  the  picture  postcard  if  it  has  no  clouds 
has  anyway  a  sky  tint. 

Photography  said,  and  still  says,  that  green  grass  should  be  represented  in 
a  monochrome  by  a  dark  tint,  that  yellow  flowers  should  appear  almost  black, 
and  that  few  clouds  should  show  upon  the  print,  but  those  that  are  theatrical 
enough  and  vigorous  enough  to  register  upon  the  most  ordinary  plate.  Photog¬ 
raphy  exaggerates  lines,  wrinkles  and  shadows  on  the  face,  and  makes  freckles 
as  plain  as  raindrops  on  the  pavement.  Photography  is  all  wrong  in  this,  but 
few  notice  it,  so  strongly  has  the  photographic  convention  got  itself  accepted. 

What  is  required  then  but  that  the  results  of  photography  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question — that  on  looking  at  a  photographic  print  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  it  should  be  referred  to  one’s  knowledge  of  Nature  and  her  effects, 
and  that  it  should  be  accepted  or  condemned  as  it  appears  true  or  false  to 
Nature.  A  little  study  of  Nature  will  soon  expose  the  falsity  of  the  usual 
thing. 


RETURNING  TO  THE  FOLD 
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KODAKS 

BY  GEO.  F.  PAUL. 

DAKS  are  little  sauce  boxes  that  snap  at  you  when  I 
you’re  not  half  ready  for  them  to  make  their  bold 
attack. 

They  are  able  to  catch  a  perishable  bathing 
suit  on  a  plate  and  hold  it  there  for  years. 

They  say  that  when  a  person  has  the  hic¬ 
coughs,  his  diaphragm  is  out  of  whack,  turned  over, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

This  seldom  happens  to  the  diaphragm  of  a 
camera.  The  worst  misfortune  that  can  befall  it 
is  to  have  the  family  doctor  walk  away  with  it  in 
place  of  his  regular  medicine  case.  Can  you  ima¬ 
gine  pills  being  successfully  swapped  for  pictures? 

No  trip  is  complete  without  a  kodak.  We’ve  < 
read  that  somewhere  and  swallowed  it  one  day  ‘ 
when  we  had  a  very  light  lunch.  If  you  don’t  j 
take  your  kodak  with  you  on  your  summer  outing, 
what  will  you  have  that  you  can  leave  on  the  train  when  you  pull  into  Chi¬ 
cago,  drop  over  the  side  of  the  boat  when  you  cross  Lake  Michigan,  or  pawn 
at  Muskegon  to  get  you  back  to  the  corn  belt? 

You  can  do  all  these  things,  and  more,  too,  with  a  well-trained  kodak, 
one  of  the  kind  that  comes  back. 

When  you  are  yanking  that  sixteen  pounder  out  of  the  lake,  what  is  it 
stands  right  by  at  your  elbow  and  says,  “Good  work,  old  fellow, — what  is  it 
but  this  sauce  box  that  snaps  the  saucy  musky  when  he  is  within  six  inches  of 
the  lens  and  makes  him  look  like  Jonah’s  playmate? 

What  is  it  walks  up  boldly  to  the  Kansas  jack  rabbit  that  you  have  slain 
and  makes  his  tawny  hide  look  like  the  pelt  of  a  giant  mountain  prowler? 

What  is  it  that  makes  that  old  chicken  hawk  that  killed  itself  on  the 
barbed  wire  of  the  pasture  fence  look  like  a  quarter  section  of  a  mammoth 
golden  eagle  shot  down  in  full  flight? 

Don’t  despise  the  little  kodak  simply  because  there  are  some  thing  even 
in  its  every-day  life  that  it  wants  to  have  kept  dark.  There  is  at  least  not  very 
much  of  a  skeleton  in  its  closet  for  there  isn't  room. 
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Editorial  Notes 


E  presume  our  readers  examine  the  advertising  pages 
of  The  Photographic  Times  each  month,  for  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  instruction  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  found  there.  The  advertisements  are  al¬ 
ways  changing,  more  or  less,  and  new  ones  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  added.  This  month,  for  instance,  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  first  time  in  this,  or  any  other,  photo¬ 
graphic  publication,  the  advertisements  of  two  en¬ 
tirely  new  pieces  of  apparatus  of  great  interest  to 
photographers.  There  are  also  several  new  adver¬ 
tisements  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  this 
magazine.  In  fact,  it  has  required  an  additional 
full  form  of  eight  pages  to  carry  all  the  new  adver¬ 
tising  matter  which  crowded  for  publication  in  this 
issue,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  pages  in  front  of  the  magazine  and  twenty 
pages  at  the  back,  or  thirty-six  pages  in  all,  without  counting  the  four  covers. 
With  our  forty  pages  of  reading  matter  and  illustrations  we  are  giving  our 
subscribers  for  this  month  eighty  pages,  which  we  believe  is  our  high  water 
mark  for  an  ordinary  issue. 


All  this  new  advertising  is  coming  to  us  because  of  the  increasing  value 
of  our  pages  as  an  advertising  medium.  As  our  magazine  continues  to  grow  in 
interest  and  value,  its  circulation  increases  and  its  influence  widens  and 
strengthens.  Practically  every  article  which  appears  in  The  Photographic 
Times  is  written  especially  for  its  pages.  So,  too,  the  illustrations  which  em¬ 
bellish  our  issues  are  original,  and  appear  here  for  the  first  time.  We  cordially 
invite  all  our  readers  to  co-operate  with  us  by  sending  in  both  articles  and  pic¬ 
tures  for  publication ;  and  to  assist  in  extending  our  influence  by  speaking  of 
The  Photographic  Times  as  favorably  as  they  consistently  can  to  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  would  be  likely  to  be  interested  in  it. 

A  valuable  paper  by  C.  M.  Keys  in  The  World's  Work  for  February,  en¬ 
titled  ‘'The  New  Democracy  of  Business”  tells  how  the  financial  oligarchy  has 
been  practically  swept  out  of  existence  in  seven  years  and  has  been  replaced 
by  new  men  with  changed  methods  and  a  dififerent  spirit.  The  age  of  great 
trusts  seems  to  be  passing  and  we  appear  to  be  near  the  dawn  of  the  day  of 
smaller  things  in  finance  and  in  organization.  Builders  instead  of  exploiters 
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are  becoming  our  leaders.  Amongst  those  whom  Mr.  Keys  mentions  as  promi¬ 
nent  industrial  leaders  of  the  new  era  are  men  like  Charles  M.  Schwab,  who 
is  running  his  independent  steel  corporation  with  great  success;  John  Claflin, 
one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  the  country;  and  George  Eastman,  the  bril¬ 
liant  head  of  the  great  kodak  and  film  industry,  whom  the  author  describes  as 
“a  master  of  organization  and  selling  methods.”  An  excellent  likeness  of 
Mr.  Eastman’s  intellectual  and  distinguished  features  illustrates  this  important 
paper.  George  Eastman  is  truly  a  Builder  and  a  Leader,  and  is  typical  of  the 
very  best  spirit  of  the  new  industrial  era  which  Mr.  Keys  so  eloquently 
describes. 

$$$$$$ 


WE  learn  from  London  that  Baron  De  Meyer’s  statement  that  American 
women  are  the  best  subjects  in  the  world  for  the  photographer  is 
challenged  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Hoppe,  who  has  been  telling  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  that  English  women  are  his  best  sitters. 

Baron  De  Meyer  said  that  American  women  were  the  best  dressed  in  the 
world.  His  rival  replied  that  distinction  really  belongs  to  the  English  woman, 
as  she  possesses  a  figure  which  permits  her  to  display  beautiful  garments  to 
perfection. 

An  amusing  feature  of  the  interview  is  that  Mr.  Hoppe  agrees  with  Baron 
De  Meyer  that  the  “American  woman  is  very  intellectual,  also  most  interesting 
to  work  with,  and  combines  the  beautiful,  well-proportioned  figure  of  the 
Viennese  woman  with  the  delicate  complexion  of  the  English  woman.”  Add 
to  these  qualities,  he  says,  the  American  woman’s  brilliant  wit,  and  “you  have 
the  most  exquisite  sitter.” 

$$$$$$ 


ONE  of  the  more  frequently  repeated  questions  coming  my  way  is  “How 
can  I  measure  the  focal  length  of  my  lens  in  the  simplest  way?”  The 
following  may  be  given  as  a  very  simple  if  not  the  simplest  method. 
By  drawing  diagonals  (cross  corners)  on  the  ground  side  of  the  focussing 
screen  with  a  very  finely-pointed  pencil  we  find  its  centre.  We  now  take  two 
narrow  strips  of  gummed  paper,  each  having  one  straight  edge — say,  one-half 
inch  long — and  stick  them  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  glass,  so  that  the  straight 
edge  is  truly  vertical  and  exactly  two  inches  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the 
centre ;  i.  e.,  these  two  straight  edges  are  four  inches  apart.  Next  we  take  a 
strip  of  paper  exactly  36  inches  long  and  any  convenient  width,  say  six  inches 
or  so,  which  is  printed  in  bold  type,  such  as  one  may  find  in  the  advertisement 
pages  of  a  daily  paper. 

$$$$$$ 

This  yard-long  strip  of  printed  matter  is  pinned  flat  against  a  well-lighted 
wall  so  that  its  long  (36  inch)  side  is  horizontal  and  level  with  the  height  of 
the  lens  and  camera,  which  may  be  supported  on  a  table  or  tripod.  We  now 
adjust  the  position  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  image  of  the  36-inch  strip  just 
fits  between  the  four  inches  apart  gum-paper  strips,  and  that  the  type  matter 
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is  at  the  same  time  in  as  sharp  focus  as  the  lens  will  give.  Now,  with  a  tape 
measure  or  piece  of  string  we  take  the  distance  between  the  stop  of  the  lens 
and  centre  of  the  yard-long  strip  on  the  wall.  We  may  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  regard  this  as  ten  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  For  instance,  sup¬ 
pose  this  lens-to-wall  distance  to  be  5  feet  4  inches,  i.  e.,  64  inches.  We  may 
thence  conclude  that  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  6.4  inches  within 
a  quite  negligible  error. 

$  $  $  $  *  $ 


ONE  of  the  simple  things — when  you  know — which  puzzles  not  a  few 
photographers  is  this.  He  is  told  that  his  lens  will  not  cover  anything 
larger  than  let  us  say,  a  quarter-plate,  but  that  this  same  lens  may  be 
used  to  enlarge  his  quarter-plate  (4  by  3)  to,  let  us  say,  16  by  12.  This  seems 
a  contradiction,  but  it  is  not  the  case.  Suppose  he  is  photographing  a  20  foot 
tall  object  100  feet  away  from  him  with  a  5  inch  focus  lens.  Thus  the  object 
is  only  one  inch  tall  on  the  negative.  Now  in  this  case  the  light  travels  from 
the  object  to  the  plate  in  the  camera ;  but  it  might  just  as  well  travel  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  i.  e.,  from  negative  to  object.  He  would  thus  be  enlarging  his 
one-inch  image  to  be  20  feet  high.  Thus  we  see  that  the  lens  which  covers  a 
plate,  i.  e.,  forms  an  image  all  over  it,  can  pass  light  from  the  plate  through 
the  lens  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  size  of  the  image  is  not  limited  by 
the  size  of  the  negative  image. 
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CHEMICAL  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 

By  Prof.  R.  Namias. 

A  negative  which  through  over-develop¬ 
ment  has  the  high  lights  too  dense  can  be 
made  more  harmonious  by  the  following 
treatment : 

English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.  Water  i,oooc.c. 

5  drams  Cupric  Sulphate  20.0  gms. 
1  oz.  5  drams  Sodium  Chloride  50.0  gms. 

The  plate  is  left  in  the  above  solution 
until  the  high  lights  are  almost  bleached 
through.  The  excess  of  silver  is  now  re¬ 
moved  by  means  of  the  following  solution : 
33  ozs.  Water  1,000  c.c. 

30  grains  Potassium  permanganate  2.0  gms. 
%  oz.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  20  c.c. 

The  author  prefers  nitric  acid  to  sul¬ 
phuric  in  the  above  bath  as  the  silver  nit¬ 
rate  is  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate  and 
is  more  easily  removed  by  washing. 

The  plate  should  remain  in  the  perman¬ 
ganate  bath  until  all  the  black  (metalic) 
silver  has  been  removed.  The  plate  is  then 
rinsed  and  placed  in  a  fresh  5%  sodium  bi¬ 
sulphite  solution  for  15  minutes.  After 
this  the  plate  is  again  well  washed  and 
then  blackened  in  daylight  with  any  suit¬ 
able  developer,  washed  and  dried. 

Kaniera  Kimst,  Vol.  9,  No.  11. 
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COMPARATIVE  ACTION  OF  VARIOUS  MINERAL 
AND  ORGANIC  ACIDS  IN  PLATINUM 


out,  however,  determining  their  advantages 
or  practicability.  The  acid  most  used  at 
the  present  time  is  phosphoric,  this  latter 
is  also  said  to  cause  the  bath  to  keep 
longer.  But  some  authors  dispute  the  lat¬ 
ter  statement  and  claim  that  organic  acids 
are  preferable  as  they  hasten  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  chloro-platinite  during  the  ton¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  clear  up  these  disputed 
points  the  authors  made  a  series  of  com¬ 
parative  tests  with  mineral  and  organic 
acids. 

On  one  hand  they  studied  the  color  of 
the  resulting  print  and  on  the  other  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  bath  in  the  light 
as  well  as  in  darkness.  For  this  purpose 
they  used  a  solution  of  pure  potassium- 
chloro-platinite  containing  per  liter  (33 
ozs.)  one  gram  (15  grains)  of  the  salt. 
This  solution  was  then  divided  into  bottles 
each  containing  200  c.  c.  about  7  ozs.)  To 
each  bottle  was  added  equimolecular 
weights  of  the  following  acids,  etc. :  Sul¬ 
phuric,  boric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  acetic, 
phosphoric,  citric,  oxalic,  formic,  lactic,  po¬ 
tassium  acid  oxalate,  sodium  acetate  and 
resorcin. 

The  above  solutions  of  platinum  salt 
and  acid,  were  each  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  set  was  put  into  transparent  bottles 
and  these  placed  in  diffused  daylight  and 
the  others  were  placed  in  yellow  bottles 
and  kept  in  the  dark.  Notes  were  made  as 


TONING  BATHS. 

By  A.  &  L.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz. 

Potassium-chloro-platinite  is  the  form  of 
platinum  most  used  in  toning  baths.  The 
toning  property  of  the  platinum  salt  is  ef¬ 
fective  only  in  the  presence  of  an  acid. 
In  an  alkaline  or  neutral  solution  the  ton¬ 
ing  is  very  slow  and  incomplete. 

Many  acids  have  been  recommended, 
especially  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phos¬ 
phoric.  acetic,  tartaric,  citric  and  oxalic 
acids,  also  sodium  acid  tartrate.  All  the 
above  acids  have  been  put  forward  with¬ 


to  the  appearance  of  the  liquids  at  the  time 
they  were  placed  in  the  bottles,  after  ten 
days  and  after  two  months.  At  these  times 
the  toning  qualities  and  results  were  also 
noted.  The  keeping  qualities  of  the  solu¬ 
tions  appeared  to  be  the  same  in  the  dark 
as  in  diffused  light. 

The  conclusions  were  as  follows :  In 
regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  ton¬ 
ing  baths  in  acid  solution,  it  was  found  that 
those  containing  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  phosphoric,  and  lactic  acids,  kept 
equally  well  in  the  light  as  in  the  dark. 
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While  those  containing  boric,  acetic,  oxalic, 
and  tartaric  acids  an  dresorcin  changed  the 
bath  more  or  less  rapidly.  Formic  acid  in 
a  short  time  reduces  all  the  platinum  salt 
to  the  metalic  condition.  The  tones  of  the 
prints  obtained  from  the  various  solutions 
differed  but  little.  Those  containing  sul¬ 
phuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  citric  and  lactic 
acids  yielded  black  tones  with  pure  whites. 
Contrary  to  some  authors,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  use  organic 
in  preference  to  mineral  acids,  although 
the  former  hasten  the  reduction  of  the 
platinum.  The  most  practical  appeared  to 
be  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  phosphoric, 
which  is  usually  recommended  on  account 
I  of  the  ease  of  preparing  a  solution  of 
known  strength,  the  latter  being  difficult 
with  phosphoric  acid. 

— Photographisches  Wochenblatt ,  Vol.  38, 

Na48-  *  *  * 

AMMONIUM  PERSULPHATE  REDUCER. 

By  H.  Schmidt. 

Ammonium  persulphate  was  introduced 
as  a  reducing  agent  (photographically 
speaking)  by  the  Lumiere  Brothers.  It  was 
said  by  them  to  be  very  reliable  and  to 
possess  valuable  properties,  inasmuch  as 
the  dense  portions  of  a  negative  were  at¬ 
tacked  more  energetically  than  the  lighter 
parts.  But  soon  contradictory  reports  came 
to  the  various  photographic  journals  re¬ 
garding  these  claims.  As  there  were  no 
good  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness 
of  the  Lumiere  statements,  the  matter  was 
investigated.  Among  those  who  earned 
great  credit  for  their  investigations  were 
Dr.  Stenger  and  Dr.  Heller.  Both  these 
scientists  found  a  difference  between  fresh 
and  old  persulphate. 

The  solution  of  the  former  is  almost 
neutral  while  the  latter  is  more  or  less  acid. 
The  acid  solution  also  has  a  better  reduc¬ 
ing  action,  so  it  is  advisable  to  add  to  a 
fresh  solution  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid. 

If  the  solution  is  made  alkaline  with  am¬ 
monia,  the  reducing  property  is  inhibited 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  practically  does 
not  work  but  can  be  used  as  a  destroyer  of 
fixing  soda. 

The  method  of  solution  has  much  to  do 
with  the  behavior  of  the  persulphate.  If 
the  salt  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water  it 


does  not  possess  the  peculiar  property  of 
attacking  the  dense  portions  first.  The  lat¬ 
ter  takes  place  only  when  a  (minute)  quan¬ 
tity  of  sodium  chloride  is  present  but  the 
latter  must  be  neither  too  great  nor  too 
small.  As  the  drinking  water  of  different 
cities  varies  considerably  as  to  its  composi¬ 
tion,  it  was  not  strange  that  such  diverse 
results  should  have  been  obtained  with  per¬ 
sulphate  solutions. 

Tests  as  to  the  chlorine  contents  were 
made  of  water  supplied  to  sixteen  German 
cities  and  it  was  found  to  vary  between  a 
trace  and  0.09  gm.  per  liter  {P/2  grains  per 
33  ozs.)  of  sodium  chloride.  In  order  to 
get  definite  and  reliable  results  the  authors 
proposed  to  add  a  definite  amount  of  so¬ 
dium  chloride  (hydrochloric  acid  may 
also  be  used)  to  the  persulphate  solution. 
The  best  solution  found  had  the  following 
composition : 

English  Metric 

MA  ozs.  Water  100  c.c 

30  grains  Ammonium  persulphate  2.0  gms. 
24  to  30  minims  Sodium  i/4  to  2  c.c 
chloride,  1%  sol. 

A  solution  of  the  above  composition  has 
the  following  property :  The  degree  of  re¬ 
duction  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
as  eventual  increase  in  concentration.  The 
amount  of  reduction  increases  more  with 
time  than  the  eventual  increase  in  concen¬ 
tration.  On  repetition  on  the  same  plate 
the  action  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  first 
instance.  Plates  reduced  with  persulphate 
sometimes  become  red  on  long  exposure 
to  light,  as  in  printing.  This  tone  may  be 
removed  by  placing  the  plate  in  a  devel¬ 
oper  which  will  cause  it  to  become  some¬ 
what  denser.  Or  the  plate  may  be  placed 
in  a  fixing  bath ;  this  will  make  it  a  little 
thinner.  Hard  water  also  will  cause  plates 
to  reduce  less  than  soft  water. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  kind  of  de¬ 
veloper  used  in  developing  the  plate  in¬ 
fluences  the  action  of  the  persulphate.  On 
investigation  it  was  found  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Nor  is  the  composition  of  the 
fixing  bath,  whether  neutral  or  acid,  of  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  necessary  though  that  the 
plate  should  be  well  fixed  and  washed.  To 
stop  the  action  of  the  persulphate  the  plate 
should  be  placed  in  a  sodium  sulphite  solu¬ 
tion. — Photo-W oche,  Vol.  2,  No.  40. 
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[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Tjmfs  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.) 


A  BETTER  WAY. 

In  describing  my  way  of  working  a 
Nichols  Flashlight  Machine  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  Photographic  Times,  I  stated  that  the 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton  should  be  wound 
around  the  part  of  the  machine  in  front 
of  where  the  fire  came  through.  I  have 
since  found  that  a  better  way  is  to  put  it 
down  on  the  flash  pan  where  the  powder 
is.  Do  not  cover  the  cotton  all  up  with  the 
powder,  but  leave  some  of  the  light,  fluffy 
cotton,  sticking  up  where  the  fire  will  be 
sure  to  strike  it.  Absorbent  cotton  is  the 
best  and  quickest  fuse  known,  without  a 
doubt.  This  is  a  discovery  of  mine  and 
I  have  never  seen  anything  in  print  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  it.  Burt  Stone. 

*  #  * 

IGNITING  THE  MAGNESIUM  RIBBON. 

A  little  difficulty  I  encountered  in  using 
a  home-made  magnesium  printer  may  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  the  discovery  col¬ 
umn. 

For  some  reason  I  have  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  so  adjust  the  alcohol  torch 
that  it  will  ignite  the  ribbon  quickly.  This 
trouble  can  be  easily  overcome  by  simply 
placing  the  torch  close  to  the  end  of  the 
ribbon  feed  and  at  such  a  height  that  the 
tip  of  the  flame  just  touches  the  ribbon. 
Then  a  quick  pressure  with  the  tip  of  a 
finger  will  bend  the  ribbon  down  into  the 
flame,  where  it  will  ignite  almost  instantly. 

PI.  F.  Gessaman. 

*  *  * 

which  side? 

It  often  happens  with  some  of  us,  at 
times,  that  we  wish  to  fill  our  plate-holders 
in  the  dark.  Now,  I  have  read  of  several 
methods  for  finding  which  was  the  emul¬ 
sion  side — all  of  which  seemed  to  me,  more 
or  less  faulty.  So  I  will  give  my  method, 
which  is  quick  and  very  reliable.  I  am 
sure  I  could  load  a  thousand  holders  with¬ 
out  making  a  mistake. 

The  method  is  this:  Run  two  or  more 


of  the  fingers  along  the  corners  of  the  side 
or  end  of  the  plate,  the  edge  or  corner  of 
the  emulsion  side  will  feel  rough,  while  the 
glass  side  will  feel  very  smooth.  One  may 
sometimes  have  to  try  more  than  one  side 
or  end  in  order  to  make  sure.  Pass  along 
the  new  kinks,  brothers,  it  may  help  some¬ 
one.  A.  E.  Willcutt. 

*  *  * 

TO  REVERSE  A  PORTRAIT. 

A  querist  is  puzzled  to  know  how  to  re¬ 
verse  a  portrait.  He  has  a  photograph  of 
a  friend  facing  right,  and  he  wishes  to  copy 
it  so  that  the  sitter  is  facing  left.  This  is 
easily  done  in  several  ways.  But  when  it 
is  done  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  will 
be  satisfactory — as  a  likeness.  The  fact  is, 
very  few  people  have  symmetrical  features. 
The  nose  generally  turns  a  suspicion  side¬ 
ways,  the  eyebrows  often  differ,  and  the 
mouth  is  almost  certainly  and  noticeably 
non-symmetrical.  The  result  is  that  we 
are  all  very  bad  judges  of  our  own  por¬ 
traits.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  my 
right  eyebrow  is  higher  than  the  left  brow. 
When  I  look  in  the  mirror  I  see  a  face 
with  left  eyebrow  the  higher,  but  when  I 
see  a  portrait  of  myself  the  brow  on  the 
right  is  the  ,  higher.  These  two  do  not 
agree  at  all,  and  th,e  true,  but  less  familiar, 
one  is  condemned. 

To  obtain  a  right  and  left  reversed  copy 
of  a  portrait  (or  anything  else)  an  easy 
method  is  to  take  a  negative  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  and  print  this  by  the  very  sim¬ 
ple  process  of  single  transfer  carbon.  If  a 
film  be  used,  it  is  simpler  still  if  the  film  be 
simply  turned  round  and  a  contact  print 
be  made  from  the  non-coated  side  of  the 
film.  But  this  method  implies  a  trifling 
loss  of  sharpness.  A  third  method  is  to 
reverse  the  ground-glass  in  the  camera 
(/.  c rough  side  outside),  also  reverse  the 
plate  in  the  dark-slide.  We  may  thus  get  a 
sharp  reversed  negative  in  the  ordinary 
way.  F.  C.  Lambert. 
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1  Items  of  Interest  I 


Mrs.  Edward  L.  Wilson  has  recently  as¬ 
sociated  with  herself,  as  joint  editor  of 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  in  place 
of  Mr.  T.  Dixon  Tennant,  who  has  retired 
from  all  connection  with  the  magazine, 
Mr.  Thomas  Coke  Watkins.  Mr.  Watkins 
has  long  been  a  close  student  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  especially  on  its  pictorial  side,  and 
he  has  had,  moreover,  good  training  as  a 
journalist.  He  assumed  active  editorial 
charge  of  Wilson's  Magazine  with  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  and,  we  are  assured,  is 
amply  qualified  not  only  to  maintain  the  old¬ 
est  photographic  journal  of  America  on  its 
heretofore  high  level  of  usefulness  to  the 
photographic  profession,  but  will  strive  to 
improve  and  broaden  it.  We  cordially 
wish  our  new  colleague  every  success. 

4=-  4-  4^ 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  manifold  applications  of  photog¬ 
raphy  to  scientific,  artistic  and  commercial 
purposes,  has  led  Syracuse  University  to 
establish  a  department  of  photography,  giv¬ 
ing  instruction  in  all  its  branches. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  field, 
but  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the 
scientific  side  of  photography  with  ade¬ 
quate  instruction  in  art  lines  has  not  here¬ 
tofore  been  considered,  and  it  is  this  com¬ 
bination  which  the  university  now  offers. 
The  instruction  will  be  eminently  practical 
and  will  at  the  same  time  give  theoretical 
explanations  of  every  process,  while  the 
classes  in  drawing  will  include  composition, 
cast,  portrait,  sketch,  painting  of  still  life 
and  anatomy. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  provide 
for  students  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
optics  and  chemistry  of  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses;  a  practical  course  dealing  with 
every  department  of  photography;  the  art 
training  necessary  for  the  utilization  of 
photography  for  expressing  artistic  feeling, 
and  advanced  or  specialized  courses  to  en¬ 
able  students  to  take  positions  as  studio 
operators,  photo-chemists  and  investigators. 


The  tuition  for  the  course  in  photography 
is  $30  a  term  (one-third  of  the  year). 
There  is  also  an  incidental  fee  of  $5  re¬ 
quired  each  term,  and  a  matriculation  fee 
of  $5,  payable  on  entrance. 

For  further  information  concerning  this 
course,  address  George  A.  Parker,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

4-  4^  45- 

color  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Color  photography  does  not  seem  to  be 
making  the  headway  that  was  expected  of 
it  a  while  ago.  The  discovery  of  the 
means  to  photograph  objects  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  colors  created  much  enthusiasm,  but 
nobody  has  ever  discovered  how  to  trans¬ 
fer  these  colors  from  the  negative  to  the 
printing  paper.  Each  photograph,  there¬ 

fore,  necessitates  a  separate  exposure.  As 
this  exposure  is.  longer  than  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  photograph,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  time.  Finally,  when  the  color  nega¬ 

tive-after  several  trials  to  produce  a 
good  one — is  finished,  there  must  be  a 
special  holder  to  show  the  picture  off. 

The  true  effect  of  the  color  photograph  is 
not  brought  out  unless  the  plate  is  held 
against  a  strong  light,  and  any  holder  has 
to  be  especially  made  and  is  costly. 

The  men  who  have  worked  in  color 
photography  say  that  there  is  also  a  tech¬ 
nicality  of  exposure  that  is  bothersome. 
No  one  as  yet  seems  to  have  obtained  pre¬ 
cisely  the  proper  light  conditions  for  a 
studio  portrait  or  picture.  By  good  luck 
some  fairly  satisfactory  results  may  be 
reached,  but  they  are  not,  by  any  means, 
what  a  true  artist  in  photography  would 
feel  contented  with. 

Outdoors  it  is  a  different  matter.  There 
the  conditions  are  better  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  success  is  greater.  Portraits, 
in  the  stronger  outdoor  light,  are  more 
satisfactory,  and  they  have  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  infinite  variety  of  garden 
and  other  backgrounds.  Some  beautiful 
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work  in  this  line  has  been  done,  and  even 
finer  results  have  been  secured  in  land¬ 
scapes.  One  of  the  men  who  has  been 
specializing  in  this  line  goes  around 
among  the  better  class  of  suburban  places, 
and  has  no  particular  trouble  in  getting 
fifty  dollars  for  a  set  of  plates  with  special 
holders. 

For  illustration  work  the  color  nega¬ 
tive  has  found  a  fixed  place,  and  it  will 
be  in  increased  demand  until  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  great  final  problem,  the  making 
of  a  plate  that  will  print  any  number  of 
impressions  in  color,  is  solved.  At  the 
present  its  chief  use  is  as  a  key  or  guide 
to  color-printing  on  the  press.  Its  use 
in  this  respect  is  even  now  important. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  dealer  is  laying 
out  a  nursery  or  seed  catalogue  to  issue 
next  January  and  wants  half  a  dozen  fine 
color  illustrations  in  it.  The  old  way 
would  have  been  to  pay  an  artist  a  big 
price  to  paint  the  flowers  in  oil  or  water- 
colors  and  then  to  turn  this  picture  over 
to  the  lithographer  as  a  model.  The  new 
way  is  for  the  dealer  to  have  a  color 
plate  made  for  a  key  and  also  a  plain 
photograph  of  the  same  object,  at  much 
less  expense,  and  let  the  maker  of  the  new 
process-color  cuts  work  it  all  out  for  him. 

For  the  lantern  slide  the  color  plate 
has  its  limitations.  It  cannot  be  mag¬ 
nified  beyond  a  certain  point  with  good 
results.  Also  there  must  be  a  stronger 
light  than  usual,  to  bring  out  the  colors, 
and  in  getting  the  stronger  light  the 
operator  is  apt  to  crack  the  glass  with 
the  heat.  The  ordinary  lantern  slide  can 
be  replaced  again  from  the  original,  but 
if  a  color  plate  is  broken  that  is  the  end 
of  it  unless  the  operator  has  gone  to  the 
pains  and  expense  of  making  more  than 
one  exposure.  Sometimes  this  is  out  of 
the  question,  for  the  reason  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  cannot  be  prolonged. 

&  4*  41 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  next  month 
or  so  there  will  be  more  negatives  de¬ 
veloped  by  amateurs  than  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Therefore  a  few  plain  words 
as  to  general  principles  applied  to  practical 
work  may  not  be  amiss.  First  of  all,  let 
it  be  clearly  grasped  that  if  the  plate  has 
had  less  than  a  certain  amount,  no  treat¬ 


ment  of  any  known  kind  can  give  satis-  i 
factory  results.  Next,  the  “longer  the  de¬ 
velopment  the  stronger  the  contrast.”  This  ‘ 
is  true  only  until  all  the  available  silver  ( 
has  been  developed  in  the  high  lights.  | 
Carrying  on  development  beyond  this  I 
point — if  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient  p 
— will  result  in  making  the  tones  next  in  j 
order  to  the  high  lights  as  dense  as  the 
high  lights. 

$■ 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  will  be  | 
clear  that  with  a  strong  contrast  subject  L 
( e .  g.,  dark  foreground  and  light  dis-  1 
tance)  prolonging  development  to  “get  out  I 
detail  in  the  shadows”  is  like  cutting  off  I 
the  top  of  the  blanket  to  sew  it  on  to  the  I 
other  end,  i.  e.,  accentuating  shadow  detail 
at  the  expense  of  burying  high  light  grada-  1 
tions.  This  begs  the  question  of  adequate  :| 
exposure  for  the  shadows.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  prolonged  development  to  get  out 
shadow  detail  very  often  is  applied  when  ij 
the  exposure  has  in  truth  been  quite  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  darkest  parts.  The  result  is 
that  prolonged  development  throws  away  ] 
high  light  gradations,  without  giving  any 
compensating  advantages  whatever.  In 
the  case  of  a  feeble  light  and  shade  con- 
trast  subject,  prolonged  development  fol-  i 
lowing  adequate  exposure  at  times  is  very 
helpful. 

^  ^  ^ 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  of  controlled  development  overstated 
their  case,  and  brought  about  correspond¬ 
ing  over-statements  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  This  in  turn  tended  to  encourage 
the  view  that  development  could  only  be  a 
purely  mechanical  operation.  Thus  has 
been  disproved  over  and  over  again  by 
cutting  a  plate  in  half  and  giving  the  two 
parts  different  development  and  contrast¬ 
ing  the  resulting  prints.  At  the  same  time, 
if  one  takes  the  average  amateur’s  miscel¬ 
laneous  exposures  and  develops  them  in 
bulk  by  the  tank  method,  avoiding  ex¬ 
tremes  of  treatment  in  either  direction, 
the  average  result  will  be  probably  as  good 
as  if  the  average  amateur  had  developed 
them  one  by  one.  But  that  proves  nothing 
either  way,  except,  perhaps,  that  two  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  do  not  exclude  a  better 
plan. 
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1  Among  the  Camera  Clubs 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning- their  clubs.  — The  Editors.] 


KANSAS  CITY  CONVENTION  OF  THE  P.  A.  OF  A. 

The  thirty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A.,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  July  21st  to  26th  inclusive, 
ought  to  be  the  best  ever  held  in  America. 

At  this  early  date  it  would  be  unwise  to 
make  any  estimate  as  to  the  attendance, 
or  to  boast  of  what  will  happen  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  in  July,  but  one  thing  may  hon¬ 
estly  be  said  by  the  most  conservative  and 
that  is,  the  1913  convention  ought  to  be  the 
best  ever  held  by  the  Association  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First.  It  is  to  be  held  in  the  heart  of 
the  Middle  West,  in  a  city  second  to  none 
of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Second.  At  a  time  when  most  photog¬ 
raphers  are  not  busy  and  prosperity  reigns 
supreme.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
photography  has  the  profession  stood  at 
a  higher  water  mark. 

Third.  Every  State  Association  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  has  decided  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  abeyance  and  join  in 
making  the  Kansas  City  Convention  an 
enormous  success.  Hundreds  of  photog¬ 
raphers  who  have  never  before  attended  a 
National  Convention  should  lay  plans  to 
make  this  their  summer  vacation.  Spe¬ 
cial  trains  should  be  planned  for  trans¬ 
portation  from  all  of  the  States,  North, 
East,  South,  West,  and  from  the  Middle 
States. 

Fourth.  The  officers  or  Executive  Board 
are  arranging  a  program  along  practical 
lines  which  will  appeal  to  every  one  in  the 
profession  from  a  financial,  artistic  and 
technical  standpoint.  This  embraces  every 
live  wide-awake  man  in  the  business,  big 
or  little.  Announcement  of  these  arrange¬ 
ment  will  appear  in  detail  later.  Watch 
for  them. 

Fifth.  We  have  the  undivided  support 
of  the  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  the 
photographic  press,  which  insures  thorough 
publicity. 


President  Townsend  has  received  word 
from  Illinois  that  there  will  be  three  train¬ 
loads  from  that  State  alone ;  also  word  from 
the  Colorado  boys,  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Inter-Mountain  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  hold  their  meeting  in  abeyance 
and  join  with  the  other  State  Associations 
in  swelling  the  attendance  of  the  National 
and  the  President  desires  to  take  this 
method  to  thank  not  only  the  Illinois  As¬ 
sociation  but  all  who  have  acted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit,  especially  the  officers 
of  the  various  associations,  and  would 
urge  that  they  consider  themselves  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  arrange  for  the  transportation  of 
special  parties.  Convention  hall  being  so 
large  makes  it  possible  for  the  Executive 
Board  to  provide  special  headquarters  for 
every  State,  and  one  afternoon  will  be  left 
open  on  the  program  for  meetings  of  the 
State  Associations  in  various  parts  of  the 
Hall.  These  State  officers  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  opening  meeting,  and,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  the  writer 
believes  the  success  of  the  1913  convention 
is  already  assured. 

*  *  * 

The  Toronto  Camera  Club  will  hold  its 
Twenty-second  Exhibition  from  April  28th 
to  May  3rd,  inclusive.  Pictures  must  be  de¬ 
livered,  charges  prepaid,  to  Edward  Y. 
Spurr,  Secretary,  at  No.  2  Gould  Street, 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  must  reach  him  not 
later  than  Friday,  April  18th.  Entry 
blanks  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Mr.  Spurr. 

A  gold  medal  or  plaque  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  print  in  the  Salon. 

Also  a  silver  and  bronze  medal,  or 
plaque,  in  each  of  the  following  classes : 
Portraits,  Landscapes,  Genre,  Marines,  will 
be  awarded  by  the  Jury  of  Selection  to  the 
two  best  prints. 

Exhibitors  will  not  be  allowed  to  take 
more  than  one  award  in  any  one  class. 
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1  Photographic  Reviews  I 
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“Cash  and  the  Camera,”  by  A.  S.  Dudley, 
Philadelphia.  Published  by  the  Author. 

One  of  the  most  practically  useful  little 
books  on  photography  which  we  have  yet 
seen,  comes  to  our  table  from  A.  Service 
Dudley,  the  photographic  expert  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Dudley  is  not  only  manager, 
but  is  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of 
Camera  and  The  Bulletin  of  Photography, 
and  he  therefore  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  when  he  writes  on  a  photographic  sub- 
ject.  This  little  book  has  actually  247  vital 
pointers,  by  actual  count,  on  how  to  make 
a  camera  pay,  and  it  describes  vividly  and 
clearly  every  step  from  choosing  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  selling  the  print.  Words  are  not 
wasted,  and  facts  are  given  which  the 
reader  has  actually  been  waiting  for.  The 
book  sells  for  $1.00,  and  will  be  sent  post 
paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  that  amount. 
It  can  be  obtained  through  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Portrait  for  February  carries  an  excel¬ 
lent  picture  of  S.  L.  Preble,  of  Waterville, 
Me.,  on  its  cover,  and  a  lovely  child  portrait, 
by  Preble,  in  the  body  of  the  magazine.  The 
leading  article  describes  some  photo¬ 
graphic  prizes  of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
is  well  worth  reading.  An  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle,  by  Felix  Raymer  tells  “How  to  Man¬ 
age  Very  Small  Babies.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  January  issue  of  “Knowledge”  is 
more  than  usually  interesting  to  the  pho¬ 
tographic  fraternity.  Mr.  W.  A.  Parr  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  psychology  of  telescopic 
vision — and  gives  some  telephotographic 
illustrations,  showing  that  with  enlarged 
images  of  distant  objects  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  distant  vanishing  points,  we  get  a 
false  impression,  so  that  very  slightly  con¬ 
verging  lines  appear  to  be  actually  diverging. 
Any  animal  or  plant  that  is  self-luminous 


is  of  obvious  interest  to  the  scientific  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  will  be  glad  to  read  Mr. 
R.  W.  Pethen’s  note  on  glowworms  (which, 
by  the  way,  are  beetles  and  not  worms). 
The  photography  pages  contain  practical 
notes  and  illustrations  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  rock  sections,  and  also  low 
power  photo-micrography  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  objects  as  affected  by  light  and  dark 
backgrounds,  the  use  of  reflectors,  and 
avoidance  of  cast  shadows,  with  simple 
home-made  apparatus. 

V  Q  V 

A.  A.  Richardson,  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  is 
certainly  an  enterprising  fellow.  He  has 
recently  started  a  little  publication  which 
he  calls  Rich  Times ,  whose  slogan  is  “Get 
Rich,”  and  whose  motto  is :  “Everybody 
likes  pictures.”  We  reprint  the  following 
from  the  first  number,  entitled,  “Photo¬ 
graphs  are  cheaper  than  whiskey” : 

“Whiskey  is  selfish.  It  pleases  (only 
yourself.  Photos  are  unselfish.  They 
please  others. 

“Whiskey  only  pleases  at  first — you  suf¬ 
fer  afterward.  Photos  always  please — no 
suffering  for  any  one. 

“Photos  make  no  headache  or  swelled 
heads,  leave  no  ‘dark  brown  taste  in  your 
mouth,’  cause  no  ‘morning  after.’ 

“When  you  pay  out  a  dollar  or  two  for 
whiskey,  you  remember  nothing  more — 
you  make  a  fool  of  yourself — when  you 
wake  up,  your  money’s  all  gone — you  feel 
rotten — your  self-respect  is  gone — you  are 
no  good  at  work  for  several  days. 

“When  you  pay  out  a  little  for  pictures, 
you  never  lose  your  self-control,  self-re¬ 
spect,  or  self-mastery,  you  keep  the  rest  of 
your  money,  you  lose  no  time  from  work, 
you  ‘feel  fine  and  dandy.’ 

“Now  who  will  say  it  is  not  true  that 
‘photos  are  cheaper  than  whiskey’?” 
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Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


Mr.  H.  0.  Bodine,  who  has  so  success¬ 
fully  conducted  the  Department  for  the 
Promotion  of  Trade  of  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Company,  has  recently  been  put  in 
charge  also  of  the  Sales  Department  of 
that  company,  which  has  been  merged 
with  the  Department  for  the  Promotion 
of  Trade.  Mr.  Bodine  is  sending  a  letter 
out  to  the  trade  announcing  the  merger  of 
these  two  departments,  and  the  fact  that 
he  will  shortly  make  a  personal  call  upon 
all  of  the  large  dealers.  Our  friend  Bodine 
has  the  right  idea,  which  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  trade  and  assist  them  in 
every  way  that  he  can  in  promoting  their 
mutual  interests. 


We  frequently  have  requests  from  our 
readers  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
Newark  Reflex  Camera,  and  we  are,  there¬ 
fore,  glad  to  have  before  us  the  instruc¬ 
tive  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Reflex 
Camera  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  about  their  excellent 
apparatus.  We  mention  especially  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  io,  to  which  we  refer  all  in¬ 
terested  readers.  It  will  be  sent  them  post 
paid  for  the  asking.  Their  1913  improved 
model  Focal  Plane  Post  Card  Camera,  for 
the  use  of  either  plates  or  film  pack,  is 
described  in  a  folder  which  should  also 
be  asked  for.  Then  there  is  their  Roll 
Film  Post  Card  Folding  Pocket  Camera, 
which  will  commend  itself  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  amateurs.  Further  particulars  will 
be  found  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Re¬ 
flex  Camera  Company  in  this  numoer  of 
The  Photographic  Times,  to  which  we 
refer  our  readers.  The  Reflex  Camera 
Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  are  reliable 
people  with  whom  our  subscribers  can 
deal  with  entire  confidence. 


Schering’s  Assur  Color  Process  will  be 
found  a  great  boon  to  photographers  who 
are  interested  in  color  photography.  At¬ 
tempts  to  produce  colored  pictures  by  photo¬ 
graphic  means  are  as  old  as  photography 
itself.  The  Assur  method  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  after  a  few  trials,  anyone  can 
produce  attractive  colored  photographs.  A 
box  contains  6  or  12  tubes,  according  to 
the  price,  of  the  various  colors,  also  a 
large  tube  filled  with  a  coloring  medium. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  latter  is  mixed 
with  the  desired  color  on  a  small  sheet 
of  cardboard ;  then,  wrapping  your  finger 
with  a  clean  cloth  dipped  in  turpentine, 
you  rub  this  mixture  in  a  circular  motion 
over  the  parts  to  be  colored,  paying  no 
attention  to  outlines.  If  any  of  the  color 
should  be  deposited  outside  of  the  lines, 
it  can  be  removed  by  another  piece  of  cloth 
wet  with  turpentine.  You  do  not  need  a 
brush.  In  this  way  you  can  produce  any 
effect  you  desire  from  a  dull  surface  to  a 
highly  glossy  one,  according  to  the  amount 
of  coloring  medium  which  you  use.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  kinds  of  photographic  papers, 
either  direct  prints  or  enlargements,  gray 
or  sepia,  can  be  colored  in  this  way,  with 
the  exception  of  glossy  collodion  prints, 
whch  are  unsuitable  for  this  process. 

«§♦ 

The  Berlin  Aniline  Works  wish  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  now  have  in  stock  Auto¬ 
chrome  Screens  adjusted  to  the  “Agfa” 
Blitzlicht  Powder. 


No. 

Size. 

Price. 

1 . . . . 

.  .  1%  x  1%  inches. 

.  . .  $1.00 

2. . . . 

. .  1^/4.  x  1^4  inches. 

. . .  1.50 

3. . . . 

.  .2^4  x  inches 

. . .  2.00 

4. . . . 

•  -3/^  x  3^2  inches. 

. . .  3.00 

s-.- 

.  .4 Va  x  4 V\  inches. 

. . .  4.00 

6.... 

..6x6  inches . 

5.00 

7.... 

..5x7  inches . 

. . .  5.00 
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With  a  few  simple  instructions,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  home  portraits  is  almost  as  easy  as 
making  snapshots  out-of-doors,  and  it  is 
certainly  more  fascinating  to  many.  The 
only  equipment  necessary  is  a  Kodak  Por¬ 
trait  Attachment  to  fit  the  Kodak  or 
Brownie  Camera,  and  this  may  be  had  of 
your  dealer  for  fifty  cents.  The  neces¬ 
sary  instructions  will  be  found  in  the  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  booklet,  “At  Home  with 
the  Kodak,”  which  may  be  had  from  your 
dealer,  or  will  be  sent  you  on  request  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  information  contained  in  this  booklet 
will  not  only  enable  you  to  be  successful  in 
making  home  portraits  with  the  aid  of  the 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment,  but  will  help 
you  in  many  other  ways  to  become  more 
proficient  in  making  those  most  interesting 
of  all  pictures  that  tell  the  story  of  the 
home. 

«g»  «g» 

Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  print¬ 
ing  and  lithographing  as  well  as  photog¬ 
raphy,  should  send  for  Penrose’s  Pictorial 
Annual  This  book  is  an  admirable  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  age  of 
the  rotary  and  offset  press  with  the  aid  of 
photography. 

Prominent  features  this  year  will  be  the 
array  of  specimens  of  rotary-gravure  and 
offset  printing,  with  instructive  articles 
thereon,  showing  the  great  progress  made 
in  those  lines.  The  numerous  notable  ex¬ 
amples  of  three  and  four-color  work  reveal 
the  latest  accomplishments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  leading  American,  English  and 


Continental  firms.  The  two-color  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  an  especial  feature, 
indicating  the  great  possibilities  of 
simple  combinations  of  color  or  tint. 
The  Monochrome  illustrations  show 
the  high  state  of  development  now 
attained  by  the  half-tone  process,  and 
some  novelties  in  ink  and  paper  will  be 
presented.  Careful  study  has  been  made 
of  the  typographical  arrangement  of  the 
pages,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  model  of  good 
typographical  style.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  novel  and  artistic  bind¬ 
ing.  The  whole  makes  a  bulky  and  hand¬ 
some  volume  of  over  500  pages,  and  will 
be  supplied  on  receipt  of  that  amount  by 
our  publishers. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

The  two  high-speed  photographs  repro¬ 
duced  on  this  page  are  good  examples  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  skilled 
worker  under  difficult  conditions,  with  a 
fine  lens.  The  pictures  were  taken  by  Mr. 
M.  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  Bel¬ 
mont  Racing  Track  in  that  city.  Both 
cars  were  driven  ten  miles  in  ten  minutes 
and  about  sixteen  seconds.  The  pictures 
were  made  with  a  Series  II  Cooke  anas- 
tigmat  lens  on  a  Graflex  camera.  The 
Cooke  lens  was  used  with  the  diaphragm 
wide  open  F.  4.5  and  the  shutter  was  oper¬ 
ated  with  one-eighth  of  an  inch  slit. 

On  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps,  the 
makers  of  the  Cooke  lens,  The  Taylor- 
Hobson  Company,  1133  Broadway,  New 
York,  will  gladly  send  copies  of  these  two 
remarkable  pictures. 
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OBITUARY  NOTICE 

HENRY  CLAY  PRICE. 

As  our  forms  go  to  press,  we  learn  with 
regret  of  the  death  of  that  veteran  photo¬ 
graphic  experimenter  and  writer,  Henry 
Clay  Price,  which  occurred  at  his  home 
on  his  farm  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  February  nth,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  Price  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  successors 
to  the  photographic  department  of  the 
Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  as  their  principal  expert. 
He  made  a  number  of  important  discov¬ 
eries  in  photography,  and  improvements  in 
photographic  apparatus,  and  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  The  Photographic 
Times  and  other  publications  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  photography.  He  was 
the  author  of  “How  to  Make  Pictures,”  one 
of  the  first  and  most  popular  text  books 
on  photography  for  beginners.  This  in¬ 
structive  manual  ran  through  many  edi¬ 
tions,  and  had  an  enormous  sale. 

When  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company 
united  with  the  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  & 
Company,  to  form  the  Ansco  Company, 
Mr.  Price,  who  was  advancing  in  years, 
retired  from  active  business  to  his  farm  in 
New  York  State,  where  he  has  lived  ever 
since  with  his  wife  and  one  son. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  go¬ 
ing  out  with  the  Eighth  New  York  Volun¬ 
teer  Regiment  as  its  first  lieutenant,  and 
soon  became  acting  captain,  and  led  a 
regiment  of  colored  troops  at  Fort  Wag¬ 
ner. 

Henry  Clay  Price  was  a  familiar  name 
in  practical  photography  for  many  years, 
and  his  work  was  a  permanent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  to 


which  he  was  devoted.  His  personality 
was  genial,  and  he  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  a  host  of  friends  particularly 
amongst  the  older  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
sons.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  plot 
in  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

The  seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
M.  A.  A.  A.  Camera  Club  will  take  place 
in  the  M.  A.  A.  A.  Building,  250  Peel 
Street,  Montreal,  from  April  7th  to  April 
12th,  1913,  inclusive,  entries  closing  March 
2lst. 

The  aim  of  the  exhibition  committee  has 
been  to  make  the  rules  as  liberal  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  as  to  encourage  a  large  entry  list. 
There  are  five  classes,  four  are  “Open.” 

“Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  photog¬ 
raphers  and  pictorialists  in  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,”  writes  B. 
B.  Pinkerton,  Jr.,  the  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  “the  standard  of  the  exhibits  has 
shown  material  improvement  from  year  to 
year  and  if  our  friends,  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  before,  treat  us  as  kindly  this  year, 
we  may  safely  look  forward  to  our  1913 
Exhibition  being  the  “Best  yet.” 

“While  on  the  subject  of  exhibitions  I 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  general  as  to  mounting  pictures, 
particularly  bromides,  namely,  that  as  far 
as  possible  they  be  ‘dry  mounted’  or  at 
least  affixed  at  the  four  corners.  Any  bro¬ 
mide  or  gas  light  print  which  is  mounted 
only  by  a  touch  of  paste  on  the  top  is  liable 
to  curl,  and  if  exhibitors  could  only  see 
how  such  pictures  look  after  they  have 
been  hanging  a  few  days,  they  would,  I 
am  sure,  in  justice  to  themselves,  give  up 
this  unsatisfactory  method.” 
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With  Which  is  Combined 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  Foreign  Postage  50  cents,  Canadian  Post¬ 
age  25  cents.  Single  copies  1  5  cents.  Subscriptions  to  the  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.  and  all  its  branches. 
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Learn  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY,  COMMERCIAL  ART.  $10.00 
Course.  Bartholdi’s  Institute  of  Arts, 
92  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS,  LENSES  AND  PU0T00RAPHIC  SUPPLIES 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photographic 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  you 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  or 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  Rood  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Ittinois 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


GOERZ  LENSES 
and  CAMERAS 

High  Grade  European  and  American  Outfits 
a  Specialty 

Lenses  and  Cameras  Exchanged 
ASK  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  BARGAIN  LIST 
I  invite  correspondence  on  anything  photographic 
BUY  FROM  A  RELIABLE  INDEPENDENT  DEALER 
>  My  name  in  the  photo  world  is  my  guarantee 


Rossbach  Art  Co. 


113  West  23rd  St. 

KODAK 


NEW  YORK 

Developing,  Printing 

Copying  and  Enlarging 

for  the  Amateur  and  Trade 


Copying  of  old  photographs  a  specialty 


NEW  POST  CARD 
PRINTER 

A  Money-maker  for  every 
Photographer.  Send  $2.u0 
today  and  it  will  be  sent  to 
you  by  Parcels  Post  with¬ 
out  delay,  charges  paid. 
Send  stamp  forBargain  List 

WILLOUGHBY  &  A 
SQUARE  DEAL 

Broadway  and  11th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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L  +  Publisher*  who  T7DI7I7 

H  6  BUY  PRINTS.^J4  Ixtit-j 

f  X  VT  LUt  of  their  wants-*  m  *  ■ 

each  buyer  of  this  book  of  247  Money-Making  ideas 

“CASH  ?f!e  CAMERA” 

tells  how  to  make  photography  pay, 

5th  Edition.  Sent  postpaid  for  a  dollar  bill, 

A.  S.  DUDLEY,  Pub. 


lurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 


itird’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 


WANTED  SALESMAN 

Exceptional  Chance  for  young  man  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old  —  a  good  healthy  hustler.  Must 
have  brains  and  energy  and  some  practical  and  sue* 
cessful  experience  in  selling  Photographers  —  one 
who  is  dependable  and  will  assume  immediate  re* 
sponsibility  in  connection  with  large  retail  and 
wholesale  trade,  with  prospective  opportunity  for 
increased  usefulness  and  remuneration  as  traveling 
salesman.  Salary  proportioned  to  value  of  services. 
The  Sargent  Photo  Supply  4  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Aluminum  Dotterweich  Exposure  Scale  intro¬ 
duces  the  important  feature  of  exposure  for 
every  stop  and  plate  instantly  with  one  move¬ 
ment.  50c  postpaid.  Write  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular.  Francis  Dotterweich,  523  Dove  Street 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York. 


WRIGHT  *  supplies  !  Racine,  Wis. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

ARGO  Post  Cards 

Post  Paid  to  any  State  in  the  Union 

VELOURS  SURFACEdn Contrast,  Normal  and  Soft 

We  Give  Real  Discounts  on 

KORONA  and  SENECA  CAMERAS 

Both  Catalogues  with  our  Bargain*List 
and  other  Discount  Lists  for  5c*Stamps 

(Bargain  and  Discount  List  Free) 


WRIGHT  \ supplies!  Racine,  Wis. 


NUTSHELL  PHOTOGRAPH  NOVELTY. 

Split  an  English  walnut  in  the  center, 
remove  the  contents,  and  scrape  out  the 
rough  parts.  Make  an  oval  opening  by  fil¬ 
ing  or  grinding.  If  a  file  is  used,  it  should 
be  new  and  sharp.  After  this  is  done, 
take  a  small  half-round  file  and  smooth 
the  edges  into  shape  and  good  form. 

The  photograph  print  should  be  quite 
small — less  than  V?  inch  across  the  face. 
Trim  the  print  to  a  size  a  little  larger  than 
the  opening  in  the  shell,  and  secure  it  in 
place  with  glue  or  paste.  It  may  be  well 
to  fill  the  shell  with  cotton.  Mount  the 
shell  on  a  small  card  with  glue,  or  if  de¬ 
sired,  a  mount  of  different  shape  can  be 
made  of  burnt  woodwork. — Contributed  by 
C.  S.  Bourne,  Lowell,  Mass. 


f  nur  iinltbau  Xrgatiurs 

deserve  the  best  possible 
prints  and  enlargements 

To  prove  the  quality  of  our  work  we  will 
make  an  8x to  enlargement  on  Argo  paper 
and  frame  in  fine  frame  complete  with 
glass  for  only  75  cents. 

We  do  any  special  photographic  work  you 
may  need  and  invite  correspondence. 
Complete  price  list  on  application 

CHARLES  I.  REID 

Box  510  -  -  Millersburg,  Pa. 


“  TRICK  PHOTOGRAPHY  ” 

a  book  telling  how  to  make  seemingly  impossible 
and  unique  pictures,  and 

“ PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS” 

a  monthly  publication  Devoted  Solely  to  Photog¬ 
raphy,  for  one  year,  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50c  in  stamps  or  coin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS 
147  Fulton  Street  =  New  York,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


The  Kodiopticon  and  Velox 
Lantern  Slide  Film. 


Another  Great  Stride  in  the  Simplification 
of  Kodak  Methods. 


You  can  live  over  Kodak  days  afield 
with  Kodiopticon  evenings  at  home — 
and  your  friends  can  enjoy  the  good 
times  with  you.  Not  just  one  or  two 
who  follow  the  pages  of  your  Kodak 
album  as  you  tell  the  story  of  the 
pictured  good  times,  but  a  whole 
houseful — the  more  the  better. 

The  pictures  are  thrown  on  a  screen 
in  such  enlarged  form  that  all  may  see 
and  enjoy,  and  they  are  perfect  en¬ 
largements  from  your  Kodak  negatives. 

The  amateur  who  has  made  Velox 
prints,  and  for  that  matter  the  one  who 
has  not,  need  have  no  fear  of  making 
Velox  Lantern  Slides  for  these  evening 
Kodiopticon  entertainments. 

Velox  Lantern  Slide  Films  have  over¬ 
come  former  difficulties  and  lantern 
slide  making  is  now  a  simple  Velox 
process.  The  film,  cut  to  the  proper 
size,  is  handled  like  Velox  in  every  way. 
It  is  given  the  same  exposure,  the  same 
development  in  the  same  chemicals, 


and  is  handled  in  the  same  light  a; 
Velox.  There  is  also  the  advantage  ol 
its  being  non-breakable. 

The  Kodiopticon  is  the  simplest  and 
most  efficient  projecting  lantern  on  the 
market  for  the  home  entertainment; 
simple  enough  to  be  operated  by  the 
boy  who  owns  a  Brownie —efficient 
enough  for  grown-ups  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  pictures.  It  consists  of  a  metal 
lamp-house  regularly  fitted  with  a 
powerful  Mazda  lamp,  a  pair  of  con¬ 
densing  lemes  with  water  cell  between, 
a  double  lantern  slide  carrier,  adjust¬ 
able  bellows  and  focusing  projecting 
lens.  The  entire  outfit  is  contained  in 
a  neat  wooden  case,  the  cover  of  which 
may  be  inverted,  making  a  neat  stand 
for  the  instrument.  Connection  is 
made  with  the  ordinary  electric  lamp 
socket  by  means  of  a  cord  and  plug, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

The  Kodiopticon  may  be  set  up  ready 
for  use  in  a  moment,  in  any  room  of 
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he  home  where  a  distance  of  ten  feet 
r  more  may  be  had  between  the  lens 
nd  the  screen  on  which  the  pictures 
re  to  be  shown.  Greater  or  less  dis- 
ances  may  be  used,  but  ten  feet  will 
ive  a  large  picture  with  perfect  illum¬ 
ination. 

The  double  lantern  slide  carrier  per- 
nits  one  to  place  a  second  slide  in 
losition  while  the  first  one  is  being 
hown.  Any  regulation  lantern  slide 
nay  be  used  in  the  Kodiopticon,  but 
lides  made  from  Velox  Lantern  Slide 
dim  will  be  found  particularly  advan- 
ageous  because  of  their  flexibility, 
ightness,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
re  made. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  more  power- 
ul  illuminant  than  the  Mazda  (tungsten) 
amp,  a  simply  constructed,  hand-feed 
rc  lamp  with  rheostat  accommodating 
10  or  220  volts  will  be  furnished  at  a 
lightly  higher  price. 


Telox  Lantern  Slide  Film  Mounted  in  Frame  'with  Mask. 

The  arc  lamp  gives  a  more  powerful 
ight  and  permits  one  to  project  a  some¬ 
what  larger  picture  with  perfect  ilium- 
nation.  The  Mazda  lamp,  however, 
will  be  found  well  suited  for  most  pur- 
>oses  of  home  entertainment. 

The  Eastman  Portable  Background 
Carrier,  with  a  white  ground  attached, 


makes  a  very  suitable  screen  for  showing 
the  pictures  and  may  be  quickly  set  up 
and  taken  down.  The  carrier  folds 
compactly  and  the  ground  may  be 
rolled  up  without  wrinkling. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  cover  glass 
with  Velox  Lantern  Slide  Film,  the 
film  being  quite  heavy  and  only  re¬ 
quiring  a  cardboard  frame  to  hold  the 
film  and  black  paper  mask  in  position. 

The  film  may  be  varnished  to  protect 
it  from  finger  prints  and  abrasions. 
Slides  varnished  with  Lantern  Slide 
Film  Varnish  may  be  wiped  with  a 
damp  cloth  without  danger  of  injuring 
the  film.  The  varnish  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  flexibility  of  the  slide. 

Not  only  can  lantern  slides  be  made 
direct  from  Kodak  negatives  and  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  screen  with  the  Kodiopticon 
so  a  whole  company  may  enjoy  the 
pictured  story  of  the  home,  the  vaca¬ 
tion  or  travel,  but  these  slides  may  be 
beautifully  colored  with  Velox  Trans¬ 
parent  Water  Color  Stamps. 

The  pictures  from  such  slides  are 
doubly  attractive,  the  harmonious  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  transparent  colors  adding  the 
necessary  touch  of  realism  to  many 
subjects.  Anyone  can  color  prints  or 
lantern  slides  with  these  stamps,  the 
instructions  being  explicit,  while  the 
operation  is  exceedingly  simple.  Slides 
that  are  to  be  colored  should  never  be 
varnished  first,  as  the  varnish  is  water¬ 
proof. 

THE,  KODIOPTICON  FOR 
ENLARGING. 

The  Kodiopticon  may  be  used  to 
advantage  for  making  enlargements  on 
either  Velox  or  Bromide  papers,  from 
film  or  glass  plate  negatives,  314  x  4, 
or  smaller.  Film  negatives,  x  4*4, 
may  readily  be  trimmed  to  this  size 
without  cutting  down  the  size  of  the 
image. 

To  enlarge  from  a  film  negative,  place 
the  film  between  two  pieces  of  lantern 
slide  cover  glass  and  place  in  the  carrier 
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with  film  side  towards  the  projecting 
lens.  A  drawing  board  or  other  flat 
wooden  surface  may  be  used  as  an 
easel,  to  which  the  paper  is  attached, 
the  board  being  in  an  upright  position, 
exactly  parallel  with  the  negative. 
This  easel  should  be  covered  with 
white  paper  for  focusing.  When  the 
proper  focus  is  secured  a  cap  is  placed 
over  the  lens  while  the  bromide  paper 
is  being  fastened  to  the  easel.  A  lens 
cap  with  a  piece  of  orange  celluloid  in 
the  end  will  permit  one  to  see  the 
image  while  the  Bromide  paper  is  being 
placed  in  position. 

The  exposure  for  Bromide  paper 
when  using  the  Mazda  lamp  and  a  neg¬ 
ative  of  average  density  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  8  seconds :  when  using 
the  arc  lamp,  about  2  seconds.  Velox 
being  much  less  sensitive  than  Bromide 
will  require  about  60  times  as  long  an 
exposure. 

Each  Kodiopticon  is  furnished  with 
a  circular  diaphragm  which  fits  in  the 
flange  of  the  projecting  lens.  The  use 
of  this  diaphragm  assures  perfect  defi¬ 
nition  in  the  enlargement. 

Kodiopticon,  complete,  with  Mazda 

lamp, . $ 20.00 

Do.,  with  Hand-Feed  Arc  Lamp  and  5 

ampere  Rheostat,  for  1 10  volts,  .  29.00 

Do.,  with  Hand-Feed  Arc  Lamp  and  5 

ampere  Rheostat,  for  220  volts,  .  30.50 

Eastman  Portable  Background  Carrier,  3.00 
White  Background,  4x5  feet,  for  same,  1.50 
Velox  Lantern  Slide  Films,  per  doz.,  .  .30 

Velox  Lantern  Slide  Frames,  per  doz.,  .20 

Velox  Lantern  Slide  Mats,  2  doz.,  .  .05 

Lantern  Slide  Film  Varnish,  4  oz.  bot.,  .25 
Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps, 

book  of  12  colors,  .  .  .  .  .25 


j-JOME  PORTRAITS,  flower  studies  and 
1  A  other  subjects  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
KodaK  Portrait  Attachment  make  most  in¬ 
teresting  Kodiopticon  Lantern  Slides.  The 
Portrait  Attachment  slips  on  over  the  regular 
lens — costs  but  fifty  cents. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for  the  Booklet — 

"At  Home  With  the  Kodak ” 


Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and 
Flash  Sheet  Holder 


Showing  Flash  Sheet  held  in  position. 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  burn 
slowly,  giving  a  broad,  soft 
spread  of  light  and  are  prefer* 
able  where  instantaneous  ex= 
posures  are  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

Just  slip  a  sheet  under  the 
spring,  hold  in  an  upright  posi* 
tion  at  desired  height  and  ignite 
from  the  back. 

THE  PRICE 

No.  1  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of 
six  sheets,  3x4,.  .  .  .  $  .25 

No.  2  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of 

six  sheets,  4x5 . 40 

No.  3  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of 

six  sheets,  5x7 . 60 

Eastman  Flash  Sheet  Holder,  .  1.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  illustrated  book* 
let  “  By  Flashlight.”  Mailed  free  on  request* 
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Besides  the  pleasure,  the  convenience,  the 
cleanliness  and  simplicity  of  developing  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank  way;  there  is — best  of  all — the  satis¬ 
faction  of  securing  better  results. 

The  clean,  snappy,  tank-developed  negatives 
make  the  most  perfect  prints. 

The  experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 
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The  Greatest  Efficiency. 

Good  negatives  on  dull,  dark 
days — the  reserve  speed  in  the  Seed 
30  will  help  you  make  them. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  is  the  only  plate 
of  extreme  speed  which  has  all  the 
gradation  qualities  of  the  slower 
Seed  plates. 

SEED  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 
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Speed,  D 

Three  great  s 
Hammer  Pla 
these  and  oth 
record  of  effic 
sorts  of  light 
Hammer’ 
Extra  Fast  (1 

r 

etail  and  Brilliancy! 

issets  of  a  photographic  Dry-Plate, 
tes  are  noted  the  world  over,  for 
er  good  qualities.  They  hold  the 
iency  for  all  kinds  of  work  under  all 
conditions. 

s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
blue  label)  Plates. 

1  . . 

Hammer’s  little  bo< 

-  —  rfmasi  iibksmaaaSi 

|  REG.  TRADE  MARK 

)k,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 

HAMMER 

Ohio  Avenue  and 

DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  Spirit  of  Summer-time. 

There’s  life  and  warmth  and  cheer 
in  the  print  made  on 

KODAK 


VELVET  GREEN 


PAPER 


Try  prints  from  last  summer’s  negatives 
on  Kodak  Velvet  Green.  It  is  exposed  by 
daylight,  developed  and  fixed  just  like  Velox 
in  the  regular  Velox  chemicals.  Made  in 
Single  Weight,  Double  Weight  and  Post  Cards, 
at  Velox  prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


At  Your  Dealers. 
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THIS  safety  fountain  pen  is 
specially  designed  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  tourist.  Can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
in  any  position.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased 

gold  bands.  Price,  $2.50.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  &  CASH,  U5  W„  14th  St.  NEW  YORK 


WRENN’S 


LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN  S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Dainty  Compact 
Efficient 


No.  O  Folding  lngento 

A  New  Roll  Film  Pocket 
Camera  Making  Pictures 

2  %  x  3  M 

This  camera  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  easily 
carried  in  the  hip  pocket  or  in  a  lady’s  hand  bag, 
yet  it  makes  clear,  sharp  pictures  i]/2  x  inches, 
a  size  plenty  large  for  practical  work. 

The  equipment  includes  a  fine  achromatic  men¬ 
iscus  universal  focus  lens,  speed  U.  S  8,  and  auto¬ 
matic  shutter  for  time,  bulb  and  instantaneous 
exposures,  a  dustproof,  reversible,  brilliant  finder 
and  two  tripod  sockets  for  taking  either  vertical  or 
horizontal  pictures.  One  operation  brings  the  cam¬ 
era  front  automatically  into  position  for  immediate 
use.  This  operation  requires  only  two  seconds. 

The  No.  O  lngento  is  constructed  entirely  of 
metal.  The  body  is  covered  with  levant  grain 
cow-hide,  the  metal  parts  are  nickel-plated  and 
polished.  It  is  handsomely  finished  in  every  detail. 
Strength,  rigidity  and  extreme  compactness  are  its 
special  features. 

Uses  4- A  Ansco  or  Brownie  Film. 


PRICE 


$10.00 


Burke  &  James,  Inc. 


240-244  E.  Ontario  St. 

CHICAGO 

New  York  Office  and  Sample  Room 


[PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


225  FIFTH  AVENUE 


New  Model  Focal -Plane 
Postcard  Camera 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILM-PACK 


The  improved  model  has  a  large  new  winding- 
knob.  Half  a  turn  of  this  knob  sets  the  shutter 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  a  full  turn  for 
time-exposure. 

It  has  a  new  speed-indicator  showing  the  ten¬ 
sion  from  0  to  25  by  fives  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25)  ; 
giving  speed  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second,  with  )4- 
inch  slit  in  shutter.  Has  rising  and  falling  front, 
focusing  scale,  speed-card,  view-finder,  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Size  of  camera  8)4  x  4)4x2  )4  ins., 
wgt.  38  ozs. 

PRICES— With  One  Double  Plate=Holder 
With  Symmetrical  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  $30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  60.00 


Roll  Film  Postcard 


Fitted  with  high-grade  Spec.  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  F.  8,  focal  length  6)4  inches,  an  automatic 
shutter  makes  exposures  from  1-25  to  1-100  sec¬ 
ond,  and  time-exposures  of  any  duration. 

Has  new  noiseless  winding-key  and  film  spool- 
holders,  a  rising  and  falling  front,  focusing-scale, 
brilliant  reversible  view-finder  and  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Covered  with  black  seal  grain  leather, 
metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  oxidized.  Size  of 
camera  is  9)4  x  4)4  x  2)4  ins.,  wgt.  35  ozs. 
PRICES 

With  Special  Sym.  Lens,  F/8,  and  Automatic  Shutter  $20.00 
With  Rapid  Sym.  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Autex  Shutter  30.00 
With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Optimo  Shutter  60.00 

Send  for  Booklet 

Reflex  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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A  dual  Size 


No  matter  if 
you  already  have 
another  camera 
you  should  also 
have  a 

Premoette 

Junior 


It's  so  surprisingly  light  and  compact  that  you  can  carry  it 
with  you  many  times  when  the  ordinary  camera  might  be  in  the 
way.  It’s  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  2%  x  3%  picture  it  makes. 

Easy  to  load  and  operate,  fitted  with  Ball  Bearing  Automatic  Shutter, 
tested  meniscus  lens  and  direct  view  finder,  it  makes  pictures  of  as  good 
(juality  as  can  be  secured  with  the  largest  of  cameras. 


Get  the  Premo  catalogue  to-day.  It  describes  this  and  many  other  Premos 
fully.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  request. 


Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Cooke  anastigmats  give  keen  definition, 
othing  is  too  quick  for  them,  nor  is  any  test 
ho  severe  for  their  wonderful  definition.  They 
e  UNIVERSAL,  and  are  used  with  the  same 
Hlliant  success  by  amateurs  and  professionals 
kerywhere.  Write  today  for  catalog  explaining 
!  What  Are  Anastigmats?’* 


A  Case  of  Good  Judgment 


A  Trial  of  Crown  Plates 

In  the  Studio,  at  Home  or  Abroad,  means 
a  Favorable  Verdict  in  EVERY  CASE 

We  believe  ALPHA  (Our  Developing  Paper) 

is  the  Best  Paper  made  for  either  Black  or 
Sepia  Prints. 

Sample  Prints  free  to  Professional 
Photographers 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY  ■  St.  Loui.,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

.  -  paper 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones^ “Jbeekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND' 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


I!  “WALL  STREET  LINEN”  “TUNXIS  BOND1 

*  //  -  “VICTORIA  BOND1' 

“EXTRA  (A) BOND’ 
“CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 


WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND1 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 


»• 
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P  E  D 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks— no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right— and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-61  1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch:  No.  168  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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PAPERS  OF  QUALITY 


99 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationary  for  business 
use  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper  is 
desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


Pictures  Mounted  With 


■IFlfHFIflllPIW  PI  f  n 


HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Nintli  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.  A. 


“  The  Papoose  of  the  Great  Seneca  Line  ” 

THE  SCOUT 

The  lightest,  smallest,  complete  ROLL 
FILM  Camera,  ever.  The  Scout’s  not 
a  toy  made  of  cardboard  but  a  real  sure- 
enuff  Camera  with  accurate  and  delicate 
equipment.  Has  a  fixed  focus,  two  finders  for  horizontal  and 
vertical  pictures,  an  automatic  shutter  for  time  or  snapshots  and 
a  lens  that  cuts  a  clear,  sharp  picture.  The  best  Camera 
in  all  the  world  for  beginners. 

Catalog  for  the  Asking 

No.  2  Scout,  2 x  3X»  $2.00  No.  2A  Scout,  2x/z  x  4^»  $3.00 
You  Must  See  the  Scout 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

d«p*  D  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  America 
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BEJEanOGHIIE 


THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

— — OF  COURSE  you’re  interested.  You 
delight  in  reading  articles  on  photography 
which  describe  vividly,  clearly,  specifically 
every  newest  method  for  making  the  most 
from  your  camera.  You  appreciate  strong, 
suggestive  illustrations  which  demonstrate 
the  right  ways  to  obtain  results. 

THE  CAMERA  is  the  monthly  magazine 
which  is  absolutely  invaluable  to  every  ama¬ 
teur — beginner  or  expert.  1639  news-stands 
and  supply  dealers  sell  THE  CAMERA.  Get 
a  copy  from  the  one  nearest  to  you.  Better 
still,  send  us  $1.50  and  be  sure  to  get  THE 
CAMERA  each  month — the  instant  it  is  from 
the  press.  Don’t  miss  a  single  copy. 


E  OFFER _ Send  ^i-50  to-day  and  we’ll  give  you  four 


recent  numbers  of  THE  CAMERA  free. 


THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dept.  T,  210-212  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROSS 


ROSS  LENSES 


ROSS  NEW  TELECENTRIC  LENSES 
ROSS  HOMOCENTRIC  LENSES  -  Five  Speeds 
ROSS  TELEPHOTO  LENSES 
HOMOCENTRIC  PROCESS  LENSES 

ROSS  PORTRAIT  and  WIDE  ANGLE  LENSES 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 


BOOKLETS  ON: 

Autotype  Carbon  Tissues  and  Materials  Quick-Set  Tripods 

Royal  Foreground  Ray  Screens  Eagle  Adjustable  Tanks 


Manufacturers,  Dealers 
and  Importers  of 
Everything  Photographic 

57  East  Ninth  Street, 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc., 


New  York. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns, 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P,  Maskell,  and  others. 


W.  F. 


Including  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  examples  from  the  work  of 
J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D.  G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W. 
Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick 
H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M.  Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated. 


I  INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 

II  THE  DARK  ROOM 

III  THE  CAMERA 

IV  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 

C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

V  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

VI  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B  Sc. 

VII  ON  SELECTING  A  LENS.  By  C.  S 

Coombes.  B.Sc, 

VIII  FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 

IX  THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 

TION,  BY  J.  Littlejohns 

X  EXPOSURE 

XI  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 
XII  TIME  DEVELOPMENT,  ByW.F.  Slater^ 
F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIII  THECHEMICALTHEORY  OFEXPOSURE 

AND  DEVELOPMENT,  By  Rupert  E. 
Pigott 

XIV  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
XV  INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XVI  portraiture:  matepials.  by  e.  o. 

Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVII  PORTRAITURE  I  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 

ING,  BY  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVIII  PORTRAITURE  :  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E.  O.  Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIX  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 

E.  A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 

XX  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS,  By  E. 

A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 

XXI  DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 

THEIR  REMEDY 

XXII  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 

PAPER 

XXIII  COLLODION,  ALBUMEN.  AND  O  T  H  E  R 

SILVER  PAPERS 

XXIV  PLATINOTYPE 


XXV 

XXVI 
XXVII 

XXVIII 

XXIX 


XXXII 

XXXIII 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 


XL 

XLI 

XLII 

X  HI  I 
XLIV 
XLV 
XLVI 


BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 
THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
OIL  PROCESSES 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P.  Mas¬ 
kell. 

REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell. 

STEREOGRAPHY.  BY  F.  Low. 
ENLARGING 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 
THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
THEWET-PLATE  PROCESS 
EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  Low 

THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC. 
RETOUCHING 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 


Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 


Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather,  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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American  Distributors 


Berlin  Aniline  W orks 


213-215  Water  Street 


AnlndependentlllustratedMonthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


^  L.  XI/ V 
5  per  Annum 


APRIL,  1913 


JNO.  4 

Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


1 s^MteaflSESaBBgBBigiSSggg 


THE 

PnotograpfLi  o 
Times 


With  Which  Is  Combined 


The  American  Photographer 


and 


Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 


PERSONAL 

RECOMMENDATION 

THE  KEYNOTE  OF  SUCCESS 

Your  friend  Walter  tries  an  ANSCO 
FILM  and  gets  beautiful  pictures. 

“By  George !”  he  exclaims,  “I  must 
tell  Joe  about  that.  It  will  certainly 
interest  him!” 

You  are  Joe.  You  profit  by  his 
thoughtfulness  and  you  pass  the  good 
word  along. 

The  steady  and  tremendous  growth  of 

ANSCO  FILM 

is  due  to  your  personal  recommendation. 
The  demand  has  steadily  grown  since  1903, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our  competitors  to 
stem  the  tide. 


1904 

increase 

50$  ^ 

1905 

60$ 

1906 

58$  \ 

1907 

45$  [ 

1908 

80$ 

1909 

75$  J 

1910 

100$  ) 

1911 

148$  } 

1912 

180$  j 

No  magazine  pub¬ 
licity  during  this 
period. 

National  publicity 
during  this  period. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 
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An  Advertising  Suggestion 

By  H.  C.  Whipple 


HP 


“The  aim  of  an  advertisement 
should  be  to  point  out  to  the  people 
how  to  fully  meet  their  wants  so  that 
every  one  may  be  satisfied.  For  my 
holiday  work  I  confined  myself  en¬ 
tirely  to 

C  Y  K  0 


Not  a  cog  slipped  in  the  printing  room. 
Prints  always  came  out  just  as  anticipated, 
and  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  uniform 
speed  and  quality  of  CYKO  removes  all 
guesswork  and  anxiety  from  the  printer's 
mind.  The  uniformity  of  speed  is  a  feature 
that  appeals  to  me  very  strongly,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  a  good  point  for  you  to  put  forward 
in  advertising.” 

An  sco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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For  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Papers  and  Mounts 


When  asked  why  he  discarded  other  cutters,  and  used  the 

DEXTER 

JUNIOR  CUTTER 

exclusively  in  his  Orange,  N.  J.  plant,  Mr.  Brady’s  reply  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  profitable  business  methods: 

“My  prints  must  be  made  on 
paper  cut  absolutely  uniform  and 
true.  The  slightest  variation  in  trim¬ 
ming  would  be  strongly  emphasized 
by  the  artistic  effects  I  aim  to  give. 

My  DEXTER  machine  cuts  swiftly , 
accurately ,  uniformly:  turns  out  work 
that  satisfies  my  customers,  and  at  a 
speed  that  nets  a  reasonable  profit  for 
myself. 

And  I’ve  never  yet  found  another 
Cutter  to  do  work  like  my  DEXTER 
JUNIOR  does.” 

Mr.  Brady’s  DEXTER 
JUNIOR  Cutter  handles  ayiy 
photographic  stock — from  thin¬ 
nest  tissue  to  leather  and  card¬ 
board  mountings — from  to 
32"  in  width — in  single  sheets 
or  in  piles.  It  is  a  big  time-and-money-saver  over  all  other  cutters. 

Professional  photographers,  interested  in  turning  out  superior  work 
that  commands  corresponding  prices,  should  communicate  with  us  about 
their  Cutter  equipment. 

DEXTER  facts  and  figures  are  FREELY  at  your  disposal. 


Address  Department  P.  S. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


BRANCHES 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


AGENCIES 
Atlanta 
Dallas 
San  Francisco 
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AERONAUTICS 

122  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  “Aeronautics” 


C.  Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimenters — propel¬ 
lers,  surfaces,  floats  for  hydros,  general  design,  etc.  (^Successful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions.  ([Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc.  (^Monthly  page  of  drawings  of  con¬ 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  ([Questions  involving  principles  and  experimental  data 
of  aerodynamics,  and  of  motors,  answered  in  full  by  an  authority.  ([Every  issue  a  complete  directory  of 
American  manufacturers  of  planes  and  all  accessories.  ([.Exclusive  principal  articles  only  are  published. 
CA  file  of  “AERONAUTICS”  is  more  valuable  than  any  book  yet  written  on  the  subject  of 
Aeronautics.  ([.“AERONAUTICS”  is  the  oldest  aero  journal  in  America ;  established  1907.  ([Send 
for  a  sample  copy  and  compare  it  with  any  other  aeronautical  magazine.  ([Ask  any  reader  of 
AERONAUTICS”  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  worth.  ([All  aeronautical  patents  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
are  listed  monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $3.00  YEARLY.  Send  for  low  rate  combination  offer  and  sample  copy 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
tbe  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mad  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

fi  MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

5  Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 

Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 

Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  Mew  York 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper  is 
desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  createu  a  profound  sensa¬ 
tion  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog¬ 
raphers.” 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT  — Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  hound  in  art  canvas;  size  12X  x  9  ^  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  : 

A.  F.  Bradley  William  Shewed  Ellis  Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 

Mary  Carnell  J.  Ernest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knaifl  Bros.  Louis  M.  Koehne 

E.  B.  Core  Kyland  W.  Phillips  ’Jack”  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald  Charles  L.  Lewis 

E.  E.  Doty  Wi  1  H.  Towles  Elias  Goldensky  Miss  Blanche  Reinecke  Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop  George  Edmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes  Morris  Burke  Parkinson 

Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Se?id your  order  to 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 

A.  BROTHERS  A  Manual  of  Photography  Revised 

Contents. — Part  I.  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  (tC  CA 
plates, 385 pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net.  *P*^«*^" 


CHARLES  R.  GIBSON  The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents. — How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photogarph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photograpy.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 

63  illustrations,  345,  pages,  (tl  CA 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net, 


W.  WALLINGTON  Chats  on  Photography  ffiSEZl 

Contents.  — An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
theCamera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 


Illustrated,  182  pages, 
12mo  Cloth,  net. 


$1.25 


Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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GOERZ 


CAMERAS 


MEAN 


5REATER  OPPORTUNITIES 

TO  THE  AMATEUR 

|[N  HOME  PHOTOGRAPHY  during  the 
!;hort  winter  days  as  well  as  in  the  limit¬ 
less  range  of  out-door  subjects  through 
the  spring  and  summer  days  soon  to 


ANGO  CAMERA 

strongest  and  most  compact  of  hand  cameras  tor 
ligh-speed  work,  news  photography,  etc  ,  with 
ocal  plane  shutter  giving  speeds  from  5  seconds  to 
:/iooo  of  a  second.  Four  sizes. 

MANUFOC  TENAX 

\  folding  camera  of  remarkably  durable  and  com¬ 
pact  construction  with  double  extension  bed  and 
ill  latest  improvements.  Four  sizes. 

POCKET  TENAX 

3ur  VEST  POCKET  and  COAT  POCKET 
[ENAX  with  accurate  focusing  adjustments  and 
Compound  Shutters  giving  all  speeds  up  to  1/250  of 
1  second  represent  ihe  very  top  notch  of  pocket 
amera  construction. 


These  are  not  toys,  but 

Instruments  of  Precision 

U1  Goerz  Cameras  are  fitted  with  the  famous 
GOERZ  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 


jet  our  catalog  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

tP.flHZ  AMERICAN  OPIIMI  CO. 

U7  East  34th  St.  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Chicago,  distributing  agents 
for  Western  States 


iff  f&Zz 

"I 


"f^~  / £ 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 
30  Federal  Street  =  =  Boston 


then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  information  about 
guns,  Ashing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits — the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  “  How  to” 
hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 
like  a  big  camp  fire  in  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  good  fel¬ 
lows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  wi.h  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 

$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it’s  like,  we  will 
sendyouthe  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
foi  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand- 

s  o  m  e  National 
Sportsman  Brother^ 
hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scar!  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob.  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  of 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Don  t  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  Nat= 
ional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing 

Composition  in  Portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English 
language.  Written  for  Photographers  by  a 
man  who  understands  photography.  A 
book  that  tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Sub¬ 
ject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations,  Every 
one  teaches  a  lesson  and  is  referred  to  in  the 
text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter, 
full  length,  single  figures,  large  and  small 
groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate 
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STORM  PHOTOGRAPHY 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

HEN  the  wind  howls  and  the  snow  drifts  in  clouds, 
or  the  rain  comes  down  by  the  bucket-full,  or  the 
wind  drives  the  sand  before  it  on  the  beach  in 
masses,  or  the  thunder  growls  and  the  lightning 
flashes — these  are  not  the  times  most  photographers 
pick  for  the  exercise  of  that  pleasant  pastime  known 
as  “taking  a  snap  of  it !” 

Yet  pictures  of  the  elements  in  fury,  well  made, 
are  worth  having  and  well  worth  making.  Worth 
having,  because  they  are  different  from  the  general 
run  of  pictures,  and  are  usually  attractive  from  that 
very  difference,  as  well  as  from  any  sombre  beauty 
they  may  possess — well  worth  the  making  because 
they  mean  some  inconvenience,  some  trouble,  some 
exposure  to  discomfort,  and,  therefore,  some  sacri¬ 
fice  to  obtain. 

No  one — particularly  the  man  with  just  a  one 
ewe-lamb  of  a  camera,  wants  to  take  it  out  in  a 
storm  and  get  it  wet!  So  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  devise  some  outfit  by  which  pictures  can  be  made 
in  a  driving  snow  storm  or  pouring  rain  without 
hurting  the  fair  leather  and  pretty  brass  work  which,  if  not  specially  useful, 
are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  owner,. 

To  this  end  let  him  who  would  go  photographing  the  storm,  coming,  going 
or  during,  make  up  his  mind  that  his  pocket  kodak  is  much  more  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  choose  than  the  stand  camera  with  its  tripod.  For  wind  is  an  ill 
companion  to  tripods  and  focussing  cloths  and  it  is  hard  to  protect  such  huge 
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Picture  “A” 


outfits  against  the  weather.  Whereas  the  little  camera  can  be  held  steadily 
enough  in  the  hands  in  a  wind,  and,  even  if  the  kodak  isn’t  a  kodak  at  all, 
but  a  big  Graflex,  can  be,  and  should  be,  protected  from  the  weather  by  a 
waterproof  bag.  Such  a  bag  is  easily  made  of  rubber  focussing  cloth — your 
own  sister  or  some  other  fellow’s  sister  will  do  it  for  you  for  love  or  a  box 
of  candy.  (N.  B.  If  it’s  your  own  sister,  try  the  box  of  candy!)  A  small 
hole  is  to  be  cut  in  one  side  of  the  bag  and  a  rubber  elastic  sewed  about  it, 
so  that  the  lens  can  be  poked  through  this  hole  and  the  elastic  used  to  keep  it 
tight  about  the  barrel. 

So  much  for  the  outfit.  Films  are  almost  a  necessity  if  you  are  going 
to  make  more  than  one  exposure — changing  plate  holders  in  a  driving  rain 
may  be  possible  but  it  is  not  pleasant.  The  Graflex,  with  its  magazine  plate 
holder,  is,  of  course,  perfectly  easy  to  use,  but  for  the  small  hand  outfit,  a 
kodak  and  films,  or  a  hand  camera  and  film-pack,  will  be  found  far  more 
serviceable  than  any  outfit  with  separate  plate  holders. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  not  especially  difficult  to  settle,  even  if  the 
conditions  be  different  at  different  times.  As  a  general  rule,  all  you  can  give 
at  the  biggest  opening  of  the  lens  and  still  prevent  the  camera  from  moving, 
will  be  found  none  too  much.  This  means  a  tenth  of  a  second  with  most 
cameras.  With  some,  the  fifth  or  the  fourth  of  a  second  can  be  accomplished, 
but  he  must  be  a  steady  handed  individual  and  know  what  he  is  doing  to 
insure  sharpness  and  clearness  in  all  of  half  a  dozen  successive  exposures 
at  the  fourth  of  a  second. 

Of  course,  if  you  want  to  take  the  time  to  practice,  you  can  set  the  little 
indicator  at  “Bulb’’  and  learn  to  make  half  second  and  even  one  second  ex- 
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posures,  while  holding  the  camera  in  the  hand.  This  requires  that  you  lean 
against  a  post,  stop  breathing  and  forget  to  be  nervous,  but  it  can  be  done. 
The  trouble  is,  as  far  as  storm  photographs  are  concerned,  that  the  longer 
exposure,  which  would  make  good  use  of  the  weak  light,  would  prevent  your 
“stopping"  any  motion  there  might  be  present.  You  would  thus  lose  sight, 
in  the  picture,  of  the  very  rain  or  snow  which  made  the  storm  attractive. 

The  main  trouble  with  making  pictures  of  storms  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  storm  atmosphere  on  the  plate.  What  looks  dark  and  sombre 
and  terrifying  to  the  eye  is  very  apt  to  look  like  an  under-exposed  print  when 
finished !  So  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  the  right  kind  of  a  storm  for 
making  pictures,  but  it  is  required  that  you  know  what  to  do  and  where  to 
point  the  lens  to  get  that  storm  effect  upon  the  plate. 

Unquestionably,  for  any  sort  of  storm  except  those  in  which  matter  is 
moving — snow,  rain,  sand,  etc. — the  principal  effect  is  obtained  from  dark 
masses  of  clouds.  Therefore,  for  such  storms,  wide,  open  spaces — either  a 
field,  or  at  the  sea  shore — are  indicated.  But  if  you  have  in  the  view  any 
result  of  the  storm,  a  demolished  house,  a  wrecked  ship,  a  torn-up  tree,  or 
a  tree  obviously  blown  to  one  side  by  a  strong  wind,  then  the  storm  cloud 
masses  are  less  important. 

In  photographing  falling  snow,  you  must  be  at  least  four,  and  much 
better  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  dropping  flakes.  Beneath  a  porch  roof, 
behind  an  open  window,  or  under  an  umbrella,  and  your  camera  is  shielded 
from  the  actual  contact  with  the  snow  flakes.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  so 
close  to  the  flakes  that  they  will  appear  large  and  blurred.  In  photographing 
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a  rain  storm,  the  rain  drops,  not  reflecting  much  light  as  do  snow  flakes, 
must  be  shown  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  they  must  appear  as  long  streaks, 
due  to  a  long  exposure  (half  a  second  or  thereabouts  is  meant)  or  they  must 
show  as  shorter,  dark  streaks  against  a  lighter  background.  But  the  back¬ 
ground  must  not  be  too  light — if  you  try  to  photograph  rain  against  sky,  for 
instance,  they  will  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  completely. 

Rain  and  snow  are  both  better  photographed  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  than  any  other  way.  If  the  rain  is  a  driving  one,  it  may 
be  better  to  turn  the  back  just  a  little  to  it,  in  order  to  shield  the  lens,.  Failing 
this,  getting  all  ready  for  the  picture  with  the  hand  over  the  lens,  and  removing 
it  just  as  the  bulb  is  pressed,  will  be  found  as  good  a  way  as  any  of  avoiding 
that  blur  of  the  picture  incidental  to  taking  the  photograph  through  a  lens 
which  has  been  “corrected"  by  the  addition  of  some  blobs  of  water ! 

A  photograph  which  shows  wind  may  be  made  either  by  photographing 
something  effected  by  the  wind — a  small  boat,  wind  mill,  bent  over  tree, 
blowing  sand,  scudding  clouds,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  shown  by  its  effect.  But 
it  is  easily  possible  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  picture  made  of  a  tree 
blown  over  by  the  wind  and  photographed  in  the  wind,  and  the  same  blown 
over  tree  photographed  on  a  calm  day,  even  if  there  are  clouds  in  the  second 
picture  which  spell  “storm"  to  the  beholder ;  and  even  if  you  see  to  it  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  which  says  plainly  that  the  storm  is  really 
over,  such  as  a  man  with  a  palm  leaf  fan  looking  at  the  damage,  it  is  still 
difficult  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  wind  is  not  blowing  any  more,  so  that  pictures 
to  be  called  “The  North  Wind  Blows"  are  better  made  while  it  really  does 
blow ! 

To  be  considered  in  relation  to  storm  photography  are  those  pictures 
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A  BAD  STORM — What  happens  when  a  light  '‘''goes  black"  C.  H.  Claudy 

made  either  in  the  gathering  storm  or  after  it  is  over.  They  are  all  too 
frequently  entitled  “Before  the  Storm”  or  “After  the  Storm.”  Personally, 
I  don’t  like  too  obvious  titles,  or  titles  which  are  put  on  to  explain  what  on 
earth  the  maker  of  the  picture  is  trying  to  portray.  If  the  picture  is  before 
the  storm  or  after  the  storm,  it  ought  to  say  so  of  itself,  in  my  humble 
opinion.  For  instance,  Picture  A  and  Picture  B  might  be  titled  as  above. 
But  picture  A  looks  rather  angry  and  as  if  that  setting  sun  was  going  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  storm  before  it  caught  him,  while  Picture  B  looks 
rather  calm  and  peaceful,  as  if  the  storm  had  passed  over.  Calling  it  “Before 
the  Storm”  would  clearly  be  a  misnomer. 

Take,  as  a  further  example,  my  rather  Stygian  picture,  “The  Patrol.” 
I  might  have  called  this  “Before  the  Storm,”  only  I  didn’t.  But  whatever 
else  it  may  or  may  not  be,  it  certainly  doesn’t  speak  of  peace  and  quiet  and 
therefore  couldn’t  be  called  “After  the  Storm,”  could  it?  Or  consider  the 
two  pictures  of  the  shipwreck — one  looks  as  if  there  were  a  storm  going  on, 
the  other  as  if  it  was  well  over  with,  even  if  a  big  wave  is  breaking  under  the 
stern  of  the  ship.  Of  course,  opportunities  like  this  cannot  be  had  for  the 
asking,  any  more  than  can  one  like  that  picture  which  can  be  truly  called 
“Devastation,”  no  matter  what  its  real  title  may  be.  Here  is  obviously  the 
fruit  of  a  terrific  storm,  and  the  stormy  sky  does  not  speak  of  the  place  the 
quiet  water  shows  to  exist.  Yet  if  we  do  get  a  chance  at  such  pictures,  it 
is  well  to  take  them  while  we  can,  for  surely  such  a  picture  is  as  interesting 
and  as  romantic  as  one  taken  of  the  raging  elements  themselves,  even  if  here 
they  do  but  show  their  power  by  their  effects. 
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Of  lightning  storms,  there  are,  however,  a  plenty.  Any  one  can  make 
a  good  lightning  photograph — that  so  few  succeed  in  making  a  pictorial  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  heavenly  fireworks  must  be  laid  rather  to  the  lack  of  effort 
than  the  lack  of  skill,  for  but  little  is  needed.  Almost  any  one  can  take  a 
backed  plate,  put  it  in  a  camera  previously  focussed  for  infinity,  set  it  up  to 
point  at  the  sky  at  night  and  leave  it  until  a  vigorous  flash  or  two  has  cut 
the  darkness  in  front  of  the  camera.  Don't  stand  waiting  for  the  lightning 
flash  and  press  the  button  when  you  see  it  in  the  faint  hope  that  you  will 
catch  it.  Absurd?  Not  a  bit  of  it — dozens  of  photographers  do  just  that 
absurd  thing,  never  reflecting  that  the  lightning  flash  lasts  some  tiny  fraction 
of  a  second — and  that  it  takes  them  at  least  a  tenth  of  a  second  to  see  it  and 
another  tenth  to  get  their  muscles  to  working!  Leave  the  camera  open  and 
let  the  lightning  record  itself — then  develop  and  see  what  you  have  drawn. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  composition  in 
such  pictures.  But  if  we  cannot  tell  the  lightning  just  where  it  ought  to  go, 
we  can  at  least  provide  it  with  an  attractive  sky  line  in  the  hope  that,  once 
in  a  while,  it  will  hit  the  right  place.  A  distant  church,  a  telegraph  pole,  a 
tall  tree  to  right  or  left  of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  gives  us  at  least  a  chance 
of  getting  a  pretty  composition,  whereas  setting  the  camera  up  in  the  back 
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yard  with  a  sky  line  of  ragged  house  tops,  or  in  the  country  with  a  plain 
horizon  line,  does  not.  In  the  latter  case,  we  may  get  an  interesting  lightning 
picture,  but  it  won't  be  pictorial. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  photographs  of  storms  and  storm 
scenes  possess  possibilities.  It  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  for  any  one 
to  find  opportunities  for  making  some  such  efforts.  Whether  successful  or  not, 
at  least  the  experience  will  be  interesting,  and  if  you  keep  on,  and  do  hit  it 
just  right,  you  will  secure  something  to  be  proud  of,  to  live  with,  to  present 
to  your  friends,  something  which  will  be,  truly,  a  photographic  joy  forever. 


“THE  SURFMANy 


Copyright  1907  by  C.  H  Claudy 
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LANTERN-SLIDE.  MAKING 

[ Official  Report  of  the  Lecture  and  Demonstration  on  the  Making  of  Lantern 
Slides  Before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society .] 

Part  First. 

JOHN  H  GEAR. 

HE  slide  even  more  than  any  method  of  print¬ 
ing — and  I  cannot  emphasize  it  too  strongly — 
requires  perfect  and  careful  technique ;  there 
is  too  great  a  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  mere  transcript  of  the  negative,  made, 
perhaps,  in  a  careless  manner,  and  to  say, 
"it  is  only  a  slide.”  No  process  of  lantern- 
slide  making  is  more  suitable  for  pictorial 
expression  than  the  ordinary  gelatino-bro- 
mide  method.  We  can  do  more  with  that 
process  than  with  any  other  of  the  various  methods  that  are  offered  to  us. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  often  desired  to  reproduce  diagrams,  or  possibly  a 
map  which  is  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience  the  district  treated 
upon  in  the  lecture.  How  rarely  do  we  see  that  slide  made  as  it  should  be 
made,  with  a  perfectly  white  ground  and  absolute  opacity  in  the  lines !  If 
that  slide  is  made  by  the  wet-plate  process  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  good  result, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  produce  a  good  black  and  white  slide  by  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process. 

In  order  to  produce  a  perfect  slide  in  black  and  white  it  is  necessary,  of 
course,  to  have  a  good  black  and  white  negative  to  start  with.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  subject  this  evening  to  deal  with  the  negative, 
but  it  is  necesary  to  point  out  that  if  we  have  a  negative  the  opacity  of  which 
is  not  as  great  as  it  should  be,  and  the  lines  on  the  negative  which  represent 
the  black  lines  of  the  copy  are  not  absolutely  transparent,  we  shall  have 
difficulty  in  the  production  of  the  slide.  It  is  essential  to  give  the  minimum 
exposure  that  will  produce  sufficient  opacity,  to  use  a  slow  plate,  preferably  a 
Process  plate,  which  must  be  well  backed.  It  should  be  developed  with  a 
reducing  agent  which  will  give  us  the  maximum  amount  of  deposit.  I 
recommend  the  hydroquinone  developing  solution,  carefully  balanced  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  black  and  white.  The  detailed  formula  for  the  developing 
solution  used  in  making  the  negative  is  as  follows : — 


No.  i. — Hydroquinone  .  300  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  . 50  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  3  ozs. 

Water  to .  20  ozs. 

No.  2. — Sodium  hydrate .  200  grs. 

Water  to .  20  ozs. 


For  use,  one  part  of  each  and  two  parts  of  water. 
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We  develop  the  plate,  reducing  as  much  of  the  silver  bromide  as  we  ! 
can  to  get  great  opacity,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  produce  a  deposit 
or  fog  upon  the  black  lines  of  the  copy,  which  should  be  represented  in  the  j 

negative  by  absolute  plain  gelatine,  frequently  termed  ’“clear  glass.”  A  deposit 
on  the  lines  may  be  produced  by  imperfect  illumination  of  the  copy,  or  by 
violet  or  blue  in  the  ink  of  the  copy,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  appears 
as  black ;  therefore,  it  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  use  a  light-filter  of  some 
considerable  depth  when  making  the  negative ;  that  will  help  one  to  overcome 
one  of  the  first  difficulties  or  stumbling  blocks.  The  negative  must  then 
be  submitted  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  slide,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a 
moment. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  make  our  slide  contact  or  reduction ;  apart 
from  the  exposure,  the  process  is  practically  the  same.  Here,  again,  the  plate 
should  be  selected  especially  for  giving  black  and  white,  and  to  that  end, 
whether  the  process  be  contact  or  reduction,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  plate  should  be  carefully  backed.  It  is  developed  precisely  as  we  develop 
our  negative,  with  the  same  solutions.  Having  developed  the  plate — whether 
the  slide  or  the  negative — to  its  maximum  density,  it  is  fixed  and  washed  for 
a  short  period.  This  washing  in  both  cases  is  essential.  It  is  then  reduced 
in  a  strong  reducing  bath  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo  to  clear  the 
lines,  and  the  whole  of  any  deposit  must  be  taken  from  these  lines,  then  the 
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negative  or  slide  can  subsequently  be  intensified  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
density  in  the  ground  or  lines  as  the  case  may  be,  without  fear  of  increasing 
any  unwanted  deposit.  If  the  slide  be  first  bleached  in  mercuric  chloride, 
washed,  and  then  darkened  with  silver  cyanide,  one  will  obtain  a  slide  which 
is  as  good  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  upon  a  dry  plate. 

We  may  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  slides  of  the  ordinary  subject 
from  a  continuous-tone  negative.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  fear  that  the 
pictorial  aspect  of  a  slide  has  not  improved  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been 
hoped  for.  There  is  too  close  an  adherence  to  what  photographers  are  pleased 
to  call  the  “straight  print”  or  the  “straight  slide.”  I  always  contend  that  the 
“straight”  print  or  lantern  slide  is  really  the  best  print  or  slide  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  no  matter  how  one  obtains  it,  so  long  as  the  method  adopted  is  not 
made  apparent.  If  we  are  going  to  be  content  to  expose  a  plate  behind  the 
negative  and  develop  it,  and  pass  that  off  as  a  representation  of  a  pictorial 
slide,  we  are  making  a  great  mistake.  I  admit  that  there  are  many  limitations, 
but  the  few  slides  I  have  selected  this  evening  will  demonstrate  to  you  that 
it  is  possible  with  study  and  care  to  go  a  great  deal  further  than  the  average 
slide-maker  ever  goes.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  or  theorise  at  all  upon 
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the  possibility  of  pictorial  work  in  connection  with  lantern  slides,  but  I  trust 
my  results  speak  for  themselves. 

(A  number  of  slides  were  then  projected,  the  first  being  an  example 
of  the  black  and  white  slide,  with  perfectly  clear  gelatine  and  maximum 
opacity  in  the  black  lines,  which  was  followed  with  a  slide  of  a  landscape,.) 

The  ideal  lantern  slide,  said  the  lecturer,  should  have  one  spot  some¬ 
where  that  was  represented  by  absolutely  clear  gelatine.  However  small  that 
spot  might  be,  indicating  a  part  of  the  gelatine  free  from  deposit,  it  was 
sufficient,  but  without  it  the  slide  would  be  flat.  Then  from  this  there  should 
be  a  gradual  and  easy  gradation  down  to  the  deepest  shadow,  which  should 
not  be  absolutely  opaque.  He  favored  a  slide,  not  black,  but  of  a  warm  tone. 
A  slide  verging  on  brown  was  generally  capable  of  better  gradation,  and 
more  transparent  when  projected. 

A  number  of  examples  were  shown  illustrating  the  modifications  ob¬ 
tainable  by  second  and  third  printings  for  clouds,  reflections,  figures,  etc. 
In  more  than  one  instance  three  exposures  were  made  upon  the  one  plate. 
Speaking  of  the  making  of  lantern  slides  by  reduction,  the  lecturer  said 
that  he  did  not  favor  the  method  of  illuminating  the  negative  by  means  of 
a  condenser;  frequently  this  practice  resulted  in  a  very  disagreeable  spreading 
of  the  light.  In  making  a  slide  by  reduction,  he  preferred  to  use  reflected  light, 
it  mattered  not  whether  artificial  or  daylight.  If  the  latter,  he  used  a  white 
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screen  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  reflecting  the  light  through  from  the  negative. 
He  pointed  out  certain  differences  between  combination  work  with  prints 
and  with  slides.  While  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  was  possible  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  upon  the  print  itself,  with  the  introduction  of  figures,  etc,, 
with  the  less  workable  medium  of  a  slide  it  was  necessarily  more  difficult. 
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THE  SIMPLIFYING  OF  EXPOSURE  CALCULATIONS 


BY  W.  H.  JOHNSTON. 


XPOSURE  tables  of  the  kind  described  in  the 
August  issue  may  be  considerably  simplified  in 
their  operation  by  a  device  in  common  use 
among  those  who  have  much  calculating  to  do. 
This  device  is  a  table  of  logarithms,  by  means 
of  which  products  and  quotients  are  found  by 
adding  and  substracting,  respectively.  Some¬ 
times  the  logarithms  are  used  in  the  form  of  a 
slide  rule,  from  which  is  derived  the  type  of 
exposure  meter  in  which  the  time  is  found  by 
moving  disks  or  slides.  Such  meters  are  com¬ 
paratively  difficult  to  make  and,  unless  well  put 
together,  are  likely  to  be  awkward  and  inaccu¬ 
rate.  The  non-mechanical  sort,  however,  is  so 
easily  compiled  that  it  will  be  found  well  worth 
the  effort  by  anyone  who  has  adopted  the  table 
published  in  the  Times,  or  who  is  using  one  of  the  same  kind. 

To  use  a  table  of  the  kind  we  are  considering,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply 
a  set  of  four  or  five  numbers  corresponding  to  the  various  factors  that  af¬ 
fect  the  brightness  of  the  image:  numbers  for  the  plate,  subject,  quality  of 
light,  hour,  and  stop.  This  multiplication,  particularly  when  it  involves  frac¬ 
tions,  is  a  little  more  than  most  people  can  perform  mentally  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Accordingly,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  simplification  is  to  be 
introduced.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  removal  of  the  difficulty  is 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  logarithms.  The  form  in  which  these  are  com¬ 
monly  used,  however,  is  not  so  convenient  for  our  purposes  as  is  the  one 
that  follows: 


Value 

Value 

Log. 

Number. 

used. 

Log. 

Number. 

used. 

0 

1. 00 

1 

iy2 

2.83 

3 

Va 

1. 19 

i3A 

3-36 

33A 

'A 

1.41 

2 

4.00 

4 

3A 

1.68 

1 7A 

2}i 

4.76 

5 

1 

2.00 

2 

Z'A 

5-66 

6 

i'A 

2.38 

2lA 

2}i 

6-73 

7/2 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  working  of  the  table,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  mul¬ 
tiply  i. 4 1  by  3.36.  Looking  for  these  in  the  columns  headed  “Number,”  we 
find  in  front  of  them  the  logarithms  34  and  respectively.  Adding  these 
gives  2^4-  This,  in  the  “Log.”  column,  is  paired  with  4.76  in  the  “Number” 
column ;  and  the  latter  value  is  approximately  the  product  sought.  As  a 
second  example,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  5.66  by  1.68.  Consulting  the 
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table,  as  in  the  first  case,  we  find  the  logs,  to  be  2 and  y.  Because  the 
I  example  is  in  division,  we  subtract  instead  of  adding.  The  result,  1  y  indi- 
•  cates  that  3.36  is  the  answer.  It  will  be  shown  later  how  to  extend  the  above 
:  table  to  include  larger  numbers,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  any  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  explaining  in  detail  the  formation  of  the  part  already 
given.  It  will  be  enough  to  state  that  1.68  is  approximately  the  product  of 
1. 19  and  1. 41,  which  are  respectively  the  approximate  values  of  the  fourth 
root  and  the  square  root  of  two. 

We  now  proceed  with  photographic  application  of  what  has  gone  before. 
Referring  to  the  exposure  table  of  last  August,  we  have  first  a  list  of  plate 
speeds.  According  to  this,  the  Sigma  plate  requires  division  of  the  unit  time 
by  3.  Since  three  does  not  occur  in  the  “Number”  columns,  the  value  nearest 
to  it  is  used,  namely,  2.83,  of  which  the  log  is  iy2.  Hence,  in  the  finished 
table, — 1  y2  is  attached  to  this  brand  of  plate,  the  minus  signifying  that  the 
number  is  to  be  subtracted.  Next  comes  the  speed  film  with  the  factor  y. 
This  means  multiplication  by  three  and  division  by  four.  The  log.  of  four  be¬ 
ing  two,  it  follows  from  preceding  considerations  that  we  add  iy2  and  sub¬ 
tract  2,  which  is  equivalent  to  subtracting  y2.  Thus,  the  film  may  be  num¬ 
bered  — y2  ;  but,  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  later,  it  is  better  to  use  — y. 

*  *  *  One  and  a  fourth  or  1.25  is  nearest  1.19;  and  hence  the  fourth 

group  takes  the  log.  y.  *  *  *  In  the  case  of  a  large  number,  like  190, 

follow  the  series,  2,  4,  8,  16,  *  *  *  until  the  figure  is  reached  that  is  the 

last  one  smaller  than  190.  The  value  found,  in  this  case,  the  seventh  power 
of  two  or  128,  is  divided  into  190.  The  quotient,  1.48,  is  about  the  power, 
so  the  log.  of  190  is  7^. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  a  change  has  been  made.  To  avoid  too  many  nega¬ 
tive  values,  the  number  one  was  assigned  to  sky  and  clouds  and  the  rest  were 
changed  accordingly.  This  makes  the  unit  of  exposure  1/800  instead  of 
1/50.  *  *  * 

The  final  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  exposures.  For  this  the 
logarithms  are  arranged  in  order  of  value,  the  units  being  most  conveniently 
placed  in  the  two  vertical  volumns  while  the  fractions  are  written  across  the 
top.  Thus,  2^4  refers  to  1/108,  the  number  in  the  2  row  and  the  y  column. 
As  shown  before,  the  logarithm  zero  indicates  1  ;  but,  from  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  unit  exposure  is  1/800  of  a  second.  Hence,  1/800  is  put  in 
the  space  indicated  by  o.  One-quarter  corresponds  to  1.19,  but  we  used  it  to 
represent  1  y,  which,  multiplied  by  1/800,  gives  1/640.  The  rest  is  compiled 
in  the  same  manner,  using  for  the  logarithms  not  the  values  that  properly 
belong  to  them  but  the  approximations  that  were  used  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 
The  third  and  last  columns  of  the  logarithm  table  give  some  of  the  altered 
figures.  The  list  is  easily  extended  by  doubling  in  order  each  of  the  last  four 
figures  in  the  “Number”  column  and  then  repeating  the  process.  Thus,  3  cor¬ 
responds  to  8;  sVa  to  9.52. 

Directions  for  Use. — Add  the  four  numbers  corresponding  to  the  condi- 
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tions  under  which  the  picture  is  to  be  made.  Look  for  the  sum  in  the  list 
of  exposures,  and  it  will  indicate  the  required  time.  As  an  example,  suppose 
it  is  desired  to  photograph  on  a  Standard  Orthonon  plate  an  average  land¬ 
scape  with  hazy  sun  at  four  o’clock  in  September  through  F  8.  Taking  the 
conditions  in  order  gives  the  values  34+4)4+1)4-1-0,  which  may  be  added 
as  follows:  )4  +4  2/4— 424+I=;524+2/4=5  5/4=634*  On  the  line  with  6  and 
under  34  is  found  the  time,  i/io.  For  another  example:  sky  and  clouds, 
bright  sun,  o;  Sigma  plate,  — ij4  5  three  o’clock  in  August,  i ;  total,  — 34  ;  stop, 
F  6.8, — y2  (to  compensate  for  this  inaccuracy  take  the  exposure  half-way  be¬ 
tween  the  one  calculated  and  the  one  next  larger)  ;  total,  —  i.  This  does  not 
appear  in  the  table  because  it  indicates  an  exposure,  1/1600,  that  cannot  be 
had  with  an  ordinary  shutter.  To  overcome  the  difficulty,  take  a  smaller 


stop,  say  F  16.  The  total  becomes  i1/ 

PLATE 

-1 34  Lumiere  Sigma 
"34  Kodak  Speed  Film 
o  Ansco  Film 
“  Cramer  Crown 
“  Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 

“  Cramer  Isonon 
“  Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
“  Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
“  Kodoid 
“  Seed  27 

“  Standard  Imp.  Portrait 
“  Standard  Polychrome 
“  Stanley 
“  Vulcan 

34  Cramer  Banner  X 
“  Hammer  Extra  Fast 
“  Hammer  Ex.  Fast  Ortho 
“  Hammer  Non-halation 
“  Hammer  Non-hal.  Ortho 
“  Seed  Non-halation 

7^  L 


,  giving  the  time  1/256. 

SPEEDS. 

“  Seed  C  Ortho 
“  Seed  L  Ortho 
“  Seed  Non-halation  Ortho 
“  Standard  Extra 
“  Standard  Arthonon 
“  Seed  36X 
y2  Lumiere  Blue  Label 
“  Lumiere  Ortho  A 
“  Lumiere  Ortho  B 
1  Cramer  Medium  Iso 
•  “  Cramer  Trichromatic 
iy  Cramer  Anchor 
“  Hammer  Commercial  Ortho 
“  Hammer  Fast 
“  Lumiere  Panchro.  C 
“  Seed  23 

2)4  Cramer  Commercial 
“  Hammer  Slow 
“  Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
334  Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

:  Autochrome. 


SUBJECT  AND  WEATHER. 


Very 

Bright  Hazy  Higher  Dark  Dark 
Sun  Sun  Clouds  Clouds  Clouds 


Blue  sky  and  white  clouds,  snow  scenes 

without  foreground  .  o 

Open  seascapes,  very  distant  landscapes,  snow 
scenes  with  very  light  foreground .  1 


1  iy2  2 

iy2  2  2  2, 
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Landscapes  without  foreground,  dark  clouds, 
average  snow  scenes,  beach  and  harbor 


scenes  . 

Landscapes  with  light  foreground,  snow 
scenes  with  great  contrast,  river  views, 
figures  in  landscape,  light  buildings  and 

2 

244 

3 

344 

4 

monuments,  wet  street  views . 

Average  landscape  with  medium  foreground, 
sunny  street  scenes,  objects  30  or  more 

3 

354 

4 

444 

5 

feet  distant  . 

Landscape  with  heavy  foreground,  trees  or 
buildings,  brook  views,  street  views  in 

4 

444 

5 

544 

6 

shadow  . 

Outdoor  groups  in  the  shade,  red  brick  and 
dark  buildings,  dark  foliage,  very  near 

5 

544 

6 

7 

obj  ects  . 

Outdoor  portraits  in  the  shade,  streams  and 

6 

7 

744 

8 

ravines  shaded  by  trees  . 

7 

744 

8 

8/2 

9 

MONTH  AND  HOUR. 


II 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Month 

12 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

June . 

O 

0 

0 

1 

iJ4 

May . 

July . 

. i  0 

O 

0 

1 

iJ4 

i>4 

April . 

August . 

. i 

J4 

% 

1 

iJ4 

ij4 

March . 

September . 

. \  * 

J4 

1 

i/4 

February . 

October . 

' 

1/2 

2 

January . 

November . 

. i  * 

2 

2J4 

December . 

.  2 

2j4 

2J4 

The  following  table  may  be  considerably  simplified  by  anyone  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  slight  degree  of  accuracy.  For  this  purpose,  the  logarithms  con¬ 
taining  quarters  may  be  entirely  omitted,  if  in  their  places  are  put  the  nearest 
remaining  values.  Thus,  Kodak  Speed  Film  would  be  listed  in  the  group  with 
Ansco  Film  under  the  number  zero ;  the  list  of  plates  beginning  with  Cramer 
Banner  X  might  go  with  either  the  group  preceding  it  or  the  one  following; 
the  group  listed  under  1J/4  might  be  given  the  value  I  or  \y2  ;  and  so  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  table. 
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STOPS. 


f/ 

6.5 

7.1 

8 

11 

16 

Zl 

37 

45 

64 

_  1 
t 

_i 

4 

0 

1 

7 

3 

4 

5 

6 

U.5. 

Zi 

31 

4 

8 

16 

31 

64 

128 

256 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Z 

3 

4 

10 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 

z 

3 

4 

1 

800 

1 

640 

1 

512 

1 

440 

11 

1? 

2 

21 

1 

1 

400 

1 

320 

1 

256 

1 

220 

11 

3 

31 

4 

4! 

2 

1 

200 

1 

160 

1 

128 

1 

108 

12 

51 

61 

8 

91 

3 

1 

100 

8  0 

1 

64 

1 

54 

13 

11 

13 

16 

19 

4 

1 

50 

40 

1 

32 

17 

14 

21 

26 

32 

38 

5 

1 

£5 

1 

20 

1 

16 

1*3 

15 

43 

51 

1=04 

4'.  16 

6 

l 

12 

1 

10 

1 

8 

1 

7 

16 

1:25 

j:42 

£08 

£32 

7 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

4 

3 

10 

17 

2  50 

4-16 

g04 

8 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

5 

18 

5;40 

648 

10*! 

9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

H 

19 

jj:2Q 

13 36 

17 

20*« 
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LONDON  NLW5  AND  NOTES 

F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

The  Convention. 

NY  reader  who  is  likely  to  be  in  England 
during  the  early  part  of  July  may  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  “Photographic  Convention” 
takes  place  July  7-12.  This  year  the 
meeting  will  be  centralized  in  that  inter¬ 
esting  old  North  Wales  town,  Bangor. 
From  this  centre  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
visit  any  of  the  many  points  of  historic  or 
pictorial  interest  in  the  northern  half  of 
Wales.  Numerous  organized  excursions 
are  already  arranged ;  so  that  if  only  the 
weather  is  at  all  congenial  a  meeting  of 
more  than  usual  attraction  is  assured.  The 
annual  subscription  is  quite  nominal,  viz., 
five  shillings.  One  gets  more  than  value 
for  money  in  the  way  of  reduced  fares 
and  outing  expenses.  A  hearty  welcome  is 
extended  to  all  interested  in  photography, 
amateur  or  professional.  An  extra  liberal 
supply  of  plates  or  films  will  certainly  be  required. 

Amateur  Cinematography — Until  the  last  few  months  the  amateur,  in 
Great  Britain  at  any  rate,  has  only  taken  a  looker-on  kind  of  interest  in 
Cinematography.  But  there  are  abundant  signs  springing  up  which  go  to 
show  that  the  amateur  is  “on”  for  the  live  camera.  I  have  quite  recently 
seen  a  camera  specially  designed  for  him  which  combines  low  price  (ioi), 
lightness,  simplicity,  efficiency  and  economical  working.  This  will  be  on  the 
market  in  a  few  weeks  time.  The  ordinary  cinecamera — as  doubtless  most 
readers  know — takes  a  series  of  negatives  about  1  x  ^  inch  one  above  the 
other  on  a  long  strip  of  film  often  500  or  more  feet  in  length  and  costing,  say, 
4d.  per  foot  run.  This  new  camera  takes  much  smaller  size  pictures,  e.  g.f 
34  °r  inches  long.  The  piece  of  film  is  several  inches  wide,  and  the 
negatives  are  taken  in  horizontal  rows  moving  alternately  right  and  left. 
The  result  is  that  this  new  camera  gets  as  many  exposures  on  one  foot  length 
of  this  wide  film  as  the  ordinary  cine-film  has  in  100  feet.  The  former  1  foot 
costs  for  negative  and  positive  one  shilling  against  40s.  for  a  100  foot  long 
ordinary  film. 

Further  this  new  camera  is  in  a  few  moments  convertable  into  a  projection 
apparatus  for  showing  the  pictures  in  motion,.  Small  though  these  negatives 
are,  yet  they  bear  enlarging  up  to  5  feet,  which  is  quite  large  enough  for  any 
ordinary  family  show  at  home.  For  the  projection  arrangement  there  has 
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been  invented  a  small  incandescent  electric  bulb  lamp  giving  a  small  but  very 
powerful  light,  and  yet  it  is  quite  free  from  any  risk  of  the  film  being  ignited 
when  the  film  is  brought  to  rest  so  that  one  particular  positive  may  be  examined 
at  leisure.  The  invention  of  this  very  clever  camera  is  in  the  Proszynski, 
which  is  being  contracted  to  “Proski”  for  trade  purposes.  This  camera  is 
only  one  of  the  several  signs  of  the  times  which  might  be  mentioned. 

Hydra  Plates. — I  have  recently  seen  some  very  striking  and  successful 
night  street  scenes  taken  with  these  plates  which  had  an  eminently  pictorial  gen¬ 
eral  quality.  The  strong  light  of  electric  arc  and  incandescent  gas  lamps  proved 
severe  tests,  but  the  plates  showed  nothing  like  the  usual  “reversal”  phenomena. 
A  few  weeks  ago  an  evening  at  the  R.  P.  S.  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  on 
these  plates,  when  many  interesting  experiences  were  related.  One  of  the 
most  striking  being  the  advocacy  of  them  for  black  and  white  copying.  Crudely 
put,  one  theory  is  that  in  development  the  unexposed  silver  haloid  is  dissolved 
away  from  the  unexposed  parts  and  deposited  as  silver  on  the  exposed  parts. 
Thus,  one  may  say  that  developing  and  fixing  are  going  on  simultaneously,  and 
that  if  development  be  sufficiently  prolonged  the  plate  would  ultimately  be 
fixed  and  no  silver  at  all  go  down  the  sink. 

Bolting  Cloth  or  Milling  Silk — I  do  not  know  by  what  name  this  very 
useful  material  is  known  in  America.  Here  it  has  these  two  names,  because 
its  original  and  present  chief  use  is  in  the  milling  of  wheat  into  flour.  This 
silk  net  being  used  for  “bolting”  or  sifting  out  the  coarse  bran  from  the  fine 
parts  of  the  flour.  The  photographer  until  lately  has  used  it  as  a  diffusing 
screen  when  enlarging  a  strong-contrast  negative.  A  piece  of  this  material 
is  stretched  flat  on  a  suitable  light  frame,  or  mounted  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and 
put  half  an  inch  or  so  away  from  and  in  front  of  the  bromide  paper  on  the 
enlarging  easel.  The  effect  is  two  fold.  It  softens  out  detail,  and  it  softens 
light  and  shade  contrasts.  Lately  it  has  come  into  use  in  a  new  direction,  viz., 
as  a  diffusing  and  scattering  screen  when  using  artificial  light,  flash  or  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  does  not  stop  nearly  so  much  light  as  does  the  usual 
tissue  paper  screen  and  is  equally  effective  as  regards  scattering  and  softening. 

Ten  Per  Cent.  Solutions  for  some  inscrutable  cause  seems  to  be  a  terrible 
stumbling  block  to  not  a  few  photographers,  if  one  may  form  an  opinion  from 
the  number  of  queries  that  come  my  way.  And  yet,  what  is  easier  than  to 
take  ten  coins  all  alike — of  any  denomination,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  ten 
nails,  screws,  “anything”  provided  they  are  all  alike  in  weight,  use  one  to 
weigh  against  the  solid  and  the  other  nine  to  weigh  against  the  solvent.  This 
resulting  mixture  weighs  io  units,  which  contains  i  unit  of  solid,  or,  ioo 
parts  weight  of  such  mixture  contains  io  parts  weight  of  solid,  i.  e.,  a  io  per 
ioo,  i.  e.,  “cent"  solution.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  the  weight  of  the  coins 
in  use  in  the  States,  but  it  may  convey  a  hint  to  mention  that  ten  of  our 
farthings,  or  three  pennies,  weigh  one  ounce;  so  if  we  counterpoise  the  empty 
bottle,  then  add  one  farthing  and  add  solid  to  balance,  remove  the  farthing  and 
add  three  pennies  and  add  solvent  to  balance,  again  we  get  a  io  per  cent,  solu- 
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tion  with  any  solvent.  In  the  case  of  water,  a  fluid  measured  once  should 
weigh  an  ounce  of  437^  grains,. 

Sulphite  Fog — Recent  investigations  have  shown  us  that  soda  sulphite 
in  connection  with  hydroquinone  and  caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda  may  be 
a  hitherto  unsuspected  cause  of  fog.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  a  fog  producing  agent  the  less  the  agent  the  less  the  fog, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  There  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  minimum  fog  propor¬ 
tion  so  that  any  considerable  departure  above  or  below  this  strength  is 
inadvisable.  It  would  appear  that  about  12  grains  of  crystal  soda  sulphite 
per  ounce  of  developer  is  the  best  proportion.  One  important  point  to  remem¬ 
ber — that  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Berkeley  to  whom  we  owe  the  use  of 
sulphite  in  photographic  developers — is  that  if  for  any  reason  we  dilute  our 
developer — as  in  stand  or  tank  work,  for  instance,  we  should  proportionally 
increase  the  quantity  of  sulphite  as  we  increase  the  quantity  of  water. 

A  Hint  for  Flashlight  Workers — I  was  present  quite  recently  at  a  meeting 
of  experts  in  this  work,  when  a  curious  point  of  great  practical  importance 
cropped  up,  and  as  it  was  a  new  point  to  some  of  the  old  hands,  I  give  it  to 
all  and  sundry.  Every  one  knows  of  course  that  he  must  guard  against  light 
direct  from  the  flash  entering  the  lens.  But  supposing  we  are  working  in  an 
apartment  where  there  are  walls  or  other  mirrors  in  front  of  the  camera. 
Clearly  this  is  very  nearly  but  not  quite  as  bad  as  having  a  flashlight  facing 
the  camera  as  the  mirror  will  reflect  not  all  the  light,  of  course,  but  most 
probably  quite  enough  to  produce  a  detrimental  amount  of  fog.  And  as  the 
dark  shadow-parts  of  most  flashlight  negatives  do  not  suflfer  from  excess  of 
detail  and  gradations,  anything  like  general  fog  on  the  plate  is  particularly 
unwelcome. 


TWO  BUMPS  ON  A  LOG  Harry  A.  Thompson 
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FILMING  A  LION 

IG-GAME  hunters  who  all  go  well  armed  in  the 
jungles  are  a  long  way  behind  Cherry  Kearton  when 
it  comes  to  experiencing  novel  thrills.  The  risks 
they  run  of  being  clawed,  gored,  or  chewed  up  fur¬ 
nish  a  whole  lot  of  excitement,  but  their  weapons 
make  them  feel  a  certain  degree  of  security  nearly 
all  the  time,  whereas  Kearton  has  every  reason  to 
feel  insecure  whenever  he  is  stalking  dangerous 
prowlers.  He  usually  carries  nothing  more  deadly 
than  a  motion-picture  camera,  and  is  not  particu¬ 
lar  about  having  himself  guarded  by  native  flunkies. 
Mr.  Kearton,  who  is  a  Yorkshireman,  is  more  than 
a  camera  operator  with  a  love  of  adventure ;  he  is 
a  naturalist  of  the  new  school,  and,  working  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Richard,  who  does  the  writing,  he  is  making  natural  history  interesting,  which 
obviously  means  a  great  deal.  Some  of  his  hazardous  adventures  were  nar¬ 
rated  in  McClure's,  by  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele.  One  was  when  he  met  up  with 
a  lion  in  East  Africa.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Masai  warriors,  and 
it  was  the  only  time  on  an  expedition  of  his  own  that  a  wild  animal  was  ever 
touched.  We  read: 

It  was  through  the  kindness  and  influence  of  Lord  Delamere  that  Kear¬ 
ton  was  enabled  to  go  out  with  a  body  of  these  warriors  on  a  lion-hunt.  The 
only  other  white  man  on  the  expedition  was  the  Hon  Barclay  Cole,  brother- 
in-law  of  Lord  Delamere;  and,  at  the  stipulation  of  the  warriors,  no  firearms 
whatsoever  were  carried.  Kearton  was  personally  attended  by  “Mac”  (short 
for  Mohammed),  the  native  boy  he  had  trained  through  many  campaigns. 

*  *  *  The  rest  of  the  party  were  made  up  of  the  camera  porters  and 

four  Somali  horsemen. 

All  in  all,  Kearton  made  films  of  five  lion-fights  on  this  trip.  One  of  them, 
at  least,  is  a  triumph,  not  only  as  a  picture,  but  as  an  illustration  of  what  a 
man  can  do  in  a  tight  place. 

A  runner  came  into  camp,  one  afternoon,  with  word  that  the  four  Somali 
horsemen  were  “holding  up”  a  lion  at  a  certain  place  on  the  plain.  Kearton 
was  flat  on  his  back  with  a  fever  of  104  degrees.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
for  him  to  attempt  the  sortie  on  his  own  feet,  but  four  of  the  porters  were 
ordered  to  take  up  his  cot. 

In  ten  minutes  the  war-party  streamed  out  across  the  plain:  Cole 
mounted,  Kearton  jolting  and  plunging  between  his  four  carriers,  the  camera 
boys  trotting  along  with  the  machines,  and  the  Masai  in  a  long  thin  file,  pro¬ 
gressing  at  their  own  peculiar  gait,  which  is  something  between  a  fast  walk 
and  a  slow  run. 

It  is  an  open  land,  the  East  African  game  country,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  clumps  of  brush  and  solitary  thorn-trees,  and  cut  up  by  innumerable 
dongas — somewhat  like  the  arroyos  of  our  own  Western  plains,  except  that 
they  are  generally  choked  with  bushes.  Here  on  the  open  veldt  they  found  the 
Somali  riders  at  their  precarious  game  of  “cross-tag.”  The  lion  could  be  seen 
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in  occasional  glimpses,  bounding  through  the  grass  and  scrub  this  way  and  that 
after  the  tantalizing  players,  who  passed  him  from  one  to  another  with  pol¬ 
ished  team-work,  always  bringing  him  back  inevitably  to  his  starting-point. 
In  this  way  they  “hold  up”  a  lion  in  the  open  for  hours  at  a  time. 

At  a  hundred  yards  the  Masai  prepared  for  action,  moving  to  the  left 
and  opening  out  in  a  wide  crescent.  Kearton  got  up  from  his  cot,  took  the 
machine  and  tripod  from  the  boys,  and,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  spearmen,  moved 
up  toward  the  Somali  and  the  lion.  To  the  left  the  Masai,  fifteen  in  number, 
advanced  in  the  traditional  manner,  waving  their  spears.  No  sound  save 
the  tinkling  of  the  leader's  rattle  came  from  the  dark  line.  The  horsemen  be¬ 
gan  to  draw  off,  their  part  in  the  drama  finished.  Everything  was  going 
smoothly,  according  to  program.  Having  noted  these  things,  the  sick  man 
put  his  eye  to  the  sights  and  commenced  to  turn  the  shutter. 

Now,  here  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  connected  with  the  taking  of  ani¬ 
mated  pictures :  once  the  operator  has  his  eye  to  the  sights,  he  seems  to  pass 
into  a  state  of  mesmerism,  losing  all  consciousness  of  the  world  about  him. 
It  is  a  fact  that  an  operator,  following  the  flight  of  a  bird  coming  directly 
over  his  head,  will  never  know  he  is  falling  until  his  head  hits  the  ground. 
Even  perspective  loses  its  significance. 

Kearton  was  so  intent  upon  his  work  that  it  was  only  the  shouts  of  two 
spearsmen  that  aroused  him  to  the  fact  that  the  lion  had  bolted  and  was 
bounding  away  across  the  plain.  Picking  up  his  machine,  he  took  up  the 
chase,  as  did  all  his  men.  The  story  continues : 

After  half  a  mile  it  seemed  to  Kearton  that  he  could  go  no  farther.  The 
fever  had  so  burned  away  his  strength  that  he  was  afraid  at  every  step  he 
would  drop.  For  some  unknown  reason,  the  Somali  appeared  to  have  slowed 
down  not  far  ahead.  Coming  alongside  of  a  little  clump  of  brush  he  eased 
down  to  a  walk  completely  “done.”  The  quinine  he  had  been  taking,  thirty 
grains  a  day,  had  so  affected  his  head,  that  he  was  almost  deaf ;  he  felt,  rather 
than  heard,  a  pounding  on  the  earth  to  his  left,  and  looking  up  caught  sight 
of  Cole  bearing  past,  close  in,  at  a  full  gallop. 

“Lion  in  the  bush,  Kearton !”  the  rider  shouted,  gesticulating  toward  the 
brush.  “Lion  in  the  bush 

“I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  right,”  says  Kearton,  “and  there  he  was,  sure 
enough.  He  was  crouching  under  a  scraggly  branch,  his  tail  whipping  his 
back,  and  his  mouth  three  parts  open,  seven  yards  away.  He  was  looking  at 
me  and  growling,  and  through  the  leaves  I  could  see  his  huge  front  paws  drag¬ 
ging  back  and  tearing  up  the  earth. 

“Well,  it  was  about  as  tight  a  place  as  I  ever  care  to  get  into.  I  daren’t 
look  away,  and,  for  all  I  knew,  there  was  nobody  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
me.  I  think  I  swore — I  always  do  when  I  get  into  a  corner,  although  I  am 
not  ordinarily  a  profane  man.  I  know  I  began  to  back  away  slowly,  keep¬ 
ing  my  eye  on  the  chap  all  the  time.  The  trouble  was  that  I  could  have  no 
idea  what  he  was  going  to  do.  In  open-ground  fighting,  you  can  always  tell 
that  the  beast  isn’t  going  to  charge,  so  long  as  he  pounces  up  and  down  and 
whoofs  at  you.  That’s  very  different  from  the  lion’s  ‘charge,’  when  he  comes 
along  close  down  on  his  belly  and  at  about  the  rate  of  an  express  train. 

“When  I’d  come  back  about  eight  yards  I  put  down  the  machine  and  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  the  handle.  ‘Kearton,’  I  said,  ‘either  you  are  going  to  get  him  or 
he  is  going  to  get  you,  and  it’ll  be  no  use  to  bolt.’  I’m  a  bit  of  a  fatalist,  you 
know.  It’s  a  queer  thing,  though.  I  knew  I  wasn’t  turning  fast  enough,  and 
I  kept  telling  myself  so,  over  and  over;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn’t  make 
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my  hand  go  faster.  I’ve  found  it’s  always  so  in  a  tight  place.  I  can  see  it 
when  the  pictures  are  run  through  afterward. 

“I  kept  watching  him  across  the  sights  for  what  seemed  a  terrible  stretch 
of  time.  At  last,  from  a  little  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  a  line  of  black  sweeping 
up.  It  was  the  Masai.  Of  a  sudden,  the  lion  snarled  and  charged  out  of  the 
bush.  Two  of  the  warriors  had  thrown  their  spears.  As  another  struck,  the 
beast  opened  up  with  the  full  battle-roar  of  his  kind — he’d  only  been  coughing 
at  me.  The  Masai  ran  in  closer,  some  of  them  throwing  more  spears,  all  jeer¬ 
ing  and  taunting,  trying  to  get  him  further  into  the  open. 

“He  came  slowly  at  first,  biting  at  the  stinging  spears,  tearing  up  the 
ground  in  monstrous  big  gashes,  and  roaring  the  roar  that  strikes  one  in  the 
chest  and  vibrates  out  of  the  back.  Then  he  charged,  right  into  the  thick  of 
them.  I  have  it  on  the  film,  but  it  is  silent  there  and  one  can  gain  no  idea  at 
all  of  the  awful  tumult — the  monstrous  pandemonium  of  roaring,  growling, 
yelling,  and  screaming. 

“He  was  dead  in  ten  seconds,  driven  through  and  through  with  the  Masai 
spears,  but  not  before  he  had  bowled  over  and  wounded  three  of  the  warriors. 
I  have  never  seen  the  like  of  that  sight  in  my  life.  It  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  fierceness  with  which  they  throw  them  when  I  say  that  one  of  the  spears 
went  clear  through  the  lion  and  through  the  thick  of  a  man’s  arm  lying 
beneath.” 

After  the  fight  Kearton  collapsed.  He  knew  nothing  until  he  came  to 
life  again  in  camp.  But  his  camera  boys  carried  back  in  the  little  dark 
chamber  one  of  the  finest  lion-pictures  ever  traced  upon  a  film. 
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THE  REAL  THING  Fred  J.  Gunther 


THL  RELAL  THING 

Racine,  Wis.,  March  8,  1913. 

To  the  Editor  Photographic  Times. 

Dear  Sir : — 

Some  time  last  winter  the  Times  published  a  photo  of  an  ice  yacht  sailing 
on  two  runners.  In  the  accompanying  article  the  author  explains  that  the 
boat  was  standing  dead  still  and  was  propped  up  with  a  post  when  photo  was 
taken. 

Beg  to  submit  the  enclosed  print  which  is  the  real  thing.  Craft  was  travell¬ 
ing  about  25  miles  per  hour  being  manipulated  by  the  helmsman  to  “bring  her 
up'’  just  as  she  was  passing  before  the  camera.  Taken  with  Turner  Reich  lens 
and  Volute  shutter.  If  this  print  has  sufficient  good  qualities,  would  be 
pleased  to  see  it  reproduced  in  the  “Times"  in  the  near  future,. 

Yours  truly, 

FRED  J.  GUNTHER. 


Editorial  Notes 


HE  accompanying  initial  letter  illustration  was  sent 
us  by  an  esteemed  subscriber,  Mr.  George  Off,  of 
Sharpsville,  Ind.  This  attractive  little  Fall  picture 
is  properly  entitled  “Autumn.” 
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ITH  this  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times  we  are  making  another  change  in 
this  magazine  which  we  hope  our  readers 
will  like.  We  are  extending  the  reading  matter 
through  some  of  the  advertising  pages,  alternating 
a  reading  with  an  advertising  page,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  now  quite  general  with  class  publica¬ 
tions.  We  also  use  an  occasional  illustration  to  em¬ 
bellish  the  advertising  pages.  We  hope  all  our 
readers  will  examine  the  advertisements  each  month 
and  be  good  enough  to  mention  The  Times  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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OUR  cover  illustration  this  month,  as  well  as  the  frontispiece,  are  from 
film  negatives  by  Mr.  Floyd  Vail,  who  has  contributed  so  many  notable 
pictures  to  this  magazine.  The  cover  illustration  is  a  direct  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  a  four  by  five  negative  and  is  a  picture  which  has  been  much  ad¬ 
mired  whenever  shown.  The  frontispiece  is  from  an  enlarged  print,  and  does 
not  quite  do  the  original  full  justice,  as  there  is  a  slight  loss  of  detail  in  the 
rather  delicate  sky.  It  is  entitled  “The  Sandy  Shore.” 


$$$$$$ 


WF  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  show  our  readers,  this  month,  some  of  the 
more  notable  pictures  which  were  shown  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club.  Wilkes-Barre  always  gives  notable 
exhibitions,  and  the  very  best  pictorial  photographers  of  the  country  send 
examples  of  their  work  to  these  exhibitions.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Will  1).  Brodhun,  who  had  charge  of  the  Exhibition,  we  are  enabled  to  show 
our  readers  these  excellent  examples  of  pictorial  photography.  The  subjects 
are  well  assorted,  to  cover  the  various  fields  of  photographic  activity,  as  will 
be  seen,  and  the  titles  and  authors  in  connection  with  the  statement  that  they 
were  shown  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club,  will  serve  to  identify  them 
for  our  readers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  played  an  important  part  in  the  Polar  Expedition  of 
the  heroic  Captain  Scott.  A  number  of  films  were  exposed  at  the 
South  Pole  itself,  and  were  successfully  developed  later  by  Captain 
Evans.  Some  of  these  pictures  showed  the  party  at  the  Pole,  and  others  were 
good  negatives  of  the  Norwegian  Tent,  as  Captain  Scott’s  party  found  it. 
The  collection  of  films  was  found  with  the  diary  and  other  scientific  records 
of  the  Scott  Expedition,  near  the  dead  bodies  of  the  gallant  explorers. 

$$$$$$ 


THE  practical  worker  will  find  it  very  helpful  to  know  that  he  may  reckon 
6  inches  from  the  illuminant  with  gaslight  paper  as  equivalent  to  4  feet 
with  bromide  paper  of  average  speed.  Thus,  if  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  expose  his  gaslight  paper  for  40  seconds  at  six  inches  from  the 
light  (a  No.  5  Bray’s  burner,  for  instance),  then  with  the  same  negative, 
same  printing  light,  and  bromide  paper  he  will  give  the  same  exposure  (40  sec.) 
at  four  feet  from  the  light.  If  he  prefers  to  expose  at  2  feet  the  exposure 
will  be  10  seconds.  The  following  developer  may  be  used  for  both  papers : 
Water  10  oz,,  sodium  sulphite  y2  oz.,  potassium  bromide  5  gr.,  amidol  or 
diamidophenol  30  gr.  An  acid  fixing  bath  is  advisable,  such,  for  instance,  as 
hypo  4  oz.,  warm  water  to  make  20  ozs, ;  when  this  is  cold  add  potass,  meta- 
bisulphite  oz.  Bromide  paper  cannot  be  manipulated  in  naked  gaslight,  but 
a  safe  yellow  light  filter  must  be  used. 

$$$$$$ 


TO  the  uninitiated,  many  photographs  of  architectural  interiors  have  a 
“wrong”  look,  though  the  critics  are  unable  to  say  exactly  what  it  is 
that  is  at  fault.  The  nearer  parts  of  the  building  look  too  large  and 
too  near,  while  the  distant  parts  seem  too  small  and  too  far  away.  Generally 
the  cause  of  these  exaggerations  or  faulty  perspective  is  the  use  of  a  lens  of 
too  short  focal  length,  when  one  takes  into  account  the  size  of  the  picture  and 
the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  it  will  probably  be  viewed.  It  may  not  be 
known  to  all  photographers  that  if  we  are  to  get  the  most  realistic  effect  by 
viewing  a  print  we  should  look  at  it  with  one  eye  only,  and  that  eye  should  be 
about  as  far  from  the  print  as  the  lens  was  from  the  plate  when  the  exposure 
was  made. 

$$$$$$ 


NOW,  the  normal  eye  of  a  middle-aged  person  cannot  be  accommodated 
to  read  small  type  or  see  detail  in  a  photograph  at  a  distance  from 
the  eye  less  than  about  6  inches,.  Usually  that  distance  means  con¬ 
scious  strain.  But  a  6  inch  focus  lens  is  commonly  used  with  a  quarter-plate 
camera.  The  average  adult  usually  holds  his  book  12  inches  or  15  inches 
from  his  eye,  and  so  automatically  employs  this  distance  when  looking  at 
a  small  photograph,  and  accordingly  gets  a  somewhat  falsified  impression. 
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To  view  such  a  print  at  focal  length  distance  from  the  eye  unaided  would 
involve  too  much  strain.  But  let  him  make  a  fair-sized  pin-hole  in  a  small 
piece  of  opaque  card,  and  hold  this  close  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  he  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  print  when  held  at  focal-length  distance  from 
the  eye.  If  the  experiment  be  made  with  a  print  from  a  4  inch  focus  lens, 
it  will  be  more  convincing,  as  without  the  pinhole  aid,  little  or  nothing  but 
a  blur  can  be  seen  at  4  inches  from  the  eye,. 

$«$$$$ 

IN  amateur  camera  portraiture  one  of  the  factors  whose  importance  is 
seldom  realized  is  the  point  of  view  seen  by  the  lens.  Frequently  the 
worker  is  content  to  stand  at  one  side  of  the  camera  and  view  his  sitter 
with  both  eyes,  which  are  on  a  different  level  to  that  of  the  lens.  The  lens 
view  and  the  two-eyes  view  thus  differ  in  two  important  directions,  viz., 
position  and  relief.  If  the  worker  stands  behind  the  camera  and  views  his 
subject  just  over  the  top  of  the  camera  that  is  better.  If  he  uses  one  eye 
only  that  is  better  still ;  but  the  best  point  of  view  is  that  obtained  by  placing 
the  head  just  in  front  of  the  lens  and  viewing  the  subject  with  one  eye  only. 
When  both  eyes  are  used  we  may  easily  fail  to  notice  undesirable  effects  due 
to  foreshortening  that  the  one-eyed  lens  will  render.  Similar  effects  may 
escape  attention  when  viewing  the  inverted  image  on  the  ground  glass. 


CAT-TAILS  Harry  D.  Williar 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


TO  TELL  WHEN  PRINTS  ARE  FIXED. 

To  the  fixing  bath  is  added  a  i%  solu¬ 
tion  of  eosine.  An  unfixed  print  becomes 
reddish  in  this  solution  from  the  eosine. 
When  fully  fixed  the  color  disappears. 

“Apollo,”  Vol.  18,  No.  419. 
&  4* 

CEMENT  FOR  PORCELAIN  DISHES. 

Here  is  a  cement  easily  prepared  and 
suitable  for  porcelain  as  well  as  for  stone, 
glass,  bone,  horn  and  wooden  objects.  Four 
parts  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  one  part  of 
gum  arabic  are  stirred  into  a  thick  paste 
with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  borax. 
This  cement  becomes  stone  hard  in  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours. 

“Apollo,”  Vol.  18,  No.  419. 

■NT  Sp 

PHOTOGRAPHING  SILVER  WARE. 

The  usual  direction  for  photographing 
silverware  is  to  fill  the  vessels  with  ice  or 
cold  water.  A  better  way  is  to  place  them  in 
a  cold,  dry  place  or  refrigerator.  On 
bringing  them  into  a  warm  room  moisture 
will  rapidly  condense  on  the  surface.  One 
must  then  wait  until  most  of  the  moisture 
has  evaporated.  This  tones  down  the  little 
high  lights  but  without  losing  them. 

If  bright  high  lights  are  desired  a  short 
exposure  should  be  made  as  soon  as  all 
the  moisture  has  disappeared.  If,  in  the 
case  of  hollow  ware,  the  moisture  evapor¬ 
ates  too  rapidly,  the  vessel  should  be  filled 
with  cotton  wool. 

Another  method  often  suggested  is  to 
cover  the  surface  with  soap,  starch  or  chalk, 
but  these  never  cover  the  objects  evenly. 

Photographische  Chronik,  No.  13,  1912. 
4  sb  4 

A  SIMPLE  COPYING  STAND. 

By  Dr.  Rochhart. 

Among  beginners  and  others  in  pho¬ 
tography,  copying  is  usually  looked  upon 


as  something  very  difficult  and  requiring 
special  apparatus.  And  yet  it  is  really  one 
of  the  simplest  things  in  photography.  For 
instance,  we  wish  to  deliver  a  lecture ;  the 
pictures  we  want  to  show  are  in  a  book. 
By  means  of  a  simple  copying  device  we 
make  the  negatives  and  from  these,  say 
by  contact,  the  slides.  If  the  pages  are 
loose  they  may  be  fastened  to  a  board 
with  thumb  tacks  and  an  ordinary  tripod 
used  for  supporting  the  camera.  Care 


must  be  taken  to  choose  a  position  in 
relation  to  the  light,  that  no  reflections 
from  the  paper  shall  enter  the  lens. 

To  determine  the  proper  exposure,  an 
exposure  meter  will  be  found  useful.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  sharpness  the 
lens  should  be  stopped  down  to  about  F.  24. 

As  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  photograph 
pages  in  bound  books,  we  used  the  following 
simple  expedient :  A  board  80  c.  m.  (32 
in.)  long  and  30  c.  m.  (12  in.)  wide  and 
two  laths  were  used.  The  object  of  the 
latter  is  to  hold  down  the  open  pages  of 
the  book.  The  laths  are  held  in  place  by 
cords,  which  are  fastened  to  nails  driven 
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supplementary  lens  slipping  over  tl! 
regular  Kodak  lens  and  which  materic 
ly  shortens  its  focus.  With  the  fixe 
focus  type  of  Kodak,  the  Portrait  Al 
tachment,  used  in  connection  with  tl 
regular  lens,  brings  an  object  into  foci 
at  a  point  exactly  3^2  feet  from  th 
lens.  This  close  range  enables  one  t 
make  head  and  shoulder  pictures  e 
grown-ups,  three-quarter  pictures  c 
children,  and  possibly  full  figure  pici 
ures  of  baby,  while  the  focusing  typ 
of  Kodak  will  allow  of  pictures  at  distl 
ances  between  2  feet,  8  inches  and 
feet,  depending  upon  the  point  io 
which  the  indicator  is  set  on  the  focus 
ing  scale.  For  instance,  if  a  3A  Kodal 
is  set  for  100  feet,  and  the  Portrait  At-  i 
tachment  slipped  on  over  the  lens,  ar 
object  4  feet  away  will  be  in  correcl 
focus,  while  if  set  at  6  feet,  an  object 
2  feet  8  inches  away  will  be  in  correct 
focus.  So  much  for  the  use  of  thej 
attachment. 

With  a  fixed  source  of  light,  such  as; 
a  window,  various  effects  of  light  can 
be  obtained  by  changing  the  position 
of  the  subject  or  the  camera.  The  best 
light  is  obtained  from  a  north  window. 
It  should  be  high  enough  to  permit  of 
the  lower  part  being  covered  with  a 
piece  of  opaque  cloth  to  a  point  even  | 
with  the  top  of  the  sitter’s  head,  still 
allowing  a  good  volume  of  light  to 
enter  from  above.  This  gives  the  light 
the  proper  direction  for  the  best  effects. 

Place  the  subject  about  three  feet 
away  from  one  side  of  the  window  and 
a  little  back,  so  the  light  will  come 
from  above  and  a  little  to  the  front  of 
the  sitter.  The  light  should  just  fall 
across  the  nose  and  touch  the  cheek  on 
the  shadow  side.  Move  the  subject 
forward  to  a  point  opposite  the  side  of 
the  window  and  a  more  contrasty  light 
is  obtained. 

The  first  position  will  be  found  best, 
but  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  will  be 
too  dark  unless  the  room  has  very  light 
walls.  If  this  is  the  case,  enough  re- 


REPRODUCTION  (rEOUCEd)  FROM  PICTURE  MADE 
With  A  $20  OO  3  A  KODAK  AND  A  FIFTY  CENT 
KODAK  PORTRAIT  ATTACHMENT. 

ORDINARY  WINDOW  LIGHTING. 

KODAK  FILM,  KODAK  TANK  DEVELOPMENT, 

VE  LO  X  PRINT. 

HOME  PORTRAITURE. 

The  amateur  home  portrait  has  a 
charm  that  is  all  its  own,  and  excellent 
results  may  be  secured  with  a  Kodak 
and  Portrait  Attachment. 

The  study  of  light  and  shade  and  ex¬ 
periments  under  varying  conditions  of 
light  are  intensely  interesting,  and  re¬ 
sults  depend  altogether  upon  the  use  of 
good  judgment. 

The  owner  of  a  Kodak  needs  only  a 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment,  which  is  a 
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in  near  the  edges  of  the  board.  In  place 
of  the  tripod  and  the  above  board,  a  more 
practical  arrangement  is  that  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

Karnera  Kunst,  Vol.  9,  No.  1. 

4-^-4- 

SEriA  TONING  WITH  COLLOIDAL  SULPHUR. 

By  A.  and  L.  Lumiere. 

This  new  method  of  sepia  toning  does 
away  with  the  heating  of  the  solution  as 
practised  heretofore.  The  toning  is  done 
at  ordinary  temperature  with  nascent  sul¬ 
phur  in  the  colloidal  condition.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  sulphur  in  this  condition 
'“hypo”  is  mixed  with  some  colloidal  sub¬ 
stance,  like  albumen,  fish  glue,  dextrine  or 
gum  arabic.  To  this  mixture  is  added  some 
acid,  like  hydrochloric ;  this  decomposes 
the  “hypo”  and  the  sulphur  is  set  free.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  of  the  colloid,  the 
sulphur  is  not  precipitated,  but  remains  in 
suspension  forming  an  emulsion-like  mix¬ 
ture. 

English  Metric 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

4  ozs.  Sodium  thiosulphate  125.0  gms. 
8  ozs.  Dextrine,  50%  sol.  250  c.c. 

When  about  to  use  the  above  solution 
add  50  c.c.  ( i2/?,  ozs.)  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
At  first  the  mixture  is  clear  and  has  a 
yellow  color,  but  gradually  the  solution  be¬ 
comes  opalescent.  This  latter  condition  is 
of  no  importance,  for  even  after  several 
hours  no  sulphur  is  precipitated.  The 
print  should  remain  about  twenty-five 
minutes  in  the  solution.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  no  change  in  the  print  will  be 
noticed.  Only  after  washing  for  some  time 
■does  the  print  take  on  a  sepia  tone.  After 
washing  one  and  a  half  hours  the  tone 
will  be  fully  developed  and  without  the 
whites  becoming  yellow.  By  this  process 
a  warm  brown  tone  is  obtained  similar 
to  that  given  by  the  hot  “hypo”-alum  baih. 
It  is  unusual  that  the  toning  takes  place 
only  after  washing  for  some  time.  One 


may  assume  that  the  finely  divided  sul¬ 
phur  is  held  back  by  the  gelatine  of  the 
paper  and  through  the  washing  acts  on 
the  silver.  The  acid  may  be  replaced  by 
alum,  but  this  makes  the  toning  slower. 
However,  in  warm  weather  it  is  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  add  a  little  alum. 

The  Lumieres  have  patented  and  placed 
on  the  market  a  mixture  for  sepia  toning 
consisting  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and  bisul¬ 
phate  and  dextrine.  This  mixture  needs 
only  to  be  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  it 
is  ready  for  use. 

Photographische  Industrie,  No.  4,  1913. 
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AMOUNT  OF  SILVER  IN  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 

By  Dr.  Fritz  Kropf. 

The  author  determined  the  amount  of 
silver  in  bromide  prints  made  by  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  from  large  rolls  of  bro¬ 
mide  paper.  The  silver  was  converted  into 
chloride  by  treating  the  prints  with  potas¬ 
sium  ferricyanide  and  bromide  and  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  silver  chloride  with '  sodium  thio¬ 
sulphate.  The  silver  was  then  precipitated 
as  silver  sulphide  with  ammonium  sulphide. 
The  silver  sulphide  was  then  dissolved  in 
warm  diluted  nitric  acid  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  titrated  with  ammonium  thiocyanate. 
In  1,000  cards  showing  ordinary  pictures 
was  found  3.67  gms.  (55  grains)  of  sil¬ 
ver  worth  about  six  cents.  The  bromide 
paper  before  exposure  had  per  meter  (39 
inches)  1.30  gms.  (20  grains)  of  silver. 
This  showed  that  13%  had  been  used. 

In  the  case  of  light  pictures  8%  was 
left  in  the  prints  while  those  with  a  dark 
background  had  30%  of  the  original  sil¬ 
ver.  Five  other  makes  of  bromide  papers 
were  tested,  the  running  meter  (39  inches) 
of  64  c.m.  (25^4  inches)  in  breadth,  varied 
from  0.790  gm.  to  1.400  gms.  (12  to  22 
grains).  The  average  value  of  the  con¬ 
tained  silver  was  two  cents. — Photo.  Rund¬ 
schau,  1912. 
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fleeted  light  may  be  had  on  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face  without  a  reflector. 

To  see  the  effect  of  reflected  light, 
hold  a  piece  of  white  cardboard,  about 
two  feet  square,  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face,  and  slowly  move  it  forward 
till  the  shadow  is  illuminated.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  very  easy  to  get  too 
much  reflected  light.  Only  enough 
light  should  be  thrown  into  the  shadow 
to  give  detail  with  an  exposure  that 
will  not  be  so  long  as  to  over-expose 
the  highlights  and  make  them  chalky 
white.  This  is  called  balancing  the 
light.  The  reflector  may  be  a  large 
piece  of  white  cardboard  tacked  to  a 
stick  and  held  in  the  hand  during  the 
exposure,  or  a  towel  or  other  white  ob¬ 
ject  thrown  over  the  back  of  a  high 
chair,  but  it  should  be  placed  slightly 
in  front  and  to  one  side  of  the  subject. 
If  the  reflector  is  too  much  to  the  side, 
the  light  will  appear  to  be  coming  from 
both  sides  of  the  face  and  the  greatest 
shadow  will  be  along  one  side  of  the 
nose  instead  of  back  about  the  ear. 

Once  a  suitable  lighting  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  the  Kodak  may  be  moved  to 
get  most  any  view  of  the  subject’s  face 
without  changing  the  lighting,  always 
keeping  the  distance  between  the  lens 
and  the  eye  of  the  subject  the  same. 
The  distance  should  be  exact,  and  is 
best  obtained  with  a  tape  marked  in 
feet  and  inches. 

If  a  three-quarter  length  portrait  is  to 
be  made,  the  opaque  cloth  may  have 
to  be  taken  off  the  lower  half  of  the 
window  to  give  enough  light  on  the 
figure.  This  is  usually  necessary  when 
the  clothing  is  dark,  while  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  wears  a  very  light  dress,  a  piece  of 
white  cloth  may  take  the  place  of  the 
opaque  one.  This  will  give  sufficient 
light  on  the  drapery  but  not  as  strong 
as  that  on  the  face.  In  these  pictures 
the  reflector  should  reach  to  the  floor. 

If  an  old  person  with  white  hair  is 
being  photographed,  and  the  light 


seems  too  strong  on  the  head,  a  small 
screen  of  cloth  or  cardboard  may  be 
held  in  a  position  to  cut  off  this  strong! 
light  and  greatly  improve  the  effect. 


FLASHLIGHT 
PORTRAITURE. 

]  Once  the  ama¬ 
teur  has  secured  a 
j  fair  knowledge  of  j 
I  how  to  control  the 
t  of  the  ordin- 
window,  the 
same  p ri  nci- 
ples  may  be 
made  to  apply 
to  the  making 
of  portraits  by  ' 
flashlight.  A 
light  wooden 
f  r  a  m  e  w  o  r-k 
covered  with 
c  heese-cloth 
corresponds  to 
the  window 
and  a  small 
square  frame 
hinged  to  the 
top  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  same  material  may  be  set 
at  any  angle  to  diffuse  the  top  light. 

The  flash  sheet  is  placed  a  couple  of 
feet  behind  this  screen  and  at  a  height 
sufficient  to  give  the  proper  illumina¬ 
tion  for  a  bust  or  three-quarter  length 
portrait.  An  opaque  curtain  may  be 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  screen 
and  drawn  up  to  the  desired  height  for 
the  head  and  shoulder  portraits  or 
lowered  for  figures. 

Flash  sheets  will  be  found  best  for 
portraiture,  where  absolutely  instantan¬ 
eous  exposures  are  not  necessary,  and 
the  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  Holder  is  a 
most  convenient  means  of  holding  the 
flash  sheet  while  it  is  being  lighted. 
The  holder  may  be  set  on  a  tripod  or 
held  in  the  hand  while  a  match  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  flash  sheet  through  a  small 


(2) 


Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  cor  tribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.1 


DRY  MOUNTING. 

In  using  Dry  Mounting  Tissue,  admir¬ 
able  in  most  ‘  respects,  one  difficulty  has 
been  encountered.  The  edge  of  the  iron 
frequently  leaves  its  mark  across  the  print, 
in  spite  of  the  intervening  sheet  of  paper. 
If  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  no  mark  will  be  left. 

Alice  F.  Foster. 

*  *  * 

MAKING  A  DARK  ROOM  DARK. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  amateur 
desires  to  fit  out  a  small  dark  room  in  the 
cellar  or  in  the  attic  as  a  photographic 
dark  room,  but  the  fact  that  the  room  he 
desires  to  use  is  poorly  constructed  so  that 
the  light  filters  through  cracks  in  the 
sheathing,  whether  it  be  plaster  or  matched 
pine,  he  gives  up  in  despair  what  with  a 
little  effort  could  be  made  to  answer  bis 
purpose  exactly. 

The  purchase  of  a  few  pounds  of  or¬ 
dinary  building  paper,  a  quarter’s  worth  at 
most,  applied  in  the  following  manner  will 
solve  the  problem  expeditiously.  Cut  off 
sheets  of  the  paper  which  are  long  enough 
to  cover  the  walls  from  top  to  bottom. 
Starting  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  place 
the  first  sheet  so  as  to  have  one-third  of 
its  width  on  one  wall  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  on  the  adjoining.  The  paper 
can  be  fastened  in  place  with  ordinary  cut 
tacks,  driving  each  one  through  a  small 
piece  of  cardboard  about  one  inch  square 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  paper  will  not 
pull  it  over  the  head  of  the  tack.  Lap  the 
next  strip  six  inches  over  the  first,  starting 
on  the  right  hand  edge  and  continue  around 
the  room,  always  taking  care  to  have  a 
single  sheet  folded  into  each  corner  as  at 
the  start. 

The  doors  can  be  rendered  light  proof  by 
allowing  about  four  inches  of  the  paper  to 


extend  over  the  hinged  side  and  placing 
a  piece  of  paper  along  each  of  the  other 
edges  of  the  door,  tacking  them  upon  the 
door  itself  and  allowing  them  to  project 
several  inches  over  the  joints.  This  in¬ 
cludes  top  and  bottom  also,  the  strip 
covering  the  latter  being  bent  and  trained 
in  such  a  manner  so  that  it  will  not  fold 
under  the  crevice  under  the  door  as  it  is 
opened. 

I  used  this  method  successfully  in  a  cellar 
room,  wrapping  sections  of  the  paper  about 
the  water  pipes,  etc.,  and  it  is  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way. 

If  your  house  is  wired  for  electricity  a 
good  dark  room  lamp  can  be  made  by  using 
a  starch  box  (Kingston’s  six  pounds) 
and  covering  it  with  the  building  paper  all 
round,  gluing  the  strips  in  place.  The  cover 
is  then  cut  with  a  square  hole,  say  four 
inches  on  a  side,  and  a  sheet  of  ruby  paper 
glued  over  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside 
of  the  opening.  A  strip  of  the  building 
paper  is  then  secured  to  the  top  of  the 
cover  so  as  to  lap  over  the  joint,  and  a 
similar  piece  is  secured  to  the  sides  of  the 
box  and  bent  to  cover  the  sliding  joint  of 
the  cover  on  sides  and  bottom.  The  light 
wire  is  let  through  a  small  hole  in  the  open¬ 
ing  end  of  the  box  and  the  socket  fastened 
inside.  If  this  box  is  then  painted  or  enam¬ 
elled  white  inside,  by  using  a  forty  watt 
Mazda  lamp  or  a  thirty-two  candle  power 
carbon,  it  makes  an  excellent  printing  light, 
of  course  a  ten  watt  Mazda  or  a  four  candle 
power  carbon  lamp  is  sufficient  light  for 
developing.  The  device  may  be  made  more 
complete  by  arranging  a  switch  to  control 
the  light  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  In 
this  way  the  light  may  be  shut  off  during 
development  to  be  switched  on  whenever 
necessary  to  examine  the  plate. 

Walter  S.  Meyers. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


hole  in  the  back.  “  By  Flashlight’  ’  is 
a  profusely  illustrated  booklet  which 
goes  further  into  this  subject,  while 
“At  Home  with  the  Kodak”  tells 
most  interestingly  of  the  pleasures  of 
Home  Photography. 

Either  or  both  of  these  booklets  are 
free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Make  your  Lantern 
Slides  on  Unbreakable 
Velox  Lantern  Slide 
Films. 


They  are  as  easy  to  make  as 
Velox  prints,  require  the  same 
light  for  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment,  the  same  chemicals  for 
developing  and  fixing,  and  the 
slides  can  be  made  direct  from 
your  Kodak  negatives  at  the 


The 

Kodiopticon 


is  the  most  simple,  safe  and 
efficient  projection  lantern  for 
home  entertainment.  The 
powerful  Mazda  lamp  with  its 
concentrated  filament  affords 
perfect  illumination,  the  pic¬ 
tures  thrown  on  the  screen 
being  clear  and  brilliant. 

The  Kodiopticon  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Connection  is  made  with  any 
ordinary  electric  lamp  socket 


same  time  you  are  making  your 
Velox  prints.  The  process  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  exposure 
is  approximately  one  half  as 
much  as  for  Special  Velox — the 
development  a  little  longer,  but 
the  same  chemicals  are  used. 
Full  instructions  in  each  pack¬ 
age.  Velox  Lantern  Slide  Film, 
30  cents  per  dozen. 


by  means  of  a  cord  and  plug 
which  is  a  part  of  the  outfit. 
The  Kodiopticon  uses  either 
Velox  Lantern  Slides  or  the 
regulation  glass  lantern  slides. 
Hand  Feed  Arc  Lamps  for 
110  or  220  Volts  are  supplied 
at  a  slightly  increased  price. 

Kodiopticon  complete  with  Mazda 
lamp,  and  carrying  case,  -  $20.00 
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Items  of  Interest  I 


The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  have  is¬ 
sued  their  circular  of  an  advertising  con¬ 
test,  in  which  they  offer  $900.00  in  cash 
prizes.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
theses  prizes  are  not  offered  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  sample  prints  or  negatives 
made  with  their  goods.  Merely  pretty  pic¬ 
tures,  merely  artistic  pictures  will  not  be 
considered.  The  pictures  must  in  some 
way  connect  up  with  the  Kodak  idea — must 
show  the  pleasure  that  is  to  be  derived 
from  picture  taking  or  the  simplicity  of 
the  Kodak  system,  or  suggest  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Kodak  goods.  Must,  in  short, 
help  to  sell  Kodak  goods,  by  illustration  of 
some  one  of  the  many  points  in  their  favor. 

There  are  two  prizes  in  the  grand  prize 
class,  which  is  only  to  professional  photog¬ 
raphers  who  have  won  prizes  in  previous 
contests,  and  we  presume  that  these  prizes 
will  be  closely  contested.  Full  particulars 
to  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

4^  4  4^ 

A  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photography  is  considered  so  much  more 
3f  an  art  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States  that  schools  of  a  considerable  size, 
and  having  a  large  staff  of  instructors,  are 
ievoted  to  its  teaching  alone.  One  of  the 
inest  of  these  schools  is  the  Teaching  and 
Experimental  Institute  for  Photography, 
at  Munich.  The  contributions  to  this  school 
from  the  government,  the  city  of  Munich 
and  private  citizens,  make  a  total  of  $8,000 
a  year. 

The  school  has  no  less  than  90  rooms, 
among  them  being  included  two  skylight 
studios,  four  modern  drawing-room  studios, 
3ne  reform  studio,  seven  dark-rooms,  sev¬ 
eral  laboratories  for  enlargement  and  re¬ 
productions,  the  departments  for  copper 
etching  and  autotype,  and  of  photography 
for  criminal  investigation,  rooms  for  test¬ 
ing  materials,  photochemical  laboratory, 


Roentgen  department,  draftsmen’s  and 
printers’  rooms,  library,  etc. 

4;  4i  4^ 

AN  EXPOSURE  INDICATOR  FOR  FILM  CAMERAS. 

Probably  all  users  of  roll-film  cameras 
have  had  the  experience  of  finding,  upon 
developing  the  film,  some  much  coveted 
view  sharing  its  section  of  the  film  with 
some  alien  scene.  A  recent  invention 
which  will  prevent  double  exposures  has 
been  patented  by  a  Connecticut  man.  This 
is  an  attachment  which  will,  upon  oper¬ 
ating  the  shutter,  cause  the  word  “exposed” 
to  appear  in  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
camera.  This  word  remains  in  sight  until 
the  film-winding  mechanism  is  operated 
to  bring  a  new  section  of  the  film  into 
position  behind  the  lens,  when  it  disap¬ 
pears,  thus  indicating  that  the  field  is  clear 
for  another  exposure.  The  device  is  en¬ 
tirely  automatic,  and  requires  no  thought 
or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
It  is  applicable  to  either  folding  or  box 
cameras. — Popular  Mechanics. 

4-  4-  4^ 

Just  a  word  of  caution  may  be  oppor¬ 
tune.  We  all  know  the  advice  against 
swapping  horses  amid  stream.  Let  the 
reader  be  warned  against  changing  his  de¬ 
veloper  when  he  has  just  returned  from 
his  holiday  with  a  lot  of  exposures  to  de¬ 
velop — unless,  of  course,  he  cares  little  or 
nothing  about  results,  or  can  repeat  the 
exposures  if  failure  ensues  in  the  first 
place.  In  other  words,  it  is  safer  and 
therefore  wiser  to  stick  to  a  developer  you 
know — even  though  it  be  not  entirely  to 
your  liking — than  to  begin  experimenting 
with  an  unknown  one  where  it  is  a  case 
of  valued  exposures.  Exception  to  this 
advice  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
worker  who,  after  careful  work  with  a 
certain  developer,  finds  it  unsatisfactory, 
and  can  have  personal  advice  and  explicit 
instructions  from  some  more  experienced 
and  successful  worker. 
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Besides  the  pleasure,  the  convenience,  the 
cleanliness  and  simplicity  of  developing  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank  way;  there  is — best  of  all — the  satis¬ 
faction  of  securing  better  results. 

The  clean,  snappy,  tank-developed  negatives 
make  the  most  perfect  prints. 

The  experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 
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Amongthe  Camera  Clubs 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning-  their  clubs.— The  Editors.] 


The  New  Britain  Camera  Club  gave  a 
very  successful  banquet  March  nth,  and 
we  have  been  favored  with  one  of  the  il¬ 
lustrated  menu  cards,  which  is  about  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  see.  The  banquet  was  under 
the  auspices  of  a  special  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Stahl,  and 
the  following  were  the  members  and  guests 
who  were  present :  Henry  Shaw  of  Meri¬ 
den,  Oscar  J.  Murray,  H.  P.  Richards,  H. 

E.  Crandall,'  W.  H.  Ellis,  Fred  B.  Wood, 
U.  G.  Dillon,  O.  Bertini,  A.  K.  Peterson, 

F.  G.  Patience,  J.  Vance,  A.  W.  Stipek, 
Elsworth  A.  Sheldon,  H.  B.  Voight,  John 
A.  Lewis,  E.  H.  Start,  Rev.  F.  L.  Grant, 
P.  Tommassoni,  B.  W.  Lewis,  E.  W.  Clary, 
W.  M.  Corkins,  R.  M.  Oles,  E.  J.  Lau¬ 
rence,  J.  R.  Hildebrand,  C.  W.  Brainerd, 
A.  L.  Ely,  W.  B.  Rossberg,  Frank  Del 
Mastro,  C.  D.  Bishop  and  Paul  A.  Stahl. 

*  *  * 

THE  WILKES-BARRE  CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITION 

A  great  number  of  people  who  have 
viewed  the  Camera  Club  Exhibition  have 
asked  how  or  by  what  method  did  the 
judge  do  his  work  of  selecting  the  thirty 
pictures  for  the  salon :  All  the  pictures 
sent  in  were  hung  on  the  walls  in  such  a 
way  that  some  of  each  'exhibitor’s  work 
was  on  all  four  walls ;  in  that  way  the 
judge  would  see  any  one’s  entry  four  times, 
so  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  overlook  any  of  the  pictures.  Club 
members  and  a  few  guests  were  seated 
down  the  centre  of  the  exhibition  room ; 
Mr.  Abbott,  just  as  he  started  to  make  his 
selection,  remarked  that  he  would  pay  no 
attention  to  printing  medium  or  technic 
but  make  the  selection  on  pictorial  lines 
only,  saying  that  the  placing  of  simple 
masses  in  a  pleasing  design  so  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  look  at  it,  is  what  should 
make  a  picture.  In  taking  off  a  picture  for 
the  salon  he  pointed  out  the  parts  of  the 


picture  that  as  a  whole  made  it  worthy 
of  the  honor  to  go  in  the  salon.  Lots  of 
fine  detail  showing  in  a  picture  was  only 
of  use  in  rain  and  snow  storm  subjects, 
plenty  of  rain  and  snow  should  be  pre¬ 
sent.  Also  the  simplest  of  space  filling 
designs  were  most  always  the  producers  of 
picture  success.  An  interesting  part  of 
the  selection  was  the  intense  interest  shown 
on  the  part  of  those  members  having  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  walls ;  as  one  of  their  prints 
was  picked  off  for  the  salon  a  sigh  of 
relief  could  be  heard,  or,  as  Mr.  Abbott 
would  remark  of  some  print  but  not  take 
it  off ;  then  a  taking  of  new  position  in 
their  chair  so  as  to  be  in  line  with  another 
of  their  prints  when  the  judge  got  to  it, 
could  be  heard.  After  the  judge  had 
gotten  his  thirty  prints  selected,  then  he 
was  asked  first  by  one  then  by  another  to 
look  at  this  or  that  print  and  tell  what 
was  wrong  with  it,  why  it  did  not  come  up 
to  salon  standard.  Mr.  Abbott  certainly 
was  very  well  equipped  with  good  reasons 
and  able  to  satisfy  the  interested  ones. 
Not  only  club  work  was  called  to  his  at¬ 
tention  but  many  of  the  good  things  that 
were  sent  in  from  out  of  town,  they  wanted 
to  know  why  it  was  left  out.  Some  people, 
no  matter  how  plain  it  is  shown  them  that 
a  certain  subject  is  not  a  picture,  can’t  be 
made  to  understand;  they  think  if  only 
they  had  printed  it  on  some  other  paper 
or  toned  it  some  color,  that  would  have 
made  it  (but,  what’s  the  use).  After  the 
judging  then  the  argumentation  commences 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects  as,  “a  contrasty 
negative  makes  the  sharpest  print,”  or, 
“the  exposure  must  equal  the  focus.”  What 
all  this  has  to  do  with  making  a  picture  is 
hard  to  guess.  One  thing  that  was  said 
by  some  one  in  trying  to  express  something, 
was,  “that  to  him  a  sunset  was  like  a  pair 
of  tight  shoes,  it  made  him  forget  other 
things.” 

An  Onlooker. 
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The  Greatest  Efficiency. 

Good  negatives  on  dull,  dark 
days — the  reserve  speed  in  the  Seed 
30  will  help  you  make  them. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  is  the  only  plate 
of  extreme  speed  which  has  all  the 
gradation  qualities  of  the  slower 
Seed  plates. 

SEED  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 


I  Photographic  Reviews  1 


Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  under 
he  progressive  management  of  its  ener¬ 
getic  new  Editor,  Mr.  Thomas  Coke  Wat- 
cins,  is  showing  signs  of  improvement 
vorthy  of  its  best  traditions  in  the  past, 
rhe  number  for  March  contains  no  less 
han  fifteen  original  contributions,  prac- 
ically  all  especially  prepared  for  this 
nagazine.  F.  C.  Lambert,  of  London, 
:ontributes  an  important  paper  on  “The 
-atest  Word  on  Night  Photography.”  The 
irticle  by  Sydney  Allan  is  on  “The  Mak- 
ng  of  Large  Heads,”  and  is  richly  illus- 
rated  by  examples  of  portraiture  from 
eading  studios.  The  leading  article  is  on 
A  Profitable  Branch  of  Architectural 
3hotography,”  by  the  Editor  of  this  maga- 
ine. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Portrait  for  March  describes  a  new  group 
if  two  buildings  which  the  Ansco  Company 
5  erecting  in  “Ansco  Town”  (Binghamton, 
L  Y.).  The  structures  are  both  re-inforced 
ement  200  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide,  and 
.re  equivalent  to  a  six  story  building  in 
leight.  They  increased  the  capacity  for 
naking  film  to  over  one  hundred  thousand 
pools  per  day,  and  are  a  tangible  proof  of 
he  growth  of  Ansco  products.  Ansco 
rown  now  consists  of  eighteen  buildings. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Color  Plates  and  Filters  for  Commercial 
Photography.  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester.  This  is  a  very  valuable  publica- 
ion  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it 
reats,  particularly  for  the  professional  pho- 
ographer,  as  it  relates  to  commercial  pho- 
ography.  By  the  purchase  of  the  Wratten 
1  Wain  wright  Company,  the  Eastman 
Codak  Company  is  able  to  make  available 
or  the  American  photographic  public  the 
inique  series  of  color-sensitive  plates  and 
ight-filters  heretofore  manufactured  by 
hem ;  but  which  will,  in  future,  be  made  in 


Rochester  under  the  same  direction  as  the 
English  products.  The  book  is  too  long 
to  quote ;  but  it  is  amply  illustrated  with 
diagrams,  plates,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  con¬ 
tains  a  price  list  of  the  various  plates, 
light-filters  and  other  requirements  for 
this  important  branch  of  photographic 
work.  We  strongly  urge  the  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  color  work,  to  send  for  this 
important  publication.  It  will  be  sent  to 
them  without  charge. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Dudley’s  valuable  little  booklet  entitled 
“Buyers  of  Photographs,”  containing  a  list 
of  publications,  dealers,  architects  and 
others,  who  pay  money  for  photographs. 
It  is  copyrighted,  and  sells  for  $1.00  per 
copy,  but  will  be  mailed  free  to  a  buyer 
of  “Cash  and  the  Camera,”  which  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  this  department  last  month. 
“Cash  and  the  Camera,”  including  this  book, 
will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Retouching  of  negatives  is  often  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  amateur  as  a  task  beyond  his 
reach.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  because  bad  work,  or 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  too 
much  of  it,  may  easily  make  matters  worse 
rather  than  better.  At  the  same  time  one 
should  add  that  a  little  judicious  work  on 
the  negative  may  make  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment.  “How  to  Retouch  Negatives”  is 
the  title  of  the  latest  issue,  No.  122,  of  the 
photominiature  series.  This  little  book 
will  be  found  a  very  useful  and  simple 
guide  to  this  branch  of  our  work,  which  is 
really  quite  a  simple  matter  and  easily 
learned  by  any  patient  and  observant  stu¬ 
dent,  although  be  it  said  that  the  reading 
of  a  handbook  is  not  sufficient.  Both  hand 
practice  and  observation  are  essential. 
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Make  a  Few  Prints  From  Your  First 
Spring  Negatives  on 


KODAK 


VELVET  GREEN 


PAPER 


The  pictures  will  be  more  realistic — the 
rich  green  prints  will  have  more  of  the  feeb 
ing  of  Spring  in  them. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  is  exposed  by  day= 
light,  developed  and  fixed  just  like  Velox  in  the 
regular  Velox  chemicals.  Made  in  Single 
Weight,  Double  Weight  and  Post  Cards,  at 
Velox  prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


At  Your  Dealers. 


Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


We  learn  from  the  American  Photo¬ 
graphic  Text  Book  Company,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  that  they  have  very  few  sets  left  of 
:heir  Library  of  Amateur  Photography,  so 
it  behooves  those  who  want  a  set  of  this 
standard  work  to  apply  for  it  quickly. 
When  the  present  supply  of  this  set  is 
exhausted  the  publishers  will  restore  the 
former  price,  which  is  an  increase  of 
fi o.oo.  This  library  is  now  selling  at  the 
irery  low  price  of  $5.00.  This  is  just  about 
:he  "last  call”  at  the  bargain  price. 

In  our  March  issue  we  published  the 
idvertisement  of  Francis  Dotterweich,  of 
',23  Dove  Street,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  whose 
exposure  scale  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  compact  that  has  come  to  our 
lotice.  The  exposure  for  every  stop  and 
ivery  speed  of  plate  can  be  ascertained, 
ind  with  only  one  movement.  The  price 
)f  this  exposure  scale  is  50  cents,  postpaid. 

We  have  received  from  Burke  &  James, 
nc.,  one  of  their  new  Six-Fax  Exposure 
Discs,  a  recent  invention  which  they  are 
dacing  on  the  market.  It  seems  to  be  the 
Amplest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thor- 
)ughly  scientific  exposure  meter  of  its 
ype.  Its  calculation  is  based  on  the  six 
:acts  which  determine  correct  exposure, 
lamely : 

1.  The  speed  of  the  film  or  plate  in  use. 

2.  The  size  of  the  stop. 

3.  The  strength  of  the  light. 

4.  The  character  of  the  subjects. 

5.  The  time  of  the  day. 

6.  The  time  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  facts 

hat  are  taken  into  consideration  to  ob- 
ain  the  readings,  when  the  dial  is  set  for 
he  time  of  day  and  year,  a  single  turn  of 
he  disc  gives  the  correct  exposure  for  any 
lutdoor  subject,  or  for  any  stop,  whether 
expressed  in  F.  or  Uniform  System. 


This  useful  little  exposure  meter  sells 
for  25  cents,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all 
photographic  merchants. 


THE  KODIOPTICON. 

The  secret  of  the  wonderful  vitality  and 
growing  power  of  the  great  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  is  their  constant  study 
to  improve  photographic  apparatus,  and  to 
invent  new  forms  for  the  benefit  of  the 
photographic  public.  The  latest  appara¬ 
tus  which  they  have  put  upon  the  market 
is  the  Kodiopticon,  which  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  old-fashioned  stereopticon,  and 
makes  a  simple  means  of  showing  lan¬ 
tern  slides  from  your  favorite  negatives  at 
home. 

Lantern  slides  are  made  with  Velox  Lan¬ 
tern  Slide  Film  in  the  same  way  a  Velox 
print  is  made.  The  package  of  film  is 
opened  in  any  light  that  is  safe  for  Velox, 
the  film  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  the  same  as  making  a  Velox  print,  the 
exposure  is  about  one-half  that  given  for 
Special  Velox,  the  film  is  developed  three 
minutes  in  Velox  developer  and  fixed  and 
washed  the  same  as  Velox.  The  result 
is  a  clean,  crisp  positive,  which,  when 
placed  in  a  Velox  Lantern  Slide  frame 
with  the  proper  mask,  is  a  perfect  lantern 
slide,  ready  for  the  Kodiopticon. 

It  is  truly  as  simple  as  making  Velox 
prints,  and  the  projection  with  the  Kodi¬ 
opticon  is  equally  as  simple. 

Lantern  slide  making  and  projection  is 
now  within  the  reach  of  every  owner  of  a 
camera.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 

The  “Agfa”  folks  have  a  new  surprise 
for  the  photographic  trade.  It’s  the  “Agfa” 
dividend  to  their  customers. 

Better  send  in  your  request  for  one  if 
you  use  “Agfa”  products,  and  if  you  don't, 
send  anyway,  and  you  will.  Berlin  Aniline 
Works,  213  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  in  portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a  man  who  understands  photography.  A  book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a  lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a  photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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$  ..  □  Library  of  Amateur  Photography— 4 

^  □  Self-Instructing  Library  of  Practical 

Photography— 10  Vols. 
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The  Seneca  catalog  for  1913  has  just 
reached  us.  It’s  a  well  arranged  and  hand¬ 
somely  executed  book,  setting  forth  in  de¬ 
tail  the  merits  of  the  Seneca  line.  While 
it  is  evident  that  many  small  improve¬ 
ments  tending  to  greater  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion, — better  results  in  negatives, — have 
been  made  in  the  whole  Seneca  line, 
nevertheless,  the  most  noteworthy  ad¬ 
vances  are  to  be  observed  in  the  famous 
Senco  Roll  Film  Cameras. 

The  Senco  Cameras,  accommodating 
spool  or  roll  film  of  any  standard  manu¬ 
facture,  were  introduced  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  just  a  year  ago  and  received 
a  most  cordial  reception.  These  instru¬ 
ments  are  now  made  in  all  the  recognized 
sizes  and  are  the  lightest,  easiest,  most 
complete  distinctly  amateur  Cameras  ever 
perfected. 


The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  trim  and  natty  appearance 
of  the  Senco.  It’s  made  entirely  of  alumi¬ 
num,  and,  unlike  the  older  style  roll  film 
Cameras,  is  in  “one  piece”  and  self 
contained.  The  early  claim  made  for  the 
Senco  that  it  was  easier  to  load  and  faster 
to  operate  has  been  well  substantiated. 
There  are  no  exposed  hinges  and  the 
Camera  is  absolutely  light  tight. 


The  Scout  Camera,  which  is  the  papoose 
of  the  famous  Seneca  series,  is  worthy  of 
mention.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
wood  and  metal  and  has  features  not 
possessed  by  any  other  box  style  roll  film 
Camera.  It  is  light  and  the  method  of 
loading  and  unloading  certainly  deserves 
praise. 

The  Senecas  are  fitted  with  admirable 
lenses  and  shutters,  and  the  front  (a  new 
design)  has  a  very  positive  rack  and 
pinion  for  the  rise  and  fall. 

Many  of  the  other  Senecas  are  worthy 
of  detailed  notices  did  space  permit,  but  the 
new  catalog  is  free  to  the  readers  of  +his 
magazine  by  simply  mentioning  this  fact 
and  addressing  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Have  you  read  what  Brady,  that  veteran 
photographer  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  says  about 
the  Dexter  Junior  Cutter?  If  not,  read 
and  inwardly  digest.  Mr.  Brady  writes : 

“My  prints  must  be  made  on  paper  cut 
absolutely  uniform  and  true.  The  slight¬ 
est  variation  in  trimming  would  be  strong¬ 
ly  emphasized  by  the  artiste  effects  I  am  to 
give.  My  Dexter  machine  cuts  swiftly,  ac¬ 
curately,  uniformly:  turns  out  work  that 
satisfies  my  customers,  and  at  a  speed  that 
nets  a  reasonable  profit  for  myself. 

“And  I’ve  never  yet  found  another  Cut¬ 
ter  to  do  work  like  my  Dexter  Junior 
does.” 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

TROPICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  amateur  who  has  planned  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  to  the  tropics  will  be  interested 
in  a  new  pamphlet,  recently  issued  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  on  the  developing  of 
Eastman  N.  C.  Kodak  Film,  Film  Packs 
and  Velox  Paper  in  tropical  climates. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  had 
occasion  to  develop  films  or  Velox  paper 
where  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  water 
cool  enough  to  insure  successful  results. 
And  it  is  certainly  discouraging  when  the 
gelatine  emulsion  of  the  film,  plate  or 
paper  softens  and  sometimes  runs  off  the 
support. 

This  interesting  pamphlet  explains  the 
methods  and  gives  the  formulae  for  tray 
and  tank  development  of  films  where  the 
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No  matter  if 
you  already  have 
another  camera 
you  should  also 
have  a 

Premoette 

Junior 


It  s  so  surprisingly  light  and  compact  that  you  can  carry  it 
with  you  many  times  when  the  ordinary  camera  might  be  in  the 
way.  It’s  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  2%  x  3 %  picture  it  makes. 

Easy  to  load  and  operate,  fitted  with  Ball  Bearing  Automatic  Shutter, 
tested  meniscus  lens  and  direct  view  finder,  it  makes  pictures  of  as  good 
quality  as  can  be  secured  with  the  largest  of  cameras. 


j 

I 


Get  the  Premo  catalogue  to-day.  It  describes  this  and  many  other  Premos 
fully.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  request. 


Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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temperature  of  available  water  is  from  80 
to  90°  Fahr.,  and  by  following  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  hot  weather  difficulties  are  readdy 
overcome.  Velox  may  also  be  handled 
successfully  at  a  temperature  of  90°  by 
[  following  the  formula  given. 

A  post  card  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
of  Rochester,  requesting  pamphlet  on  Trop¬ 
ical  Development  will  bring  you  this  in¬ 
formation. 

Holders  of  common  stock  in  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey  have 
received  letters  over  the  signature  of 
George  Eastman,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  announcing  the  annual  meeting  for 
April  1  in  Jersey  City,  and  also  saying  that 
a  resolution  will  be  presented  at  that  time 
authorizing  the  setting  aside  of  $500,000 
for  the  payment  of  wage  dividends  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  one  year  or  more  service.  The 
dividend,  which  is  similar  to  that  paid  last 
year,  will  represent  35  per  cent,  of  the 
extra  dividends  over  the  usual  10  per  cent, 
paid  the  common  stockholders.  The  divi¬ 
dends  will  be  paid  to  employees  all  over 
the  world  on  July  1,  if  the  resolution 
passes,  as  it  undoubtedly  will. 

Mr.  Eastman  has  been  in  the  West  Indies 
on  a  chartered  yacht,  the  “Virginia,”  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  party  of  Rochesterans. 
He  left  in  January  and  returned  to  Ro¬ 
chester  the  middle  of  March. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Messrs.  Burke  &  James  have  just  placed 
on  the  market  the  No.  o  Folding  Ingento, 
a  roll  film  pocket  camera  making  pictures 
2%  x  3 34-  This  is  the  first  of  a  complete 
line  of  film  cameras  which  we  will  place 
on  the  market  this  year. 

The  No.  o  Ingento  is  constructed  en¬ 
tirely  of  metal.  The  body  is  covered  with 
genuine  leather,  levant  grain.  The  metal 
parts  are  nickel-plated  brass.  The  bed  and 
back  are  of  aluminum. 

The  front  is  automatically  extended  and 
is  self-clamping,  the  camera  being  ready 


for  immediate  use  upon  the  drawing  down 
of  the  bed. 

The  present  model  is  fitted  with  a  fixed 
focus  achromatic  menicus  lens  of  high 
quality,  speed  U.  S.  8.  Later  models  will 
be  equipped  with  a  double  Rapid  Rec¬ 
tilinear  and  anastigmatic  lenses,  provided 
with  an  ingenious  focusing  device. 

The  shutter  is  automatic  and  gives  time, 
bulb  and  instantaneous  exposures. 

Two  tripod  sockets,  and  a  dustproof, 
brilliant,  reversible  finder  are  provided  for 
taking  either  vertical  or  horizontal  pic¬ 
tures. 


The  spool  chambers  are  provided  with 
regulation  spool  centers  and  an  improved 
tension  spring.  This  insures  the  perfect 
alignment  of  the  film  and  prevents  fogging, 
owing  to  the  paper  on  the  roll  becoming 
loosened. 

The  camera  measures  i1/^  x  3  x  6%, 
and  can  be  carried  conveniently  in  the  hip 
or  coat  pocket  or  in  a  lady’s  hand  bag. 
The  picture  is  plenty  large  enough  for 
practical  purposes,  and  so  sharp  are  the 
negatives  obtained  that  enlargements  from 
4  to  8  times  the  original  can  be  obtained. 
Being  constructed  entirely  of  metal,  the 
camera  is  very  strong  and  rigid.  It  is 
beautifully  finished  throughout.  The  price 
is  $10.00. 
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Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


GOERZ  LENSES 
and  CAMERAS 

High  Grade  European  and  American  Outfits 
a  Specialty 

Lenses  and  Cameras  Exchanged 
ASK  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  BARGAIN  LIST 
I  invite  correspondence  on  anything  photographic 
BUY  FROM  A  RELIABLE  INDEPENDENT  DEALER 

'  My  name  in  the  photo  world  is  my  guarantee 


Learn  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  PHOTOf 
RAPHY,  COMMERCIAL  ART.  $io.< 
Course.  Bartholdi’s  Institute  of  Art 
92  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

ON  CAMERAS.  LENSES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPUt 
Why  pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  your  photograph 
accessories  when  you  can  obtain  from  us  everything  yo| 
need  in  your  photographic  work — whether  amateur  c 
professional — at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN  LIST  just  off  press.  Send  for  copy  to-day 
New  York  Camera  Exchange  109  Fulton  Street,  N.  1 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Rossbach  Art  Co. 


113  West  23rd  St. 

KODAK 


NEW  YORK 

Developing,  Printing 

Copying  and  Enlarging 

for  the  Amateur  and  Trade 


Copying  of  old  photographs  a  specialty 


NEW  POST  CARI 
PRINTER 

A  Money-maker  for  ever; 
Photographer.  Send  $2.0' 
todav  and  it  will  be  sent  t( 
you  by  Parcels  Post  with 
out  delay,  charges  paid 
Send  stamp  forBargain  Lis 

WILLOUGHBY  &  A 
SQUARE  DEAL 
Broadway  and  11th  St.,  N.  Y 
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ELL  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS 


to  Magazine  Editors.  Get  $1  to 
$12  each.  To  introduce  my  book 

CASH  the  CAMERA 

I’ll  send  detailed  requirements  and  prices 
paid  by  37  publishers,  for  10  cts. — coin  or 
stamps.  Don’t  wait — get  it  now. 

A.  S.  DUDLEY,  Box  775  F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


WRIGHT  I  supplies  l  Racine,  Wis. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

ARGO  Post  Cards  $1.10 

Post  Paid  to  any  State  in  the  Union 

VELOURS  SURFACE-in Contrast,  Normal  and  Soft 

We  Give  Real  Discounts  on 

KORONA  and  SENECA  CAMERAS 

Both  Catalogues  with  our  Bargain-List 
and  other  Discount  Lists  for  5c-Stamps 

(Bargain  and  Discount  List  Free) 

WRIGHT  l  supplies!  Racine,  Wis. 


Fine  Opening  for  Good  Photographer-live  man 

with  ideas  and  push.  Splendid  location  in 
rich  unoccupied  territory.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress,  The  Elizabethville  Board  of  Trade, 
Elizabethville,  Pa. 

WANTED— Lady  or  gentleman  of  good  ad¬ 
dress  and  refined  tastes,  to  solicit  orders  for 
"■HOME  POR  TRA  TURE,”  on  commission. 
Only  high  class  patrons  desired.  Address 
J.  H.  T.  c/o  Photographic  Times. 

Aluminum  Dotterweich  Exposure 
Scale  is  a  complete,  accurate,  rapid,  compact 
and  simple  “meter.”  Very  necessary  to  every 
amateur.  50  cents  postpaid.  Ask  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Francis  Dotterweich,  523  Dove 
St.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


We  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  making 

facial  Hlbutns 

with  or  without  detachable  leaves,  regu¬ 
lar  or  extra  size,  with  special  leather  or 
cloth  bindings.  We  guarantee  our  Work. 

Write  for  'Estimate. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  W.  11th  Street,  New  York 


W  HEN  writing  to  an 
advertiser  won’t  you 
kindly  mention  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times f  It  helps  us 
and  won’t  hurt  you.  :  : 


“  TRICK  PHOTOGRAPHY  ” 

a  book  telling  how  to  make  seemingly  impossible 
and  unique  pictures,  and 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS’’ 

a  monthly  publication  Devoted  Solely  to  Photog¬ 
raphy,  for  one  year,  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50c  in  stamps  or  coin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS 
147  Fulton  Street  -  New  York,  N.Y. 


Made  $30  First  Day 

B.  Basha,  of  Bell  Island,  New¬ 
foundland,  did  this  with  our 

CHAMPION 

Minute  Photo  Machine 


That  beginners  make  such  profit 
at  the  start,  shows  that  no  ex¬ 
perience  is  needed  in  this  won¬ 
derful  money-making  business. 
Kobt.  Bock,  Willow  Hill,  Pa.,  took 
in  $35  in  one  day.  Vernard  Baker, 
Holbrook,  Neb.,  $29.90.  Jas.  F.  Wende,  Ashton,  Idaho, 
$26.  G.V.  Lovett,  Ft.  Meade,  Fla.,  made  $50  in  one  day.  These 
testimonials  are  iust  a  few  of  many  hundreds  we  have  on  file. 

Pictures  in  Post  Cards  and  on  Buttons  all  the  rage 
at  Fairs,  Carnivals,  Picnics,  Resorts,  Schools,  De¬ 
pots,  Factories,  on  Streets— anywhere — everywhere. 
Our  Champion  Camera  takes  pictures  6ize  23^x3^, 
l%x2h  and  buttons.  Finishes  complete  photo  in  30 
seconds:  200  an  hour.  No  dark  room.  Easiest,  quickest, 
biggest  money-maker  known.  Small  investment.  About  85c 
profit  on  each  dollar  you  take  in.  Be  your  own  boss •  Write  at 
once  for  Free  Book,  Testimonials  and  Liberal  Offer. 

AMERICAN  MINUTE?  PHOTO  CO. 

2214  Ogden  Ave„  Dept.  E35  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SPEEDY,  brilliant,  rich  in  color  values, 
Hammer  Plates  are  unsurpassed! 

Each  plate  in  every  box  is  equal  to  the  BEST 
in  any  box! 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  head  the 
list. 


RES. TRADE  MARK 

Hammer’s  little  book,  “ A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 

HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE.  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  1 20  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf.  4J4  x  5^  inches 

.  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5%  x  8  ** 

,  **  “  1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf  7  x  10  “ 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf  10x12  “ 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf  11x14  “ 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 


Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Cbc  Photographic  times  publishing 
Association,  us  m.  i«b  street.  Dew  Vork 
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Get  Good  Negatives 


More  depends  on  the  Correct  Exposure 
than  on  any  other  one  thing.  Twenty- 
five  cents  invested  in  a 

Six-Fax  Exposure  Disc 

will  save  you  many  times  that  sum  before 
you  have  used  it  a  month.  This  expo¬ 
sure  disc  is  based  on  the  six  essential  con¬ 
ditions  that  govern  the  correct  exposure. 

THE  SIX  FACTS 

1st  The  speed  oi  your  plate  or  film 

2nd  The  character  of  your  Subject 

3rd  The  strength  of  the  light 

4th  The  size  of  your  stop 

5th  The  time  of  the  day 

6th  The  time  of  the  year 

All  these  facts  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  on  every  reading  which  you  get  on 
the  Six-Fax  Exposure  Disc,  and  it  is  dene 
by  simply  turning  the  dials,  and  without 
special  tables  or  calculations. 

So  simple,  you  can  determine  the  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  in  a  few  seconds  for  any 
outdoor  subject. 

The  Six-Fax  Disc  gives  simultaneous 
readings  for  all  stops  enabling  you  to 
instantly  select  the  stop  best  suited  for 
the  subject  in  hand  and  give  the  expo- 
sute  accordingly. 

Carry  it  in  Your  Pocket  Book 


Burke  &  James,  Inc. 

24°-244  E-  Ontario  St. 

fPHOTO^ supplies!  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office  and  Sample  Room 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE 


New  Model  Focal -Plane 
Postcard  Camera 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILM-PACK 


The  improved  model  has  a  large  new  winding- 
knob.  Half  a  turn  of  this  knob  sets  the  shutter 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  a  full  turn  for 
time-exposure. 

It  has  a  new  speed-indicator  showing  the  ten¬ 
sion  from  0  to  25  by  fives  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25); 
giving  speed  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second,  with  54- 
inch  slit  in  shutter.  Has  rising  and  falling  front, 
focusing  scale,  speed-card,  view-finder,  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Size  of  camera  854  x  454  x  254  ins., 
wgt.  38  ozs. 

PRICES— With  One  Double  Plate=Holder 
With  Symmetrical  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  $30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  60.00 


Roll  Film  Postcard 


Fitted  with  high-grade  Spec.  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  F.  8,  focal  length  654  inches,  an  automatic 
shutter  makes  exposures  from  1-25  to  1-100  sec¬ 
ond,  and  time-exposures  of  any  duration. 

Has  new  noiseless  winding-key  and  film  spool- 
holders,  a  rising  and  falling  front,  focusing-scale, 
brilliant  reversible  view-finder  and  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Covered  with  black  seal  grain  leather, 
metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  oxidized.  Size  of 
camera  is  954x  454  x  254  ins.,  wgt.  35  ozs. 
PRICES 

With  Special  Sym.  Lens,  F  8,  and  Automatic  Shutter  $20.00 
With  Rapid  Sym.  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Autex  Shutter  30.00 
With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Optimo  Shutter  60.00 

Send  for  Booklet 

Reflex  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  Special  Edition 


is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 

“Sunlight  2™!  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 

Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 

The  Choice  of  Subject  Out-Door  Portraits  and  Marines 

Landscape  Without  Figures  Groups  Photography  at  Night 

Landscape  With  Figures  The  Hand  Camera  Lighting  in  Portraiture 

Foregrounds  Instantaneous  Photography^  Photographing  Children 

The  Sky  Winter  Photography  Art  in  Grouping 

Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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Only  a  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D. 
G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M. 
Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 

XXV  BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 

XXVI  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
XXVII  THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 


VIII 

IX 

X 
XI 

XII 


XIV 

XV 

XVI 


INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 
THE  DARK  ROOM 
THE  CAMERA 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 
C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B  Sc. 
THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 
ON  SELECTING  A  LENS,  By  C.  S 
Coombes.  B.Sc. 

FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 
THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 
TION.  BY  J.  Littlejohns 
EXPOSURE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 
TIME  DEVELOPMENT,  ByW.F  Slater, 
F.  R.  P,  S. 

THE  CHEMICALTHEORY  OFEXPOSURE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  By  Rupert  E. 
Pigott 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  photography 
INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

portraiture:  materials,  by  e.  o. 

Hoppe.  F.  R .  P.  s. 

PORTRAITURE  :  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 
ING,  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F  R.  P.  s. 
portraiture  :  GENERAL  remarks. 

By  E.  O.  Hoppe.  F.  R .  P.  s. 
ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 
E.  A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 
ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS,  By  E. 
A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 
THEIR  REMEDY 

GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 
PAPER 

COLLODION,  ALBUMEN.  AND  OTHER 
SILVER  PAPERS 
PLATINOTYPE 


XXVIII 

XXIX 


XXXII 

XXXIII 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 


XL 

XLI 

XLII 

X  LI  II 
XLIV 
XLV 
XLVi 


OIL  PROCESSES 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P.  Mas¬ 
kell. 

REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell. 

STEREOGRAPHY.  By  F.  Low 
ENLARGING 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 
THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS 
EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 

By  F.  Low 

THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC- 
RETOUCHING 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 


Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 


Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather,  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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Cooke  anastigmats  give  keen  definition. 
Nothing  is  too  quick  for  them,  nor  is  any  test 
too  severe  for  their  wonderful  definition.  They 
are  UNIVERSAL,  and  are  used  with  the  same 
brilliant  success  by  amateurs  and  professionals 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  catalog  explaining 
“What  Are  Anastigmats?’’ 


TheJaYLOI^O&SONI  (OMPAfiy  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Series  II.  F/4.5 


A  Trial  of  Crown  Plates 

In  the  Studio,  at  Home  or  Abroad,  means 
a  Favorable  Verdict  in  EVERY  CASE 

We  believe  ALPHA  (Our  Developing  Paper) 

is  the  Best  Paper  made  for  either  Black  or 
Sepia  Prints. 

Sample  Prints  free  to  Professional 
Photographers 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

.  -  papers 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones-. ]  [ beekman  New  York. 


SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 
‘‘PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN* 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND* 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND’1 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


“TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA  (A) BOND’ 
“CITY  BOND” 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities 


GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER* 


ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “  Gold  Medal  ”  Linen  Ledger 
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1 

STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 

pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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/  office  or  on  the  roach  \ 
DAINTY  as  Its  name,  bent 
strong,  dcnrable,  and  convenient, 


on  receipt  of  price 


STYLES  &  CASH,  05  W„  14th  St, 


WRENN’S 

LINTLTSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P„  DOUBLE  HARD 


W  RENN'S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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W  W  V  w  w 

FREE,  with  the  ‘‘PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  a  New  Edition  of 


$I)otograpt)ic  Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

(Formerly  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times) 

This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes* 
sionals,  and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 

It  is  Profusely  Illustrated 

And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams  i 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography- 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a  Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide-Angle  Studies 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 

Instantaneous  Photography 

Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 

Photo-Chromoscope 

Composite  Photography 

Tele- Photo  Pictures 

Lightning  Photographs 

Photographing  Fireworks 

Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


< 


ROYAL  OCTAVO.  flyjp  7  ^  Card -Board 

Paper  Covers.  A.  •  J JS 1/  r  CAI  i  Mailing  Case. 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


Or  FREE  with  the  u  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  for  One  Year  on 

receipt  of  $1*50 
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A  PRACTICAL  MAGAZINE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

- OF  COURSE  you’re  interested.  You 

delight  in  reading  articles  on  photography 
which  describe  vividly,  clearly,  specifically 
every  newest  method  for  making  the  most 
from  your  camera.  You  appreciate  strong, 
suggestive  illustrations  which  demonstrate 
the  right  ways  to  obtain  results. 

THE  CAMERA  is  the  monthly  magazine  If 
which  is  absolutely  invaluable  to  every  ama¬ 
teur — beginner  or  expert.  1639  news-stands  j 
and  supply  dealers  sell  THE  CAMERA.  Get  I 
a  copy  from  the  one  nearest  to  you.  Better  j 
still,  send  us  $1.50  and  be  sure  to  get  THE  j 
CAMERA  each  month — the  instant  it  is  from 
the  press.  Don’t  miss  a  single  copy. 


SPECIA  E  OFFER _ Send  &1-50  to-day  and  we’ll  give  you  four 


recent  numbers  of  THE  CAMERA  free. 


THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dept.  T,  210-212  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dufay  Dioptichrome  Color  Plates 

These  brilliant  color  plates  are  accepted  by  color  workers  as  tbe 
staple  color  plates.  Booklets  covering  prices  and  manipulation  mailed. 


Ross-Zeiss  Convertible  Protar  Lenses  in  sets,  packed  in  cir¬ 
cular  leather  case. 

Set  “  C  covers  plates  5  x  6  to  8  x  10  inches,  local  length  ranging  from 
5^  to  14  inches.  Price,  $101.00. 

Set  “  D  covers  plates  5  x  8  to  11x14  inches,  focal  length  ranging  from 
7  to  19/^  inches.  Price,  $197.50. 


Dealers,  Importers  and 
Manufacturers  of 
Photographic  Materials. 


57  East  Ninth  Street, 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc., 


New  York. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  BIT  OF  ADVICE 


A  dabbler  in  all  things  is  proficient 
in  none,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  strike 
a  foothold  in  the  front  rank. 

‘‘If  I  could  make 


CYKO  PRINTS 


as  good  as  so-and-so,”  a  topnotcher  in 
the  business,  “I  would  use  nothing  else.” 

This  is  a  remark  sometimes  made  by 
photographers  who  use  several  brands  of 
paper,  including  platinum. 

They  never  will  succeed. 

The  successful  photographer  is  the 
one  who  concentrates  on  CYKO  and 
learns  how  to  use  it. 

An  sco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Dreams  Come  True 


The  practical  photographer  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Elias  Goldensky,  shows  in  the  catalog  cover 
here  reproduced,  that  dreams  come  true  with  an 

Ansco 

Why  dream  ? 

The  beautiful 
conceptions  of  life 
are  real.  They  are 
fugitive  and  elusive, 
according  to  our 
moods.  Grasp  them 
and  fix  them  per¬ 
manently.  Go  to  the 
nearest  dealer  and 
buy  an 

Ansco 

The  Ansco  way  is  the  only  way  to  “make 
enjoyment  last  forever.” 

Ansco  Company8 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


This  catalog  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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DEPENDABILITY 

in  FILM 


The  assurance  that  yoi 
have  a  roll  of  reliable  Film  ii 
your  camera  is  worth  everything  to  you. 


Your  own  share  in  the  picture-taking  operation  may  have  been  without  a  flaw— correct  exposure,1 
perfect  focus,  right  development.  Perhaps  the  subject  of  the  picture  is  one  that  you  can’t  get 
again  and  you  greatly  desire  a  flne  negative.  It  is  a  vain  regret  to  find  out  after  the  opportunity 
for  another  exposure  is  past,  that  the  film  you  used  was  imperfect  and  the  negative  a  failure. 


This  is  where  VULCAN  comes  to  your  aid.  It  is  dependable. 


Hie  term  “No-Trouble”  was  not  applied  to  Vulcan  hastily — j 


but  only  after  it  had  been  proved  superior  time  and  again.  ! 
Ask  the  dealer  who  has  sold  other  makes  of  film  why  he  now 
recommends  Vulcan.  It  isn’t  because  of  larger  profits;  Vulcan 


Film  costs  him  more  to  buy.  The  reason  is  that  he  wants 
you  as  a  satisfied  customer.  Trial  of  just  one  roll  will  do  it. 


Film  Dependability  must  always  be  considered  in 
the  endeavor  to  get  better  negatives.  Remember  this 
when  you  get  the  next  roll  —  and  buy  VULCAN. 


Ask  us  for  dealer’s  name  in  your  town;  Defender  booklet  free. 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Company 

ROCHESTER,  branches  in  principal  cities  NEW  YORK 
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AERONAUTICS 

122  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  “Aeronautics” 


C,  Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimenters — propel¬ 
lers,  surfaces,  floats  for  hydros,  general  design,  etc.  ([.Successful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions.  C, Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc.  ({^Monthly  page  of  drawings  of  con¬ 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  ([.Questions  involving  principles  and  experimental  data 
of  aerodynamics,  and  of  motors,  answered  in  full  by  an  authority.  (fEvery  issue  a  complete  directory  of 
American  manufacturers  of  planes  and  all  accessories.  (^Exclusive  principal  articles  only  are  published. 
C.A  file  of  “AERONAUTICS”  is  more  valuable  than  any  book  yet  written  on  the  subject  of 
Aeronautics.  ([/‘AERONAUTICS”  is  the  oldest  aero  journal  in  America ;  established  1907.  (/Send 
for  a  sample  copy  and  compare  it  with  any  other  aeronautical  magazine.  (I,Ask  any  reader  of 
AERONAUTICS”  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  worth.  (/All  aeronautical  patents  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
are  listed  monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $3.00  YEARLY.  Send  for  low  rate  combination  offer  and  sample  copy 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO. 


“PAPERS  OP  QUALITY” 


Your  printer 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 

will  know 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper  is 
desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 
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“Hydra” 

Plates 

will  not 

Over- 

Expose 

Ask  Your  Dealer  Send  for  Booklet 


Herbert  £?  Huesgen  Co. 

456  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 
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COERZ 

CAMERAS 

MAXIMUM  STRENGTH 
MINIMUM  BULK 

Widest  Range 

OF 

EFFICIENCY 


ANGO  CAMERA 

Strongest  and  most  compact  of  hand  cameras  tor 
high-speed  work,  news  photography,  etc  ,  with 
focal  plane  shutter  giving  speeds  from  5  seconds  to 
1/1000  of  a  second.  Four  sizes. 

MANUFOC  TENAX 

A  folding  camera  of  remarkably  durable  and  com¬ 
pact  construction  with  double  extension  bed  and 
all  latest  improvements.  Four  sizes. 

POCKET  TENAX 

Our  VEST  POCKET  and  COAT  POCKET 
TENAX  with  accurate  focusing  adjustments  and 
Compound  Shutters  giving  all  speeds  up  to  1/250  of 
a  second  represent  ihe  verv  top  notch  of  pocket 
camera  construction. 

These  are  not  toys,  but 

Instruments  of  Precision 

All  Goerz  Cameras  are  fitted  with  the  famous 
GOERZ  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 


Get  our  catalog  from  your  dealer  or  di*  ect  from 

C.P.G0ERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

317  East  34th  St.  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Chicago,  distributing  agents 
for  Western  States 


ptlsPL-  AcA  t-*u 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING 

then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  information  about 
guns,  fishing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits — the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  "  How  to” 
hints  lor  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 

ke  a  big  camp  fire  in  the  woods 
vhere  thousands  of  good  fel- 
ows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  with  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 
$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it’s  like,  we  will 
sendyouthe  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
foi  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand- 
some  National 
Sportsman  Brother= 
hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  of 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Don  t  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  Nat= 
ional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 
30  Federal  Street  =  =  Boston 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing 


Composition  in  Portraiture 


By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 


The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English 
language.  Written  for  Photographers  by  a 
man  who  understands  photography.  A 
book  that  tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Sub¬ 
ject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations,  Every 
one  teaches  a  lesson  and  is  referred  to  in  the 
text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter, 
full  length,  single  figures,  large  and  small 
groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate 
Paper  and  numerous  diagrams.  1 16  pages. 
Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors. 
Gilt  top.  6x9. 


The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 


135  W.  14th  Street. 


New  York 


Photography  of 
To-day 


A  Popular  Account  of  the  Origin,  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Latest  Discoveries  in  the 
Photographer’s  Art,  Told  in 
Non-Technical  Language 


t  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.I.C ,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

With  54  Illustrations  and  Diagrams 
PRICE,  $1.50  POSTAGE,  15c. 


The  Photographic  Times  Pub. 
Association 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


IS  THE  ONLY  TRULY  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 

It  is  suited  for  Plates,  Films,  Gas-light  and  Bromide 
Papers,  Lantern-Slides,  and  Transparencies 

ONE  FORMULA  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WORK 


New  Directions  for  Use  and  a  Sample  from 

SCHERING  £  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane, New  York,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE.  KODAK  EXHIBITION  IN  CARNEGIE  HALL 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

With  Six  Illustrations. 

HE  exhibition  of  kodak  pictures,  recently  held  in  the 
large  auditorium  of  the  Carnegie  Building  on  57th 
Street  in  New  York  City,  was  a  notable  event  in 
many  respects. 

There  were  more  than  five  hundred  pictures 
shown,  all  enlargements  on  Eastman  bromide  paper 
from  kodak  negatives,  on  Eastman  films.  All  the 
pictures  in  this  great  exhibition,  excepting  a  few 
made  with  a  Graflex  or  Premo  Camera,  were  made 
with  Kodak  or  Brownie  cameras ;  and,  all  of  the 
pictures  were  from  negatives  made  by  amateurs, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  were  rather  inexperienced 
and  undistinguished. 

Nevertheless,  the  average  of  the  prints  shown 
was  artistically  very  high ;  and  the  technical  ex¬ 
cellence  was  also  superior.  While  the  interest  of 
the  subjects  was  much  greater  than  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  similar 
number  of  pictures  made  by  distinguished  pictorialists. 

The  subjects  were  varied,  and  touched  every  human  interest.  They  were 
most  artistic  in  their  simplicity,  and  compelled  the  interest  of  the  observer  be¬ 
cause  they  were  pictures  of  things  worth  while  photographing,  in  travel,  sport, 
adventure,  and  in  the  home. 

The  appeal  of  kodakery  is  great  and  widespread,  precisely  because  it  en¬ 
ables  people,  without  any  particular  knowledge  of  photography,  and  without 
special  training  along  artistic  lines,  to  make  pictures  of  the  things  which  they 
are  interested  in.  “Photography  of  today,”  as  the  foreword  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  truthfully  said,  “vitally  touches  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  every 


recreation ;  and,  most  of  all,  is  welcome  as  the  keeper  of  that  most  cherished  of 
all  stories,  the  story  of  the  home.” 

Some  of  the  enlargements  were  very  successfully  colored  with  Velox 
transparent  water-color  stamps,  and  there  were  some  interesting  slides  which 
illustrated  lectures  given  in  connection  with  this  exhibition,  as  well  as  the 
motion  pictures  shown. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  exhibition  so  largely  attended  by  all  ages,  and 
all  classes  of  society.  The  lectures  and  demonstrations  were  most  instructive 
and  interesting,  and  a  delightul  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  furnished  by  the 
excellent  organ  recitals,  which  were  given  every  afternoon  and  evening. 
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IMAGINATION  IN  LANDSCAPt  ART 

A  Paper  Delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

BY  MR.  PETER  MITCHELL. 

] CONSIDERED  in  relation  to  Man,  landscape  may  be  re¬ 
garded  from  three  different  standpoints — from  the 
aesthetic,  the  rational,  and  the  imaginative. 

We  may  graphically  utilize  the  forms  of  nature  for 
the  solution  or  the  creation  of  an  artistic  problem,  the 
delineation  of  a  scientific  or  geographical  diagram,  or 
for  the  conveyance  to  us  of  Nature’s  eternal  message — 
the  message  of  beauty,  for  which  the  Soul  so  thirsts. 

To  the  imaginative  artist,  Landscape  is  but  the 
material  upon  which  he  bases  the  re-creation  in  new 
forms  of  the  beauty  of  Nature.  With  its  aesthetic  or 
rational  value  he  is  not  unconcerned,  but  these  qualities 
only  affect  him  in  so  far  as  they  assist  in  the  more  co¬ 
herent  and  convincing  interpretation  of  his  thoughts. 
Speaking,  as  he  primarily  does,  to  the  Soul,  his  message 
must  be  in  a  language  which  the  Soul  can  understand, 
and  that  is  not  the  language  of  the  facts  but  of  beauty. 

He  ought  to  interpret  for  us,  through  the  exercise  of  his  imaginative 
faculties,  the  spirit  of  Nature,  whatever  the  aspect;  be  it  in  the  joyous  mood 
of  a  summer’s  noon  or  the  sadder  phase  of  the  mystery  of  night.  In  Nature 
he  must  be  capable  of  reading  between  the  lines,  as  it  were,  of  penetrating 
beyond  the  obvious  into  the  region  of  mystery  and  symbolism.  He  must  bring 
to  his  work  not  merely  technical  skill  and  common-sense,  but  an  imagina¬ 
tive  sympathy  capable  of  reading  all  the  varied  moods  of  nature,  of  seeing  in 
the  forms  of  her  natural  objects,  but  the  symbols  of  some  higher  and  finer 
thoughts. 

This  is  the  landscape  artist’s  life-work,  to  fuse  into  pictorial  wholes  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  his  imagination  conjures  up  in  his  mind,  according 
to  the  extent  of  suggestion  of  the  natural  forms  or  the  effect  of  the  original 
scene.  His  greatness  we  measure  by  the  originality  and  beauty  of  these 
thoughts,  and  the  degree  of  lucidity  and  coherency  in  which  he  expresses  them. 
It  is  his  duty  not  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature  but  rather  to  re-create,  inter¬ 
pret  her  as  his  imagination  moves  him. 

In  the  everchanging  pageant  of  Nature  the  imaginative  landscape  artist 
finds  the  beauty  which  his  heart  loves,  and  the  adequate  portrayal  of  which 
is  ever  his  desire.  Indeed,  until  this  love  of  Nature  becomes  paramount  with 
him,  the  artistic  atmosphere  seems  incomplete,  the  object  of  art  itself  somewhat 
vague  and  uncertain.  From  the  moment  the  symbolism  of  landscape  becomes 
intelligible  to  him,  he  evermore  seeks  to  coax  from  Nature  some  of  her  precious 
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secrets,  to  learn  a  little  more  of  her  eternal  message  to  Man  that  he  may  inter¬ 
pret  it  in  his  work. 

He  may  seek  it  in  the  coolness  and  freshness  of  the  morning,  or  in  the 
more  evanescent  more  intangible  spirit  of  the  noonday,  when  Nature  as  it  were 
has  assumed  her  mask  of  pleasure  to  hold  a  royal  carnival  of  sunshine  and  of 
beauty ;  in  the  hush  of  the  golden  summer  evenings,  or  in  the  pathos  of  a 
summer  twilight,  in  that  hour  of  softened  splendor  when  the  soul  of  Nature 
seems  nearest  to  Man,  and  her  message  of  peace  most  readily  understood. 

In  computing  the  value  of  the  several  features  of  landscape  we  may  take 
it  that  the  distance  is  of  the  greatest,  the  foreground  of  the  least.  In  pure 
landscape  work  the  horizon  which  is  but  infinite  distance  is  perhaps  the  strong¬ 
est  point  in  the  picture.  It  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  link  between  Man  and 
Nature,  between  our  world  and  the  world  of  dreams,  and  as  such  is  invaluable. 


With  the  sky  generally  it  is  equally  so ;  it  has  a  power,  more  than  anything 
else,  of  raising  the  mind  above  the  commonplace,  of  lifting  it  from  the  realm 
of  materialism  into  a  rarer  and  finer  sphere. 

The  value,  as  motives  of  imaginative  interpretation,  of  the  various  features 
of  a  landscape  is  measured  by  the  extent  of  their  suggestion  and  symbolism. 
The  woods  alone,  as  they  whisper  their  message  of  peace  to  those  who  seek 
their  shade,  might  provide  material  for  artists  for  all  time,  the  mountains, 
fixed,  stern,  and  immovable  standing  for  the  inexorableness  of  Nature,  the 
river  for  the  flow  and  tide  of  life;  the  pool  for  its  mystery  and  depth. 
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Shadows,  too,  in  their  power  to  appeal  to  our  imagination  and  to  reflect 
our  thoughts  are  inestimable.  Those  bright  everchanging  ones,  which  the 
mid-day  sun  casts,  we  may  think  of  as  symbolical  of  the  trivial  worries  and 
inconveniences  of  life,  without  depth  or  long  duration ;  but  the  shadows  of 
the  evening,  and  the  one  grand  shadow  of  the  night,  in  their  pathos  and  their 
sad  sense  of  loneliness  and  loss,  pull  at  Man’s  heartstrings  forever,  and  are 
ever  ready  when  sought,  with  a  message  of  comfort  and  peace. 

Pure  photography  is  essentially  an  imitative  and  not  a  creative  art,  yet  I 
say  unhesitatingly  that  there  is  no  subject  which  is  better  suited  to  our  medium 
than  landscape,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  thought,  pathos,  and  symbolism.  And 
the  reason  of  this  is,  I  think,  that  in  landscape  its  imaginative  value  depends 
little,  if  at  all,  on  the  concrete  forms  of  its  features,  and  much  upon  effect,  over 
which  we  have  entire  control. 

In  a  photograph  the  only  direct  outlet  channel  for  the  expression  of  one’s 
personality  and  individuality  is  the  effect,  and  therefore  it  is  on  the  effect,  I 
think,  that  we  ought  to  concentrate  the  fulness  of  our  energies ;  and  since  the 
success  of  a  landscape  painting  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  effect,  it  follows 
that  on  this  argument  pure  landscape  cannot  rightly  be  interpreted  by  pure 
photography.  Effect  is,  indeed,  the  expression  of  Nature,  and  so  is  a  variable 
factor  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  artist.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be 
portrayed  by  the  soulless  mechanical  camera  unaided.  We  must  personally 
create  the  effect  or  refrain  from  endeavoring  to  interpret  a  subject  of  such 
personal  appeal. 

For  a  little  less  of  decorative  and  more  of  pure  landscape  work  I  would 
plead,  for  although  decorative  work  is  quite  good,  it  is  not  the  highest  form  of 
art.  Aestheticism  does  not  satisfy  forever.  There  is,  I  know,  an  irresistible 
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fascination  in  the  study  of  decoration,  composition,  color,  etc.  The  angle  of  a 
branch,  the  color  of  a  leaf,  or  perhaps  the  exquisitely  delicate  play  or  shade  and 
shadow  on  the  surface  of  a  pool,  have  each  a  beauty  indescribable,  yet  after  a 
little  while  even  these  lose  their  power  to  charm.  We  feel  that  something  more 
is  wanted,  something  to  soothe  as  well  as  charm,  something  to  satisfy  not  only 
the  senses  but  the  soul. 

And  after  all,  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  intense  appeal  of  a  noble  land¬ 
scape?  It  is  not  in  the  beauty  of  its  forms  or  in  the  variety  of  its  light  and 
shade,  but  rather,  I  think,  in  the  suggestion  it  conveys  of  what  lies  beyond  the 
obvious  and  the  present ;  in  the  silent  assurance  it  gives  us  of  the  existence 
of  a  world  other  than  our  own,  a  world  composed  of  those  visions  and  dreams 
which  are  indeed  the  realities  of  life;  a  world  of  symbolism  in  which  the 
symbols  are  less  than  the  thoughts  they  symbolize ;  in  truth  a  spirit  world 
peopled  with  the  spirits  of  our  lost  ideals. 

To  remind  our  fellow  creature  of  the  visual  beauties  of  this  glorious 
world  is  well,  but  to  convey  to  them  also,  through  Nature,  some  little  idea  of 
the  mystic  sense  of  the  Great  Unseen,  or  the  Vast  Unknown  for  which  the 
soul  forever  yearns,  this  is  the  true  art. 
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LANTERN  SLIDE  MAKING 

BY  JOHN  H.  GEAR. 

Concluding  Paper. 

EFORE  proceeding  to  give  a  demonstration  of  the 

B  method  of  making  three  exposures  upon  the  one 
»  plate,  Mr.  Gear  said :  The  size  of  the  negative 
settles  the  question  as  to  whether  the  process  is  to 
be  by  contact  or  by  reduction.  The  plate  I  favor 
is  Edward's  Special  Transparency  (pink  label), 
which  is  perhaps  hardly  so  much  used  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Whether 
by  contact  or  by  reduction,  it  gives  an  excellent 
range  of  color.  It  is  slow,  and  a  rather  long  devel¬ 
opment  is  required  in  order  to  get  a  pleasing  warm 
color  by  reason  of  the  dilute  developing  solution 
and  the  large  amount  of  restrainer  necessary.  Tem¬ 
perature  is  a  great  factor  in  development,  and  60  degrees  should  be  adhered  to 
as  closely  as  possible.  A  lower  temperature  will  increase  the  contrast  and 
lengthen  the  time  of  development,  while  a  higher  temperature  will  shorten  the 
time  and  produce  less  contrast  with  the  same  exposure.  With  iy2  ozs.  of  water 


I  use: — 

No.  i.  5  per  cent,  solution  of  pyro  . 40  minims. 

No.  2.  10  per  cent,  ammonium  bromide  .  30  minims. 

No.  3.  10  per  cent,  of  880  ammonia . . . 20  minims. 


With  these  three  solutions  it  i$  possible  to  get  almost  any  color  desired. 
Development  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  will  probably  occupy  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes. 

The  printing-frame  I  prefer  is  one  of  a  type  which  will  take  a  negative 
much  larger  than  quarter-plate,  and  which  can  be  adjusted  to  take  the  sY  in. 
by  sJA  in-  that  is  required.  I  never  find  it  necessary  to  back  a  slide  of  an 
ordinary  subject  when  printing  by  contact,  and  seldom  when  printing  by 
reduction  in  the  camera,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  a  line  subject.  My  frames 
have  scales  with  quarter-inch  divisions  at  the  sides,  and  the  negative  is  ad¬ 
justed  with  due  regard  to  the  line  of  the  horizon.  If  the  horizon  or  skyline 
is  at  No.  6,  for  example,  it  is  easy  to  adjust  the  sky  negative  in  another  frame 
so  as  to  bring  the  part  required  to  join  at  No,  6,  thereby  saving  delicate  adjust¬ 
ments  subsequently  when  the  developing  light  only  can  be  made  use  of.  With 
regard  to  the  cloud  negative,  the  selection  of  which,  of  course,  is  made  with 
due  regard  to  the  landscape,  the  first  point  to  consider  is  the  lighting  of  the 
cloud.  It  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  it  should  be  lighted  from  the  same 
direction  as  the  landscape. 

Unless  one  is  making  slides  very  frequently  under  the  same  conditions, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  test  exposures.  A  test  is  first  made  from  the  landscape, 
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GOOD  WORK !  (Kodak  Exhibition) 

exposing  in  sections,  upon  another  plate  from  the  sky  negative,  which  generally 
requires  less  exposure,  also  graduating  the  exposure  in  the  same  manner. 
These  two  plates  must  then  have  exactly  the  same  development  factor.  Prob¬ 
ably  either  exposure  would  make  a  decent  print  or  slide  if  developed  separately, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  exposures  subsequently  will  be  on 
the  same  plate  and  must  have  the  same  development.  Having  developed  these 
two  plates  in  the  same  solution,  the  densities  may  be  compared,  noting  first 
the  density  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  landscape,  then  for  the  sky,  and 
for  reflections  (if  any)  from  the  sky  in  water,  remembering  that  in  this  last 
case  the  sky  negative  must  be  reversed  and  inverted,  the  reflections  being 
printed  through  the  glass  to  bring  the  proper  reflection  from  the  sky  above. 
One  cannot  always  be  absolutely  certain  that  one  can  bring  these  exposures  to 
the  same  proportion  when  developing  them  on  the  one  plate,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  locally  by  washing  off  the  whole  of  the  developer,  and 
then  to  re-apply  the  developing  solution  with  cotton  wool  to  that  part  which 
is  not  developing  as  one  desires  it  to  do. 

With  the  warm-toned  slides  some  difficulty  will  frequently  be  found  in 
producing  a  slide  from  the  negative  without  the  light  penetrating  through  the 
sky,  as  the  portion  representing  the  sky  in  the  negative  is  not  sufficiently 
opaque  to  stop  the  light  for  the  prolonged  exposure.  That  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  combination  work.  So  pronounced  is  the  tone  produced  over 
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the  sky  and  water  that  it  is  impossible  to  print  in  clouds  and  reflections,.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  fix  and  wash  the  slide  of  the  landscape  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  then  with  cotton  wool  and  ferricyanide  and  hypo  reducing  solution 
to  reduce  away  any  deposit  which  has  been  produced  on  the  sky,  then  print 
clouds  and  reflections  upon  a  second  plate  and  bind  it  up  as  a  cover  glass  with 
the  slide. 

The  best  slide  as  a  rule  cannot  be  made  direct  from  the  plate  without  a  little 
work  upon  it  afterwards  by  reducing.  The  reduction  is  a  very  important  point 
in  slide-making — not  general  but  local  reduction.  Intensification  I  do  not  like, 
the  only  method  I  prefer  for  slide  work  being  mercuric-iodide,  and  this  has 
some  disadvantages  by  reason  of  its  unstable  nature. 

Mr.  Gear  then  proceeded  to  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  making  of 
a  combination  slide.  During  the  exposure — and,  he  said,  during  all  artificial 
light  exposures — he  used  the  shadow  of  his  hands  or  fingers  as  a  mask,  holding 
them  six  or  nine  inches  away  from  the  negative,  and  moving  them  slightly 
as  required.  Such  a  shadow,  he  said,  formed  the  only  satisfactory  mask.  In 
the  ordinary  way  the  sky  could  be  printed  slightly  over  the  landscape  without 
any  fear  of  being  detected,  the  clouds,  of  course,  having  rather  less  exposure 
near  the  horizon  than  at  the  upper  part. 

After  development, 
etc.,  Mr.  Gear  described 
a  new  method  of  drying. 

The  rapid  drying  of  a 
negative  or  positive,  he 
said,  was  always  more 
or  less  uncertain,  espe- 
c  i  a  1 1  y  if  methylated 
spirit  was  used.  He 
showed  an  example  of  a 
commercial  radiator, 
emitting  hot  air  which 
would  dry  a  number  of 
negatives  or  slides,  if 
placed  in  a  rack,  with 
great  speed,  and  without 
any  danger  so  far  as  his 
experience  had  gone  up 
to  the  present.  The  tem¬ 
perature  at  3  feet  away, 
when  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room 
was  50  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  would  reach  a 
maximum  of  68  degrees 
in  four  minutes.  At  2 
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feet  away,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  temperature  would  rise  to  70  de¬ 
grees  in  60  seconds,  and  the  maximum  temperature  of  77  degrees  in  four  min¬ 
utes.  At  18  inches  85  degrees  was  obtained  in  five  minutes,  and  at  12  inches 
a  temperature  of  100  degrees  in  four  minutes,  and  of  125  degrees  in  six 
minutes. 

The  slide  with  which  the  demonstration  had  been  carried  out  was  shown 
in  the  lantern  (after  being  dried  with  the  hot  air)  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
successful  example  of  triple  printing.  Mr.  Gear  also  showed  an  Autochrome 
slide  with  a  remarkable  representation  of  the  rainbow ;  also  another  Auto¬ 
chrome — in  order  to  illustrate  a  point  which  was  debated  at  some  considerable 
length  at  a  previous  meeting.  The  question  was  as  to  the  necessity  or  other¬ 
wise  of  fixing  an  Autochrome  after  the  second  development.  Messrs.  Lumiere 
advised  that  no  fixing  was  necessary.  He  would  not  dispute  such  authorities 
but  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  fixing  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  ensure  the  permanency  of  an  Autochrome.  After  showing  in  parallel 
slides  the  effect  of  fixing  and  of  not  fixing,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
change  in  many  Autochromes  they  saw  made  of  recent  date  was  by  reason  of 
the  failure  to  fix  the  plate  after  the  second  development. 

J11  reply  to  the  chairman,  who  asked  for  the  name  of  the  printing  frame, 
Mr.  Gear  said  that  it  was  called  Rendell’s  patent,  and  was  made  originally, 
he  believed,  by  Middlemass.  A  frame  very  similar  was  obtainable  from 
Jonathan  ballowfield.  In  reply  to  other  questions,  Mr.  Gear  said  that  he 
always  diluted  the  ammonia  with  distilled  water  from  the  stock  solutions,.  He 
had  not  tried  the  Sanger  Shepard  density  meter  for  estimating  exposures  in 
this  case,  but  the  estimation  of  exposures  was  really  very  easy  after  a  little 
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experience.  In  making  the  positive,  development  was  stopped  when  the 
required  effect  and  density  was  obtained.  The  factorial  method  was  not 
suitable  for  slide  making.  The  clouds  should  generally  show  when  the  slide 
was  half  developed.  If  they  showed  earlier  the  sky  had  probably  had  too 
much  exposure.  Asked  as  to  the  relative  exposures  necessary  to  produce 
different  tones  he  said  that  the  warmer  the  tone  the  more  prolonged  was 
the  exposure  necessary,  involving  the  use  of  more  restrainer  and  more  dilu¬ 
tion.  If  the  estimated  exposure  to  produce  a  black  tone  be  taken  as  one,  the 
exposure  to  produce  a  warm  tone  would  be  at  least  four.  Asked  whether- 
he  recommended  copying  in  a  camera  or  by  contact  when  using  an  ordinary 
quarter-plate  negative,  Mr.  Gear  said  that  this  depended  whether  one  wished 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  subject  upon  the  quarter-plate  on  the  slide,  or  whether 
the  portion  that  could  be  taken  by  contact  represented  everything  that  was 
required  for  reproduction.  Other  things  being  equal,  he  found  no  difference 
whatever  between  contact  and  copying  in  the  camera.  Mr.  J.  McIntosh  asked 
how  Mr.  Gear  managed  the  shading  or  masking  when  reducing  in  the  camera. 
Mr,  Gear  said  that  he  carried  it  out  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  had  demon¬ 
strated  when  slide-making  by  contact.  Usually,  however,  it  was  better  to 
use  something  darker  than  the  hands,  such  as  a  piece  of  card  covered  with 
velvet,  so  that  no  reflected  light  would  be  cast  upon  the  plate.  The  Chairman 
asked  what  was  the  object  of  the  washing  after  fixing,  seeing  that  the  plate 
was  immediately  afterwards  placed  in  a  reducing  bath  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  and  hypo.  Mr.  Gear  replied  that  the  plate  was  not  actually  fixed 
in  the  fixing  bath.  The  double  salts  formed  in  the  fixing  bath  were  only 
removed  by  the  washing;  if  they  were  not  washed  away,  the  application  of 
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ferricyanide  of  potassium  would  very  probably  produce  a  yellow  stain.  He! 
had  heard  people  say  that  they  did  not  like  the  ferricyanide  and  hypo  reducer  I 
because  of  the  stain.  But  it  would  leave  no  stain  if  previously  there  had  beeff 
proper  fixing,  that  is  to  say,  proper  washing.  The  length  of  time  which  this  ! 
washing  should  occupy  was  about  five  or  ten  minutes — it  need  not  be  pro¬ 
longed  ;  these  soluble  salts  were  washed  away  under  the  tap  very  quickly.  The 
final  washing  to  get  the  plate  perfectly  free  from  hypo  might  take  fifteen 
minutes  under  the  tap,  but  if  he  had  a  number,  he  preferred  to  give  an  hour. 
In  reply  to  another  question,  he  said  that  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  was 
permissible  in  dealing  with  clouds.  No  one  could  say  to  a  few  degrees  whether 
the  clouds  were  lit  absolutely  to  the  same  direction  or  not,  but  he  would  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  raise  the  clouds  or  to  lower  them,  provided  they 
appeared  correct  with  the  landscape.  Another  member  asked  whether  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  on  black  and  white  lantern  slides 
with  the  ordinary  sulphide  toning  bath,  and  Mr,.  Gear  replied  that  he  had  seen 
some  excellent  slides  toned  in  that  way.  In  reply  to  another  question,  he  said 
that  he  did  not  harden  the  film  at  all  with  formalin;  he  objected  to  the  use 
of  formalin,  which  had  some  peculiar  effect  upon  the  gelatine.  Especially  was 
he  against  the  use  of  formalin  if  subsequently  it  was  necessary  to  treat  the 
negative  chemically,  either  by  reduction  or  intensification.  In  a  further  reply, 
he  said  that  the  temperature  obtainable  with  his  drying  machine  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  effect  at  all  in  the  direction  of  thickening  the  gelatine.  The 
electric  blower  could  be  used  by  attaching  it  to  any  ordinary  lighting  lamp 
holder  carrying  current  of  a  suitable  voltage ;  its  cost  complete  upon  the 
stand  was  only  ten  dollars. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SNOW 
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TALKING  MOTION  PICTURES 


BY  SAMUEL  WEIN. 

)  doubt  every  one  has  either  read  or  has 
witnessed  a  performance  of  talking  moving 
pictures,.  More  especially  so  of  the  recent 
device  being  exhibited  in  the  first  class 
theatres  in  the  United  States,. 

In  order  to  simultaneously  record  and 
reproduce  animated  objects  such  as  the 
movements  of  the  actors,  animals,  etc.,  and 
the  sounds  created  by  them,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  combine  the  moving  picture 

machine  and  the  phonograph. 

It  is  essential  to  the  correct  reproduction  of  the  movements  of  the  persons 
or  objects  in  combination  with  the  sound  waves,  that  the  simultaneous  move¬ 
ments  and  sounds  should  be  recorded  and  reproduced  simultaneously  in  exact 
synchronism. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  no  true  record  or  reproduction  of  the 
sound  waves  could  be  made  by  any  mechanical  process  or  means  in  which  a 
hard  substance  necessary  to  make  the  impression,  comes  in  contact  with 
another  hard  substance,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  recording  or  reproducing  pin 
of  the  phonograph,  because  the  friction  caused  between  the  two  hard  sub¬ 
stances  itself  creates  vibration  or  sound  waves  which  accompany,  vary  or 
modify  the  sound  waves  which  it  is  desired  to  record  and  reproduce,  and 
are  recorded  and  reproduced  with  the  latter,  proving  detrimental  to  their 
true  reproduction.  The  record  therefore  must  be  taken  or  produced  without 
any  contact  between  the  medium  caused  to  vibrate  by  the  sound  waves  and 
the  record.  It  is  further  obvious  that  if  the  impression  of  the  movements  and 
sounds  were  recorded  separately  on  separate  records,  the  movements  and 
sounds  would  be  liable  to  vary  in  point  of  time  and  fail  to  synchronize  with 
each  other.  In  order  to  avoid  this  liability  and  ensure  correct  synchronism  the 
writer  suggests  that  the  movements  and  sounds  must  be  recorded  simultane¬ 
ously  on  the  same  film  with  moving  pictures. 

The  sound  waves  are  transmitted  electrically  from  the  place  where  the 
sounds  originate  to  the  recording  apparatus,  the  sound  waves  are  recorded 
photographically  in  carying  degrees  as  to  area,  quantity,  intensity,  and  cor¬ 
responding  effect  of  light  and  shade  proportioned  to  their  period  and  am¬ 
plitude,  simultaneously  with  the  recording  photographically  of  the  impressions 
or  photographs  of  the  successive  movements  of  the  objects  on  the  same 
photographic  film ;  and  when  such  record  is  obtained  it  is  reproduced  by 
causing  light  to  pass  through  that  portion  of  the  film  containing  the  record  of 
the  impressions,  and  so  project  them  on  the  screen  and  simultaneously  cause 
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light  to  pass  through  that  portion  of  the  film  containing  the  record  of  the 
sound  waves,  to  a  “Selenium  Cell”  (which  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity 
in  the  dark  and  a  good  conductor  in  the  light,  that  is,  the  conductivity  in¬ 
creases  as  the  light  intensity  increases)  which  the  varying  degrees  of  light 
and  shade  of  the  record  are  converted  into  corresponding  varying  electric 
currents,  and  are  converted  into  vibrations  by  a  loud  speaking  telephone 
receiver,  which  reproduces  the  sound  waves. 


THE  SLIT  CAMERA 


THE  slit  camera,  designed  by  Mr.  Wolfgang  Otto,  of 
1  Kiel,  Germany,  and  described  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Scientific  American,  is  an  ingenious  device  on 
the  pinhole  camera  type,  and  is  intended  for  pro¬ 
ducing  any  distortion  desired.  It  comprises  on 
the  side  turned  toward  the  object,  two  crossed  slits 
arranged  in  partitions  situated  behind  one  another. 
The  slits  may  be  straight  or  curved,  or  any  width 
desired,  and  the  distance  of  the  partition  from 
the  plane  of  the  image  may  be  varied  at  will.  The 
partitions  may  also  be  curved  or  slanting  if  desired. 
The  camera  can,  of  course,  be  designed  at  will  as  folding  camera,  bellows 
camera,  etc. 


In  order  to  make  the  fundamental  principle  clear,  we  shall  consider 
the  case  of  a  camera  comprising  straight  slits  of  uniform  width,  the  plane  of 
the  image  A  and  the  partitions  B  and  C  being  vertical,  while  one  of  the  slits 
( p  q)  is  horizontal  and  the  other  (r  s)  vertical.  The  picture  of  the  object 
abed,  which  is  then  produced  on  the  screen  D  shows  a  deformation,  the  scales 
in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  respectively,  bearing  to  one  another  the 
same  ratio  as  the  distance  of  the  two  slits  from  the  focal  plane. 

If  we  follow  a  moving  point  along  the  line  a  b  of  the  object  at  D  (Fig.  2), 
the  beam  of  light  passing  from  such  point  to  the  image  screen  at  A  will,  as  it 
were,  pivot  about  the  slit  p  q  in  the  partition  C.  Similarly  if  the  point  of  the 
object  considered  moves  horizontally  along  c  d,  the  corresponding  beam  of 
light  will  pivot  about  the  slit  r  s  in  the  partition  B,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
horizontal  beam  of  rays  represented  in  Fig.  3. 

Thus  vertical  lines  of  the  object  are  thus  gathered  into  an  image  at  A 
by  the  slit  r  s ,  while  horizontal  lines  are  similarly  gathered  into  an  image  by 
the  slit  p  g.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  distance  of  the  two  slits  from 
object  and  image,  they  form  two  images  of  different  magnitude.  But  this 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  resultant  image  represents  vertical  and  horizontal 
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features  of  the  object  on  two  different  scales — or  in  other  words,  the  resultant 
image  is  distorted. 

Other  deformations  may  be  produced  by  providing  slanting  partitions, 
slits  of  varying  width,  or  curved.  In  many  cases  the  conditions  determining 
a  given  deformation  can  be  found  by  calculation.  Moreover,  instead  of  a 
single  slit,  any  number  of  slits  can  be  provided  in  the  same  plane. 

The  slit  camera  is  not  a  mere  scientific  toy,  but  can  serve  many  useful 
purposes.  Thus  it  may  be  used  for  rapidly  altering  architect’s  plans,  or  for 
producing  comical  caricature  effects  by  deformation,  for  varying  any  given 
patern  for  fabrics  or  carpets,  and  for  altering  the  different  forms  of  type. 

The  slit  camera  can  be  readily  made  by  everybody  and  will  be  found  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  amusing  experiment. 


I 

I 

i 
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POINTERS  FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Including  Some  Standard  Formulas  and  Methods  He  Should  Know. 

(From  Morgan’s  Half-Tone*) 

PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WOOD 

1  SIDES  of  the  block  are  rubbed  with  heated 
wax  or  paraffin.  This  is  to  keep  moisture 
from  injuring  the  wood.  Three  solutions 
are  kept  in  stock  ready  for  use : 

1.  Gelatin.  .  16  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 

2.  Nitrate  of  silver — 80  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water 

3.  Citric  acid.  .40  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  beaten  to  a 
froth  and  left  standing  over  night.  Now, 
to  sensitize  the  wood  block,  take — 

White  of  egg . 1  dram 

Gelatin  solution  . %.  dram 

Best  zinc  white  . ../4  ounce 

Ammonium  chlorid . . . 5  grains 

Rub  these  into  a  paste  in  a  glass 
mortar,  and  while  rubbing  drop  slowly  into  the  paste  thiry  minims  of  the  citric 
acid  solution  and  thirty  minims  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Paint  this  on 
the  block,  dry  in  the  dark  and  print  as  usual.  Tone  and  fix  if  you  wish,  though 
many  simply  fix  and  wash  off  with  hypo.  Dry  the  moisture  from  the  block 
with  soft  chamois.  This  gives  a  brilliant  print,  prevents  the  wood  from  injury 
by  chemicals  and  leaves  scarcely  any  film  to  interfere  with  the  graver;  all  of 
which  are  appreciated  by  the  careful  wood  engraver, 

BLEACHING  SILVER  PRINTS  WITH  CUTTING  SOLUTION 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  regular  ‘‘cutting”  solution,  a  mixture 
of  iodin,  iodid  or  potassium  and  cyanid  of  potassium,  makes  a  good  bleaching 
solution  for  photographic  prints  and  have  been  drawn  with  waterproof  ink. 
Farmer’s  solution  will  also  bleach  them. 

PLAIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER - TO  MAKE  AND  USE 

An  artist  can  prepare  his  own  salted  photographic  paper  and  it  will  keep 
forever  if  he  uses  this  simple  formula: 


Water  .  1  ounce 

Gelatin  . 12  grains 

Chloric!  of  ammonium  .  8  grains 
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THE  COUNTRY  ROAD  Floyd  Vail 


Take  a  smooth,  good  quality  pure  linen  paper,  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  pen- 
and-ink  drawing,  or  a  rough  paper,  like  Whatman’s  drawing  paper,  if  for 
washwork,  and  immerse  it  in  the  above  solution  while  warm. 

When  the  paper  is  soaked  with  this  liquid  hang  it  up  to  dry.  It  will  keep 
indefinitely.  To  sensitize  it,  in  a  dark  room,  swab  over  its  surface,  with  a  wad 


of  absorbent  cotton : 

Water  .  i  ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver .  50  grains 

Citric  acid  .  15  grains 


After  printing  under  a  negative,  fix  in  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  ten  ounces  of  water  and  wash  well. 

BLEACHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS  WHITE 
Clemon’s  matt-surface  paper  is  sensitized  by  rubbing  over  it,  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton,  a  solution  of  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  dried.  A 
photographic  print  is  made  upon  it  and  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Washed 
and  dried  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  finest  mediums  for  drawing  upon.  After 
the  drawing  is  finished  it  can  be  bleached  a  permanent  white  by  flowing  over 
it  a  solution  of 
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Mecury  bichlorid  . i  ounce 

Water  . 5  ounces 

Alcohol  . i  ounce 

Hydrochloric  acid  . i  dram 


If  the  drawing  is  made  with  a  non-waterproof  ink,  then  alcohol  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  water  in  the  formula.  When  the  bleaching  solution  is  poured 
off,  the  drawing  is  washed  under  the  tap  to  remove  the  mercury. 

BLUE-PRINTS - CYANOTYPE 

The  ferroprussiate  paper  used  by  architects,  commonly  called  blue-print 
paper,  can  be  prepared  of  a  better  quality  than  any  purchasable  by  using  the 


following  formula : 

Water  . io  ounces 

Gum  arabic  .  i  ounce 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  .  i  ounce  20  grains 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  .  1  ounce  20  grains 


This  solution  can  be  applied  to  well-sized  or  highly  calendered  paper  with 
a  flat  brush,  but  it  must  be  dried  in  the  dark. 

TO  BLEACH  BLUE-PRINTS 

If  waterproof  ink  is  used  to  draw  upon  blue-prints  they  can  be  bleached 
white  by  flowing  with  a  strong  solution  of  saleratus  or  baking  soda  (carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda).  Of  course,  cyanid  of 
potassium,  dilute  ammonia  and  other 
alkalies  will  bleach  blue  prints,  but  the 
saleratus  is  least  harmful  to  use. 
Potassa  solution,  U.  S.  P.  (potassium 
hydroxid),  may  also  be  used. 

COST  OF  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

The  writer  was  requested  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  one  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  United  States 
to  have  engraved  for  them  in  wood  a 
portrait  of  their  retiring  president. 
A  well-known  portrait  engraver  was 
seen  who  measured  the  photograph 
carefully  and  found  it  was  4  by  5^4 
inches,  an  engraving  of  which,  that 
size,  he  said,  would  cost  from  $230  to 
$240.  An  engraving  of  the  portrait 
enlarged  to  8  by  10  inches  would  cost 
$480,  and  larger  sizes  in  proportion, 
or  $10  for  each  square  inch.  Proofs 
would  cost  $1  each,  and  the  smaller 
engraving,  4  by  5V2  inches,  could  be 
finished  in  about  seven  weeks.  If 
these  are  the  prices  of  wood  engrav- 


“  SQUIRRELS  A  T  CENTRAL  PARK" 

M.  Herbert 
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ing  in  competition  with  photoengraving,  what  would  be  the  charges  of  wood 
engraving  if  methods  of  engraving  through  the  aid  of  photography  had  not 
been  discovered?  With  the  Japanese  schoolboy,  “I  ask  to  know.” 

*See  review  on  page  53 


SNAPPING  A  MERGANSER 


/  \  7  HILE  spending  a  holiday  at  Little  Grape  Island,  Rice  Lake,  in  the 

*  VV  latter  part  of  June,  1912,  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  Stanley  Purser,  the 
fortunate  owner  of  this  beauty  spot,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  a  wild  duck  arranging  his  morning  toilet,”  writes  Mr.  N.  B.  Field  in 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.  “As  I  had  the  only  camera  in  camp  I  heard  a  low 
call  from  one  of  the  party  requesting  me  to  try  for  a  snap  of  this  wily  bird. 
In  response  I  quickly  donned  a  cloak  and  rubbers  and  crept  through  the  cedars 
and  shrubs  to  the  north  shore.  This  beauty’s  attention  was  centered  on  a  nest 
of  young  crows  who  were  calling  for  their  breakfast  from  a  tree  nearby.  I 
watched  his  graceful  movements  for  quite  five  minutes,  before  venturing  a 
shot.  At  the  first  snap  of  the  camera  he  was  off.  You  may  notice  the  startled 
gaze  of  the  bird  in  the  first  picture.  In  print  No.  2  the  duck  has  taken  to  the 


Courtesy  of  '"'‘Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada ” 


water  and  is  swimming  away  at  full  speed.  Very  rarely  is  this  variety,  a  male 
hooded  merganser,  seen  in  Rice  Lake  at  this  season.” 

I  returned  to  the  cottage  to  find  my  husband  and  two  sons  in  a  somewhat 
-dazed  condition,  clothed  in  slippers  and  dressing  gowns.  Judging  from  their 
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expressions  they  thought  I  had  been  carried  away  by  the  existing  tribes  from 
Hiawatha,  whose  reserve  is  quite  near. 

We  breakfasted  under  a  leafy  canopy  with  the  splendid  scenery  to  assist 
our  appetites,.  Near  by  was  Hickory  Island,  to  the  east,  Foley,  to  the  north, 
Rack,  to  the  west,  Whites,  and  the  mainland  to  the  south.  Even  here  we 
were  interrupted,  for  a  red  skin  by  the  name  of  “Smoke”  arrived  with  the 
legal  limit  of  maskinonge  and  presented  us  with  one  (in  the  usual  way)  which 
soon  was  sizzling  in  the  pan. 


A  DARKROOM  FOR  FOUR  DOLLARS 

OUR  dollars,  combined  with  a  small  amount  of  labor 
can  sometimes  accomplish  wonders.  Amateur  pho¬ 
tographers  as  a  rule  have  either  to  darken  up  the 
bedroom  or  bathroom  if  they  wish  to  develop  during 
daylight,  and  this  is  by  no  means  always  convenient, 
and  becomes  tiresome.  Being  up  against  the  propo¬ 
sition  stated  above  and  not  feeling  able  to  expend  a 
considerable  amount  for  a  darkroom,  I  proceeded 
as  follows:  First,  I  took  a  good  survey  of  the  cellar  and  chose  a  convenient 
corner  nearest  to  the  water  taps ;  second,  I  ordered  the  following  amount  of 
lumber:  18  feet  i]/2  inches  by  3  inches  rough  pine,  36  feet  1  inch  by  2  inches 
rough  pine,  38  pieces  1  inch  by  ^]/2  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches,  tongue  and  groove 
lumber.  With  this  I  not  only  completed  the  darkroom,  but  made  two  negative 
dryers  as  well.  I  then  secured  two  rolls  of  heavy  wall  covering,  dark  red,  and 
lined  the  room  with  this,  the  combination  of  the  tongue  and  groove  lumber  with 
this  paper  making  the  room  absolutely  lightproof.  I  eliminated  the  cost  of  fix- 
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l  ures  for  running  water  by  leading  two  small  lengths  of  hose  through  wall 
into  my  basin,  thereby  securing  my  running  water.  As  the  plan  will  show  I 
have  a  space  of  8  feet  4  inches  by  6  feet,  which  is  ample  room. 

The  complete  cost  is  shown  below : 

Lumber 
Paper 

Total  .  $4.00 

Labor — Seven  hours  to  complete  room. 


$375 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  Floyd  Vail 
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A  GOOD  RECORD  BOOK 

BY  J.  J.  HARMAN. 

GOOD  record  book  is  a  necessity  to  every  amateur 
photographer,  and  it  should  be  carefully  kept. 

The  register  should  be  oblong  shape  and  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  Spaced  off  as  follows: 
No.,  Title,  Date,  Time  of  Day,  Stop,  Ex.,  Plate, 
Size,  Printing  Time,  Grade  Paper,  Dist.  from 
Light,  Remarks. 

I  find  this  very  convenient  and  does  away  with 
having  more  than  one  box  in  filling  at  the  same 
time.  All  negatives  of  same  size  go  together  in 
one  box  until  it  is  filled,  then  mark  on  the  end  of 
the  box  the  numbers  it  contains,  No.  1-12,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  contains. 

Some  amateurs  have  different  size  outfits  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  a  space,  Size.  In  this  way  you  know  exactly  which 
box  to  pick  up  to  find  the  desired  negative.  One  box  may  contain  Nos.  1  to 
36,  5x7,  another,  Nos.  1  to  36,  4  x  5  negatives,  and  another  2^4  x  3f4>  1 
36,  All  the  same  numbers,  yet  by  looking  at  the  record  book  you  know  at 
a  glance  which  box  contains  the  subject  wanted.  The  negatives  should,  of 
course,  be  numbered  in  one  corner,  although  I  had  mine  run  up  to  almost  700 
before  I  started  to  number  the  negatives,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
right  one.  The  negatives  should  all  be  placed  in  box  film  side  down  to  avoid 
scratching  them  when  placing  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

The  first  few  items  refer  to  the  exposure  of  the  plate  and  is  very  valu¬ 
able  information,  and  if  strict  attention  is  given  you  will  soon  be  proficient  in 
giving  the  correct  exposure  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 

In  the  space  “remarks”  jot  down  items  of  minor  importance,  or  note  the 
different  developers,  weather  conditions,  or  when  taking  interiors,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  light. 

A  very  important  part  is  the  printing  time,  and  distance  from  light.  By 
making  note  of  this  and  using  the  same  light  you  will  always  have  satisfactory 
results.  Any  time  you  want  to  make  a  few  prints  of  an  old  negative  you 
simply  turn  to  the  record  book  and  you  have  it  at  a  glance  where  to  find  the 
negative  and  the  time  required  to  print,  and  no  waste  of  paper.  Under  the 
space  “printing  time”  you  can  mark  three  items,  namely,  contrast,  normal,  soft. 

Some  amateurs  who  have  a  special  room  fitted  up  keep  their  negatives 
on  a  shelf  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  such  a  case  the  negatives  must  all 
be  numbered  or  titled  and  kept  in  rotation  from  one  up.  When  one  shelf 
is  filled  mark  it  same  as  boxes — Nos.  1  to  100,  or  whatever  numbers  it  holds. 
Those  using  films  should  have  a  film  negative  file  answering  the  same  as  boxes 
for  plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CAMP 

HE  following  practical  suggestions  for 
photographing  in  camp  are  reprinted 
from  an  article  on  the  subject  which 
recently  appeared  in  The  Youth’s 
Companion,  we  read  : — 

The  sooner  a  film  or  a  plate  is 
developed  after  it  is  exposed,  the 
less  chance  there  is  of  its  being 
spoiled  by  dampness.  Therefore,  on 
long  camping  trips,  it  is  advisable 
sometimes  to  develop  the  exposures 
as  you  go  along,  rather  than  to  wait 
until  you  reach  home.  Printing  can  be  left  for  a  more  convenient  time. 

If  you  have  films  and  a  film  tank,  developing  in  camp  is  a  simple  process. 
You  use  the  tank  exactly  as  you  would  use  it  at  home.  The  problem  is  how  to 
wash  the  films  after  developing  and  fixing  them.  If  you  are  on  a  boating  trip 
and  can  get  two  tin  pails,  one  a  little  smaller  than  the  other,  punch  holes  in 
them  with  a  nail, — the  more  holes  you  make,  the  better, — put  the  films  in  the 
smaller  pail,  cover  it  with  a  lid  or  by  crossed  line  of  cord  or  wire,  and  slip 
the  smaller  pail  inside  the  larger  one.  Then  fasten  securely  the  cover  of  the 
larger  pail,  and  let  it  drag  for  half  an  hour  in  the  water  behind  the  boat. 

The  danger  of  using  a  single  pail  is  that  the  inrush  of  water  through  the 
holes  may  flatten  the  films  against  one  side  of  the  pail  and  damage  them.  If 
you  allow  the  film  to  trail  unprotected  over  the  side  or  stern  of  the  boat, 
sticks  and  other  floating  objects  in  the  water  are  likely  to  scratch  it,  and  it 
may,  indeed,  be  torn  loose  and  lost  altogether. 

The  best  way  to  dry  films  is  to  leave  them  in  the  strip,  and  fasten  each 
end  to  adjoining  branches  of  a  tree.  But  the  films  while  drying  must  be 
protected  from  insects,.  Do  not  fasten  the  film  by  one  end  alone,  as  it  will 
take  only  a  light  breeze  to  tear  it  loose  or  blow  it  against  the  tree,  and  if  that 
happens,  the  soft  gelatin  will  be  scratched  and  marred. 

Films  can  be  dried  in  ten  minutes  in  a  canoe  on  a  sunny  day  by  stretching 
them  across  the  canoe  and  pinning  them  to  the  gunwale ;  but  if  the  day  is  hot 
and  the  water  has  been  warm,  it  is  better  to  do  the  drying  in  the  shade,  for 
otherwise  the  hot  sun  may  cause  the  gelatin  to  “slip.” 

Reticulation  of  the  film — “checking” — is  the  cracking  of  the  gelatin  on 
the  celluloid  support.  It  is  generally  caused  by  using  water  that  is  too  warm. 
To  guard  against  this  danger  in  camp,  when  you  have  no  way  of  cooling  the 
water,  dip  the  film  slowly  up  and  down  in  the  river  or  a  spring  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  dry  it.  A  film  cannot  be  properly  washed  in  this  way,  but  it  will 
reach  a  condition  in  which  it  will  keep  for  weeks.  When  you  get  home,  give 
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the  film  another  washing,  this  time  for  an  hour  in  running  water.  That  will 
remove  all  the  “hypo/’  and  make  the  film  permanent. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  keep  solutions  for  developing  and  fixing  on 
a  camping  trip.  Use  the  ready-prepared  developing  powders,  which  need  only 
water  to  make  them  into  a  developer,  and  the  ready-prepared  powders  for  the 
acid  fixing  bath.  Use  a  fresh  acid  fixing  bath  for  every  batch  of  films  or  plates 
I  that  you  develop  in  camp ;  a  perfectly  fresh  fixing-bath  quickly  hardens  the 
tender  gelatin,  and  prevents  the  “checking”  and  scarring  of  the  film.  Another 
reason  for  using  a  freshly  made  fixing-bath  is  that  it  is  always  very  cold,  and 
a  cold  fixing-bath  is  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  a  film  from 
“sliding”  in  warm  weather. 

Makeshifts  for  developing  in  camp  may  tax  your  ingenuity,  yet  there  is 
hardly  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved,  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
For  example,  you  can  make  a  useful  developing  tray  of  the  cover  of  an  empty 
plate  box.  Melt  a  bit  of  candle  in  a  large  spoon  or  cup,  pour  the  melted 
paraffin  into  the  pasteboard  cover,  previously  warmed  a  little,  and  make  it 
flow  round  until  the  interior  is  entirely  covered.  You  will  then  have  a  solu¬ 
tion-tight  tray  that  can  be  used  either  for  developing  or  for  fixing. 

Small  folding  candle-lamps  that  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  cost  only 
twenty-five  cents,  but  from  any  kind  of  a  box  large  enough  to  hold  a  candle 
you  can  make  a  lamp  yourself.  A  small  piece  of  red  cloth,  bandanna  handker¬ 
chief,  necktie,  bedquilt — anything  red — will  do  for  the  red  window.  As  the 
actinic  quality  of  different  kinds  of  red  dyes  differs  widely,  it  is  well  to  rfiake 
the  red  window  small,  and  use  as  little  of  the  light  as  possible.  In  an  emer¬ 
gency,  but  turning  the  wick  low  and  wrapping  a  red  cloth  round  the  globe,  you 
can  use  the  camp  lantern  for  a  developing  light.  Be  careful  not  to  develop 
plates  or  films  by  moonlight;  although  it  is  far  less  bright  than  daylight,  it  is 
strong  enough  to  fog  a  plate  or  film  during  development. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  on  a  camping  trip,  especially  if  you  are  going  to  do  any 
photographing,  to  carry  a  liberal  supply  of  paraffin  candles.  By  means  of 
them,  films  and  plates  after  being  exposed  can  be  sealed,  and  thus  kept  from 
dampness  until  you  get  home.  Wrap  paper  tightly  round  the  spool  of  films, 
and  dip  it  for  an  instant  in  melted  paraffin.  When  the  paraffin  hardens  it 
will  protect  the  film  almost  perfectly.  Plate  boxes  should  be  dipped  before 
the  exposed  plates  are  returned  to  them;  the  edges  can  be  sealed  with  melted 
paraffin  afterward. 

Before  starting  on  a  trip,  pack  your  unexposed  plates  and  films  carefully. 
It  is  well  to  paraffin  the  plate  boxes,  and  to  put  unexposed  films  in  a  tin  box, 
and  seal  the  lid  with  adhesive  tape.  All  films  now  come  protected  in  paraffin 
paper  and  tin-foil,  and  are  less  susceptible  to  dampness  before  exposure  than 
afterward;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth  while  to  make  sure  that  they  shall  be 
in  good  condition  when  you  want  them. 
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Editorial  Notes 


HE  accompanying  illustration  entitled  “The  Spring 
Brook”  and  the  tailpiece  called  “Sunrise  on  the  At¬ 
lantic”  are  by  P.  Benson  Oakley,  of  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
“The  Spring  Brook”  was  taken  with  an  Eastman 
No.  3A  Camera,  on  Ansco  Film,  with  1/25  of  a 
second  exposure  at  F.  8.  The  sunrise  picture  was 
made  with  the  same  camera  and  apparatus,  and  is 
particularly  impressive  in  its  simplicity.  We  shall 
hope  to  receive  other  pictorial  contributions  from 
Mr.  Oakley.  And  in  this  connection  we  wish  to 
renew  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  all  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  to  send  us  freely  from  time  to  time 
examples  of  their  work  which  they  consider  best 
represents  them.  We  should  like  also  to  receive 
accompanying  notes  telling  how  the  pictures  were 
made  and  giving  all  the  particulars  concerning  them 
which  the  reader  would  be  glad  to  know.  Particu¬ 
larly  acceptable  are  practical  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  work, 
original  “dodges”  and  individual  practices  in  field  or  dark  room,. 


$$$$$$ 


COMPARATIVELY  few  photographers  adequately  realize  how  greatly 
“for  better  or  for  worse”  (generally  the  latter)  their  prints  may  be 
affected  by  the  use  of  an  unsuitable  mount.  Leaving  color  contrast 
effects  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  we  lay 
a  black  and  white  print  first  on  a  white  mount,  and  then  on  a  black  mount 
the  general  effect  on  the  print  is  quite  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  case 
of  the  white  mount  the  lighter  tones  of  the  print  are  degraded,  and  the  darkest 
parts,  if  decidedly  dark,  will  lose  gradations  and  become  flat  and  opaque. 
In  the  case  of  the  black  mount  the  darkest  parts  will  be  made  to  appear 
lighter  and  the  high  lights  and  lightest  tones  are  likely  to  run  together  and 
become  chalky.  In  both  cases  the  middle  tones  are  correspondingly  affected, 
but  we  are  not  so  likely  to  notice  this  as  we  do  the  opposite  ends  of  the  light 
and  shade  scale. 

$$$$$$ 


WITHIN  the  last  few  weeks,”  writes  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  to  the 
London  Telegram,  “I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  independent 
queries  connected  with  the  subject  of  copying  which  go  to  show 
that  this  branch  of  work  interests  a  considerable  number  of  photographers. 
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Therefore,  a  few  general  notes  may  be  of  service  to  isolated  workers.  The 
first  essential  is  that  the  original  be  evenly  illuminated,  which  is  often  best 
obtained  out  of  doors  on  a  cloudy  or  rather  dull  day.  The  camera  must  be 
placed  opposite  the  centre  of  the  original,  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  original.  Third,  the  original  and  the  ground- 
glass  or  plate  must  be  truly  parallel.  It  is  desirable  that  the  lens  has  as  flat 
.  a  field  as  possible,  but  most  ordinary  lenses  will  serve  if  used  with  a  sufficiently 
!  small  stop. 

$$$$$$ 


THE  “scale”  or  relative  size  of  the  original  and  the  copy  depends  on 
their  respective  relative  distances  from  the  lens.  Thus,  if  the  “scale” 
be  one-fourth,  then  the  length  (or  breadth)  of  the  copy  is  one-fourth  the 
length  (or  breadth)  of  the  original  (“one-fourth  linear”)  ;  then  the  original 
will  be  four  times  as  far  from  the  lens  as  the  ground-glass  is.  So  that  to 
copy  “same  size”  the  lens  is  midway  between  the  original  and  the  copy,  and 
in  that  case  each  of  these  equal  distances  is  double  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens.  Hence,  to  copy  “same  size”  with  a  6  inch  focus  lens  the  camera  bel¬ 
lows  or  “extension”  must  be  not  less  than  12  inches,  so  that  is  the  necessary 
distance  between  the  lens  and  plate.  If  the  camera  does  not  permit  of  this 
extension,  then  either  a  lens  of  shorter  focus  must  be  used,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  focus  of  the  same  lens  must  be  shortened  by  adding 
to  it  another  (convex)  lens.  This  is  often  called  a  “supplementary”  lens;  also 
the  somewhat  misleading  term  “magnifier”  is  used  in  the  same  connection. 


4f  #-  *  #  $  * 


AS  conditions  may  vary  so  greatly,  the  best  plan  is  to  make  one  or  two  care¬ 
ful  test  exposures.  When  copying  “black  and  white”  originals,  e.  g., 
maps,  plans,  and  engravings,  our  aim  is  to  give  the  minimum  exposure 
that  will  develop  the  white  paper  parts  to  full  density,  while  the  black  lines  give 
us  as  near  clear  glass  as  possible.  To  this  end  we  shall  select  a  slow  plate  and  a 
developer  that  works  free  from  fog,  while  it  gives  strong  density  in  a 
moderate  time,  e.  g.,  hydrokinone.  But  when  dealing  with  half-tone  subjects 
in  black  and  white  (bromide  prints)  or  in  color  (paintings)  our  aim  will 
generally  be  to  secure  shadow  detail,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  generous 
exposure.  For  black  and  white  subjects  an  ordinary  plate  is  preferable,  but 
for  color  subjects  a  panchromatic  plate  and  suitably  adjusted  color  filter 
must  be  employed.  Excessive  development  must  be  avoided. 


IN  these  days  there  is  quite  a  vogue  for  those  doublet  lenses  which  permit 
of  the  separate  use  of  either  the  front  or  back  portion  being  used  alone. 
Lenses  of  this  type  are  a  vast  convenience,  as  they  give  us  a  choice  of 
focal  lengths,  and  so  of  varying  the  scale  of  image  and  composition  without 
altering  the  position  of  the  lens,  which  may  be  material  to  success  when  only 
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one  viewpoint  is  available.  But  those  inexperienced  with  lenses  of  this  type’ 
are  apt  to  be  greatly  confused  as  to  how  the  F.  values  of  the  stops  are  altered! 
when  either  the  front  or  back  half  of  the  complete  lens  is  being  used.  Instead 
of  thinking  about  actual  stop  numbers,  it  is  really  more  practical  to  regard! 
focal  lengths  and  their  consequent  influence  on  exposure.  Suppose,  by  way 
of  example,  that  we  have  a  complete  lens  of  5-inch  focal  length  whose  front 
and  back  combinations  have  focal  lengths  of  9  inches  and  11  inches.  If  wel 
square  these  numbers  we  get  25,  81,  and  12 1,  which  are  approximately  in  the! 
proportion  of  1,  3,  and  5.  Next,  suppose  that  with  the  5-inch  arrangement! 
and  a  certain  stop  the  correct  exposure  is  one  second,  then,  if  we  use  the 
9  inch  and  11  inch  components  singly  and  the  same  actual  stop,  the  equivalent  ! 
exposures  would  be  three  seconds  and  five  seconds  respectively.  Or,  if  the  I 
exposure  with  the  five  inch  be,  say,  1-20  second,  then  the  9  and  11  components  j 
would  require  3-20  (say,  1-7)  second  and  5-20  (or  *4)  second  respectively. 
With  lenses  of  this  kind  the  beginner  is  apt  to  be  surprised  or  disappointed  to 
find  that  he  does  not  always  get  equally  sharp  pictures  with  the  same  stop. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  it  in  no  way  indicates  inferiority  in  the  1 
instrument. 


SUNRISE  ON  THE  A  TLA  NT/C  P.  Benson  Oakley 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


TO  SOFTEN  GELATINE  HARDENED  WITH  FORMA¬ 
LINE. 

Plates  which  have  been  treated  with 
formaline  or  formaldehyde  solution  to 
harden  the  gelatine  or  render  it  insoluble 
do  not  reduce  or  intensify  as  well  as  those 
not  so  treated.  The  gelatine  in  the  above 
plates  can  be  brought  back  to  its  original 
condition  by  some  oxydizing  agent  like  the 
ferric  salts.  The  plates  are  put  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  ferric  oxalate  and  placed  in  strong 
sunlight. 

In  the  presence  of  light,  moisture  and 
organic  matter  (gelatine)  oxygen  is 
evolved  from  the  ferric  salt  which,  acting 
upon  the  insoluble  gelatine,  makes  it  solu¬ 
ble  again. 

Apollo,  Vol.  19,  No.  422. 
^  ^  ^ 

PHOTOGRAPHING  LETTERS. 

Among  the  varied  work  the  commercial 
photographer  is  called  upon  to  do  is  pho¬ 
tographing  letters.  Black  ink  presents  no 
particular  difficulties,  but  with  violet  and 
purple  inks  conditions  are  different.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  good  results  on 
an  ordinary  (or  blue  sensitive)  plate  with 
the  latter  inks. 

The  rays  reflected  from  the  violet  and 
purple  ink  are  almost  as  actinic  as  those 
from  the  white  paper.  But  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  can  be  had  by  using  ortho  plates  in 
combination  with  an  appropriate  yellow 
screen.  Panchromatic  and  collodion  plates 
are  less  suitable.  If  a  yellow  screen  is  not 
at  hand  one  may  be  made  by  fixing  and 
carefully  washing  an  unused  plate.  After 
drying,  the  plate  is  placed  for  three  min¬ 
utes  in  a  1%  tartrazin  solution,  then  rinsed 
a  few  moments  and  allowed  to  dry.  The 
plate  is  then  placed,  film  to  film,  in  contact 
with  an  ortho  plate  and  the  exposure  is 
made. 

Photographische  Chronik,  No.  4,  1913. 


SEALING  BOTTLES  HERMETICALLY. 

BY  PROF.  BARNERANO. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  keep  out  the  air 
or  to  prevent  the  escape  of  volatile  liquids 
from  bottles.  The  following  mixture  is 
said  to  make  a  very  efficient  seal :  30.0 
gms.  (1  oz.)  of  tallow  is  warmed,  and  to 
it  is  added  50.0  gms.  (1  oz.  5  drams)  of 
rubber;  old  scraps  will  do.  When  the  rub¬ 
ber  has  melted  the  mixture  should  be  well 
stirred  and  to  it  add  20.0  gms.  (2 drams) 
more  of  tallow.  Stir  again  and  allow  to 
cool.  For  use  the  lute  is  warmed  and  the 
cork  and  neck  well  covered  with  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

A  solution  of  sealing  wax  in  alcohol  also 
makes  a  very  good  sealing  medium.  A 
small  bottle  is  half  filled  with  little  pieces 
of  sealing  wax  and  covered  with  alcohol 
and  well  corked.  The  bottle  is  then  shaken 
at  intervals  for  several  days  or  until  the 
wax  is  in  solution.  It  is  used  as  above,  ex¬ 
cepting,  of  course,  without  heating. 
Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung,  Vol.  37, 

No.  6. 

4-  4-  4* 

SINGLE  BATH  SEPIA  TONER. 

BY  G.  PIZZIGHELI. 

This  is  a  simplified  process  for  sulphide 
toning,  since  only  one  solution  is  neces¬ 
sary.  First  we  prepare  the  following  three 


solutions  : 

English.  Metric. 

A. 

27  ozs.  Water  800  c.c. 

2/z  oz.  Ammonium  sulphide  20  c.c. 

B. 

2P/3  ozs.  Water  100  c.c. 

45  grains  Ammonium  carbonate  3.0  gms. 

C. 

SZs  ozs.  Water  100  c.c. 


15  grains  Potassium  persulphate  1.0  gm. 

When  all  are  in  solution  they  are  mixed 
in  the  order  given. 
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At  first  the  mixture  is  greenish-yellow, 
but  in  half  an  hour  it  becomes  golden  yel¬ 
low  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

At  150  C.  (590  F.)  the  toning  takes 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  but 
by  raising  the  temperature  the  time  can 
be  shortened. 

In  place  of  the  above  solution  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  used : 

2  ozs.  Sodium  sulphide,  20%  sol.  60  c.c. 

Potassium  ferricyanide, 

Yz  oz.  20%  sol.  10  c.c. 

These  two  solutions  are  mixed  and  well 
shaken  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  formed. 
Then  add : 

1  oz.  Potassium  bromide,  10%  sol.  30  c.c. 

2  drams  Acetic  acid  7  c.c. 

The  precipitate  which  is  formed  is  re¬ 
dissolved  on  shaking.  The  print  tones  in 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  this  bath. 

Photo  Revue,  No.  29. 
Photographisches  W  ochenblatt ,  Vol.  39, 

No.  2. 

4-  4^ 

FAILURES  IN  MAKING  AUTOCHROMES. 

BY  DR.  RODOLFO  NAMIAS. 

Some  of  the  troubles  that  beginners  have 
in  making  autochromes  are  largely  due  either 
to  carelessness  in  manipulation,  or  not  read¬ 
ing  carefully  the  directions.  For  instance, 
removing  the  plate  from  the  first  develop¬ 
ing  bath  and  placing  it  in  the  perman¬ 
ganate  solution  with  little  or  no  washing. 
Plates  so  treated  show  silver  stains  in  the 
transparent  portions.  This  is  caused  by 
potassium  bromide  being  carried  from  the 
developer  into  the  reversing  bath.  When 
the  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  acid  per¬ 
manganate  solution  it  is  converted  into  bro¬ 
mide  by  the  potassium  bromide  in  the  film. 
Even  if  the  amount  is  small,  it  is  not  re¬ 
moved  and  remains  as  non-reduced  silver 
bromide  from  the  first  development. 

The  above  trouble  becomes  greater  if  the 
developer  has  been  used  several  times,  as 
the  amount  of  bromide  is  increased  with 
each  plate.  A  weak  or  slow  permanganate 
solution  also  aggravates  the  trouble.  When 
the  permanganate  solution  works  quickly 
one  may  assume  that  the  silver  is  being 
rapidly  dissolved  and  there  is  no  time  for 
any  silver  bromide  to  form. 


Even  with  a  thorough  washing  it  is  dif-  j 
ficult  to  prevent  some  traces  of  potassium 
bromide  from  remaining  in  the  gelatine. 

^  ^  + 

Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  frequent-  ; 
ly  renew  the  permanganate  solution.  Small 
quantities  of  developer  and  sulphite  are 
also  destroyed  by  the  permanganate. 

If  the  plate  is  removed  too  soon  from  1 
the  permanganate  solution,  traces  of  sil¬ 
ver  remain,  which  eventually  produce 
spots  in  the  image.  This  comes  from  try-  I 
ing  to  work  too  rapidly,  and  the  results 
are  difficult  to  remedy.  When  the  plate  is 
placed  in  the  permanganate  solution  the 
silver  at  the  surface  is  first  attacked.  If  j 
the  action  should  stop  here,  silver  would 
remain  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  gela¬ 
tine. 

Treating  the  plate  with  ferricyanide  re¬ 
ducer  to  remove  this  silver  is  not  advis¬ 
able  as  the  image  is  thereby  injured  or 
wholly  destroyed  before  the  silver  is  re¬ 
moved.  Some  improvements  may  be  made 
by  treating  with  copper  sulphate  and 
sodium  chloride. 

The  deeper  portions  of  the  gelatine, 
where  the  spots  are,  remain  uninjured 
The  plate  is  then  washed  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  placed  in  an  acid  permanganate 
solution,  diluted  with  one  to  two  parts 
of  water.  This  does  not  injure  the  image. 
The  plate  is  again  washed  and  redeveloped. 

Some  practice  is  required  to  know  how 
far  to  carry  the  copper  chloride  treat¬ 
ment.  If  carried  too  far  the  perman¬ 
ganate  solution  is  without  effect,  if  too 
superficial,  much  of  the  image  is  lost. 

On  the  second  development  the  plate 
must  not  be  removed  too  soon  as  it  takes 
some  time  for  the  solution  to  penetrate  the 
whole  of  the  gelatine,  even  in  strong 
light. 

Beginners  often  make  the  mistake  of 
removing  the  plate  as  soon  as  it  appears 
black.  A  plate  removed  too  soon  from  the 
second  developer  loses  very  much  in  den¬ 
sity  in  the  fixing  bath. 

A  complete  reduction  of  all  the  silver 
bromide  gives  a  black  deposit  and  in¬ 
creases  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors. 

La  Photographie,  Vol.  6  No.  12. 

Photographische  Chronik,  No.  12,  1913. 
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Among  the  Camera  Clubs 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning-  their  clubs.— The  Editors.] 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  P.  A.  of  A. 


PLANS  FOR  THE  DENVER  CONVENTION. 

The  1913  convention  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  ever  held  by  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
The  executive  board  have  decided  that  the 
leading  feature  of  the  coming  convention 
will  be  a  working  studio  in  full  operation 
under  talented  American  photographers. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  see  how 
leading  lights  of  the  profession  handle 
their  work  in  all  departments  in  an  up-to- 
date  city  studio.  We  are  particularly  fa¬ 
vored  in  having  at  the  head  of  this  studio 
our  old  and  tried  friend,  “Daddy”  Lively, 


of  the  Southern  School  of  Photography. 
Associated  with  him  in  the  reception  room 
will  be  corps  of  experienced  lady  reception¬ 
ists,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Women’s 
Federation  and  their  president,  Miss 
Katherine  Jamieson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

George  Graham  Holloway,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  and  one  of  the 
real  live  wires  of  the  profession  will  have 
entire  charge  of  the  operating  and  re¬ 
touching  departments.  He  is  now  making 
arrangements  to  supply  the  very  best 
workmen  known  to  American  photography 
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to  demonstrate  methods  of  handling  sub¬ 
jects.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
comfortably  seat  five  hundred  people  in 
this  posing  room,  making  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  see  and  hear  everything  that 
is  being  done  in  this  room.  Artificial  light 
will  be  used.  The  negatives  taken  on  this 
stage  will  be  retouched  and  backgrounds 
worked  in,  and  by  use  of  the  projecting 
lantern,  thrown  upon  the  screens ;  with  full 
instructions  as  to  the  medium  used,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  competent  retouchers  and 
ground  workers  in  this  country  will  be 
secured  to  do  this  work.  Passing  from  the 
studio  into  the  printing  department  we  find 
past  president  Frank  W.  Medlar,  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  Iowa,  in  charge  of  four  printers  of 
national  reputation  continuously  demon¬ 
strating  the  proper  methods  of  printing 
and  masking.  A  demonstration  of  air 
brush,  wash  drawing  and  finishing  will  fol¬ 
low,  by  the  best  artists  we  can  procure. 

No  long,  tiresome  lectures  are  being 
planned.  Later  announcements  will  prob¬ 
ably  reveal  the  fact  that  there  will  be  but 
four  lecturers  of  the  highest  type  in  their 
particular  ine.  One  on  business  organiza¬ 
tion,  one  on  advertising,  one  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Commercial  Federation,  and  one 
for  the  Women’s  Federation. 

•I* 

KANSAS  CITY  CONVENTION. 

May  first,  the  treasurer  of  the  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Association  of  America  will  begin 
an  active  membership  campaign.  It  is  his 
purpose  to  close  the  Kansas  City  Conven¬ 
tion  with  a  membership  of  2,500.  In  order 
to  reach  this  figure  it  will  be  necessary 
for  everyone  who  attended  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Convention  last  July  to  renew  their 
membership  fo”  1913,  and  for  those  who 
paid  at  St.  Paul  in  1911,  but  not  last  year, 
to  pay  for  1912  and  1913.  Members  will 
receive  statements  May  1st,  and  it  is  hoped 
everyone  will  remit.  In  addition  to  the 
above  we  must  have  many  new  recruits. 
If  each  member  of  the  association  will  se¬ 
cure  one  new  member  in  addition  to  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  his  own  dues  for  the  current 
year,  we  will  have  the  membership  asked 
for.  Can  we  not  count  on  YOU  to  do  your 
share? 

The  Kansas  City  Convention  is  booked 
for  the  week  of  July  21st,  and  it  is  to  be 


a  memorable  one.  It  will  be  an  educational 
convention,  with  enough  entertainment 
introduced  to  make  a  well-balanced  week. 

Kansas  City  Convention  Hall,  where 
the  convention  will  be  held  is  the  largest 
hall  ever  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  entire  show  will  be  under 
one  roof.  The  main  floor  of  the  building 
will  be  used  by  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  for  their  exhibits,  which  will  be 
unusually  numerous  and  extensive  and  of 
special  interest.  Since  there  are  no  State 
conventions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
this  year,  all  the  new  inventions  and  pro¬ 
ductions  will  be  shown  here.  Exhibitors 
will  have  uniform  booths  all  handsomely 
decorated.  The  whole  presenting  a  scene 
that  will  eclipse  all  previous  attempts  of 
the  Photographers’’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  business  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  balcony  at  one  end  of  the  Convention 
Hall.  At  the  other  side,  provision  will  be 
made  for  meetings  of  any  State  associa¬ 
tion  whose  convention  has  been  postponed 
for  1913.  On  the  program  there  will  be 
no  long,  tedious,  uninteresting  lectures ; 
instead,  a  few  crisp,  snappy  talks,  full  of 
good  meat  that  you  will  not  only  enjoy 
but  there  will  be  something  you  can  take 
home  with  you. 

The  Women’s  Federation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Katherine  Jamieson,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  the  Commercial  Photographers’ 
Federation,  headed  by  President  R.  W. 
Johnston,  of  the  same  city  are  planing 
programs  that  will  be  especially  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  ladies  and  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  commercial  photography.  The 
exhibits  of  both  these  organizations  will 
be  made  under  the  rules  governing  the 
regular  exhibition.  Lady  photographers 
and  commercial  men  will  find  much  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  them  at  the  Kansas  City 
Convention. 

The  picture  exhibit  will  be  placed  in  the 
corridors.  Pictures  being  displayed  on 
special  desk-shaped  screens,  all  properly 
lighted  so  that  there  will  be  no  choice  of 
position.  Five  pictures  have  been  requested 
from  each  exhibitor,  and  all  prints  will  be 
passed  on  by  a  competent  jury  before  be¬ 
ing  hung.  Only  those  being  considered 
worthy  will  be  accepted.  A  jury  will  also 
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select  a  few  (not  over  twenty)  of  the  best 
pictures  made  and  exhibited  by  members 
of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America  for  illustrating  the  1913  Associa¬ 
tion  Annual. 

All  pictures  sent  for  exhibition  must  be 
sent  to  First  Vice-President  Manly  W. 
Tyree,  care  of  Convention  Hall,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  must  reach  their  destina¬ 
tion  by  July  14th.  No  packages  will  be 
accepted  after  that  date.  Prints  for  the 
picture  exhibition  may  be  framed  or  not, 
they  may  be  any  size  and  printed  on  any 
medium  and  must  not  bear  the  name  of  the 
maker.  Pack  them  carefully  and  send  pre¬ 
paid,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  on  the  under  side  of  the  box  cover. 

The  Association  Annual  for  1913,  which 
will  be  issued  soon  after  the  convention 
will  be  illustrated  with  som  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  shown,  and  will  contain  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  everyone  who  pays  dues  for  1913. 

The  Kansas  City  photographers  and 
•dealers  are  very  actively  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  our  entertainment,  and  the 
social  features  of  the  Kansas  City  Con¬ 
tention  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
■of  any  previous  meetings  of  the  National. 
The  hotel  facilities  are  ample,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  The  Baltimore  Hotel,  the 
headquarters,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  high- 
class  hotels  in  the  East,  and  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  hotels,  any  of  which  will  be 
found  satisfactory. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  given  out  later.  Watch  for 
it.  While  you  are  waiting,  if  already  a 
member,  pay  your  dues,  line  up  your  neigh¬ 
bor  for  a  membership  and  make  your  plans 
■to  attend  the  convention  together  in  July. 
In  this  issue  you  will  find  an  application 
blank  for  membership,  also  a  blank  for  re¬ 
serving  space  for  your  picture  exhibit.  We 
trust  you  will  make  use  of  both. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA. 

Application  for  Membership. 

To  be  mailed  to  Treasurer  L.  A.  Dozer, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Owner 

I  am  Part  Owner  of  a  studio  in . 

Manager 

Employee 


State  of  . 

I  enclose  $....  membership  fee  and  $.... 
dues  for  1913. 

Name . 

Street  &  Number . 

City . State . 

If  an  owner,  part  owner  or  manager  of 
a  studio,  you  must  have  an  active  member¬ 
ship.  Membership  fee  $3.00,  dues  $3.00 
per  annum,  $6.00  in  all.  If  an  employee  of 
a  studio,  a  manufacturer  or  dealer, 
or  his  representative,  send  $2.00  dues 
— no  membership  fee  required  from  as¬ 
sociate  members.  Employees  are  requested 
to  show  a  card  of  identification  from  their 
employer. 

Application  for  Space. 

Mail  to  Manly  W.  Tyree,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I  will  submit  for  exhibition  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Convention . . framed 

un  framed 

pictures.  Please  reserve  for  me  necessary 
space. 

Name . 

Street  &  Number . 

City . State . 

*  *  * 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  of  Baltimore  City,  Md.,  held 
on  April  1st,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen  to  serve  for  one  year :  President, 
Mr.  Lloyd  D.  Norris;  vice-president,  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Rowe,  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  A.  O. 
Tucker;  secretary,  Mr.  N.  Wright  Crow¬ 
der. 

The  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  from 
May  6th  to  June  1st,  inclusive,  and  a  large 
number  of  entries  is  expected. 

*  *  * 

The  Photographers’  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  meet  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Bellingham,  Washington,  Au¬ 
gust  12-13-14,  1913. 

A  silver  cup  will  be  given  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  photographs,  any  papers,  any 
number  of  prints. 

L.  A.  Sprague,  president,  Bellingham, 
Washington;  J.  E.  Ralston,  secretary,  416 
Epler  Block,  Seattle,  Wash., 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 
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rcppoouc  r.ON  (reduced)  prom  Picture  made 
With  a  $20  OO  3  A  KODAK  AND  A  FIFTY"  CENT 
KODAK  PORTRAIT  ATTACHMENT. 

OROiNARV  WINDOW  LIGHTING 


The  sheltered  spots  of  the  vvoodla  j 
are  most  favored,  and  here  the  earl  id 
wild  flowers,  such  as  the  Arbutus  ai 
Spring  Beauties  are  found,  but  eve! 
locality  has  its  native  flowers  in  varyir 
abundance.  All  of  them  are  interes 
ing  and  beautiful,  whether  they  form 
part  of  the  general  landscape  or  aJ 
singled  out  by  the  Kodak  for  moil 
intimate  study. 

And  it  is  with  the  Kodak  Portra 
Attachment  that  we  really  get  close  tj 
nature.  By  its  aid  the  single  flower  c  1 
group  of  blossoms  become  most  inter 
esting  subjects,  and  nature’s  arrange 
ment  can  rarely  be  improved  upon.  j 

With  the  Portrait  Attachment  slippec 
over  the  lens  of  the  focusing  type  o 
Kodak,  pictures  may  be  made  as  close) 
as  two  feet  eight  inches,  while  with  the!  I 
fixed  focus  Kodaks  the  distance  with 
the  Portrait  Attachment  is  always  3V\ 
feet.  This  permits  one  to  single  out 
the  interesting  bits  of  Spring  landscape 
and  compose  a  picture  at  short  range, 
that  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  ex- 1 
cept  by  enlargement,  and  consequent] 
loss  of  much  detail  where  it  is  most  I 
needed.  With  the  Portrait  Attachment,  I 
the  smaller  flowers  are  made  to  appear ' 
sufficiently  large  in  the  contact  print, 
and  enlargements  from  such  negatives 
need  not  be  great  enough  to  lose  any 
of  the  detail. 


KODAK  F  ,  L  M  ,  KODAK  TANK  DEVELOPMENT. 

VELOX  PRINT, 

SPRINGTIME,. 

Iwery  field  and  park  and  woodland — 
every  walk  and  every  ride  into  the 
fragrant  outdoors  invites  your  Kodak. 
And  the  pleasure  of  these  Spring  out¬ 
ings — the  joy  of  the  first  days  in  the 
open  is  greatest  when  the  Kodak  is 
your  companion. 

It  is  in  the  Springtime  that  we  see 
the  unfolding  of  Summer’s  more  mature 
beauties,  and  in  this  unfolding  that  we 
find  so  many  interesting  subjects  for  the 
Kodak  at  close  range. 


There  is  also  the  advantage  in  work¬ 
ing  at  such  short  distances  of  being 
able  to  accentuate  the  detail  of  the 
main  point  of  interest  with  a  falling  off 
of  sharpness  in  the  background.  This 
leaves  nothing  to  detract  from  the 
center  of  interest. 

To  those  who  prefer  still  life  studies 
of  flowers,  made  in  the  home,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  window  will  answer  as  a  studio, 
and  the  flowers  may  be  arranged  to  suit 
one’s  fancy.  It  is  advisable  where  sev¬ 
eral  flowers  are  placed  in  a  vase  or  bowl, 
to  spread  them  out  in  a  fan  shaped 
arrangement.  While  this  might  not  be 
best  for  a  table  decoration,  it  must  be 
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membered  that  the  Kodak  sees  things 
ifferently,  having  but  a  single  eye  and 
eing  objects  always  from  one  side. 
Fruit  trees  in  full  bloom  are  excellent 
ibjects  for  the  Kodak,  but  the 
•anches  of  a  tree  are  almost  always  so 
gh  and  there  is  so  much  movement, 
hat  the  most  satisfactory  results  at 
ose  range  are  secured  by  placing  a 
ranch  of  blossoms  in  a  vase,  or  pin¬ 
ing  it  to  a  plain  background  and 
^curing  results  similar  to  our  illustra- 
on. 

As  will  be  seen,  a  branch  of  cherry 
r  apple  blossoms  makes  a  very  inter¬ 
sting  subject.  Such  negatives  not 
nly  make  very  decorative  prints  and 
nlargements,  but  lantern  slides  from 
hese  nature  studies  may  be  made  on 
/elox  Lantern  Slide  Film,  colored  with 
/elox  Water  Color  Stamps  and  shown 
n  enlarged  form  by  the  Kodiopticon. 

The  method  of  focusing  is  by  accu- 
ate  measurement,  for  which  a  tape 
aeasure  should  be  used.  If  one  is  not 
t  hand,  the  distance  may  be  marked 
»n  a  piece  of  plain  white  tape  with  pen 
r  pencil.  For  out-of-door  work,  a 
tout  stick  may  be  cut  with  notches 
t  proper  distances  and  used  both  as  a 
talking  and  measureing  stick. 

Begin  with  the  first  day  in  the  open 
nd  picture  the  pleasures  of  the  entire 
ear,  for  there  is  no  closed  season  for  a 
[odak. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  remember 
tie  things  not  to  do  as  the  things  to  do, 
nd  while  instructions  usually  cover 
oth  these  points,  many  workers  forget 
tieir  importance  and  the  results  suffer. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  develop- 
ig  of  prints.  And  results  suffer  most 
'om  over-exposure  and  under-develop- 
lent.  The  amateur  knows  how  to 
lake  a  print  but  forgets  the  importance 
f  developing  for  a  certain  length  of 
me. 


Things  don’ t  go  fast  enough,  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  increased,  the  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  grows  shorter  and  shorter  and  the 
prints  are  poor.  Remember,  Regular 
Velox  should  not  be  developed  less 
than  from  15  to  20  seconds,  while 
Special  Velox  requires  30  seconds  de¬ 
velopment. 

Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  and  the  results 
will  be  better.  If  the  print  develops 
in  a  shorter  time  than  given  above,  the 
exposure  is  at  fault  and  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  give  a  perfect  print. 

The  print  which  is  over  exposed  and 
under-developed  has  a  muddy  appear¬ 
ance  and  green  or  brownish  tone  and  is 
sometimes  mottled. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  long  enough 
to  admit  of  only  a  few  seconds’  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  readily  understood  that  only 
the  surface  of  the  print  is  acted  upon 
and  such  development  is  very  apt  to  be 
uneven  and  give  a  print  of  poor  quality. 

The  next  time  you  are  making  Velox 
prints,  give  the  usual  exposure  and  de¬ 
velop  the  full  length  of  time  advised. 
If  the  print  is  much  too  dark,  cut  the 
exposure  in  half  and  develop  full  time. 
The  improvement  in  your  print  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  the  importance  of  proper 
exposure  and  proper  length  of  develop¬ 
ment. 


You  can  make  Lantern  Slides  as  easy 
as  Velox  prints  with 

VELOX  LANTERN 
SLIDE  FILM 

The  film  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
negative  in  your  printing  frame,  exposed 
and  developed  by  the  same  light  as  Velox, 
using  the  same  chemicals. 

Kodiopticon  and  Velox  Lantern  Slide 
Circular  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail  on 
request. 
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CORRECT  EXPOSING 
SIMPLIFIED 

The  proper  exposure  to  give  and  the 
most  suitable  diaphragm  or  shutter 
opening  to  use  with  varying  subjects 
and  conditions  of  light,  are  perplexing 
problems  to  the  average  amateur.  But 
there  is  a  way  to  determine  the  correct 
exposure  at  a  glance — to  have  the  in¬ 
formation  permanently  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  Kodak  shutter  where  it  may 
always  be  seen  and  its  advice  followed. 

The  Kodak  Autotime  Exposure  Scale, 
like  other  devices  that  have  been 
perfected  to  simplify  Kodak  methods, 
is  not  an  experiment.  It  has  been 
practically  tried  out  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions,  not  only  by  our  experts  but 
by  thousands  of  amateur  photographers. 
They  have  followed  its  advice  and  pro¬ 
duced  excellent  negatives  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  without  it  would  be  puzzling 
to  the  experienced  worker. 

The  Kodak  Autotime  Scale  is  for  out¬ 
door  exposures  only  and  is  made  in 
styles  to  fit  the  various  Ball  Bearing, 
Automatic  and  Compound  Shutters. 
Your  dealer  can  fit  it  to  your  Kodak 
shutter,  as  it  is  made  interchangeable 
\\  i  th  the  plates  on  the  shutter  indicating 
the  speed  and  diaphragm  openings. 

No  calculations  are  necessary.  The 
speed  indicator  is  merely  set  at  the 


point  on  the  scale  indicating  the  kin 
of  light  prevailing,  and  the  diaphragi!  j 
indicator  at  the  point  indicating  th 
nature  of  the  subject. 

Our  illustration  of  one  type  of  th 
Autotime  Scale  is  self-explanatory.  ]  j 
the  light  is  brilliant,  clear,  gray,  dul  i 
or  very  dull,  the  indicator  is  set  at  tha 
point  and  may  remain  there  as  long  a 
the  light  remains  unchanged.  The  dia 
phragm  indicator,  however,  is  changed 
as  often  as  the  nature  of  the  sub  1 
ject  changes.  In  this  way,  while  sev-j 
eral  exposures  may  all  be  of  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  light  is  varied  by 
the  diaphragm  opening  to  suit  the  par-! 
ticular  subject. 

You  probably  have  many  negatives 
that  will  not  make  perfect  prints  because! 
they  are  under  or  over-exposed.  With 
reasonable  judgement  and  the  use  of  the 
Kodak  Autotime  Scale  method  of  ex¬ 
posure,  these  errors  are  overcome.  Be¬ 
gin  now  and  you  can  claim  a  perfect! 
set  of  Kodak  negatives  for  1913.  For 
sale  by  your  Kodak  dealer. 

Kodak  Autotime  Scale,  for  Ball  Bearing  or 
Automatic  Shutters . $i.oo 

Kodak  Autotime  Scale,  for  Compound  Shut-  I 
ters . 1 1.50 


Color  the  Print, 

Color  the  Enlargement, 

Color  the  Lantern  Slide  with 


Velox  Transparent 
Water  Color  Stamps 

There’s  a  score  of  uses  for  these 
inexpensive  transparent  colors. 
Twenty-four  stamps  of  each  of  the 
twelve  colors  in  convenient  book 
form  with  full  instructions  for 
using,  -  -  -  -  25  cents. 


(3) 


Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution.— The  Editors.] 


METHOD  TO  PREVENT  FROTHING  OF  ACID  HYPO. 

Having  trouble  with  my  acid  hypo,  be¬ 
coming  frothy  after  a  very  short  time  of 
usage,  and  knowing  that  I  had  stoppered 
my  bottles  containing  the  same  securely, 
I  set  out  to  find  a  different  method.  Pur- 
I  chasing  an  ordinary  quart  size  firuit  pre¬ 
serve  jar  (rubber  washer  and  screw  top) 
I  tried  this  and  found  I  can  now  use  my 
hypo  3  times  as  long  without  its  becoming 
frothy.  The  cost  is  verry  little,  try  it  and 
'  see.  James  Moore. 

*  *  * 

PRINTING  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  PAPER. 


size  of  the  record  boooks  over  the  single 
side  photographic  process  which  has  been 
recognized  by  some  of  the  states  as  a 
valuable  method  for  this  purpose.  If  rec¬ 
ording  by  photography  is  adopted  generally 
it  will  avoid  the  errors  of  the  copyist 
which  cause  so  much  annoyance  to  property 
owners. 

I  enclose  a  sample  of  the  double  side 
photo  copy. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  G.  Wilcox. 

*  *  * 

A  CONVENIENT  REFLECTOR. 


I  have  thought  that  the  following  might 
be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

Frank  G.  Wilcox,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
has  received  a  U.  S.  patent  for  a  new 
photo-paper  having  the  sensitive  emulsion 
on  both  surfaces,  and  so  treated  that 
images  may  be  produced  on  both  sides  with¬ 
out  the  one  interfering  with  the  other.  This 
photo-paper  is  intended  to  be  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  copies  of  documents  and  especially  for 
public  recording  of  deeds  in  which  work 
the  record  should  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original.  By  photographing  on  both  sides 
there  will  be  considerable  economy  in  the 


Most  all  amateurs  use  a  reflector  for 
“At  Home  Portraiture.”  Procure  a  sheet 
of  muslin  one  yard  square,  and  four  strips 
of  wood  one  yard  long.  Tack  one  stick  at 
two  ends  of  muslin.  The  other  two  strips 
are  for  the  sides  and  are  cut  to  fit  in 
notches  cut  in  each  end  of  first  two  strips. 
The  last  two  sticks  must  be  long  enough  to- 
stretch  the  screen  tight.  When  not  in  use 
the  two  end  strips  are  taken  out  and  the 
whole  outfit  rolled  up.  This  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  reflectors  having  all  four  sides 
nailed. 

J.  J.  Harman. 
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How  to  mak 


Good  Ficiures 


Sook  for 
tkeSAmedeur 
J^kotograpker 


l^uMished 

Ewtaan  Kodak  Compaq 


160  Pages  of 

Practical 

Instruction. 


You  can  make 
Good  Pictures 

with  as  little  effort 
as  poor  ones.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  Know= 
ing  how. 

And  with  a  complete  book  of  instructions, 
profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  showing  the 
methods  used  as  well  as  the  results  obtained, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  poor  results. 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures  contains  160 
pages  of  practical  instruction  covering  all  the 
processes  of  picture  taking  and  making  in 
common  use.  All  methods  are  explained  in 
such  simple  terms  that  the  veriest  novice  may 
read,  learn  and  know  the  satisfaction  of  mak= 
ing  good  pictures. 


How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,  paper  covers,  $  .25 
Do.,  Library  Edition,  cloth  covers.  =  =  1.00 

At  Your  Dealers. 


Items  of  Interest 


On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  25th, 
the  Dealers’  Convention  held  an  evening  ses¬ 
sion  as  guests  of  *the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Op¬ 
tical  Co.  Special  cars  conveyed  the  party 
from  the  Powers  Hotel  to  the  factory  on 
St.  Paul  Street.  After  registering,  each  of 
the  visitors  was  presented  with  a  souvenir, 
consisting  of  a  letter  opener  graduated 
on  the  edges  in  millimeters  and  inches,  and 
carrying  a  magnifying  glass  in  one  end. 

Mr.  William  A.  E.  Drescher  made  an 
address  of  welcome,  after  which  a  talk 
on  the  Balopticon,  its  applications  and 
sales  possibilities  was  given  by  Mr.  I.  L. 
Nixon,  of  the  projection  department.  A 
talk  on  photographic  lenses  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  was  given  by  Mr.  Chester  F. 
Stiles  of  the  photographic  department. 

An  exhibition  of  the  varied  lines  of 
goods  made  by  the  company  was  on  dis¬ 
play  and  included  microscopes,  microtomes 
for  cutting  minute  sections,  bacteriological 
apparatus  and  laboratory  supplies  for  the 
physicians  and  the  chemists,  engineering 
instruments  for  surveyors  and  engineers, 
military  apparatus  including  rangefinders, 
prism  binoculars,  magnifiers  and  reading 
glasses,  and  various  other  products. 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  was  a  series 
of  lenses  showing  the  different  elements 
of  which  they  are  made  up.  Of  course, 
there  was  shown  a  complete  line  of  the 
projection  apparatus  and  photographic 
lenses,  including  photomicrographic  appa¬ 
ratus,  cameras,  projection  apparatus  for 
both  transparent  and  opaque  objects  in 
many  variations  and  a  complete  line  of 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  tessars  and  pro¬ 
tars. 

After  the  exhibition  a  buffet  lunch  was 
served  and  the  guests  enjoyed  a  social 
time  visiting  and  singing.  A  few  im¬ 
promptu  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bausch,  who  spoke  interestingly  of 
his  own  and  the  firm’s  long  connection 


with  photographic  problems  and  the  value 
to  all  concerned  of  co-operation  between 
dealer  and  manufacturer.  Mr.  Bausch’s 
remarks  and  the  reception  accorded  him 
provided  a  fitting  climax  to  an  evening  of 
enjoyment  and  profit  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  present. 

4-  4=-  4- 

There  are  two  leading  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  determining  whether  the  ex¬ 
posure  shall  be  short,  medium,  or  long, 
i.  e.,  whether  the  contrasts  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  (and  print)  be  weak,  normal,  or 
strong.  First  come  the  qualities  of  the 
printing  paper  for  which  the  negative 
is  designed.  For  it  is  obviously  useless 
to  give  the  negative  a  longer  scale  of  tones 
than  the  paper  can  record.  The  printing 
paper  thus  fixes  the  maximum  limit  of 
tone  range.  Further,  each  worker  has  to 
determine  for  himself  what  degree  of  con¬ 
trast  is  desirable  in  the  finished  print. 
Thus,  the  subject  may  be  one  of  feeble 
contrast  ( e .  g.,  low  relief  carving  in  a 
front  lighting)  that  it  is  desired  to  ac¬ 
centuate — or  it  may  be  one  of  strong  con¬ 
trasts  ( e .  g.,  a  sunlit  woodland  scene)  that 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  subdue.  But 
should  the  negative  not  come  up  to  ex¬ 
pectation  with  one  paper  advance  toward 
our  goal  may  be  sought  through  a  change 
of  paper. 

4*  4* 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  equivalent  results  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  temperature  or  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  two  temperatures,  but  it  also  de¬ 
pends  on  what  particular  developing  agent 
is  used,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
its  so-called  temperature  co-efficient.  As 
a  standard  of  measurement  10  deg.  Cent, 
or  18  deg.  Fahr.  is  chosen.  The  time  of 
development  at  50  deg.  Fahr.  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  agent  is,  say  six  minutes,  and  at  68 
deg.  Fahr.  four  minutes.  Dividing  six  by 
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I 


The  KODIOPTICON 

SIMPLE— SAFE— EFFICIENT 

Entertain  your  friends  at  home  with  illustrated  KodaK 
stories  of  travel,  sports  or  vacation.  Any  good  picture 
is  doubly  interesting  when  shown  on  a  screen  by  the 
Kodiopticon — and  lantern  slides  may  now  be  made  from 
your  KodaK  negatives  like  Velox  prints,  with  Velox 
Lantern  Slide  Film. 

The  Kodiopticon  is  so  simple  a  child  can  operate  it. 
The  powerful  Mazda  lamp  gives  perfect  illumination,  the 
pictures  thrown  on  the  screen  being  clear  and  brilliant. 
Velox  Lantern  Slides  are  not  only  easy  to  make  but  are 
light,  inexpensive  and  unbreakable. 

The  Kodiopticon  uses  either  Velox  film  slides  or  the 
regulation  glass  lantern  slides  and  may  be  fitted  with 
Hand  Feed  Arc  Lamps  for  110  or  220  volts  at  a  slightly 
increased  price. 

Kodiopticon  complete  with  Mazda  <COA  AA 
lamp  and  carrying  case,  ■  =  ■ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers  j 
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four,  we  get  one  and  a  half,  or  1.5.  This 
would  be  legarded  as  the  temperature  co¬ 
efficient  of  that  particular  agent.  Au¬ 
thorities  are  by  no  means  in  exact  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  co-efficients  for  various 
agents,  but  the  following  may  be  regarded 
as  average  or  typical :  Pyro  without  bro¬ 
mide  1.5,  with  bromide  2.0.  Metol,  1.25. 
Quinol,  2.50.  Rodinal,  1.5. 

4-  4=- 

While  thinking  of  cold  or  cool  devel¬ 
opers  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  a  cool 
fixing-bath  also  will  require  longer  time 
to  do  its  work.  And  be  it  remembered 
that  dissolving  hypo  crystals  induces  a  fall 
of  temperature,  so  that  it  is  always  advis¬ 


able  when  dissolving  hypo  for  a  fixing 
bath  to  use  water  about  15  deg.  Fahr. 
warmer  than  the  resulting  solution  is  re¬ 
quired.  When  washing  plates,  films,  or 
prints  after  fixing,  the  chief  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  plates,  etc.,  should  have 
fairly  quickly  changing  water  for  the  first 
few  minutes.  If  dish-washing  be  adopted 
then  give  a  change  of  water  every  two  or 
three  minutes  for  the  first  three  or  four 
changes.  By  this  plan  we  get  rid  of  about 
90  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  hypo  in  the  first 
ten  minutes.  But  thorough  fixing  is  quite 
as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  thor¬ 
ough  washing.  This  does  not  mean  that 
either  should  be  scamped. — London  Tele¬ 
gram. 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD 
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The  Greatest  Efficiency. 


Good  negatives  on  dull,  dark 
days — the  reserve  speed  in  the  Seed 
30  will  help  you  make  them. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  is  the  only  plate 
of  extreme  speed  which  has  all  the 
gradation  qualities  of  the  slower 
Seed  plates. 

SEED  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 


Photographic  Reviews 


The  Seneca  Annual  of  Photography. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Seneca  people  are  nothing  if  not  enter¬ 
prising.  Like  the  Indian  tribe,  from  which 
they  take  their  name,  they  are  “the  leaders 
of  the  Six  Nations,  *  *  *  their  fore¬ 
most  tribe.”  They  are  issuing  a  handbook 
of  photography  for  1913,  which  constitutes 
a  real  photographic  annual,  and  one  which 
every  practical  photographer  cannot  afford 
to  be  without.  The  first  edition  consists 
I  of  25,000  copies,  and  will  be  distributed 
free  to  all  those  who  write  for  a  copy  of  it. 
It  contains  100  pages  of  practical  value  to 
the  photographer,  is  richly  illustrated,  and 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know  about 
cameras  and  photography  in  the  language 
that  any  beginner  can  clearly  understand. 
In  sending  for  your  copy,  please  mention 
that  the  matter  was  brought  to  your  at¬ 
tention  in  The  Photographic  Times. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“Horgan’s  Half-Tone,”  by  Stephen  H. 
Horgan,  Chicago.  The  Inland  Printer 
Company. 

We  have  received  from  our  old  friend, 
Stephen  H.  Horgan,  an  advance  copy  of 
“Horgan’s  Half-tone  and  Photo  Mechan¬ 
ical  Process,”  published  by  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  of  Chicago.  The  book 
is  a  very  comprehensive  one  of  over  two 
hundred  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  both 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  covered  completely,  and  in  an  en¬ 


tirely  practical  manner.  Mr.  Horgan  is  an 
authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  he 
writes,  and  every  photographer  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  photo-engraving  pro¬ 
cesses  should  certainly  possess  a  copy  of 
this  book.  It  sells  for  $3.00  per  copy,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  them.  As  an  illustration  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  the  work,  we  reprint  on 
another  page  some  “pointers  for  the  pho¬ 
tographer,”  taken  from  this  book. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

In  the  journal  of  the  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety  of  India  a  writer  over  the  signature 
“Burdwan”  gives  a  couple  of  suggestions 
that  will  be  welcome  to  many  workers 
during  the  coming  months.  For  time  and 
temperature  development  in  a  tank  he  de¬ 
ducts  one  minute  from  20  for  every  de¬ 
gree  above  75  degrees  Fahr. — that  being 
taken  as  the  standard  temperature  with  its 
corresponding  time  of  development.  For 
instance,  suppose  twenty  minutes  the  time 
at  65,  but  that  the  temperature  is  80  de¬ 
grees,  i.  e.,  15  above  str.ndard.  This  di¬ 
vided  by  two  gives  7^4  minutes  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  20,  giving  1 2^2  minutes.  His 
alternative  plan  is  to  retain  the  original 
time,  and  dilute  the  developer  according  to 
the  rise  of  temperature,  viz. :  by  adding 
15  minims  of  water  per  ounce  of  developer 
for  each  degree  above  65.  Thus  in  the 
foregoing  case  this  would  mean  adding 
fifteen  times  fifteen  minims  (225)  to  each 
original  ounce  of  developer. 
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Cbe  Ilex  Combination 

An  Ilex  Universal  Shutter,  Speed  1  to 
1  - 1 50th  of  a  second,  Fitted  with  an  Ilex 
Double  Anastigmat  F  6.3  Lens,  6  or  6/4 
inch  focus  for  3!4  x  5/4  or  4  x  5. 

$25.00 

Cbe  Combination  that  Insures  Results 

Offered  on  Ten  Day  Trial  with  full  understanding 
that  we  will  return  your  money  if  not  satisfied. 

The  Ilex  Universal  Shutter  is  guaranteed  not  to 
get  out  of  order ;  insures  that  every  exposure  of  a  set 
speed  is  exactly  alike  and  is  unaffected  by  heat,  cold,  dust  or  dampness. 

IL6X”— Cb e  Shutters  that  do  away  with  air  retarding  devices 

Use  an  Ilex  and  Avoid  Shutter  Troubles 


$ 
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3S4  Adams  Av.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Please  send  without  cost  to  me, 
information  about  Bargain  Offer  on 

□  Library  of  Amateur  Photography— 4  Vols. 

□  Self-Instructing  Lihrary  of  Practical 

Photography— 10  Vols. 

PUT  X  MARK  OPPOS'TE  OFFER  INTERESTED  IN 


Name. 


Address  — 


Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  especial 
attention  of  our  readers  to  advertisement 
of  The  Auto-Photo  Machine,  which  is  a 
most  original  and  ingenious  device  for 
making  and  delivering  an  excellent  portrait 
photograph  of  a  sitter,  automatically,  by 
|  artificial  light  in  one  minute,  and  for  the 
small  sum  of  one  dime.  The  Editor  of 
this  magazine  personally  inspected  the 
machine  and  sat  before  it  for  his  own 
photograph.  The  result  was  an  excellent 
portrait  in  less  than  sixty  seconds.  It  is 
truly  a  marvelous  machine,  and  a  quantity 
of  good  agents,  profitable  stands,  and  skil¬ 
ful  operators  should  be  immediately  forth¬ 
coming  as  the  result  of  their  advertisement. 
We  can  most  heartily  and  unequivocally 
endorse  this  wonderful  new  machine,  and 
recommend  the  management  behind  it,  for 
the  personnel  of  the  Company  is  well 
known  to  us. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

The  Taylor-Hobson  Co.,  of  1133  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  the  well-known  im¬ 
porters  and  manufacturers  of  fine  optical 
and  other  instruments,  has  announced  a 
new  catalogue  of  Cooke  lenses,  which  will 
shortly  be  due  from  their  printers.  The 
catalogue  will  be  of  especially  attractive 
design,  and  will  contain  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  for  the  photographer,  be  he 
amateur  or  professional.  We  suggest  that 
our  readers  send  to  the  Taylor-Hobson 
Company  promptly  for  a  copy  of  this  cata¬ 
logue.  , 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

An  enterprising  dealer,  who  is  also  an 
advertiser  in  this  publication,  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Willoughby,  810  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  writes  as  follows  about  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  under  date  of  March  28th : 
“I  have  always  considered  that  your  maga¬ 
zine  was  one  of  the  down-to-date  proposi¬ 
tions,  and  that  its  management  reflected  a 


good  supply  of  brains.  You  are  ever  on 
the  firing  line  after  the  latest  in  news,  and 
always  eager  to  grasp  any  of  the  new  de¬ 
partures  of  the  Photographic  World.” 

♦$.  «$*  ♦$* 

Charles  G.  Willoughby,  of  810  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  who  deals  in  everything 
photographic,  is  now  supplying  post  cards 
at  prices  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and 
they  are  personally  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect. 
They  are  of  non-abrasion  quality,  requir¬ 
ing  no  special  soda  or  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  are  supplied  in  the  semi-mat  surfaces 
only;  grades,  hard,  soft  and  contrast.  They 
are  also  making  a  75%  offer,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  enterprise,  which  every  photog¬ 
rapher  should  inquire  about. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Messrs.  Herbert  &  Huesgen  Co.,  the  en¬ 
terprising  photographic  dealers  of  456 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  “Hydra”  plates,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  excellent  qualities.  They 
are  issuing  a  little  booklet  entitled  “Hydra 
Plates  Will  Not  Over-Expose,”  which  will 
be  sent  to  any  reader  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  on  application.  The  book¬ 
let  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  the  practical  photographer, 
and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all 
workers,  whether  professional  or  amateur. 

Messrs.  Herbert  &  Huesgen  are  also 
agents  for  the  Paget  line,  which  includes 
10  Brands  Dry  Plates  for  every  purpose, 
Color  Plates  for  Direct  or  Duplicating 
Methods,  Lantern  Plates,  Bromide  Papers, 
Gravura  Gaslight  Papers,  and  the  Original 
Self-toning  Paper,  all  in  numerous  grades 
and  surfaces. 

Special  literature,  describing  each  of 
these  products,  will  also  be  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation  by  readers  of  The  Photographic 
Times. 
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ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  Foreign  Postage  50  cents,  Canadian  Post¬ 
age  25  cents.  Single  copies  1 5  cents.  Subscriptions  to  the  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.  and  all  its  branches. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands, 
Guam,  Porto  Rico,  T utuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  Countries  in  Postal  Union, 
except  Canada,  add  fifty  cents  for  Postage.  Canadian  postage  25  cents. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  addresses  must  be  given.  The 
notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magazine  continued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice 
to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

H  HOW  TO  REMIT. — Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express  Order,  or  Money  Order,  payable  to  order 
of  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter, 
ye  CONTRIBUTIONS. — All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “  Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all 

us  advertising  matter  to  the  Advertising  Manager, 

we  LETTERS  should  be  addressed  : 

m  the  photographic  times  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

jjjj _ _ 135  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 

Classified  Advertisements 
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Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Eliingham,  Illinois 


Rossbach  Art  Co. 


113  West  23rd  St. 

KODAK 


:  NEW  YORK 

Developing,  Printing 

Copying  and  Enlarging 

for  the  Amateur  and  Trade 


Copying  of  old  photographs  a  specialty 


Electric  Printer 

Coursen  has  invented  the  greate 
ever.  It’s  described  in  Willoughby 
Bargain  List  No.  124  now  read; 
Send  stamp. 

Broadway  and  11th  Si 

NEW  YORK 
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E  L  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

A  to  Magazine  Editors.  Get  $1  to 
r  $12  each.  To  introduce  my  book 

CASH  ‘He  CAMERA  * 

I’ll  send  detailed  requirements  and  prices  ... 
paid  by  37  publishers,  for  10  cts. — coin  or  vs. 
stamps.  Don’t  wait — get  it  now.  ' 

^\.  S.  DUDLEY,  Box  775  F,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ({  gy 


OR  SALE,  or  exchange  for  small  camera; 
Jut  300  back  numbers  of  Photo.  Magazines. 
I  copies  Practical  Photographer ,  10  of 
4) to,  Miniature.  Address  H.  W.  B.,  care 
3 bTOGRAPHic  Times. 


f  rd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
jthe  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
'is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

trd*S  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
I  quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
!  is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


BRIGHT  !  supplies  !  Racine,  Wis. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

*RG0  Post  Cards  $1.10  per  gross 

Post  Paid  to  any  State  in  the  Union 

rEL0URS  SURFACEdn Contrast,  Normal  and  Soft 

We  Give  Real  Discounts  on 

KORONA  anti  SENECA  CAMERAS 


Both  Catalogues  with  our  BargaiiuList 
and  other  Discount  Lists  for  5c=Stamps 

(Bargain  and  Discount  List  Free) 


iVRIGHT  'supplies!  Racine,  Wis. 


“PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS" 

a  book  telling  about  the  equipment  required,  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  many  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
how  to  make  pictures,  and 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS” 

a  monthly  publication  Devoted  Solely  to  Photog¬ 
raphy,  for  one  year,  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50c  in  stamps  or  coin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS 
147  Fulton  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Learn  PHOTO-E.NGRAV  LNG,  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY,  COMMERCIAL  ART.  Mail  Course, 
$io.oo.  Bartholdi’s  Institute  of  Arts, 
92  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Lady  or  gentleman  of  good  ad¬ 
dress  and  refined  tastes,  to  solicit  orders  for 
'"Hu ME  PORTRATURE ,”  on  commission. 
Only  high  class  patrons  desired.  Address 
J.  H.  T.  c/o  Photographic  Times. 

STOP!!  LOOK!!  Have  you  a  camera  you  wish 
to  sell  or  exchange  ?  Write  us.  We  have  been 
in  the  exchange  business  for  twenty  years  and 
are  known  all  over  the  country  as  The  Leader. 
Write  for  our  New  No.  18  Bargain  List.  It’s 
a  Hummer.  New  York  Camera  Exchange, 
111^4  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WANTED  —  Lady  or  gentleman  of  good 
address  and  refined  tastes,  to  solicit  orders  for 
me  to  take  Portraits  in  the  Home.  A 

liberal  commission  paid  for  every  customer 
secured.  Address  J.  H.  T.,  care  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times. 


GOERZ  LENSES 
and  CAMERAS 

High  Grade  European  and  American  Outfits 
a  Specialty 

Lenses  and  Cameras  Exchanged 
ASK  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  BARGAIN  LIST 
I  invite  correspondence  on  anything  photographic 
BUY  FROM  A  RELIABLE  INDEPENDENT  DEALER 
\  My  name  in  the  photo  world  is  my  guarantee 


Made  $30  First  Day 

B.  Basha,  of  Bell  Island,  New¬ 
foundland,  did  this  with  our 

CHAMPION 

Minute  Photo  Machine 

That  beginners  make  such  profit 
at  the  start,  shows  that  no  ex¬ 
perience  is  needed  in  this  won¬ 
derful  money-making  business. 
Robt.  Bock,  Willow  Hill,  Pa.,  took 
in  $35  in  one  day.  Yernard  Baker, 
Holbrook.  Neb..  $29.90.  Jas.  F.  Wende,  Ashton,  Idaho, 
$26.  C.V.  Lovett,  Ft.  Meade,  Fla.,  made  $50  in  one  day.  These 
testimonials  are  iust  a  few  of  many  hundreds  we  have  on  file. 

Pictures  in  Post  Cards  and  on  Buttons  all  the  rage 
at  Fairs,  Carnivals,  Picnics,  Resorts,  Schools,  De¬ 
pots,  Factories,  on  Streets— anywhere— everywhere. 
Our  Champion  Camera  takes  pictures  size  2^x316, 
19(x2!6  and  buttons.  Finishes  complete  photo  in  30 
seconds:  200  an  hour.  No  dark  room.  Easiest,  quickest, 
biggest  money-maker  known.  Small  investment.  About  86c 
profit  on  each  dollar  you  take  in.  Be  your  own  boss.  Write  at 
once  for  Free  Book,  Testimonials  and  Liberal  Offer. 

AMERICAN  MINUTE  PHOTO  CO. 

2214  Ogden  Ave.,  Dept.  E35  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WILSON’S 

Photographic 

Magazine 

FOR 

1913 

WILL  SUSTAIN  ITS  REPUTATION  AS 
THE  BEST,  MOST  PRACTICAL  AND 
MOST  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Original  articles  and  illustrations  by  the  world’s 
leading  photographers. 

Papers  upon  professional  difficulties. 

Artistic  photography  in  the  studio  and  field. 
Formulas  and  processes,  and  all  the  news. 


Published  Monthly  with  Illustrations 

Three  Dollars  per  year  in  advance  $1.50  for  six  months 
Sample  Copy,  Ten  Cents. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

122  E.  25th  Street  ...  New  York  City 
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One  of  the  new 
Premos  from  the 
new  Premo  catalogue 


Premoette  Jr.  No.  1-  special 

A  marvellously  compact  camera  for  2^x4*^  pictures — just  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  pictures  it  makes,  and  capable  of  producing 
the  best  of  results  wherever  amateur  pictures  can  possibly  be  made. 

Fitted  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.6.3,  and  Compound  shutter  attain¬ 
ing  a  maximum  speed  of  yz'o  second.  Finished  in  the  richest  possible  manner  and 
costs  but  $45.00. 

Then  there’s  a  Premoette  No.  1  Special,  equipped  as  above,  for  2 /(x3/( 
pictures,  at  $40.00,  a  complete  new  line  of  specially  designed  Premo  plate  cameras, 
and  a  line  of  fine  anastigmat  lens  equipped  cameras,  called  Six-Three  Premos, 
whose  moderate  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue  to-day.  It  is  free  at  the 
dealer’s,  or  will  be  post  paid  to  any  address  on  request. 


Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SPEEDY,  brilliant,  rich  in  color  values, 
Hammer  Plates  are  unsurpassed! 

Each  plate  in  every  box  is  equal  to  the  BEST 
in  any  box! 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  head  the 
list. 


RES.  TRADE  MARK 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 


THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  414  x  5J4  inches 

.  .  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5Kx8 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf  7  x  1 0 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf  1 0  x  1 2  “ 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf  11x14  “ 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 


Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


ClK  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  ns  m.  m  stmt,  Pew  Vork 
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CUB  CAMERA 

No.  2-A 

Always  a  Winner 


For  Pictures  2%  x  4*4 

Here  is  just  the  camera  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  Neat,  durable  and  simple  to 
operate. 

No  focusing  necessary.  Uses  day¬ 
light  loading  roll  films.  The  box  is  con¬ 
structed  of  thoroughly  seasoned  kiln  dried 
wood,  covered  with  a  fine  seal  grain 
keratol.  The  roll  holder  is  constructed 
of  metal,  insuring  greatest  strength  and 
rigidity.  Its  top  has  double  rabbeted 
edges,  which  gives  absolute  protection 
against  light -struck  films. 

The  lens  is  a  5  inch  achromatic  men¬ 
iscus  of  the  best  quality.  The  shutter  is 
simple  in  construction  and  operation  and 
works  for  time  and  snap  shot  exposures. 
There  are  three  diaphragm  stops,  two 
ground  glass  finders  and  two  tripod  sock¬ 
ets  for  taking  either  vertical  or  horizon¬ 
tal  pictures. 

Price,  $3.00 


Burke  &  James,  Inc. 

240-244  E.  Ontario  St. 

CHICAGO 


New  York  Office  and  Sales  Room 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE 


The  improved  model  has  a  large  new  winding-  j 
knob.  Half  a  turn  of  this  knob  sets  the  shutter 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  a  full  turn  for  j 
time-exposure. 

It  has  a  new  speed-indicator  showing  the  ten-  1 
sion  from  0  to  25  by  fives  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25);  |fl 
giving  speed  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second,  with  )4-  ) 
inch  slit  in  shutter.  Has  rising  and  falling  front,  j 
focusing  scale,  speed-card,  view-finder,  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Size  of  camera  8)4  x  4)4  x  2)4  ins., 
wgt.  38  ozs. 

PRICES-With  One  Double  Plate=Holder 
With  Symmetrical  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  $30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  60.00 


New  Model  Focal -Plant 
Postcard  Camera 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILM-PACK 


Roll  Film  Postcard 


Fitted  with  hign-grade  Spec.  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  F.  8,  focal  length  6)4  inches,  an  automatic 
shutter  makes  exposures  from  1-25  to  1-100  sec¬ 
ond,  and  time-exposures  of  any  duration. 

Has  new  noiseless  winding-key  and  film  spool- 
holders,  a  rising  and  falling  front,  focusing-scale, 
brilliant  reversible  view-finder  and  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Covered  with  black  seal  grain  leather, 
metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  oxidized.  Size  of 
camera  is  9)4  x  4)4  x  2)4  ins.,  wgt  35  ozs. 
PRICES 

With  Special  Sym.  Lens,  F/8,  and  Automatic  Shutter  $20.00 
With  Rapid  Sym.  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Autex  Shutter  30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Optimo  Shutter  60.00 

Send  for  Booklet 

Reflex  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 

“Sunlight  and  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


J 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 


IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO. 


Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  . 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


New  York 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 


''©nrtfr  lilnttiun 


THE  ORIGINAL 


THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 


For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 


MADE  BY  THE 


AUu'inarU'  flayrr  Hanufartunttfj  (Eo. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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Only  a  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D. 
G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M. 
Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 

XXV  BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 

XXVI  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
XXVII  THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 

XXVIII  OIL  PROCESSES 
XXIX  MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

XXX  HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P.  MAS¬ 
KELL. 

XXXI  REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell. 

XXXII  STEREOGRAPHY.  By  F.  Low 
XXXIII  ENLARGING 
XXXIV  LANTERN  SLIDES 

XXXV  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 

XXXVI  THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
XXXVII  THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS 
XXXVIII  EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 

FILMS 

XXXIX  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  Low 

XL  THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
XLI  THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
XLII  THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

X  LI  1 1  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
XLIV  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC- 
XLV  RETOUCHING 

XLVI  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 

Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 
Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 
Tables  of  weights  and  measures 
Diaphragm  numbers 
Thermometric  table 
Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 
Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 
Index 

Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather,  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 


I  INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 
II  THE  DARK  ROOM 

III  THE  CAMERA 

IV  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 

C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

V  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B  Sc. 

VI  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes.  B.Sc. 

VII  ON  SELECTING  A  LENS,  By  C.  S 

Coombes.  B.Sc. 

VIII  FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 

IX  THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 

TION,  BY  J.  Littlejohns 

X  EXPOSURE 

XI  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 
XII  TIME  DEVELOPMENT,  ByW.F.  SLATER, 
F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIII  THECHEMICALTHEORY  OFEXPOSURE 

AND  DEVELOPMENT  By  Rupert  E. 
PlGOTT 

XIV  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XV  INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XVI  portraiture:  materials,  by  e.  O. 

HOPPE.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVII  PORTRAITURE  \  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 

ING,  By  E.  o.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  p.  s. 

XVIII  PORTRAITURE  :  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E.  O.  Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIX  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 

E.  A.  &  G.  R .  Reeves 

XX  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS  BY  E. 

A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 

XXI  DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 

THEIR  REMEDY 

XXII  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 

PAPER 

XXIII  COLLODION,  ALBUMEN,  AND  O  T  H  E  R 

SILVER  PAPERS 

XXIV  PLATINOTYPE 
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<|D 

STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 

too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent—  the  foreman — and  the 

pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1  1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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1RIES  II  Cooke  Anastigmats  are  ultra-rapid  with 
I  nap  and  brilliance  all  their  own.  For  high  speed 
otographs  with  cameras  like  the  Graflex,  they 
s  unrivalled,  yet  they  may  be  stopped  down 
d  used  like  other  lenses  for  ordinary  work. 

Write  for  our  1913  catalogue. 

It  gives  useful  helps  to  photographers. 

HE  'Jmoi^J-lopsoN  c? 

- 

A  Trial  of  Crown  Plates 

In  the  Studio,  at  Home  or  Abroad,  means 
a  Favorable  Verdict  in  EVERY  CASE 

We  believe  ALPHA  (Our  Developing  Paper) 

is  the  Best  Paper  made  for  either  Black  or 
Sepia  Prints. 

Sample  Prints  free  to  Professional 
P  hotographers 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


34  Beekman  St.,  telephones: ]<™[beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS:  \ 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 

“CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN”  “SAXON  BOND" 

“PURE  LINEN  STOCK”  “ CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN”  “ STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND”  j 

“GOVERNMENT  LINEN”  “NEW  YORK  BOND”  i 

“WALL  STREET  LINEN”  “TUNXIS  BOND” 

“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND”  “EXTRA  (A) BOND”  | 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “ GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER”  ! 

ALSO  AG  ENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’’  Linen  Ledger 

ft  <■§  mmmmmm  mmmmmam  mmmmmmm  mmmmmmm  mmmmmmm  mmm—mmm  o  » 
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i  K'  If  3  fflOiwi]  isfii 


^HIS  safety  fountain  pen  is 
specially  designed  to  mtet 
the  requirements  of  the  tourist.  Can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
in  any  position.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased 
^oid  bands.  Price,  $2.50.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

STYLES  &  CASI 


WRENN’S 

LINTLFSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 


HIGHLY  ABSORBENT 


CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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FREE,  With  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  a  New  Edition  ot 


"1 

* 


Pjjotograplnc  Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

(. Formerly  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times) 

This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes= 
sionals,  and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 


It  is  Profusely  Illustrated 

And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

i 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things, 

il 

!  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


|  Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
|  The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
|  Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

|  Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

|  To  Make  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Photograph 
Photographs  on  Silk 
|  Photographing  a  Catastrophe 
Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 
|  Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 
1  How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Boitle 
Photographs  in  Any  Color 
I  The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 
I  How  to  Copy  Drawings 
Sympathetic  Photographs 
I  Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 
Caricature  Photographs 
I  Photographing  Sea  Weeds 
Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide=Angle  Studio 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 
Photo -Chromoscope 
Composite  Photography 
Tele- Photo  Pictures 
Lightning  Photographs 
Photographing  Fireworks 
Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


P  ROYAL  OCTAVO.  nil  Sir  In  Card- Board 

^  Paper  Covers.  -A  »  U 1 1 1/t> I  Mailing  Case. 

^  Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 

\  Or  FREE  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  for  One  Year  on 

|*  receipt  of  $ 1.50 

[-  . .  -  ■ . -  ■  , 

►  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 

|  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

- OF  COURSE  you’re  interested.  You 

delight  in  reading  articles  on  photography 
which  describe  vividly,  clearly,  specifically 
every  newest  method  for  making  the  most 
from  your  camera.  You  appreciate  strong, 
suggestive  illustrations  which  demonstrate 
the  right  ways  to  obtain  results. 

THE  CAMERA  is  the  monthly  magazine  If 
which  is  absolutely  invaluable  to  every  ama¬ 
teur — beginner  or  expert.  1639  news-stands 
and  supply  dealers  sell  THE  CAMERA.  Get 
a  copy  from  the  one  nearest  to  you.  Better  I 
still,  send  us  $1.50  and  be  sure  to  get  THE 
CAMERA  each  month — the  instant  it  is  from 
the  press.  Don’t  miss  a  single  copy. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Send  $1.50  to-day  and  we’ll  give  you  four 
recent  numbers  of  THE  CAMERA  free. 


THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Dept.  T,  210-212  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J| 

qq  □OBCSIOQ 


ROSS  “Telecentric”  Lens 

For  rapid  exposures  on  distant  objects. 
Enlarged  image  with  short  camera  extension. 
Critical  definition  at  full  aperture. 

An  ideal  lens  for  sporting  events. 

Very  suitable  for  portraiture. 

Specially  fine  for  portraiture,  giving  improved 
prospective  and  saving  time  and  work  in  re¬ 
touching  negatives. 


Equiv.  Focus 

SIZE 

Back  Cell  to  Screen 

F  5,  4  Iris  Setting 

F  6,  8  Iris  Setting 

9  inch 

2^x3^ 

4 5A  inch 

$50  00 

$37  50 

1 1  inch 

3^x4^ 

5/4  inch 

64  00 

45  00 

12  inch 

4x5 

inch 

67  50 

48  75 

13  inch 

3Kx5^ 

6 inch 

73  00 

52  00 

1  7  inch 

5x7 

9  inch 

95  50 

67  50 

Send  for  booklet  giving  full  specifications. 


American  Agents:  GEORGE  MURHPY,  he. 

s£"'  57  E*s*  s*1-  s,r“>-  Ne»  Y»k- 


NEW  (Patent) 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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EGA 


f 


HandBc 


Compiled  Especially 


FOR  YOU 


Containing  Many  Pages  of 
Up-to-the-Minute  Information 
on  Photography  and  a  Full 
Description  of  the  Complete 
Line  of 


FOR 

PLATES -FILM  PACK 
ROLL  FILM 


SENECA  CAMERAS  V 


For  Instance  on  Page  27  You  Find 


Folding  Pocket  SENCO  No.  3 A  (Improved) 


For  any  Roll  Film  of  Standard  Make 
Takes  VA  x  5J4  (Post  Card)  Size  Pictures 

rT'HE  same  as  Senco  No.  3  except  in  size,  this  Camera  may 
A  be  used  for  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Everyone  knows 
the  extent  to  which  post  card  photography  has  become  popular, 
and  this  is  the  post  card  size  of  instrument. 

Its  equipment,  giving  to  the  operator  the  complete  range  of 
exposure — instantaneous,  bulb  and  time,  brings  it  as  near  as  this 
style  of  instrument  can  be  brought,  to  the  serious  work  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Camera  is  possessed 
of  all  the  advantages  of  its  predecesssors,  and  it  is  strictly  a 
pocket  Camera. 


Write  for  This  Free  Book  Today— Its  Full  of  Pointers 


SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO. 


Dept,  d  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


'‘‘Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World.” 


Seneca  Cameras  are  the  foremost  photographic  instruments  of  all  time ,  possessing  the  highest  picture  taking  excellence. 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  createu  a  profound  sensa* 
tion  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog- 

raphers."  WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT  — Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS — Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the  ] 

retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12/^f  x  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation: 

A.  F.  Bradley  William  Shewell  Ellis  Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 

Mary  Carnell  J.  Ernest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knaifl  Bros.  Louis  M.  Koehne 

E.  B.  Core  Ryland  W.  Phillips  “Jack’  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald  Charles  L.  Lewis 

E.  E.  Doty  W i 1 1  H.  Towles  Elias  Goldensky  Miss  Blanche  Reinecke  Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop  George  Edmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes  Morris  Burke  Parkinson 

Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Se?id your  order  to 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  "West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 

A.  BROTHERS-A  Manual  of  Photography  s'cS"^tio” 

Contents. — Part  I,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  <fcC  CA 
plates,  385 pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net. 

CHARLES  R.  GIBSON  The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents. — How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
lnvisiole  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 

63  illustrations,  345,  pages,  Cf| 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net,  «P  l 

W.  WALLINGTON  Chats  on  Photography 

Contents.  — An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
the  Camera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 

Illustrated,  182  pages,  OC 

12mo  Cloth.net, 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  ot  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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.5J per  Annum 
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Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


»  THE 
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1  Times 

i 


With  Which  Is  Combined 


-3  The  American  Photographer 

j  and 

jj  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


An  1  ndependent  IllustratedMonthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


No.  1A  Folding 
Pocket  ANSCO 


THIS  remarkable  camera,  the  first  of  a 
line  of  round-cornered  ANSCOS,  em¬ 
bodies  newest  ideas  and  radical  im¬ 
provements.  It  has  every  good  feature 
which  the  amateur  photographer  can  desire 
for  taking  pictures  2%x4%  inches.  It  has 
an  aluminum  frame,  round  corners,  double 
rapid  lens,  sure-acting  automatic  shutter, 
automatic  focusing  scale,  foot  rests  for  time 
exposures,  and  the  front  opens  vertically. 
Most  important  improvement  of  all,  it  has  the 

Greatest  Forward  Stride  in  Camera  Finders 


The  camera  with 

New  Plano 
Reversible  Finder 

(Patented) 


This  new  patented  ANSCO  device  insures  the  photographer  that  all  details  seen  in 
the  finder  will  appear  on  the  film,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal  pictures  are  taken. 
It  does  this  automatically.  There  is  no  danger  with  the  Plano  Reversible  Finder 
that  a  pretty  girl’s  head,  a  tree,  or  some  other  desired  object  may  be  left  out. 

This  new  finder  will  be  a  great  boon  to  amateurs,  and  will  make  these  latest  Folding 
Pocket  ANSCOS  universally  popular. 


No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  ANSCO  New  Plano 


This  ANSCO  (to  be  ready  June  1st)  will  be  of  the 
same  model  as  No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  ANSCO, 
with  the  addition  of  rising  and  laterally  shifting 
front,  with  which  to  include  more  sky  or  cut  out 
undesirable  foreground.  Price,  $25.00. 

You  should  add  both  these  models  to  your  stock. 
They  will  prove  very  profitable  to  you.  And  so 
will  ANSCO  FILM,  ANSCO  CHEMICALS  and 
CYKO  PAPER.  We  have  a  very  fair  and  liberal 
proposition  tor  you.  Write  for  details. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1842 

Ploneerg  in  camera  making.  Manufacturers  of 
photographic  supplies  for  more  than  60  years. 


Reversible  Finder 

(Patented) 

Can  only  be  had  on 
ANSCO  Cameras 
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The  Winner  from  Start  to 
Finish  at  the  New 
York  Meet 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
CYKO  prints  shown  in  the  Comparative 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  recently  in  New  York  City. 
The  CYKO  prints  were  very  fine  and  by 
far  the  best,  and  I  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  many  others  say  the  same.  This 
one  thing  paid  me  for  the  trip,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  part  of  tho  treat. 
Very  truly  yours, 


The  entries  against  CYKO  were  on  all 
the  different  photographic  printing  medi¬ 
ums  made  in  this  country  and  some  leading 
European  papers,  namely:  all  kinds  of 
platinum  papers,  several  brands  matte  al¬ 
bumen,  and  all  brands  of  developing  paper. 

An Company- 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


Photographing  in  Old  England. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

Both  for 

"By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

.  $2.50 

year>  •  •  ^  $4.00 

.  .  ■  .  $3.50 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition. 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price . 

0 

0  $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

.  1.50 

$4-50 

Both  for 

•  . 

•  • 

$3.50 

Photography.  By  E.  O.  Hoppe ,  T.  P.  P.  S.,  and  others. 

Retail  Price . 

. 

.  $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

0  $1.50 

$3.50 

Both  for 

•  a 

•  O 

$3.00 

With  Other  Photographers. 

By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price . 

. 

.  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Bofh  for 

•  c 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv .  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price . .  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  ^  Qo 

Both  NOW  for  .  .  $2.50 


Photographic  Amusements . 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 


By  W.  E.  Woodbury. 
.  .  $1.00 
•  •  ?2.So 


Both  for 

•  • 

.  1.50 

Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 

" Photographic  Times ”  Album , 

No.  1 

$1.00 

Photographic  Times 
$2.00 

44  u  a 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

a  a  << 

No.  3 

1.60 

2.60 

«<  it  44 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

44  44  44 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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Dry  Your  Negatives  QUICKLY 


A  BOON  to  the  photographer — just  what  he 
has  always  wanted,  for  quickly  drying  Neg¬ 
atives  and  Prints  of  all  kinds,  and  for  prepar¬ 
ing  Photographic  Paper — reduces  hours  to  minutes. 


FOEN 


Electric 
Hot  and  Cold 


DRIER 


Produces  a  strong  current  of  hot  or  cold  air  in¬ 
stantly.  Very  light — doesn’t  tire  the  hands. 

Used  by  thousands  of  photographers  in  Europe. 

Write  for  full  information  regarding  the  “Foen” 
for  photographic  and  other  uses. 

Address  the  sole  U.  S.  agents  : 

The  SANAX  Co.,  inc. 


Suite  F.  125  EAST  23d  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


LONDON  BERLIN  PARIS 

VIENNA  MOSCOW 


FOEN  ”  for  Drying  Negatives 
in  6  to  8  Minutes 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS*  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  27t  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y„  U.S.A.  |jj 


“PAPERS  OP  QUALITY” 


Your  printer 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 

will  know 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  fcr  business 
use  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper  is 
desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 
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Hydra 


Plates 


will  not 


Over 


Expose 


Ask  Your  Dealer  Send  for  Booklet 


Herbert  &  Huesgen  Co 


456  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 
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WE  BELIEVE  IN 


GOERZ 

CAMERAS 


our  experience  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  the  manufacture 
of  anastigmat  lenses  has  shown  us  exactly  what 
sort  of  a  hand  camera  is  wanted  by  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  DAGOR,  CELOR  or  SYNTOR 
who  wishes  to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  and 
profit  from  his  photographic  outfit.  This  experi¬ 
ence  has  led  us  to  combine  in  Goerz  Hand  Cam¬ 
eras,  MAXIMUM  STRENGTH,  MINIMUM 
BULK  and  widest  possible  RANGE  OF  EFFI¬ 
CIENCY. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  new  illustrated 
catalog,  which  describes  the  famous 
POCKET  TENAX  CAMERAS  and 
the  new  TARO  TENAX,  which  we 
sell  complete  with  a  GOERZ  ANAS-  <tCA  00 
TIGMAT  Lens,  for . **)DU* 


0.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

317  b  East  34th  St.,  ::  NEW  YORK 

Dealers’  Distributing  Agents.  West  of  Ohio, 
BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago 


forts. & 

fou  tC~ 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 
30  Federal  Street  !  ■  i  =  Boston 


then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  infor  mation  about 
guns,  fishing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits  the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  “  How  to” 
hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 

ike  a  big  camp  fire  in  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  good  fel¬ 
lows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  wi  h  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 

$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it's  like,  we  will 

sendyouthe  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
foi  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand- 

s  o  m  e  National 
Sportsman  Brother 

hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  of 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Don  t  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  Nat= 
ional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 
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AERONAUTICS ! 

122  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  “Aeronautics” 


C.  Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimenters — propel-  [ 
lers,  surfaces,  floats  for  hydros,  general  design,  etc.  ^Successful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in  | 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions.  CL  Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 

finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc.  ClMonthly  page  of  drawings  of  con-  ! 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  CLQuestions  involving  principles  and  experimental  data  I 
of  aerodynamics,  and  of  motors,  answered  in  full  by  an  authority.  CLEvery  issue  a  complete  directory  of  i 
American  manufacturers  of  planes  and  all  accessories.  ^Exclusive  principal  articles  only  are  published. 
CA  file  of  “AERONAUTICS”  is  more  valuable  than  any  book  yet  written  on  the  subject  of 
Aeronautics.  «L“  AERONAUTICS  ”  is  the  oldest  aero  journal  in  America ;  established  1907.  C,Send 
for  a  sample  copy  and  compare  it  with  any  other  aeronautical  magazine.  CL  Ask  any  reader  of  | 

AERONAUTICS”  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  worth.  CL  All  aeronautical  patents  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
are  listed  monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $3.00  YEARLY.  Send  for  low  rate  combination  offer  and  sample  copy 


IS  THE  ONLY  TRULY  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 

It  is  suited  for  Plates,  Films,  Gas-light  and  Bromide 
Papers,  Lantern-Slides,  and  Transparencies 

ONE  FORMULA  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WORK 


New  Directions  for  Use  and  a  Sample  from 

SCHERING  ^  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


PATe*7 


oPL'D 
y  f-or 


Our  Complete  Catalog 

Write  for  our  catalog;  It  is  the  biggest  and  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  published.  We  are  confident 
that  the  goods  shown  in  this  catalog  will  not  only  be 
pleasing,  but  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Our  guarantee 
goes  with  every  article  purchased. 

Xechnical  and  Service  Departments 


Asa  photographer,  either  amateur  or  professional, 
you  at  times  run  up  against  problems,  some  technical, 
some  not,  with  which  you  are  unable  to  cope.  In 
order  to  enable  you  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  no 
matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem,  we  have  started 
our  Technical  and  Service  Department,  which  gives 
to  you  the  privilege  of  receiving  expert  advice  and 
criticism  along  photographic  lines.  This  service, 
furthermore,  is  free. 

Guarantee 

Our  guarantee  goes  with  every  article  —  if  not 
satisfied,  return  your  shipment  and  receive  your 
money  back. 

Our  many  years  of  experience,  together  with  our 
facilities  for  obtaining  new  ideas,  and  our  ability  to 
buy  cheaply,  means  that  our  customers  must  save 
money  by  sending  to  us  today  for  catalog. 


American  Photographic  Text  Book  Co. 

106  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Lvttv; 


2§S£fi 


The  Photographic  Times 

With  Which  is  Combined 

The  American  Photographer 


and 


ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

WJLSON  I.  ADAMS,  Associate  Editor  MILTON  W.  FORD,  Assistant  Editor 
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THE  BASE  BALL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

BY  CHARLES  M.  CONLON 

(. Photographer  for  Spalding’s  Baseball  Guide.) 

ARS  ago  a  poet  wrote,  “In  the  Spring  a  young  man’s 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.”  But 
in  these  later  days  of  athletic  activity,  it  is  more 
likely  to  turn  to  baseball.  Within  the  last  few  de¬ 
cades  outdoor  sports  have  grown  wonderfully  in 
popularity  with  the  American  public.  Tennis,  foot¬ 
ball,  golf  and  other  forms  of  exercise  have  their 
admirers  and  devotees,  but  the  greatest  of  all,  the 
game  which  seems  to  breathe  the  restless  spirit  of 
American  life,  that  calls  for  quick  action  and  quick¬ 
er  thinking,  that  seems  characteristic  of  a  great 
nation  itself,  is  baseball.  From  a  sport  which  had 
its  birth  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it  has 
grown  until  now  in  its  amateur  form  it  is  seen  in 
every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  land,  furnishes  excite¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  in  every  school  and  college,  and  in  its  professional  aspect 
represents  an  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  magnificent  ball  grounds 
in  the  “big  league”  and  even  minor  league  cities. 

Each  year  has  its  “hero”  who  seems  to  stand  out  from  among  his  fellow 
players  and  is  the  subject  of  countless  columns  in  the  public  prints.  One 
year  it  is  a  batter,  and  his  prowess  and  record  are  discussed  by  small  boy  and 
banker,  by  business  man  and  college  professor.  Another  year  it  is  some 
pitcher  whose  ability  attracts  general  attention,  and  his  speed  and  curves  form 
topics  for  discussion  in  every  corner  of  the  land  where  the  national  game  has 
its  admirers. 

With  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1913,  the  great  figure  that  holds  the 
attention  of  the  baseball  world  is  “Jim”  Thorpe,  the  athlete  of  international 
fame.  All  who  read  the  papers,  whether  interested  in  athletics  or  indifferent, 
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TRIS  SPEA  KER  A  T  THE  BA  T 

know  of  his  wonderful  record  in  the  Olympic  games  last  year,  and  when 
announcement  was  made  that  this  year  he  would  join  the  New  York  Giants, 
thousands  discussed  his  chances  of  success  in  the  professional  field.  During 
the  training  period  in  Texas  he  has  shown  marked  ability,  though  only  the 
test  of  participation  in  pennant  games  will  determine  his  fitness  to  remain  in 
fast  company. 

To  the  press  photographer  goes  a  considerable  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  national  game  and  the  growth  of  its  hold  on  the 
public.  The  newspapers  have  made  the  features  of  the  baseball  “stars”  as 
familiar  to  the  general  public  as  those  of  great  statesmen,  and  the  reproduction 
of  striking  plays  during  the  games  has  familiarized  the  daily  readers  with  the 
fine  points  of  the  game,  A  familiar  sight  on  the  field  before  the  games  is  the 
staff  photographer.  Ever  on  the  alert,  during  the  practice  period  he  “snaps” 
the  players  in  all  positions — batting,  catching,  leaping  for  the  ball  and  in  the 
thousand  and  one  positions  they  assume.  These  are  the  pictures  that  appeal 
to  the  public,  and  spectators  who  enjoy  watching  the  players  display  their 
ability  find  almost  as  much  pleasure  in  seeing  pictures  of  their  favorites  next 
day  in  their  newspaper.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  “action”  pictures  taken* 
during  a  game. 
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With  the  ball  coming  rapidly  toward  the  base  he  is  trying  to  reach,  the 
dayer  drops  for  a  slide,  and  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  ball,  fielder  and  runner  come 
ogether.  Standing  over  the  prostrate  players  is  seen  the  umpire,  and  by  his 
-notions  he  indicates  if  the  runner  is  “safe”  or  “out.”  The  stands  are  in  an 
uproar.  If  the  decision  is  favorable  to  the  home  team  hats  are  waved,  the 
real  “fans”  dance  around,  and  cheers  ring  over  the  field.  But  what  if  the 
umpire’s  ruling  has  been  against  the  local  favorites?  The  cheers  are  changed 
to  protests,  and  the  umpire  is  charged  with  varying  degrees  of  larceny.  The 
enthusiasts  who  enjoyed  witnessing  the  play  and  who  gave  vent  so  vociferously 
to  their  feelings  are  gratified  to  find  in  their  newspaper  next  day  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  the  scene.  All  is  there — the  tangle  of  arms,  legs  and  bodies, 
the  dust  rising  from  the  scene,  and  the  umpire  waving  his  decision. 

But  it  is  this  very  reproduction  of  close  plays  on  the  diamond  which  has 
narrowed  the  sphere  of  the  baseball  photographer’s  activities,  or  at  least  made 
more  difficult  his  work.  For  some  years  after  the  newspapers  began  to  print 
“action”  plays  the  baseball  authorities  welcomed  the  photographers  on  the 
field.  The  pictures  in  the  newspapers  proved  splendid  advertisements  and 
their  value  was  appreciated  at  the  box  office.  The  favorite  position  was 
about  15  feet  back  of  first  or  third  base,  though  occasionally  the  photographer 
would  be  seen  hovering  around  the  home  plate  when  the  conditions  of  the 
game  would  point  to  a  possible  play  there..  Through  familiarity  with  the  game 
he  could  usually  tell  where  a  slide  was  likely  to  occur.  Occasionally  a  news¬ 
paper  would  print  a  picture  which  showed  conclusively  that  the  umpire  had 
given  a  wrong  decision,  and  the  umpire  would  have  his  attention  directed 
toward  it  in  no  kind  or  courteous  manner  the  following  day. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  one  incident  which  occurred  in  New  York.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  very  close  and  exciting  game,  when  one  run  meant  victory  or  defeat, 
the  home  player  on  a  long  hit  made  a  slide  for  the  plate.  As  he  came  dashing 
toward  the  home  plate,  the  ball,  with  all  the  force  of  a  young  man’s  powerful 
arm  behind  it,  sped  like  a  streak  toward  the  catcher.  From  his  vantage  point 
twenty  feet  from  the  plate,  with  slide  drawn  and  accurate  focus,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  watched.  About  a  dozen  feet  from  the  goal  the  runner  dropped  for 
his  slide,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  as  he  slid  forward,  the  spikes  on  his 
shoes  glistening  in  the  bright  sun,  the  ball  reached  the  catcher.  One  quick 
sweep  of  the  arm  and  the  runner  was  touched.  Through  the  cloud  of  dust 
that  arose  as  the  runner’s  feet  tore  up  the  earth,  the  umpire  looked  and 
waved  his  decision.  It  was  a  lightning  play  and  so  close  that  no  mortal  man 
could  say  definitely  or  decisively  which  had  reached  the  plate  first,  the  runner 
or  the  ball.  The  umpire  called  the  man  out,  as  he  saw  the  play,  and  instantly 
there  was  an  uproar.  A  storm  of  protest  surged  from  the  stand,  and  the 
home  team  manager  darted  out  from  the  bench  to  voice  his  objections.  He 
was  promptly  ordered  from  the  game. 

But  if  the  play  was  so  close  that  the  eye  might  not  catch  it,  the  camera 
could  not  be  deceived.  With  a  fast  lens,  a  rapid  plate  and  the  curtain  set  for 
one-thousandth  part  of  a  second,  the  photographer  had  an  instrument  that 
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would  register  without  any  possibility  of  error.  It  so  happened  that  the  plate 
when  developed  revealed  the  umpire’s  mistake,.  Sharply  outlined  was  the 
runner  on  the  ground,  with  one  foot  on  the  rubber,  the  catcher  set  for  the  ball,  | 
and  the  ball  cut  clean  in  its  flight  and  six  inches  from  the  hands  outstretched 
to  grasp  it.  As  the  home  team  had  lost  the  game,  a  protest  was  made,  based 
on  the  photograph  as  proof  of  the  umpire’s  error. 

Such  incidents  were  not  calculated  to  make  umpires  look  with  favor 
upon  photographers,  and  when  the  National  League  two  years  ago  elected  a 
former  umpire  president,  an  order  was  issued  barring  camera  men  from  the 
field  during  the  progress  of  the  game.  The  American  League,  however,  still 
welcomes  the  snapshot  artists. 

With  the  playing  field  closed  to  the  photographers  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  take  pictures  from  the  stands,  often  150  or  200  feet  away,  for 
the  public  still  demand  illustrations  of  the  game  and  its  exciting  moments. 
To  meet  the  changed  conditions  recourse  was  had  to  lenses  with  extra  long 
focus.  Sixteen  inches  is  at  present  a  popular  size,  though  occasionally  a  22 
inch  lens  is  seen.  With  these  a  sharp  image,  with  figures  almost  an  inch  in 
height  can  be  made,  and  then  the  enlarging  machine  does  the  rest. 

Like  most  other  things  in  the  world,  the  disadvantage  of  being  compelled 
to  take  pictures  at  long  range  has  its  compensating  advantage.  The  element 
of  danger  which  formerly  existed  is  no  longer  present.  In  his  favorite  position 
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twenty  feet  back  of  first  or  third  base  the  camera  man  was  in  constant  danger 
from  hard  hit  drives.  Camera  in  hand  he  was  not  always  in  position  to  move 
rapidly  and  the  rifle  shot  speed  with  which  the  ball  frequently  was  driven 
toward  him,  gave  little  opportunity  to  get  out  of  range.  Aside  from  countless 
narrow  escapes,  the  writer  twice  was  seriously  injured.  On  one  occasion, 
less  than  half  an  hour  after  he  had  assisted  in  caring  for  a  brother  photog¬ 
rapher  who  was  hit  in  the  head  by  a  batted  ball,  a  vicious  drive  down  the  first 
base  line  caught  him  just  above  the  ankle  and  he  was  unable  to  walk  for  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Notwithstanding  its  drawbacks,  most  photographers  who  “cover”  the 
baseball  games  bring  an  enthusiasm  to  their  work  which  is  reflected  in  the 
pictures  printed  in  the  newspapers.  They  come  to  enjoy  the  game  more  and 
more  as  the  fine  points  are  revealed  to  them,  and  find  quite  as  much  pleasure 
in  producing  a  striking  or  unusual  picture  as  the  public  does  in  seeing  it. 


SLIDING  TO  THIRD  Charles  M.  Conlon 
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THE.  SELECTION  AND  MANIPULATION  OF  A  SMALL 

CAMLRA 


Some  Suggestions  to  Beginners. 


BY  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 

HERE  are  so  many  styles  of  small  cameras 
on  the  market  now  it  is  often  difficult  for  a 
beginner  to  decide  what  to  purchase,  but  this 
matter  may  be  rendered  easier  if  one  knows  ! 
in  advance  just  what  are  the  capacities  and 
limitations  of  the  various  forms  in  general 
use,  so  we  will  try  to  point  out  briefly  what 
these  are. 

The  cheapest  type  is  the  simple  box  cam¬ 
era  fitted  with  a  single  lens  mounted  at  a 
set  focus.  Some  models  are  made  for  plates, 
others  are  fitted  to  take  roll  film  or  film- 
packs,  and  certain  makes  are  so  arranged 
that  either  plates  or  films  can  be  used  inter¬ 
changeably. 

Set  focus  cameras  not  exceeding  the  ! 
3^4  x  4^4  size  should  give-  fairly  sharp 
images  of  objects  fifteen  feet  or  more  away,  ■  „ 
making  them  available  in  this  respect  for  the 
general  run  of  outdoor  subjects,  including 
full  length  figures  or  groups,  but  not  single  heads  or  other  very  near  objects  | 
unless  a  supplementary  lens  is  used,  for  it  should  be  understood  that  while  a  I 
lens  may  be  mounted  in  a  fixed  position  and  serve  fairly  well  for  many  sub¬ 
jects  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  have  a  “universal  focus”;  i.  e.,  give  a  sharp 
image  of  very  near  and  distant  objects  at  the  same  time,  although  the  term 
is  often  erroneously  applied. 

Another  important  point  must  be  considered  by  the  purchaser  of  a  cheap 
camera,  and  that  is  speed  of  lens.  The  single  achromatic  lenses  fitted  to  such 
instruments  have  to  work  at  a  comparatively  small  aperture  to  give  a  reason¬ 
ably  sharp  image,  so  do  not  admit  more  than  half  the  light  that  a  first-class 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  does,  and  but  one-third,  or  even  less,  than  a  good 
anastigmat ;  therefor  it  being  evident  that  the  less  light  reaches  the  sensitive 
film  in  a  given  time  the  longer  must  the  exposure  be,  good  snapshots  can  only 
be  made  under  favorable  conditions. 

As  the  shutter  attached  to  these  cameras  generally  work,  at  but  one  so- 
called  “instantaneous”  speed,  which  is  usually  about  1/30  of  a  second,  some 
idea  of  what  these  conditions  are  can  be  had  by  consulting  any  good  exposure 
table  or  meter. 
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The  variety  of  subjects  obtainable,  especially  in  a  dull  light  is  greatly 
increased  by  placing  the  camera  on  a  tripod  or  other  solid  support  and  giving 
a  longer  exposure  by  setting  the  shutter  for  “time.”  If  the  exposure  required 
with  lens  at  largest  opening  is  too  short  to  give  with  shutter  at  “time”  then  use 
one  of  the  smaller  stops  to  cut  down  the  light. 

Among  the  really  bewildering  number  of  folding  hand  and  pocket  cameras 
instruments  of  all  grades  are  found.  The  only  advantage  some  of  these  possess 
is  greater  compactness  when  not  in  use  as  certain  cheap  models  are  not  fitted 
with  any  better  lenses  or  shutters  than  those  of  the  box  type,  consequently 
it  is  much  wiser  to  pay  a  little  more  and  obtain  one  with  a  better  lens  and  means 
of  focusing  sharply  upon  any  point  desired.  The  longer  the  bellows  extension 
the  nearer  can  the  instrument  be  placed  to  a  subject,  making  it  possible  to  obtain 
a  larger  image  of  a  small  object. 

For  general  use,  when  one  camera  must  as  far  as  possible  serve  for 
everything,  a  combination  film  and  plate  instrument  will  be  likely  to  suit  the 
average  worker  best,  as  each  has  some  advantages  not  possessed  by  the  other. 
Films  are  preferable  when  a  large  number  of  exposures  are  made  in  a  short 
time  by  tourists,  and  light  weight,  daylight  loading  and  compactness  are  im¬ 
portant  considerations,  while  plates  are  to  be  preferred  where  really  careful 
focusing  is  to  be  done  and  also  for  home  use,  their  greater  convenience  being 
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the  possibility  of  seeing  the  full  sized  I 
image  on  the  ground  glass  before  mak-  j 
ing  an  exposure,  and  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  developed  simply  without  wait-  I 
ing  until  a  number  have  been  exposed 
may  save  a  beginner  much  wasted  ma-  J 
terial  and  disappointment  by  discovering 
an  error  in  exposure  promptly.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  may  also  be  an  item  with 
some,  the  net  price  of  plates  being  only 
about  one-half  that  of  films. 

With  a  roll  film  camera  plates  can 
only  be  used  by  having  an  attachment 
consisting  of  a  separate  back  fitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  plateholders,  which  is  snapped  on 
when  wanted  in  place  of  the  regular  one. 

On  the  other  hand  the  ‘‘film-pack”  sys¬ 
tem  of  packing  cut  films  permits  of  their 
being  used  with  a  regular  plate  camera,.  I 
Having  now  pointed  out  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  the  range  of  usefulness  to  be 
expected  from  the  various  models  the 
next  thing  is  to  consider  briefly  both 
cause  and  effect  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  apparatus. 

Of  the  many  styles  of  lenses  made  it  will  suffice  now  to  consider  certain 
principles  common  to  all.  The  focus  of  a  lens  as  given  by  the  makers  is  ap-  1 
proximately  the  distance  from  it  at  which  a  sharp  image  is  formed  of  remote  j 
objects,  but  in  practice  the  focus  will  vary  when  the  lens  is  turned  upon  nearby 
objects,  increasing  as  the  distance  between  lens  and  subject  decreases. 

The  capacity  of  a  lens  to  render  clearly  an  image  of  objects  at  various 
distance  at  the  same  time  (usually  termed  depth  of  focus)  depends  upon  its 
focus  and  working  aperture.  The  smaller  the  lens-stop  or  diaphragm  the 
greater  the  depth,  and  at  the  same  relative  size  aperture  the  shorter  the  focus 
the  greater  the  depth. 

Speed  in  a  lens  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  of  largest 
working  aperture  and  length  of  focus,  and  at  the  same  relative  sized  opening 
the  most  expensive  lenses  are  no  faster  than  any  others,  but  while  a  single  lens 
will  only  give  a  clear  image  when  working  at  a  comparatively  small  opening, 
those  of  a  higher  grade  are  so  corrected  as  to  produce  good  definition  at  larger 
apertures.  The  largest  stop  of  a  single  lens,  for  example,  is  about  “/ n”  while 
that  of  a  good  rapid  rectilinear  (called  R.  R.  for  short)  is  “/8,”  which  admits 
twice  as  much  light  as  the  former.  In  addition  to  speed  the  higher  grade  lenses 
possess  various  other  advantages,  one  of  special  importance  in  architectual 
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work  being  the  true  rendering  of 
straight  lines,  which  with  a  single  lens 
are  represented  as  slightly  bent  when 
they  appear  near  the  edges  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Diaphragms  or  stops  are  employed 
in  a  lens  to  improve  the  definition  when 
objects  at  various  distances  must  be 
sharply  rendered  in  a  view,  and  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  light  admitted. 

As  a  rule  each  smaller  stop  passes  just 
one-half  as  much  light  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  one.  Several  methods  are  employed 
in  numbering  stops,  that  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  American  makers  being 
known  as  the  “uniform  system,”  in 
which  the  ratio  between  the  numbers 
represent  the  proportionate  exposure 
required  by  the  various  stops.  In 
what  is  called  the  “f”  system  the  ratio 
which  the  diameter  of  stop  bears  to  the 
focus  is  shown  at  a  glance,  as  /  stands 
for  focus  and  the  figure  following  the 
fraction  represented  by  the  size  of 
opening;  “f&”  for  example  being  one- 
eighth  the  normal  focus  of  lens,. 

The  comparative  numbers  for  stops  in  general  use  are  as  follows : 


/  8  is 

“U.  S.  Number  4 

“  11 

“  “  8 

“  16 

16 

“  22 

32 

“  32 

64 

The  various  shutters  regularly  sold  with  cameras  answer  all  requirements 
for  ordinary  work,  but  some  judgment  is  necessary  in  snapping  objects  in  rapid 
motion  to  avoid  blurring,  as  even  a  quick  exposure  represents  a  fraction  of  time 
and  if  the  subject  moves  sufficiently  in  the  interval  a  blurred  image  must  result. 
This  also  applies  if  the  camera  moves  too  much  during  the  exposure  whether 
due  to  the  standpoint  being  from  a  moving  vessel  or  other  object,  or  careless¬ 
ness  in  holding  in  the  hand. 

Motion  is  least  apparent  when  an  object  is  advancing  or  receding,  and 
in  the  case  of  figures  in  action  it  is  often  possible  to  release  the  shutter  at  the 
instant  of  arrested  motion- 

Another  point  with  any  subject  in  motion  is  not  to  get  too  close,  as  move¬ 
ment  is  not  so  likely  to  show  when  the  camera  is  some  distance  away. 


A  LADY  OF  FASHION  (Kodak  Exhibition) 
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In  closing  I  may  suggest  that  observance  of  the  following  points  will 
prevent  many  failures : 

Before  taking  the  camera  afield  make  sure  every  part  is  in  working  order, 
the  lens  clean,  and  the  film  in  position  for  exposure ;  or  if  plates  are  used  one 
holder  may  be  kept  in  place,  but  the  dark  slide  should  not  be  drawn  until 
ready  to  expose. 

If  the  camera  is  of  the  focusing  type  make  sure  the  lens  is  securely  locked 
at  the  proper  distance  before  making  an  exposure. 

When  depending  entirely  upon  the  focusing-scale  it  is  safer  when  taking 
objects  nearer  than  twenty  feet  away  to  first  measure  the  distance  before  set¬ 
ting  the  pointer  on  the  scale.  A  piece  of  cord  knotted  every  three  feet  apart 
is  handy  for  this  purpose,  or  a  simple  instrument  called  a  tele-meter  may  be 
used. 

Do  not  dangle  the  camera  loosely  by  its  handle  when  making  an  exposure, 
as  carelessness  in  holding  is  responsible  for  many  blurred  pictures.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  keep  the  camera  steady  is  to  press  it  firmly  against  one’s  body 
with  one  hand,  hold  the  breath  an  instant,  and  release  the  shutter  by  a  gentla 
pressure  upon  trigger  or  bulb-  With  practice  quite  slow  shutter  exposures  can 
safely  be  made. 

Immediately  after  making  an  exposure  promptly  change  the  film  or  plate. 
Failure  to  do  this  obviously  necessary  act  has  resulted  in  so  many  double-ex¬ 
posures  it  may  be  excusable  to  call  attention  to  the  matter. 

If  film  packs  or  plateholders  are  used  be  careful  to  insert  the  dark  slide 
squarely  in  its  slot  when  replacing  after  an  exposure,  as  their  insertion  corner- 
wise”  is  almost  sure  to  cause  a  fogged  spot  somewhere  on  the  film.  When 
working  in  very  bright  light  the  safest  way  is  to  throw  a  focusing-cloth  over 
the  camera  when  removing  or  replacing  a  slide. 


JlfE  OLD  FARM 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  BY  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 

BY  SAMUEL  WEIN 

T  is  an  old  established  fact  that  on  either  side  of 
the  visible  spectrum  emanates  a  field  of  radiations 
which  the  human  eye  cannot  see,  although  the 
physicist  has  found  the  means  of  procuring  evidence 
of  these  rays.  These  rays  are  much  shorter  in 
wave  length  than  the  violet,  and  is  known  as  ultra¬ 
violet  rays,  the  rays  which  are  longer  in  wave 
length  are  known  as  the  infra-red  rays. 

While  the  eye  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  the  photographic  plate  is,  and  it 
is  also  possible  to  obtain  a  photographic  record  of 
the  infra-red  radiations. 

Prof.  Robert  W.  Wood  of  John  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  his  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  lecture 
showed  and  explained  that  we  can  photograph  ob¬ 
jects  as  seen  by  these  ultra-violet  rays  and  not 

by  the  eye. 

In  order  to  photograph  objects  by  these  invisible  rays  Prof.  Wood  places 
between  the  object  to  be  photographed  and  the  photographic  plate  a  suitable 
screen,  this  screen  is  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  or  infra-red  rays,  and  is 
opaque  to  all  other  radiations. 

Ordinary  glass  is  opaque  to  the  ultra-violet  and  the  infra-red  rays,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  use  quartz  lenses  as  this  is  transparent  to  these  rays. 
Another  problem  then  arises  in  securing  a  substance  which  is  opaque  to  ordinary 
light,  and  which  is  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  rays.  There  is  only  one 
substance  known  which  can  be  used  satisfactorily,  namely,  silver.  If  a  thin 
film  of  metallic  silver  is  deposited  chemically  upon  the  surface  of  a  quartz 
lens,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  will  be  able  to  pass  through 
and  form  an  image  upon  the  photographic  plate. 

Prof.  Wood’s  screen  consists  of  a  very  dense  cobalt  glass.  Cobalt  is 
transparent  to  blue  and  some  green  rays ;  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  combine 
with  cobalt  glass  a  layer  of  potassium  bichromate  solution  in  order  to  make 
it  opaque  to  the  undesirable  rays,. 

The  following  method  given  will  show  how  to  construct  a  lens  (screen) 
for  experimenting  with  ultra-violet  rays : 

Secure  a  quartz  lens  of  the  same  focus  as  the  ordinary  objective  used 
regularly  on  the  camera.  This  lens  should  be  of  the  periscopic  (pebble)  type. 
This  can  be  bought  at  any  optician  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents. 

The  lens  must  then  be  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  silver  as  already 
mentioned  and  requires  the  preparation  of  Liebig’s  bath,  which  consists  of 
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he  following:  Two  grams  of  pure  fused  silver  nitrate  which  is  dissolved  into 
jo  cu.  cm.  of  water.  Little  by  little,  ammonia  is  added,  until  the  precipitate 
formed  by  the  first  additions  has  disappeared.  Then  90  cu.  cm.  of  a  3  per- 
:ent.  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  slowly  poured  into  the  liquid.  A  black 
precipitate  will  appear.  It  is  then  dissolved  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia.  Water  is  then  added  until  the  total  volume  of  the  solution  is 
290  cu.  cm.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  added, 
‘drop  by  drop,  until  one  last  drop  causes  a  permanent  precipitate,. 

The  lens  is  then  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  then  with  alcohol,  is  laid 
horizontally  in  a  glass  vessel  with  its  two  extreme  ends  resting  on  two  glass 
stoppers,  the  inferior  face  being  about  2  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Nine  volumes  of  the  silver  solution  is  then  rapidly  mixed  with  one 
I  volume  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  milk  sugar.  This  mixture  is  then  poured 
'  into  the  vessel  until  it  bathes  the  interior  face  of  the  lens.  And  it  is  then  placed 
away  for  about  four  hours  in  a  dark  place.  The  lens  is  taken  out  and  im¬ 
mersed  for  about  ten  minutes  in  rain  water  and  left  to  dry. 

The  same  process  should  be  repeated  to  the  other  side  of  the  lens.  It  is 
I  found  best  to  silver  both  sides  of  the  lens  to  give  more  complete  and  reliable 
results  than  a  single  film  of  silver.  Another  object  of  the  two  silver  films  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  film  free  from  capillary  holes.  However,  this 
does  not  apply  to  two  films  of  the  silver. 

The  lens  is  then  glued  on  with  its  convex  face  upward,  over  a  blackened 
pasteboard  tube,  which  can  be  telescoped,  at  any  time,  into  the  objective  tube 
of  the  camera,  behind  the  shutter,  in  view  of  the  regular  objective. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  the  ultra-violet  ray  objective  as  described. 

When  taking  photographs  two  exposures  should  be  made,  once  with  the 
ultra-violet  ray  objective  and  once  with  the  regular  objective.  The  object  of 
this  is  for  comparison. 

The  method  is  a  little  complicated  for  the  average  photographic  student; 
however,  those  who  are  desirous  of  doing  experiments  with  ultra-violet  rays 
and  are  not  able  to  make  an  objective  as  described  can  do  so  by  making  a 
pin-hole  camera  and  using  a  paper  which  is  especially  sensitive  to  ultra-violet 
rays:  Soak  the  paper  in  nitrate  of  paraphenylenediamene,  which  turns  blue 
when  exposed  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,. 
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BIRD  PHOTOGRAPHY* 

PART  I 


[LE  book-illustrating  has  changed  continu¬ 
ally  since  printing  was  first  discovered,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  improvement  has  been 
made  in  pictures  of  birds  and  animals,  and 
it  is  largely  to  the  camera  that  we  owe 
this  great  improvement.  Until  quite  re¬ 
cently  only  drawings  were  used  for  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  with  subjects  such  as  birds  “the  ; 
personal  equation”  played  so  prominent  a  j 
part  that  one  felt  a  certain  sense  of  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  even  of  fairly  good  draw-  i 
ings. 

For  my  own  part  I  had  never  been 
satisfied  with  drawings  of  birds ;  and  therefore,  giving  up  the  pencil,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  were  experimenting  with  bird  photography. 

All  my  earlier  attempts  were  with  mounted  specimens,  at  first  without  any 
accessories.  But  the  photographs  seemed  hard  and  unlifelike.  Then  I  tried 
placing  the  mounted  bird  in  natural  surroundings,  either  out  of  doors  or  it 
beneath  a  skylight.  The  pictures  were  fairly  satisfactory,  but  still  there  was  j 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  bird  was  mounted.  The  eyes,  and  usually  the 
legs,  told  the  story.  The  pictures  were  unsympathetic ;  it  was  as  though 
one  had  photographed  the  wax  model  of  a  friend.  The  likeness  was  there,  J 

but  the  life  was  lacking.  And  there  was  another  objection:  although  to  the  j 

casual  observer  the  specimen  may  appear  well  mounted,  how  rarely  is  shown  | 
the  characteristic  pose  so  subtle  and  delicate  in  its  infinite  variety.  But  few 
taxidermists  are  naturalists,  and  without  endless  study  of  living  birds  how 
can  anyone  expect  to  know  the  attitudes  assumed  by  the  different  species? 
The  human  eye  itself  is  scarcely  quick  enough  to  take  note  of  these  things, 
and  so  it  is  to  the  camera  that  we  must  turn,  and  use  it  as  eye,  notebook  and 
pencil.  It  was  the  realization  of  this  fact  that  led  me  finally  to  try  the  fascin¬ 
ating  but  difficult  task  of  photographing  the  living  bird. 

To  begin  with,  only  nestlings  were  my  models,  and  I  was  delighted  with 
the  results — no  glass  eyes  nor  dried-up  legs  to  mar  the  picture,  but  expressions 
as  varied  as  they  were  beautiful,  and  positions  entirely  different  from  those 
seen  in  mounted  specimens.  These  successes  led  me,  of  course,  to  attempt 
photographing  the  adult  bird,  and  I  made  many  experiments  with  tame  birds. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  a  place  arranged  so  that  there  might  be  abundant 
light ;  and  to  avoid  sameness  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lighting,  the  contrivance 
must  be  movable.  I  made  a  wooden  platform  (supported  on  two  light  wooden 
horses)  about  six  feet  long,  and  covered  it  with  mosquito  netting  stretched  on 

From  *•  Wild  Life  and  the  Camera,”  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore. 
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a  light  framework.  The  background  was  of  wood,  to  which  could  be  attached 
a  paper  or  cloth  of  any  desired  shade.  The  camera  could  be  moved  backward 
or  forward  and  secured  with  a  tripod  screw.  Into  this  portable  cage  the  bird 
was  to  be  put,  and  as  there  was  only  one  perch — usually  a  stick  or  small 
branch  of  convenient  shape  and  size — I  fondly  imagined  that  the  bird  would 
sit  pretty  nearly  where  I  wished.  But  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
When  I  put  the  bird  in,  any  place  and  every  place  suited  him  better  than  the 
perch  so  carefully  arranged  for  his  special  comfort.  When  a  bird,  no  matter 
how  tame  he  may  be,  is  placed  amid  new  and  unusual  surroundings,  he  is  at 
first  greatly  frightened,  and  therefore  quite  unmanageable.  It  usually  re¬ 
quires  some  time  to  prove  to  him  that  the  new  cage  will  not  harm  him.  So  I 
found  my  cage  not  altogether  a  success,  but  by  patience  I  managed  to  obtain 
some  satisfactory  photographs. 

THE  SPORT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHING  WILD  BIRDS 
It  was  not  long  before  I  was  led  to  attempt  the  task  of  photographing  the 
adult  bird  in  its  wild  state  and  in  its  natural  surroundings.  It  was  then  I 
began  to  appreciate  the  fascination  of  the  work.  Looked  at  from  any  one  of 
several  standpoints,  the  photographing  of  wild  birds  will  be  found  equally 
satisfactory.  As  a  sport  it  should  take  a  high  place,  for  undoubtedly  the 
skill  as  well  as  the  perserverance  and  the  instinct  of  the  hunter  is  a  necessary 
requirement,  and  a  successful  shot  with  the  camera  is  far  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  a  correspondingly  fortunate  (on  one  side  only)  shot  from  a  gun. 
Then,  too,  the  accomplishment  of  one’s  desire  leaves  behind  it  no  disagreeable 
taste  to  mar  the  pleasure.  What  sportsman  is  there  (and  I  speak  neither  of 
pot  hunters  nor  “game  hogs”)  who,  hearing  the  death-bleat  of  a  deer,  does 
not  at  heart  wish  his  shot  had  miscarried?  Then,  as  a  means  of  really  becom- 
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ing  acquainted  with  birds,  the  cameraj  i 
is  without  an  equal,  for  to  be  even  a| 
moderately  successful  bird  photog¬ 
rapher,  one  must  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  the  cam¬ 
era,  in  teaching  us  to  know  the  birds,!' 
must  of  necessity  stimulate  our  aifec-  : 
tion  for  these  useful  and  defenseless];' 
creatures.  As  a  recorder  of  facts  it  is  j  ! 
of  great  scientific  value,  for  it  cannot  i 
lie,  and  it  records  in  an  unmistakable 
form  every  detail  presented,  whether 
it  be  the  daily  growth  of  a  nestling  or 
the  exquisite  detail  of  the  bird’s  nest. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  keen  pleasure 
that  may  be  derived  from  this  new 
sport  that  I  would  particularly  call  at¬ 
tention.  Not  only  is  there  the  delight 
in  overcoming  difficulties  (and  they  * 
will  be  found  both  numerous  and  I 
varied),  but  there  is  the  pleasure  of  be¬ 
ing  placed  among  surroundings  that 
are  inseparable  from  this  pursuit.  A 
rich  harvest  of  interesting  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  bird’s  home  life  may  be  gathered  by  any  observing  person  who 
spends  much  time  along  the  hedge-rows  or  in  the  woods. 

He  who  would  hunt  birds  with  the  camera  will  find  that  without  doubt 
the  breeding  season  is  the  time  best  suited  for  this  purpose,  for  then  the 
feathered  housekeepers  are  restricted  in  their  individual  range  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  area.  Having  learned  the  situation  of  their  house,  he  may 
find  them  at  home  when  he  calls,  engaged  in  attending  to  their  various  domes¬ 
tic  duties.  The  first  thing  to  do  after  the  introduction,  i.  e.,  learning  their 
name,  is  to  obtain  their  confidence,  and,  with  birds  as  with  people,  there  must 
be  confidence  if  we  wish  friendship.  How  easily  one  may  gain  this  confidence 
depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  individuality  of  the  bird  as  upon  the  species. 
The  fear  of  man  is  inherent  in  all  birds,  but  by  judicious  management  this 
fear  can  to  some  extent  be  allayed, 

WINNING  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  WILD  BIRDS 

A  great  many  instances  have  come  before  my  notice  of  the  change  in  a 
bird’s  behavior  from  extreme  fear  and  distrust  to  a  degree  of  confidence, 
which,  to  the  inexperienced,  seems  almost  inconceivable.  The  power  to  tame 
birds  or  animals  is  thought  to  belong  peculiarly  to  certain  persons.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  but  from  my  own  observations  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  tameness  is  a  quality  rather  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  individual, 
bird  or  animal. 
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With  some  birds  I  have  spent  days  in  trying  to  convince  them  that  I 
intended  no  harm,  yet  they  placed  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  me,  and  would 
not  even  feed  their  young  if  I  were  in  sight.  Others  of  the  same  species 
became  accustomed  to  my  presence  after  less  than  an  hour,  showing  their 
confidence  by  coming  to  their  young  while  I  stood  in  plain  sight,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  nest.  It  is  in  the  difficulty  of  familiarizing  the  bird  with  our¬ 
selves  and  the  camera  that  we  experience  the  greatest  obstacle  to  photograph¬ 
ing  them. 

Of  the  many  delightful  birds  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  the 
worm-eating  warbler  family,  whose  portraits  are  shown  elsewhere,  have  af¬ 
forded  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  for  they  became  absolutely  fearless  of  the 
camera,  and  they  placed  a  degree  of  trust  in  me  that  was  as  unusual  as  it  was 
delightful. 

To  photograph  the  nest  containing  eggs  is  usually  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  as  a  long  exposure  may  be  given.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when 
a  grey  day  is  chosen,  as  the  light  is  softer  and  more  diffused,  so  that  all  the 
details,  both  of  nest  and  eggs,  are  clearly  shown.  A  very  different  task  is 
the  photographing  of  the  young  in  the  nest,  and  the  resulting  pictures  are 
seldom  what  one  hopes  for.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The  young 
are  never  quiet  even  when  asleep,  owing  to  their  rapid  respiration.  This 
precludes  a  time  exposure,  and  this  in  turn  prevents  the  use  of  anything  but 
a  large  diaphragm ;  therefore,  as  the  distance  from  the  near  edge  of  the  nest 
to  the  bird  farthest  away  is  several  inches,  only  a  small  part  can  be  in  focus. 
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while  the  rest  is  a  blurred  mass.B 
If  the  light  is  sufficiently  bright,  i 
the  best  results  may  be  obtained  ! 
when  the  nestlings  raise  their  heads  * 
for  food,  as  each  bird  is  then  more 
clearly  defined,  instead  of  being  a 
part  of  a  shapeless,  heaving  mass. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  photographing  of  small  birds, 
as  the  camera,  with  a  lens  of  ordi¬ 
nary  focal  length,  has  to  be  placed 
very  near  the  nest,  with  the  conse-  I 
quent  lack  of  depth  of  focus  that 
is  unfortunately  inseparable  from 
such  conditions. 

To  photograph  the  parent  bird 
sitting  is  difficult  or  easy  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  disposition  of  the  bird, 
which  varies  not  only  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  but  with  individuals  j 
of  the  same  species.  Usually  the 
brown  thrasher,  the  wood  thrush, 
or  the  catbird  will  sit  close,  and  al¬ 
low  the  camera  to  be  placed  within 
a  few  feet  of  them  while  they  are 
on  the  nest ;  but  I  have  seen  excep- 
tions,  which  go  to  prove  that  sue- 
winter  tangle  w.il.a.  cess  depends  largely  upon  the 

peculiar  disposition  of  the  bird  it¬ 
self.  People,  as  a  rule,  think  that,  because  a  bird  builds  its  nest  in  the  im-  j 
mediate  vicinity  of  a  house,  it  is  necessarily  tamer  than  one  that  chooses  the  J 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  woods.  This  has  not  been  my  experience,  for  the  tamest 
birds  I  have  ever  known  were  those  that  nested  in  places  comparatively  remote 
from  human  habitation. 

When  the  fledglings  leave  their  nest,  the  bird  photographer  should  be  on 
hand,  for  then  it  is  that  he  can  obtain  the  best  pictures,  as  the  youngsters 
may  be  put  on  any  perch  that  best  suits  his  fancy,  and  a  place  where  there  is 
sufficient  light  may  be  chosen.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  wish  to  | 
try  their  hand  at  this  fascinating  branch  of  photography  I  give  the  following 
suggestions : — 

Select  a  branch  of  briar  of  suitable  shape  and  size — and  young  birds 
prefer  a  fairly  thick  perch.  This  should  be  arranged  so  that  it  will  not  be  | 
swayed  by  the  wind,  lest  the  branch  move  and  the  birds  be  out  of  focus. 
Bright  sunlight  is  necessary,  as  the  exposure  must  not  exceed  one-fiftieth  of  a 
second.  With  such  a  short  exposure  the  shadows  are  likely  to  be  lacking  in 
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detail,  so  it  is  advisable  to  place  beneath 
the  birds  a  white  cloth,  and  this  should 
be  tilted  to  such  an  angle  that  the  re¬ 
flected  light  shall  strike  those  parts  of 
the  birds  that  are  in  shadow. 

If  the  natural  background  is  not 
strongly  sunlit,  it  will  be  an  advantage 
to  use  a  white  or  light-grey  cloth  as  an 
artificial  background,  but  it  should  be 
placed  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
birds;  from  four  to  eight  feet  will  an¬ 
swer.  Now,  place  the  little  fellows  on 
the  perch  and  arrange  the  camera,  re¬ 
membering — if  you  wish  to  photograph 
the  parent  bird  with  her  young — to 
leave  sufficient  space  between  the  young 
birds  and  the  edge  of  the  plate,  so  that 
no  matter  on  which  side  the  old  one 
comes  to  feed  them,  the  camera  will 
be  in  readiness.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  attach  a  long  rubber  tube  to  the  shutter.  Then  sit  down  in  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  place  and  wait  patiently  until  the  old  birds  have  fully  convinced  them¬ 
selves  that  no  harm  is  intended.  Then  they  will  venture  near  the  camera  and 
feed  their  hungry  young. 

Any  one  who  uses  the  camera  as  a  means  of  studying  bird  life  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  surprised  to  find  how  marked  is  the  individuality  of  birds,.  Not 
by  casual  observation  does  one  discover  this,  but  in  the  intimacy  with  the  birds 
that  one  acquires  when  one  watches  for  hours  at  a  time  the  bird  upon  whose 
nest  or  young  one  may  happen  to  have  the  instrument  focused. 

A  camera,  to  be  rigid  and  sufficiently  durable  to  stand  several  seasons 
of  field  work,  must  be  fairly  heavy,  though  not  of  necessity  large.  A  suf¬ 
ficient  size  for  most  work  is  five  by  seven  inches,  while  some  even  prefer  one 
as  small  as  four  by  five.  This  latter  is  of  convenient  size  for  those  who  wish 
to  have  lantern  slides  made  from  their  negatives,  and  is  certainly  far  better 
adopted  to  all  whose  enthusiasm  is  limited,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  over¬ 
burden  themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  use  the  five  by  seven  almost  exclusively,  and  fre¬ 
quently  I  wish  it  were  larger,  particularly  when  the  subject  to  be  photographed 
is  the  parent  bird  feeding  her  young  after  they  have  left  the  nest.  Place  four 
or  five  fledglings  on  a  branch,  leaving  sufficient  space  on  either  side  to  allow 
the  old  bird  to  stand,  and  reduce  all  this  interesting  material  down  to  a  five 
inch  space,  and  you  will  realize  the  advantage  of  even  the  extra  two  inches 
allowed  by  the  five  by  seven.  How  many  times  has  it  happend  to  me  to  have 
the  father  or  mother  bird  perch  just  outside  the  limits  of  my  five  by  seven 
plate,  and  assume  some  attitude  that  I  was  most  anxious  to  catch ;  and  again 
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how  often  has  the  plate  through  its  limited  size  cut  off  the  part  of  the  adult 
bird.  In  such  cases  I  long  for  my  larger  camera  which,  on  account  of  its 
weight,  has  been  left  behind. 

Of  course,  bird  photographs  have  to  be  taken  under  widely  different 
conditions.  Some  birds  are  far  less  shy  of  man,  and  incidentally  of  the  camera,, 
than  others. 

It  always  seems  surprising  that  a  bird  of  such  a  nervous  disposition  as  the 
wood-thrush  undoubtedly  is,  should  be  comparatively  easy  to  photograph. 
Thus  far  I  have  seldom  found  any  that,  while  on  the  nest,  would  not,  after  a 
few  attempts,  allow  the  camera  to  be  brought  fairly  near.  For  this  reason,, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  they  may  be  found  so  abundantly  in  the  vicinity 
of  dwellings,  and  that  their  nests  are  usually  placed  at  a  convenient  height, 
they  are  most  useful  to  the  bird  photographer.  The  birds  themselves  are  so- 
handsome  and  their  markings  so  conspicuous  that  they  show  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  a  photograph,  while  such  birds  as  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the 
cardinal  and  others  of  equally  brilliant  plumage  are  very  disappointing,  as 
they  lose  greatly  when  shown  in  black  and  white.  Take  away  their  gorgeous* 
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coloring  and  we  scarcely  recognize  them,  while  the  wood-thrush  is  unmistak¬ 
able,  whether  depicted  in  black  and  white  or  in  color. 

As  an  example  of  how  a  bird  tries  to  conceal  itself  by  means  of  its  pro- 
|  tective  coloring,  I  will  mention  the  case  of  a  wood-thrush  which  I  recently 
j  photographed.  From  the  moment  when  she  saw  me  coming  towards  her,  armed 
with  the  camera,  she  never  changed  her  position,  but  stood  immovable,  as 
though  she  were  part  of  the  natural  growth,  evidently  believing  herself  to  be 
unseen.  At  a  distance  of  about  seven  feet  I  placed  the  camera,  and  throughout 
all  the  movements  incidental  to  the  focussing  and  arranging  of  things  she 
never  moved,  I  was  therefore  able  to  give  the  fairly  long  exposure  that  was 
made  necessary  by  the  strong  light  and  shade.  During  the  many  times 
I  have  visited  her,  only  this  once  did  she  assume  this  peculiar  position  of 
imaginary  concealment. 

Another  photograph  was  made  in  order  to  satisfy  the  doubtings  of  a  dis¬ 
believing  Thomas,.  The  idea  of  attaching  the  camera  to  the  higher  branch  of 
a  tree  and  making  the  exposure  with  the  aid  of  forty  feet  of  rubber  tubing 
was  a  story  too  far-fetched  for  my  friend.  To  convince  him  that  it  could 
be  done  I  selected  a  nest  situated  in  a  crotch  of  the  uppper  branch  of  a  maple 
and  secured  the  camera  to  an  adjoining  branch  about  five  feet  from  the  nest. 

The  conditions  were  entirely  unfavorable  for  photography  as  the  mass 
cf  leaves  cut  off  the  light  except  in  front  of  the  camera.  However,  a  photo¬ 
graph  had  to  be  made,  and  so,  after  arranging  things  as  best  I  might,  I  set  the 
shutter  for  a  three  seconds’  exposure.  Then  descending  the  tree,  I  waited  for 
the  return  of  the  mother  thrush.  She  had  throughout  been  watching  the  opera¬ 
tions,  with  feelings  closely  akin  to  disgust,  and  when  I  removed  my  unwelcome 
presence  to  a  little  distance,  she  returned  to  the  tree  and  abused  the  harmless 
camera  as  though  it  had  been  some  frightful  monster. 

Finding  it  did  not  retaliate  in  any  way  and  that  it  remained  absolutely 
quiet,  the  excited  bird  soon  quited  down  and  turned  her  attention  to  the  hungry 
brood  who  called  loudly  for  food.  Such  calls  are  imperative,  and  Mrs.  Thrush 
went  off  in  search  of  some  desirable  morsel.  This  she  found  after  a  very  short 
time  and  with  it  she  returned  to  the  nest.  Now  was  my  opportunity  and  I 
pressed  the  bulb.  Then,  changing  plates,  I  returned  to  the  dark  room  to  de¬ 
velop  what  I  hoped  would  turn  out  to  be  a  good  negative,  but  such  was  not  to 
be ;  during  the  long  exposure  the  bird  had  moved  and  so  the  plate  was  spoiled. 
Once  more  I  returned  to  the  tree,  and  after  a  short  wait  succeeded  in  making 
another  exposure,  this  time  with  better  results  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Incidentally  I  may  remark  that  my  friend  was  convinced. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  photographing  young  birds  being  fed 
by  their  parents.  This  is,  of  course,  no  easy  task,  especially  when  the  bird 
one  wishes  to  portray  is  one  like  the  Indigo  bird,  for  the  Indigo  is  not  at  all 
of  a  trusting  nature.  Man  to  them  is  an  enemy  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards,. 
The  gift  of  song  together  with  the  beautiful  plumage  of  these  small  birds  has 
been  to  them  a  living  curse.  Man,  instead  of  being  content  to  enjoy  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  ornaments  amid  their  natural  surroundings,  must  needs  keep  up  a 
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:ontinual  warfare  against  the  harmless  creatures,  by  catching  them  in  traps, 
quite  regardless  of  the  law,  and  using  them  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Years  of 
such  persecution  have  made  them  suspicious.  Only  in  very  exceptional  in¬ 
stances  do  we  find  one  that  is  at  all  tame.  Many  times  have  I  tried,  and  in 
vain,  to  secure  a  photograph  of  the  sitting  bird  on  her  nest,  while  the  idea  of 
her  feeding  her  young  with  the  camera  in  close  proximity  seemed  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  wild  dream.  One  day,  however,  by  good  fortune  I  met  with  a 
family  of  Indigo  birds  that  would  pose  for  me.  The  young,  usually  extremely 
wild,  were  perfectly  well  behaved  and  remained  wherever  I  chose  to  place 
them,  but  of  the  parents  only  the  dull-colored  mother  bird  would  venture 
within  shot  of  the  camera,  while  the  father,  puffed  up  with  vanity,  for  he  is 
most  wonderfully  clothed  in  various  shades  of  intense  blue,  would  sit  on  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  trees  near  by  and  spend  his  time  in  song.  All  en¬ 
deavors  to  induce  him  to  come  near  the  camera  were  futile.  His  dusky  mate 
proved  somewhat  more  tractable,  and  as  long  as  I  kept  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  camera,  she  did  not  seriously  object  to  feeding  her  young  ones.  But 
the  overwhelming  combination  of  man  and  camera  was  more  than  she  could 
stand,  so  while  I  succeeded  in  securing  a  number  of  photographs,  in  nearly 
every  case  I  had  to  conceal  myself  in  the  underbrush  and  make  the  exposure 
through  the  long  tube  already  riientioned.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day 
she  became  rather  less  shy,  but  still  she  showed  little  of  the  confidence  dis¬ 
played  by  some  other  of  my  bird  friends. 

Spending  so  much  time  with  birds  affords  one  splendid  opportunities  for 
studying  their  habits,  and  with  this  interesting,  if  exclusive,  family,  the  feature 
of  their  domestic  arrangements  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  was,  that  not  once 
did  his  lordship  deign  to  carry  food  to  any  of  his  hungry  offspring;  entirely  to 
the  industrious  little  mother  were  the  youngsters  beholden  for  their  meals,  and 
the  number  of  grasshoppers,  spiders,  and  caterpillars  that  she  had  to  catch  was 
quite  remarkable.  The  only  duties  incumbent  on  her  gaily  bedecked  lord,  that 
I  could  discover,  were  firstly  that  he  must  warn  her  of  impending  danger  by 
uttering  a  sharp  note  of  alarm ;  secondly,  he  must  try,  if  the  intruder  happens 
to  be  of  the  human  kind,  to  lead  him  as  far  as  possible  from  the  nest,  which 
is  carefully  hidden  in  the  tangle  of  undergrowth ;  thirdly,  he  must  furnish 
amusement  for  the  family  by  constant  song.  Surely  his  is  the  easier  task. 
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WOODLAND  RAMBLLS  WITH  A  CAMERA 

BY  HARRY  A.  BRODINE. 

HE  wooded  landscape  has  always  possessed  an  inde¬ 
finable  attraction  for  me,  especially  since  I  became  1 
interested  in  photography.  To  become  intimately 
associated  with  Nature  in  her  majestic  form,  is  to 
my  mind,  ennobling  to  the  highest  degree.  Previous 
to  my  entrance  into  the  photographic  field,  pictorial  j 
subjects  have  held  no  such  charms  as  they  do  now. 

I  cannot  remember  looking  so  intently  for  the  pleas-  J 
ing  arrangement  of  form,  light  and  shade,  which 
now  beckon  my  attention  at  every  step,  whether  or 
not  accompanied  with  my  camera.  Many  times  I 
have  carried  a  bulky  8  x  io  outfit  for  miles  over 
hill  and  meadow  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
Sometimes  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  j 
again  gloomy  disappointment  was  my  lot ;  still,  it  is 
only  the  disappointments  and  failures  which  make 
us  look  with  pardonable  pride  at  a  really  good  pic¬ 
ture  and  remark,  “That  is  the  best  photograph  I  have  ever  made.  I  walked 
ten  miles  before  I  came  upon  the  spot  from  which  it  was  taken.” 

A  quiet  walk  through  the  woods,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  has  a  beneficial  4 
effect  upon  the  entire  body ;  but  when  subjects  for  the  camera  are  being  sought, 
the  mind  is  brought  into  very  active  play,  far  more  so  than  might  be  imagined. 

As  one  progresses  in  ability  as  a  pictorialist,  his  powers  of  discernment  are 
enlarged  to  quite  astonishing  proportions.  The  entire  world  of  trees  seems  to 
unfold  like  a  fairy-book  and  become  part  of  one’s  existence,  especially  is  this 
so  when  numerous  visits  have  been  made  to  some  particular  place.  In  our 
Bronx  Park,  New  York  City,  which  happens  to  be  situated  very  near  my  home. 

I  have  exposed  several  hundred  plates  some  of  which  have  really  been  excel¬ 
lent.  Several  years  of  active  work  in  one  park  would  seem  to  decrease  its 
value  as  a  place  to  search  further  for  picture  material ;  but  such  is  not  in 
accordance  with  actual  fact.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  trips  result  without  the 
exposure  of  a  single  plate  although  I  admit  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  return 
without  something,  even  though  you  are  certain  that  the  result  will  not  be 
worthy  of  the  effort.  Taking  photographs  of  this  kind  can  be  likened  to  the 
anglers  who  buy  their  fish  at  the  corner  market  rather  than  admit  failure.  I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  exposing  plates  for  the  sake  of  bringing  some¬ 
thing  home  has  the  same  justification.  A  fisherman  generally  devotes  an 
entire  day  to  the  sport,  while  a  photographer  need  nof  if  conditions  are  poor 
and  other  essentials  for  good  work  lacking. 

For  photographing  in  the  woods  no  particular  make  of  camera  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  have  used  several  different  kinds  from  a  3 pj  x  4/4  Kodak  to  an 
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8  x  io  view  box.  The  camera  one  is  in  the  habit  of  using  will  be  suitable  for 
anything  which  may  come  into  the  field  of  view. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  lens,  it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  recommend  any 
particular  make,  but  one  of  long  focus  is  preferable.  In  my  own  work  I  have 
employed  single  lenses  with  good  results,  and  many  of  my  best  pictures  have 
been  made  with  an  ordinary  rectilinear  lens.  Speed  is,  of  course,  an  advantage 
when  including  figures  in  motion  in  the  landscape,  but  even  then  a  slow 
instantaneous  exposure  will  generally  suffice  with  a  lens  working  at  F.  8. 

A  backed  plate  is  useful  when  stray  gleams  of  sunlight  filter  through  the 
foliage  and  form  glaring  patches  upon  the  tree  trunks  and  ground.  They  are 
also  useful  when  a  portion  of  the  sky  is  included,  in  which  case,  after  exposing 
for  the  shadows,  it  will  be  found  on  development,  that  the  high  lights  have 
blocked  up  rendering  the  surrounding  foliage  in  an  indistinct  manner.  A 
negative  of  this  kind  should  be  locally  reduced  with  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash 
and  Hypo,  or  else  when  printing  the  top  portion  of  the  print  exposed  for  a 
trifle  longer  time  by  covering  the  lower  part  with  a  piece  of  cardboard,  moving 
it  rapidly  up  and  down. 

That  which  I  have  already  written  is  mainly  in  regard  to  the  technical 
work  but  artistic  results  are  more  apt  to  follow  when  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  various  processes  is  obtained. 

When  the  first  attempt  at  landscape  photography  in  general  is  made, 
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the  amateur  is  very  likely  to  expose  upon  any  object  which  is  bathed  in  a 
riot  of  colors,  with  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  a  flat  looking  hackneyed 
negative,  not  at  all  resembling  the  scene  as  it  appeared.  Color  sensitive  plates 
have  their  good  points  in  conjunction  with  a  ray  filter  but  they  cannot  help 
a  hackneyed  composition  in  the  least.  The  real  art  in  photography  is  to 
include  as  little  as  possible  of  the  details  which  are  not  essential  to  the 
strength  of  the  composition.  How  often  one  hears  some  enthusiastic  amateur 
proclaim  the  wonders  of  his  lens  which  enable  him  to  photograph  scenery  for 
miles  round  on  a  little  film  less  than  a  half  dozen  square  inches.  At  that  stage 
he  is  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  simplicity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins 
in  photography,  which  is  evident  in  almost  every  photographic  exhibition.  I 
have  attended  many  print  exhibits  and  it  seems  somehow  or  other  some  one 
just  managed  to  get  his  muddy  looking  nonenity  past  the  judges. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  photographing  in  the  woods  presents  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  variety  of  pictures  than  the  open  landscape.  In  the  latter 
there  is  almost  always  included  the  inevitable  roadway  which  produces  a 
pulling  effect  upon  the  observer  when  a  collection  of  several  such  prints  are  j 
displayed.  There  is  too  much  of  a  sameness  which  one  does  not  encounter  1 
in  wood-landscapes.  The  foreground  of  a  landscape  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  j 
things  to  properly  handle,  especially  if  the  same  is  not  treated  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  manner  of  including  a  roadway  or  stream  to  occupy  the  foreground.  | 
Some  of  my  pictures  have  been  obtained  by  waiting  until  the  conditions  were  I 
such  as  to  cause  rays  of  sunlight  steal  over  portions  of  the  foreground  produc¬ 
ing  a  bright  life-like  effect  and  considerably  enhancing  the  strength  of  the 
composition.  I  daresay  that  these  same  prints  would  not  be  near  so  good 
without  the  sunlight  effect.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
selecting  the  proper  time  of  day. 
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AM  glad  to  see  that  the  general  subject  of  judging  pho¬ 
tographic  exhibitions  is  attracting  attention,”  writes  F. 
C.  Lambert.  “Societies  will  do  well  to  give  the  matter 
a  little  more  open-minded  consideration  than  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  the  case  hitherto.  Long  ago  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  after  no  little  personal  experience,  that  it  is 
better  to  have  one  judge  than,  say,  two  or  three.  Two 
judges  mean  that  when  they  do  not  agree  concerning  two 
pictures,  both  competitors  may  be  thrown  out  in  favor  of 
a  third,  who  may  be  inferior  to  the  two  first-named. 
With  three  judges  it  is  often  a  case  of  the  one  with  the  most  dominant  will 
ruling  the  other  two.” 

$$$$$$ 


THE  “toning” — i.  c.,  color-changing — of  lantern  slides  is  so  much  in  vogue 
just  now  that  a  word  of  warning  seems  to  be  needed.  That  is  to  say, 
the  unthinking  worker  is  quite  likely  at  times  to  give  away  a  good 
thing  in  the  way  of  color  for  something  not  nearly  so  suitable.  It  is  true  that 
if  a  large  number  of  black  and  white  pictures  is  seen  collectively,  as  on  the 
walls  of  a  living-room  or  exhibition,  the  effect  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  depres¬ 
sing  compared  with  a  number  of  variously  colored  pictures.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  warm-toned  print  suits  every  subject;  indeed,  it  is  a  good 
and  wise  line  of  conduct  to  stick  to  black  and  white  unless  one  is  quite  sure 
that  a  toned  print  is  more  suitable  to  the  subject.  Furthermore,  when  toning 
is  decided  on,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  a  monochrome  print  literal  follow¬ 
ing  of  color  is  impossible — what  is  right  in  one  place  is  wrong  in  other  parts 
■ - therefore  the  color  should  be  no  more  than  merely  suggestive. 


^IT  TASTE  not,  want  not,”  and  “Do  not  sink  the  ship  for  want  of  a 
VY  penn'orth  of  tar”  are  two  counter-balancing  maxims  of  very 
wide  application  in  every-day  photography.  In  other  words  it 
is  folly  to  use  more  material  than  is  required,  and  equal  folly  to  invite  failure 
by  not  using  enough.  Take  the  case  of  the  fixing  bath.  Hypo  is  now  so  cheap 
that  some  workers  are  quite  reckless  in  its  use ;  others  are,  very  unwisely 
stingy,  and  court  all  sorts  of  trouble  ere  long  in  the  way  of  stained  or  fading 
negatives.  Some  little  time  ago  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  went  into  the 
question  of  how  much  hypo  is  required  to  fix  a  plate,  but  as  their  valuable 
investigations  gave  quantities  in  grammes  and  litres,  and  quoted  plates  of 
foreign  sizes  (in  centimetres),  the  matter  did  not  receive  in  England  anything 
like  the  attention  it  well  deserves. 
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ANOTHER  point  exhibition  committees  seem  to  forget  when  selecting! 
the  judge,  is  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  hand  at  making  pictures] 
but  may  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  workers  in  styles  or  subjects! 
other  than  his  own  special  line,  so  that  quite  innocently  and  unconsciously! 
his  judging  is  really  comparing  all  he  sees  with  his  own  work.  It  is,  of  course, 
inadvisable  to  cheapen  awards  by  scattering  them  with  too  lavish  a  hand ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  1 
or  Salon  standard  at  the  local  show  of  some  society  that  has  perhaps  not  been  ! 
in  existence  more  than  a  few  years.  Judging  on  too  high  lines  is  quite  as  I 
likely  to  do  harm  as  putting  the  standard  too  low.  With  the  shy  and  modest 
but  promising  worker  a  very  little  encouragement  in  the  form  of  “highly 
commended”  or  something  of  that  nature  may  be  the  means  of  deciding  him 
to  persevere  and  develop  into  a  front-rank  worker.  In  not  a  few  cases  the 
local  show  is  the  only  chance  that  country  folk  have  of  measuring  themselves 
against  the  average  member  of  their  society ;  so  that  every  care  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  deserving  but  as  yet  unrecognized  ones. 


HERE 


$$$$$$ 

is  a  further  point  to  be  considered. 


Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 


nr 

a  man  who  has  for  long  specialized  on,  let  us  say,  professional  por¬ 
traiture  to  be  in  keen  sympathy  with  architecture,  or  a  flower  specialist 
to  care  much  about  marine  work?  How  can  a  man  wholly  given  to  broad 
effects  in  bromoil  care  about  photomicrography?  The  ideal  judge  is  the  man 
with  equal  sympathies  for  all  subjects,  and  all  methods  and  styles  of  working; 
but  one  need  hardly  add  that  he  does  not  exist,  or  he  would  not  be  an  ideal, 
but  a  real  being.  Still,  although  the  ideal  is  not  attainable,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  keep  some  of  these  ideas  in  mind,  remembering  that  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case  the  expert  in  some  special  line  is  seldom  an  all-round  man.  This 
points  to  the  logical  necessity  of  retaining  certain  broad  classifications  with 
regard  to  subject  when  picture,  or  at  any  rate  print,  is  to  be  matched  against 

Print  $$$$$$ 

IF  we  add  three  ounces  hypo-crystals  to  17  ounces  of  water  we  get  about 
20  ounces  of  solution,  containing  three  ounces  of  hypo  or  at  the  rate  of  15 
ounces  of  hypo  per  100  ounces  of  solution.  This  is  a  good  average  strength 
both  for  plates  and  papers.  Doubtless  the  reader  has  observed  that  some  brands 
of  plates  take  more  time  than  others  to  clear  in  appearance,  i.  e.,  visibly  fix. 
(Possibly  this  longer  time  may  indicate  the  presence  of  silver  iodide  as  well 
as  bromide.)  Also  that  some  plates  are  more  generously  coated  with  emulsion 
than  is  the  case  with  other  brands.  But  taking  an  average  coated  plate  we  may 
reckon  one  pint  (20  ounces)  of  the  above  solution  (i.  e.,  three  ounces  hypo) 
“might”  be  used  for  60  plates  of  quarter-plate  size ;  but  this  would  be  pushing 
things  to  a  dangerous  limit.  A  far  wiser  and  safer-working  rule  is  to  allow 
an  ounce  of  fresh  bath  for  each  quarter-plate,  or,  say,  two  dozen  plates  per 
generous  pint.  At  2d.  per  pound  for  hypo  this  is  under  one  farthing  per  dozen 
plates  for  the  fixing  bath. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


A  MODIFIED  MERCURY  INTEN SIFIER 
BY  PROF.  NAMIAS 

While  the  principle  is  not  new  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  are  better  than  where  the 
usual  method  is  carried  out.  The  plate  is 
bleached  in  a  mercury  solution  and  then 
well  washed.  After  washing  the  negative 
is  placed  in  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite 
of  5%  strength  and  this  strength  must  not 
be  exceeded.  Should  the  plate  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  blackened  by  the  sulphite,  the  plate 
should  be  put  into  a  metol-hydroquinone 
developer  of  the  usual  composition  but 
somewhat  diluted.  By  looking  through  the 
negative  the  progress  of  intensification  may 
be  watched  and  checked  at  any  time. 

Apollo,  Vol.  19,  No.  424. 

4^  4^  4^ 

DEVELOPING  PLATES  AND  PRINTS  AFTER  FIXING, 

BY  A.  &  L.  LUMIERE  AND  A.  SEYEWETZ 

The  authors  made  some  interesting  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  various  methods  for 
obtaining  the  above  results,  especially  the 
one  recommended  by  Neuhaus.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  with  silver  sulphite 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  sodium  sulphite, 
which  forms  a  double  compound  easily 
made. 

A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  added  to 
an  excess  of  sodium  sulphite  solution  and 
the  precipitate  of  silver  sulphite,  which  is 
formed  is  dissolved  by  the  sodium  sul¬ 
phite.  The  solution  preserved  in  a  yellow 
bottle  keeps  indefinitely  without  marked 
decomposition.  When  a  small  quantity  of  a 
developing  substance  is  added  to  the  solu¬ 
tion,  silver  is  slowly  separated.  This  new 
method  can  be  used  with  negatives  or  posi¬ 
tives  and  paper  prints.  For  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  plates  the  time  of  exposure  must  be 
increased  six  times  beyond  the  normal, 
while  slow  emulsions  require  four  times  the 
exposure.  Slow  plates  are  preferable  to 


fast,  as  they  yield  clearer  images  and  are 
less  foggy.  The  plates  should  be  fixed  in 
a  2%  sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  and 
then  well  washed  to  remove  every  trace  of 
the  fixing  soda.  The  plates  are  then  placed 
in  the  following  solution  : 

English  Metric 

A 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

6  ozs.  Sodium  sulphite,  dry  180.0  gms. 
2Y2  ozs.  Silver  nitrate,  10%  sol.  75  c.c. 

B 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

5  drams  Sodium  sulphite  20.0  gms. 
5  drams  Paraphenylendiamine  20.0  gms. 

A  5x7  plate  requires  150  c.c.  (5  ozs.) 
of  A  and  30  c.c.  (1  oz.)  of  B.  In  solu¬ 
tion  B  the  paraphenylendiamine  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  an  equal  quantity  of  metol,  hy- 
drochinone  or  “pyro.” 

The  three  latter  permit  a  more  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  than  the  former  but  the  solution 
becomes  turbid  sooner  and  silver  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  upon  the  image.  The  rapidity  of 
development  can  be  varied  by  adding  more 
or  less  of  the  developing  substance.  The 
color  of  the  image  depends  upon  the  time 
of  development.  While  the  same  treatment 
may  be  used  for  bromide  papers,  there 
seems  to  be  no  practical  reason  for  do¬ 
ing  so.  The  color  of  the  print  is  not 
agreeable,  but  this  can  be  improved  by  gold 
toning. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  salt,  the  au¬ 
thors  tested  other  metals  whose  sulphites 
are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  sodium  sulphite. 
Among  the  metals  tried  mercury  was  of 
some  interest  and  in  some  cases  may  pos¬ 
sess  advantages  over  silver.  The  images 
with  mercury  are  clearer  and  are  less  di- 
chroic,  while  long  development  tends  less 
to  foggying  and  gives  no  precipitate. 

Apollo,  Vol.  19  No.  424. 
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BLUE  OR  RED  BROMIDE  PRINTS 

For  blue  bromide  prints  io.o  gms.  (2^4 
drams)  of  molybdic  acid  (trioxide)  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  50.  c.c.  (1 2/z  ozs.)  of  ammonium 
hydroxide  1 — 1.  When  dissolved  add  the 
solution  to  100  c.c.  (3P3  ozs.)  of  nitric  acid 
1 — 1  (not  the  reverse).  The  above  solu¬ 
tion  will  keep  indefinitely. 

For  use  take  of  the  molybdate  solution 
50  c.c.  (P/z  ozs.),  water  150  c.c.  (5  ozs.), 
and  potassium  metabisulphite  10.0  gms. 
(2*4  drams).  The  prints  are  placed  in  this 
solution  in  subdued  light  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  required  tone  has  been 
obtained.  The  color  is  said  to  be  quite 
permanent. 

For  red  tones,  the  prints,  after  being 
fixed  and  thoroughly  washed  are  placed  in 
a  solution  consisting  of : 

English  Metric 

A 

33  ozs.  Water  100  c.c. 

2  drams  Potassium  ferricyanide  8.0  gms. 
B 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

A/  ozs.  Cupric  sulphate  10.0  gms. 
i2/z  ozs.  Potassium  citrate  50.0  gms. 

For  use  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 

In  this  solution  the  prints  take  on  a 
variety  of  red  tones.  When  the  desired 
tone  has  been  reached  the  action  of  the 
solution  can  be  interrupted  by  washing, 
which  also  finishes  the  print.  All  gas  light 
papers  do  not  give  equally  good  results, 
the  bromide  prints  are  better. 

Pkotographische  Chronik,  No.  17,  1913. 

^  ^ 

KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  DRY  PLATES 

I  he  keeping  qualities  of  dry  plates  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  three  factors.  The  qual¬ 
ity  and  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  and 
the  method  of  keeping  plates  before  ex¬ 
posure.  Most  makers  guarantee  their 
plates  for  from  six  months  to  one  year. 
W  e  have  used  plates  which  were  six  years 
old  with  good  results.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  plates  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  without  change. 

Particularly  bad  is  a  damp  atmosphere, 
cellars  for  instance,  for  here  the  film  soon 
loses  its  good  qualities  and  yields  foggy 
and  spotted  negatives.  Herve  found  plates 


fifteen  years  old  quite  usable.  Emulsions  I 
containing  ammonia  deteriorate  sooner  \ 
than  those  not  so  treated.  The  quality  of  i 
the  gelatine  may  also  be  a  factor.  Emul-  | 
sions  containing  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide 
also  keep  better  than  those  without.  Plates  ' 
possessing  sufficient  keeping  qualities,  im-  J 
prove  with  age  within  certain  limits,  if  kept  ! 
in  a  dry  place.  The  latter  after  two  to 
four  weeks  develop  clearer  and  softer  than 
fresh  emulsions,  which  usually  work  harder 
on  account  of  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
still  in  the  emulsion.  Keeping  does  not  I 
change  the  speed,  but  makes  plates  work  j 
softer  with  less  density.  The  cause  of  the  1 
latter  is  that  the  gelatine  with  time  becomes 
insoluble,  making  it  difficult  for  the  de¬ 
veloper  to  penetrate. 

Apollo ,  Vol.  19,  No.  424. 

4-  ^  $- 

STRIPPING  NEGATIVES  WHEN  DRY 

BY  MAINDR0N 

Stripping  negatives  when  dry  has  some 
advantage  over  the  wet  method  as  it  is 
easier  and  more  certain.  First,  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  placed  in  the  following  solution  for 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes : 

English  Metric 

33  ozs.  Water  loco  c.c. 

1  oz.  5  drams  Potassium  carbonate  50.0  gms. 

5  ozs.  Formaldehyde  150  c.c. 

After  removing  the  negative  from  the 
solution  the  excess  of  liquid  is  removed 
by  means  of  blotting  or  filter  paper,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  latter.  The  negative  is  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry,  and  when  dry  it  should  first 
be  rubbed  off  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  to  re¬ 
move  the  potassium  carbonate  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  then  finished  with  a  piece  of  cloth. 
If  the  potassium  carbonate  adheres  very 
tightly  considerable  force  may  be  used  when 
rubbing  with  the  cloth.  After  the  surface  has 
been  polished  with  the  cloth,  strong,  plain 
collodion  is  poured  over  it  and  allowed  to 
dry.  When  dry  cut  through  the  film  about 

2  m/m  (3/32  inch)  from  the  edge  down 
to  the  glass  and  remove  this  narrow  strip. 
Now  lift  one  edge  of  the  film  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  until  it  can  be  grasped  with 
the  fingers  and  gently  pull  it  off. 

Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung,  Vol.  37> 

No.  6. 
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Among  the  Camera  Clubs 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
nterest  concerning  their  clubs.— The  Editors.1 


TOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

Miss  Anita  Michovsky,  daughter  of  the 
Danish  Consul  at  Guatemala,  Central  Amer- 
ca  has  enrolled  for  a  course  in  photog¬ 
raphy  at  the  Bissell  Colleges.  Miss 
Michovsky,  although  quite  young  has 
studied  for  a  number  of  years  in  Barcelona, 
Spain  and  Prague,  Bohemia,  and  is  an  ac- 
;omplished  linguist  and  musician. 

At  the  Camera  Club  Contest  held  last 
month  at  their  rooms  in  the  Kepley  Build¬ 
ing  the  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  Getty,  Mr. 
Hongue  and  Mr.  Holzmueller. 

The  Students’  Social  Club  held  their  last 
meeting  of  the  winter  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Bissell  last  week.  The  meeting  was  made 
a  farewell  party  for  Mrs.  C.  H.  Rohrbach, 
who  returned  to  her  home  in  Connecticut 
the  following  day. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  and  some 
very  fine  prints  from  Mr.  Edw.  H.  Weston, 
of  Tropica,  Cal.,  student  of  1908.  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ton  has  been  winning  several  prizes  in 
various  magazine  contests  with  his  work. 

Mr.  M.  Hongue,  who  finished  his  course 
in  photography  last  month,  was  robbed  of 
his  suit  case,  diploma  and  personal  effects 
in  Des  Moines,  la.,  while  enroute  to  take 
a  position. 

Mr.  Roberto  Rodriguez,  of  Cuba,  who 
has  been  taking  a  course  in  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  at  the  college  the  past  winter  has  re¬ 
turned  to  that  country  to  take  charge  of 
a  newspaper  engraving  plant. 

The  graduation  class  for  April  gave  a 
farewell  reception  for  the  students,  at  Gar¬ 
net  Hall  last  month.  The  class  numbered 
twenty-one  members,  and  made  quite  an 
impressive  appearance  when  attired  in  reg¬ 


ulation  caps  and  gowns.  A  number  of 
good  group  negatives  were  made  of  the 
class. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Watson  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  Chas.  Gallagher,  former  in¬ 
structor,  now  located  at  Ely,  Nevada. 

*  *  * 

THE  “salon"  AT  MOUNT  VERNON. 

Amateur  photographers  from  all  over 
Westchester  County  attended  the  three 
day  exhibition  of  the  Ninth  American 
Salon  at  the  Public  Library,  Mount  Vernon, 
February  24,  25  and  26. 

These  pictures  represented  some  of  the 
best  work  done  by  the  leading  members  of 
the  Camera  Clubs  of  the  United  States 
which  are  formed  with  a  league  of  serious 
craftsmen  known  as  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Photographic  Societies. 

The  Federation  at  its  annual  meeting 
elects  a  critical  jury,  consisting  of  painters, 
sculptors  and  photographers.  To  this  jury 
are  submitted  each  year  from  two  thousand 
to  three  thousand  prints.  Out  of  this 
aggregation  all  pictures  which  do  not  meet 
the  rigid  standards  are  rejected.  Usually 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
are  admitted  to  the  Salon,  an  achievement 
which  confers  considerable  honor  upon  the 
aspiring  pictorialists. 

In  the  1912-1913  Salon,  there  were  160 
pictures.  They  have  been  shown  since 
January  1st,  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  art  critics  have 
generally  given  unqualified  praise  to  the 
collection.  Through  the  public  spirited 
energies  of  a  well-known  resident  of  Gif¬ 
ford  Park,  the  display  was  secured  for  the 
City  of  Mount  Vernon,  this  being  the 
first  time  the  boon  has  been  conferred 
upon  any  of  the  small  cities. 
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HOT  WEATHER 
TROUBLES. 

Most  of  the  troubles  of  print-making 
in  hot  weather  may  be  overcome  by 
taking  a  few  simple  precautions. 

The  greatest  trouble  is  with  yellow 
stains,  which  in  most  cases  are  due  to 
the  fixing  bath.  Use  a  fresh  fixing  bath 
each  time  you  make  prints,  and  don’t 
try  to  fix  too  great  a  number  of  prints  in 
a  small  amount  of  bath. 

A  fixing  bath  that  has  been  made  up 
for  several  days,  allowed  to  become 
warm  and  exposed  to  the  air,  will,  as  a 
rule,  stain  the  prints,  even  though  it 
may  be  cooled  before  using.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  mix  a  quantity  of  fixing 
solution  in  warm  weather,  it  is  best  to 
bottle  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

The  most  satisfactory  plan  to  follow, 
however,  and  the  one  which  is  most 
certain  to  give  perfect  results  is  the 
fresh  bath  for  each  lot  of  prints.  Don’t 
use  a  bath  and  save  it  for  the  next  day. 
The  results  may  be  disastrous,  and 
paper  costs  more  than  fixing  chemicals. 

A  fixing  bath  for  paper  should  be 
kept  as  near  to  50°  Fahr.  as  possible, 
and  as  the  dissolving  of  hypo  always 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
the  fresh  fixing  bath  will  always  be 
much  cooler  than  one  which  has  been 
made  for  some  time. 

Kodak  Acid  Hypo  may  be  made  up 
in  small  quantities,  the  lid  of  the  box 
being  used  as  a  measure,  or  plain  hypo 
may  be  used  with  Velox  Liquid  Hard¬ 
ener,  and  only  enough  solution  made 
for  one  lot  of  prints. 

Of  course,  prints  will  stain  even  in  a 
fresh  fixing  bath,  if  they  are  not  kept 
thoroughly  covered  with  solution  for 
the  first  few  seconds  after  immersion, 
cr  if  there  is  not  sufficient  acid  in  the 
bath. 

Not  only  should  prints  be  thoroughly 
fixed  in  a  fresh  bath,  but  they  should 
also  be  thoroughly  washed.  Any  hypo 
left  in  a  print  will  eventually  cause  a 


stain,  and  when  such  prints  are  lai 
out  to  dry  in  hot  weather,  the  hypo  i 
the  print  will  often  cause  it  to  tur 
brown. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  develop* 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  or  ; 
near  this  point  as  possible.  A  warmt 
solution  will  oxidize  more  readily 
cause  stains  and  chemical  fog,  and  wi 
wear  out  much  more  quickly.  Neve 
put  ice  in  the  developer,  but  cool  it  b 
setting  the  developing  tray  in  a  shallow 
tray  of  ice  water. 

With  the  developer  at  the  prope 
temperature  and  a  fresh  fixing  bath,  i 
is  as  easy  to  make  good  prints  in  summe 
as  in  winter. 

For  further  information  on  print  mak 
ing,  read  a  copy  of  the  Velox  Book 
Free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail  on  re 
quest. 


FILM  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  TROPICS. 

Mr.  Edgar  Allen  Forbes,  in  Leslie'k 
Illustrated  Weekly  of  March  13th,  tells  si 
very  interesting  story  of  his  experiences 
with  a  Kodak  Film  Tank  in  French 
West  Africa. 

The  following  excerpts  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Kodak  owners  : 

“It  was  another  Emancipation  Day! 
when  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  amateur  could,  at  very  small  cost, 
provide  himself  with  a  small  box  that 
would  make  the  dark-room  as  obsolete 
as  the  chemicals  of  the  old  wet-plate 
process.  But  at  first  nobody  believed 
it  possible  that  one  could  immerse  a 
roll  of  film,  of  different  kinds  of  expos¬ 
ure,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
draw  forth  a  string  of  perfectly  devel¬ 
oped  negatives.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
physical  and  scientific  impossibility. 

“I  have  had  experience  with  the  tank 
developer  in  many  lands,  but  especially 
in  the  tropics,  where  photography  is  a 
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n.jter  of  difficulty  and  where  a  dark- 
roti  is  a  torment.  It  has  never  failed 
m<  and  the  negatives  so  developed  are 
amng  my  chief  trophies  to-day.  Of 
th  two  severest  tests,  one  was  made  off 
th  coast  of  French  West  Africa,  when 
I  1  is  a  passenger  on  a  rusty  freighter 
ail  without  the  convenience  of  a  state- 
ron.  More  appalling  than  anything 
el  was  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply 
ofresh  water  ;  t'he  best  that  I  could  do 
w  to  assure  myself  of  enough  drinking 
w  er  to  use  in  mixing  my  developer 
aii  in  giving  the  film  the  last  wash 
akr  it  should  be  taken  from  the  fixing 
b;h.  With  my  tank  developer  on  a 
h.ch  in  the  brilliant  light  of  an  equa- 
tcial  sun,  I  went  ahead  with  the  ritual 
a;  prescribed  for  normal  occasions. 
Vien  the  film  was  developed  and  fixed, 

I  ashed  it  in  sea-water,  using  a  deck 
pi  for  the  purpose.  Then  I  gave  it 
th  final  rinsing  in  fresh  water  and  took 
ibut  in  first-class  condition.  Unfortu- 
n:ely,  I  did  not  then  know  anything 
a^ut  the  process  of  hardening  film 
ven  manipulating  it  in  high  tempera- 
t  es.  Consequently,  I  had  the  morti- 
fation  of  seeing  several  negatives  melt 
d  run  off  like  molasses  while  they 
re  supposed  to  be  drying.  But  those 
lich  I  saved  from  melting  make  per- 
f:t  prints  even  now. 

“  The  second  severe  test  came  far  back 
the  African  bush.  I  was  in  a  climate 
*|such  humidity  that  it  seemed  unwise 
1  risk  carrying  undeveloped  films  all 
e  way  back  to  the  coast.  I  therefore 
mt  to  the  creek  that  ran  by  a  small 
llage  and  used  hot  creek  water  for 
iveloping.  (Incidentally,  I  had  the 
|ng  and  half  the  village  hovering 
>out  me  as  spectators  of  the  white 
an’s  magic. )  Even  here  the  develop- 
ent  proceeded  to  a  successful  issue, 
lough  I  lost  some  negatives  by  care¬ 
ss  handling  afterward,  through  ignor- 
ice  of  hardening  processes.” 

Even  in  the  tropics  there  is  now  no 
eed  of  experiencing  the  troubles  that 
Ir.  Forbes  had. 


“  Tropical  Development  ”  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  explaining  methods  of 
developing  Eastman  film,  and  paper  in 
climates  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
cold  water.  The  booklet  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free  on  request. 


COLOR  YOUR  PRINTS. 

Who  has  owned  a  Kodak  and  not 
wished  it  were  capable  of  reproducing 
all  the  colors  of  nature  ?  But  color 
photography  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
practical  for  general  amateur  use. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  simple 
method  of  making  beautifully  colored 
prints,  and  this  method  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  amateur  and  every 
amateur’s  purse. 

The  Velox  Water  Color  Stamp  Outfit 
furnishes  all  the  necessary  materials,  and 
by  implicitly  following  the  instructions, 
a  child  can  produce  remarkable  results, 
while  any  one  with  a  little  originality 
and  a  fair  appreciation  of  color,  may 
secure  results  that  are  not  only  pleasing, 
but  wonderfully  true  to  nature. 

Painting  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill, 
but  this  is  not  true  with  coloring  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  Kodak  has  done  the  most 
important  and  difficult  part  of  the 
work — the  picture  is  complete,  but  the 
result  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  color. 

Velox  Water  Colors  are  transparent, 
so  the  lines  of  the  picture  are  not 
destroyed,  and  the  colors  blend  so 
readily  that  there  is  no  danger  of  over¬ 
lapping  brush  marks  unless  the  colors 
are  applied  to  a  dry  print. 

Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  are  made 
in  books  containing  twelve  leaves  of 
color,  each  leaf  being  divided  by  per¬ 
forations  into  twenty-four  stamps.  To 
use  any  color,  merely  tear  off  a  stamp, 
place  in  one  of  the  cups  of  the  palette 
supplied  with  the  outfit,  and  cover  with 
a  small  amount  of  water.  The  color  is 
immediately  ready  for  use. 
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The  print  to  be  colored  is  first  moist¬ 
ened  with  a  small  soft  sponge,  only 
being  dampened  enough  to  make  it  lie 
flat.  The  surplus  water  is  blotted  off, 
a  small  amount  of  color  is  taken  up 
with  the  brush  and  applied  with  broad 
strokes  from  side  to  side,  beginning  at 
the  top  of  the  print  and  working 
towards  the  center.  The  proper  effect 
is  best  secured  by  successive  washes  of 
dilute  color,  each  strengthening  the 
tint  and  blending  harmoniously. 

The  instructions  give  a  general  idea 
of  suitable  color  schemes  for  various 
subjects  and  methods  of  securing  same, 
but  the  color  effects  that  may  be 
secured  from  the  various  combinations 
of  color  are  unlimited.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  realistic  effects  is 
that  of  distance,  which  is  given  by  tint¬ 
ing  distant  hills  or  mountains  with  a 
light  blue  or  a  purplish  tint,  produced 
by  the  combination  of  Light  Blue  and 
dilute  Brilliant  Red.  Reflections  in 
lakes  or  streams  are  given  light  washes 
of  the  colors  used  on  the  objects  them¬ 
selves,  the  results  being  most  pleasing, 
but  all  these  suggestions  and  many 
more  are  given  in  detail  in  the  com¬ 
plete  instructions  accompanying  each 
book  of  colors. 

The  complete  Velox  Water  Color 
Outfit  consists  of  Artist’s  Mixing 
Palette,  three  Camel’s  Hair  Brushes — 
2  flat,  1  round,  and  book  of  Velox 
Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps,  price 
75  cents.  These  articles  may  be  had 
separately  at  the  following  prices  : 
Book  of  Velox  Transparent  Water 
Color  Stamps,  25  cents  ;  Artist’s  Mix¬ 
ing  Palette,  25  cents  ;  Set  of  3  Camel’s 
Hair  Brushes,  50  cents. 


The.  AUTOTIME  SCALE 

insures  correct  exposures. 

No  calculation  necessary 
Have  your  dealer  attach 
one  to  your  Kodak. 


KODAK 
PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


Your  Kodak  will  photograph 
anything  from  distant  moun 
tains  up  to  objects  six  feet  from 
your  lens.  For  objects  at 
shorter  distances,  slip  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment  over  the 
regular  lens  and  your  Kodak  is 
equal  to  a  camera  of  much  longer 
focus. 

With  focusing  Kodaks  and 
Portrait  Attachment,  one  may 
work  as  close  as  2  ft.  8  ins.  while 
with  the  fixed  focus  Kodaks,  the 
Portrait  Attachment  makes  all 
objects  in  focus  at  ft. 

Any  object  at  short  range  is  a 
subject  for  the  Portrait  Attach¬ 
ment. 


50  cents  at  your  dealers. 


Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution.— The  Editors.] 


METHOD  TO  PREVENT  FROTHING  OF  ACID 
HYPO. 

Having  trouble  with  my  acid  hypo 
becoming  frothy  after  a  very  short  time 
of  usage,  and  knowing  that  I  had 
stoppered  my  bottles  containing  the  same 
securely,  I  set  out  to  find  a  different 
method.  Purchasing  an  ordinary  quart 
size  fruit  preserve  jar  (rubber  washer  and 
screw  top)  I  tried  this  and  found  I  can 
now  use  my  hypo  three  times  as  long 
without  its  becoming  frothy.  The  cost  is 
very  little;  try  it  and  see. 

James  Moore. 

*  *  * 

TRY  THIS  FOR  “PYRO”  STAINS. 

The  average  photographer,  be  he  amateur 
or  professional,  dislikes  nothing  as  he  does 
the  manipulations  with  Pyrogallic  acid 
with  its  inevitable  deep  yellow  stain. 

Quite  by  accident  I  hit  upon  a  very 
simple  remedy  for  the  removal  of  this 
stain;  one  without  the  disagreeable  after 
effects  of  such  skin-eating  agents  as  oxalic 
acid,  lemon  juice,  etc. 

After  one  has  been  dabbling  in  the 
“Pyro”  solution  for  a  few  moments  and 
particularly  if  the  hands  have  been  placed 
into  the  “Hypo”  solution,  a  yellow  stain 
forms  with  which  we  are  all  quite  familiar. 
Now,  if  the  hands  are  immediately  rinsed 
in  water  (hot  or  cold)  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  soap  of  any  kind  (which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  “set”  the  stain)  and 


rubbed  vigorously  with  a  piece  of  ordinary 
pumice  stone,  finger  nails  and  all,  I  find 
that  practically  all  of  the  deep  stain  will 
come  off.  It  is  quite  important  that  this 
be  tried  immediately  after  development, 
however,  before  the  stain  is  allowed  to 
permeate  the  skin  too  deeply. 

Howard  W.  Lawton. 

*  *  * 

TO  PRESERVE  OLD  SILVER  PRINTS. 

There  must  be  in  existence  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  a  large  number  of  old  silver  prints 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  are  valued 
by  their  owners,  who  are  anxious  to  do 
all  they  can  do  to  preserve  what  may  be 
unique  pictures.  If  they  are  practical  pho¬ 
tographers  the  first  step  should  be  to  make 
negatives  from  them  at  once.  They  may 
be  considerably  faded  (yellowed),  but  if 
an  ordinary  plate  of  not  too  great  speed  be 
employed  it  may  surprise  the  worker  to 
find  what  a  lot  of  the  yellow-faded  nearly- 
invisible  image  is  caught  up  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  plate.  As  both  the  mount  and  the 
mountant  may  contain  harmful  elements, 
it  is  better  to  keep  prints  face  to  face, 
unmounted,  than  risk  trouble  through  the 
mount.  Prints  are  best  kept  under  firm 
pressure,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  much 
as  possible.  An  atmosphere  which  is  damp 
or  that  contains  gas  or  fire  fumes  is  to  be 
avoided.  And,  of  course,  needless  ex¬ 
posure  to  daylight  will  be  avoided. 

F.  C.  L. 
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Take  a  Kodak  Film  Tank  on  the 


vacation  —  bring  the  picture  story 
home  complete. 

Develop  your  films  on  the  spot, 
correct  your  mistakes,  make  over 
your  failures,  and  have  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  better  results. 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 


|  Items  of  Interest  | 


EARLY  MORNING  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

There  are  many  amateur  photographers 
who  do  not  realize  the  possibilities  of 
picture-making  near  their  own  homes. 
Those  who  live  in  towns  often  long  for 
the  countryside  so  that  they  may  do  some 
nature- work;  many  earnest  workers  never 
take  out  their  cameras  unless  for  a  special 
photographic  outing.  Yet,  no  matter 
where  circumstances  may  have  placed  us, 
the  thoughtful  and  observant  can  find 
material  for  pictures  worthy  of  exhibition 
on  any  walls.  Manchester  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  beautiful  place  but  many  fine 
pictures  have  been  secured  there. 

Almost  every  town  possesses  a  more  cr 
less  picturesque  park;  as  a  whole  it  may 
be  somewhat  artificial,  but  there  are 
pretty  little  views,  without  any  suggestion 
of  artificiality,  if  they  are  only  looked  for. 
Many  dainty  little  pictures  can  be  obtained ; 
the  peacock  with  his  fan  tail,  proudly 
poised  head  and  strutting  walk,  the  swans 
on  the  lake  comporting  themselves  so 
gracefully  in  water  full  of  delicate  lights 
and  shades.  These  and  many  other  desir¬ 
able  subjects  are  accesible  near  our  own 
homes,  if  we  will  only  treat  them  in  the 
same  way  as  less  familiar  places. 

Some  readers  may  argue  that  they  have 
no  opportunities  for  doing  such  work  as 
they  are  engaged  during  what  is  called 
“the  daytime.”  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
the  very  best  time  of  the  day  for  this  and 
many  other  classes  of  photographic  picture 
is  the  early  morning.  If  you  do  not  be¬ 
gin  work  before  9  o’clock,  get  up  some 
fine  morning  at  about  6,  visit  your  park, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  are  not  hampered 
in  your  work  by  curious  onlookers ;  that 
the  light  is  softer  while  there  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  and  stillness  which  you  cannot  obtain 
at  any  other  time. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  which 
the  early  riser  will  meet  that  he  will  never 


find  later  in  the  day.  Dew  weaves  many 
pictures  which  vanish  with  the  rising  sun. 
Otherwise  uninteresting  grasses  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  jewelled  patterns  of  loveli¬ 
ness  ;  the  dandelion  clocks  take  on  a  new 
beauty,  and  a  good  negative  of  a  bedewed 
cobweb  is  a  prize  for  any  photographer. — 
Photographic  Scraps. 

4-  4^  4^ 

PHOTOGRAPHY  UNDER  WATER. 

Pictures  have  been  taken  of  the  sub¬ 
aqueous  world  before  this,  but  perhaps 
never  so  systematically  or  so  successfully 
as  by  Dr.  Francis  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  has  built  an  observation  chamber 
in  a  pond  on  his  place,  separated  from  the 
water  only  by  a  large  sheet  of  plate  glass. 
To  a  fish  swimming  in  the  pond  this  glass 
appears  as  an  opaque  wall ;  the  swimmer, 
even  when  so  near  as  to  touch  it,  sees 
nothing  on  the  other  side,  and  can  not 
detect  the  observer  who,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  is  plunged  in  obscurity.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  observer  sees  so  clearly 
the  smallest  fishes  that  pass  to  and  fro 
only  a  few  feet  away  that  he  sometimes 
forgets  the  glass’s  very  existence!  We  are 
told  by  Mr.  V.  Forbin,  writing  in  L’lllustra- 
tion,  and  translated  for  the  Literary  Digest : 

“The  latest  photographs  taken  by  Dr. 
Ward  in  this  subaqueous  laboratory  .  .  . 
enable  us  to  understand  several  phases  of 
the  trout’s  life. 

“For  example,  it  has  been  hitherto  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  female  trout  dug  a  hole 
in  the  gravel,  deposited  her  eggs  therein 
and  covered  them  carefully  by  pushing  in 
sand  with  her  snout.  Dr.  Ward  describes 
the  operation  in  quite  another  way. 

“The  trout,  lying  on  her  side,  removes 
the  grains  of  sand  beneath  her  and  thus 
digs  a  sort  of  trench  where  she  deposits 
her  eggs.  She  draws  herself  along  a  little 
and  repeats  the  operation ;  and  while  she  is 
laying  a  new  quantity  of  eggs  in  the 
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Add  the  necessary  touch  of  real= 
ism  to  the  landscape  by  making  the 
print  on 


KODAK 


VI 


VELVET  GREEN 


PAPER 


The  rich  carbon  green  tones  are 
secured  by  simple  methods.  Expose 
by  daylight,  develop  and  fix  like  Velox 
in  the  regular  Velox  chemicals. 
Kodak  Velvet  Green  is  sold  at  Velox 
prices.  Try  a  dozen  Post  Cards. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 
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prolongation  of  the  trench,  her  tail,  being 
waved  about,  replaces  the  sand  previously 
removed.  At  this  period  the  males  engage 
in  terrible  combats,  shown  in  Dr.  Ward’s 
photographs. 

“  ‘I  placed  in  my  pond,’  he  tells  us,  ‘three 
large  rainbow  trout,  one  of  which  was  a 
female.  One  morning  I  noticed  that  the 
surface  was  much  agitated,  and  realizing 
that  the  two  males  were  fighting,  I  hast¬ 
ened  to  descend  into  my  chamber  of  ob¬ 
servation.  Thus  I  was  present  at  a  duel 
that  lasted  20  minutes. 

“  ‘The  two  trout  chased  each  other 
around  the  basin,  and  one  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  biting  the  other’s  tail.  Suddenly 
the  one  that  had  hitherto  been  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  turned  on  his  enemy  and  the  fight 
was  on. 

“  ‘After  some  swift  lunges,  the  stronger 
succeeded  in  grasping  the  weaker  with  his 
jaws  and  threw  him  violently  on  his  back. 
Exhausted,  he  finally  let  go,  and  the  victim 
rose  slowly  to  the  surface,  belly  upward, 
about  to  draw  his  last  breath,  while  the 
conqueror  went  to  rejoin  the  cause  and 
object  of  this  duel  to  the  death.’ 

“As  the  author  has  remarked  to  us,  in 


the  first  of  the  three  photographs  devoted 
to  this  combat,  the  two  upper  images  are 
the  reflections  of  the  fish  in  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  acts  as  a  mirror.  In  the 
second  the  combatants  are  so  near  the  sur¬ 
face  that  it  is  agitated  and  consequently 
reflects  imperfectly.  In  the  third,  which 
represents  the  end  of  the  duel,  we  see  in 
the  rear  some  small  fish  that  are  fleeing, 
frightened  by  the  ardor  of  the  combatants.” 

4  4  4 

Portrait  for  April  carries  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Manly  Tyree,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
the  deservedly  popular  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Photographers’  Association  of 
America.  Tyree  is  a  sound  photographer 
and  a  good  fellow. 

4  4  4 

Wedding  Bells: — Announcement  is  made 
of  the  marriage  of  Minnie  Augusta  Bitz 
to  Mr.  Milton  Winthrop  Ford,  Assistant 
Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times, 
which  occurred  on  Wednesday,  April  22nd, 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  young  couple  will 
be  at  home  after  May  15th  at  Dover  Court, 
1340  Bergen  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  BLOSSOMS 
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The  most  successful  portraits  are 


those  in  which  the  character  of  the 
subject,  in  constantly  changing  ex= 
pressions,  is  caught  by  the  short 
exposure  and  fast  plate — provided  the 
resulting  negatives  are  of  good  quality. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  Plates  may  be 
exposed  under  a  fast  light  without  the 
loss  of  delicate  gradations,  snappy 
catch  lights  and  soft  tonal  quality. 

It's  Seed,  quality  with  increased  speed  at  the  same  price 
as  other  Seed  Plates . 

SEED  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  ii  Dealers. 


1  in 

1  Photographic  Reviews  | 


“The  Russian  Empire  of  To-day  and 
Yesterday,”  by  Nevin  0.  Winter,  Boston; 
L.  C.  Page  &  Company.  This  is  a  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  book  which  photog¬ 
raphers  will  all  be  interested  in,  as  it  is 
filled  with  pictures  largely  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Czar  Nicholas  II,  and  there  are 
also  other  portraits  of  Russia’s  rulers. 
The  book  contains  an  excellent  map  and 
much  information  of  great  interest.  It 
describes  the  country  and  its  peoples,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  brief  review  of  its  history, 
past  and  present,  and  a  survey  of  its 
social,  political  and  economic  conditions. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  photography 
home  portraiture,  indoors  and  out,  has 
attracted,  and  doubtless  will  ever  continue 
to  attract,  the  amateur,  in  spite  of  this  line 
of  work  having  been  dubbed  “the  gentle 
art  of  making  enemies.”  Many  of  the 
every  day  mistakes — often  leading  to  cari¬ 
cature — might  be  largely  avoided,  if  only 
the  worker  would  be  content  to  make 
haste  slowly,  and  undertake  a  few  quite 
easy  comparative  experiments.  We  refer 
to  this  topic  at  the  moment,  because  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  “Amateur  Pho¬ 
tographer”  there  is  an  article  on  “Home 
Portraiture,”  wherein  it  is  shown  how, 
with  the  simplest  of  home  made  con¬ 
trivances,  one  may  study  the  effect  of 
using  the  reflector  and  a  diffusing-screen 
either  singly  or  in  combination.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  lighting — though  of  fundamental 
importance  in  portraiture — is  only  one 
chapter  in  the  story. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“composition,”  by  Arthur  dow,  new  york, 

DOUBLEDAY-PAGE  &  CO 

This  is  the  seventh  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  of  Professor  Dow’s  valuable 
work.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  Exercises 
in  Art  Structure  for  the  use  of  teachers 


and  students,  and  is  richly  illustrated  with 
black  and  white  illustrations,  and  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  pages  in  full  color.  Every 
photographer  should  be  interested  in  a  book 
of  this  kind,  as  “Composition”  certainly 
makes  its  appeal  to  all  photographers.  It 
is  not  an  elementary  work,  and  makes  its 
strongest  appeal  to  those  who  already  know 
something  about  art. 

The  underlying  idea  is  that  almost  “any¬ 
thing  in  Art  is  possible  when  freedom  is 
given  to  the  divine  gift,  Appreciation,” 
which  Mr.  Dow  says  is  inherent  in  every¬ 
one.  The  question  is  how  to  reach  and  use 
it,  and  that  is  what  “Composition”  tries 
to  teach.  As  the  author  says,  “If  one  uses 
a  little  of  his  appreciative  faculty  in  simple 
ways,  proceeding  gradually  to  complex 
problems,  he  is  in  the  line  of  natural 
growth.”  Thus,  “Composition”  begins  with 
a  few  elementary  problems  of  structure, 
and  works  up  from  that.  Mr.  Dow  abso¬ 
lutely  obj  ects  to  a  student  being  told 
something  by  his  instructor  and  believing 
it  because  the  instructor  tells  him  it  is  so. 
The  student  must  be  taught  to  see  for  him¬ 
self  that  these  things  are  true.  “The  artist 
is  not  teaching  successfully  unless  he  points 
the  way  to  Appreciation,  however  hard  or 
long  it  may  be.”  The  intention  of  the  book 
has  been  to  show  the  student  how  to  look 
within  for  the  greatest  help ;  to  teach  how 
not  to  depend  on  externals ;  not  to  lean  too 
much  on  anything  or  anybody. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS  AGAIN. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  publishers 
of  our  honored  contemporary,  Wilson’s 
Photographic  Magazine,  have  been  so 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  results  of  their 
efforts  to  restore  their  standard,  old  maga¬ 
zine  to  its  former  position  of  prestige  and 
influence,  that  they  have  decided  to  revive 
the  publication  of  Wilsons  Photographic 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Photographer 

Hanteapf  and  JFigurf  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs. 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A  Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

For  Male  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  hook  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  ol 


$3.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N,  | 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  a 
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Mosaics ,  the  useful  and  popular  year  book 
which  was  also  founded  by  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Wilson,  and  was  suspended  only 
because  of  failing  health  on  his  part. 
Photographic  Mosaics  always  had  a  warm 
welcome,  and  if  the  publishers  will  bring 
it  out  true  to  its  old  standards  of  useful¬ 
ness,  as  we  are  sure  they  will,  Mosaics 
will  once  more  take  its  place  in  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  practical  photographers  all 
over  the  country. 

Wilson's. 

Speaking  of  Mosaics  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  new  Editor  of  Wilsons  is  cer¬ 
tainly  “making  good.”  Each  number  of 
his  monthly,  which  is  avowedly  published 
in  the  interests  of  the  profession,  is  more 
valuable  and  interesting  than  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  We  are  honestly  glad  to  see  Wilson  s 
Magazine  once  more  take  the  place  to 
which  it  is  entitled  as  the  leading  publica¬ 
tion  for  professional  photographers,  in 
America,  as  it  is  the  oldest. 

*  *  * 

A.  D.  Grigs,  proprietor  of  a  studio  in 
Topeka ,  Kansas,  sends  the  Editors  of 
Portrait  “a  valuable  pointer  on  frilling” 
which  they  print  in  the  April  number.  It 
is  as  follows : 

“I  noticed  an  article  on  reticulation  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  house  organ  in  which  the  author 
offers  no  relief  from  a  frilled  negative 
other  than  to  make  it  over ;  there  are  many 


cases  where  this  is  impossible  and  a  remedy 
that  is  almost  an  antidote  ought  to  be 
satisfactory. 

“Having  had  some  experience  with  this 
class  of  trouble  I  will  offer  a  little  story  of 
my  own,  giving  a  glint  of  the  light  that 
I  got  at  ‘Knockabout  University.’ 

“One  day  I  left  a  negative  in  the  water 
to  soak  while  I  went  to  dinner ;  when  I 
came  back  and  tried  to  lift  the  negative 
from  the  water,  it  slipped  half  off  the  plate 
and  finally  slipped  entirely  loose  from  the 
plate.  I  floated  it  back  on  to  the  plate  as 
carefully  as  possible  and  as  I  could  not 
hang  this  plate  up  to  dry  I  laid  it  down  flat 
on  a  table  to  dry.  Strange  to  say,  the 
buckles  all  went  out  of  the  film  and  I  de¬ 
livered  fairly  good  work  from  this  what  I 
thought  would  be  a  ruined  job. 

“After  this  when  I  got  a  frilled  nega¬ 
tive  I  would  always  lay  it  down  flat  on  a 
table  to  dry,  and  I  have  never  lost  a  single 
negative  from  this  trouble  since  resorting 
to  this  expedient. 

“My  theory  for  the  even  drying  down  of 
the  film  is  that  the  corrugations  dry  down 
on  top  first,  which  takes  up  some  of  the 
buckle  in  the  film,  and- that  the  valleys  dry 
down  lastly,  thereby  contracting  and  taking 
up  the  remaining  pressure  in  the  film,  leav¬ 
ing  the  negative  comparatively  normal. 

“Believing  that  there  are  many  who  might 
be  benefited  by  this  bit  of  information,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  passed  along.” 


YORK  MINSTER 
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ilex: 


THE  DEFINITION  OF 

Ilex 

Is  the  name  of  a  variety  of  evergreen  shrubs  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  holly.  As  the  holly,  the  most  hardy  of 
plants,  represents  the  evergreen,  so  Ilex  Shutters 
represent  the  strongest  and  hardiest  Photographic 
Shutters. 

With  Ilex  Shutters  every  exposure  of  a  set 
speed  is  guaranteed  to  be  exactly  alike. 

An  Ilex  Shutter  fitted  to  an  Ilex  anastigmat, 
the  combination  for  ideal  pictures. 


3%  x  5  54  r  inch  Focus,  With  Universal  Shutter 
5  x  7  — 7!4  “ 

5  x  8  —814  “ 

6Kx8M— 10 . . 

8  xlO— 12  “  “  . . 


$25.00 

40.00 

49.75 

73.00 

81.00 


Sent  on  ten  days’  Free  Trial  with  our  guarantee  of  money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  us  first  for  our  Free  Catalog. 

We  will  see  that  all  dealers  will  supply  you 

Ilex  Optical  Co.,  510  Ilex  Circle,  Rochester,  jV.  Y* 


The  Shutter  that  does  away  with  air  retarding  calves.  Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  Shutter  Troubles. 


ILEX, 


I 
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KOEHLERS 


INC. 

7  EAST  14th  ST.,  N.  Y. 

New  York’s  Largest  Photographic  Store 
CARRY  IN  STOCK 

KODAKS,  GRAFLEX,  REFLEX 
and  all  MAKES  OF  CAMERAS 

High-Grade  Anastigmat  Lenses  in  al  I  sizes 

Also  fine  imported  Cameras,  and  will 
take  your  old  Lens  or  Camera  in  ex¬ 
change  toward  any  new  article,  also  have 
several  thousand  bargains  on  hand. 

Send  for  the 

Ml  New  Bargain  List  Ho.  249 

^  It  is  the  best  you  ever  saw 

*  I  IIIHIIimUJUUIJIB  LlHjgN 


HAVE  YOU  25  CENTS  TO  INVEST? 

Try  {f}stanto^ 

A  developing  paper,  possessing  just 
the  quality  necessary  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  in  Amateur  Work.  It  will  cost 
you  a  lot  less  because  you  can  buy 
it  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Return  this  ad  with  25c.  and  receive  post¬ 
paid  three  sample  dozen  (size  4X  6  or  under) 
of  paper,  or  postal  cards  if  preferred. 


HARD  GRADES 
No.  16  Semi  Matte 
No.  1  Dead  Matte 
No.  2  High  Gloss 


SOFT  GRADES 
No.  17  Semi  Matte 
No.  5  Dead  Matte 
No.  6  High  Gloss 


All  above  grades  made  in  paper  or  postals. 
Select  the  three  wanted  and  mention  size. 


ACT  NOW— TO-DAY 


THE  PHOTO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

6100  La  Salle  St.  (Dept.  M)  CHICAC0 


Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
heir  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department.— The  Editors.] 


The  Ansco  Company  of  Binghamton, 
L  Y.,  have  introduced  a  cheaper  brand 
>f  paper,  entitled  “Noko.”  This  new  de- 
/eloping-out  paper  is  next  only  to  Cyko 
n  quality,  though  it  sells  for  the  same 
irice  as  the  lowest  of  the  so-called  cheap 
papers.  It  is  made  in  three  grades  and  in 
four  surfaces.  Full  particulars  giving 
prices,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
(the  Ansco  Company  or  any  of  their  dealers. 

The  book  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages,  is  printed  on  high  grade 
paper  from  special  type,  and  is  attractively 
bound  in  art  boards.  It  sells  for  $4.00, 
postage  22  cents  extra,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  reader  of  The  Photographic 
Times,  postpaid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of 
price  and  postage,  by  our  publishers. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Our  readers’  special  attention  is  called  to 
the  exceptional  offer  made  by  The  Photo 
Products  Company,  6100  La  Salle  St.,  Dept. 
M.,  Chicago,  in  this  issue.  This  demon¬ 
stration  package  the}'  propose  to  place  in 
your  hands  for  only  twenty-five  cents, 
hardly  more  than  the  cost  of  postage,  is 
surely  a  liberal  offer  and  shows  what  un¬ 
limited  confidence  they  have  of  their  paper 
making  good.  This  company  does  a  very 
extensive  business  with  professional  pho¬ 
tographers  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they 
have  commenced  to  cultivate  the  amateur 
trade.  This  change  in  policy  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
send  smaller  shipments  by  parcel  post  more 
conveniently  and  cheaper  than  when  it  was 
necessary  to  send  by  express.  The  cost  of 
transportation  is  quite  an  important  item,  as 
all  shipments  made  by  this  company  are 
prepaid  and  the  express  on  smaller  orders, 
such  as  the  amateur  would  necessarily 
place,  as  compared  with  the  professional, 
has  been  too  high  to  make  this  business  so 


desirable.  The  Photo  Products  Company 
sell  practically  all  their  products  direct  to 
the  user  and  claim  it  is  due  to  this  that 
they  are  able  to  make  lower  prices  than 
others  without  losing  sight  of  quality. 

Instanto  is  not  a  new  paper  but  has  been 
in  use  for  a  number  of  years.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  professional  photographers  use  it  in 
their  amateur  finishing  work  and  commer¬ 
cial  men  whose  requirements  are  most  se¬ 
vere,  use  it  extensively. 

The  special  offer  they  are  making  is  to 
send  three  sample  dozens  of  Instanto  paper 
in  any  grades  or  size  you  select,  4  x  6  or 
under,  and  you  may  choose  postal  cards  if 
you  prefer.  We  are  certain  that  a  large 
number  of  our  readers  will  seize  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  trying  Instanto  and  are  sure 
they  will  be  agreeably  surprised  both  at 
the  paper  quality  and  its  attractive  prices. 


We  have  seen  some  remarkable  photo¬ 
graphs  lately,  made  with  Cooke-Telar 
lenses,  showing  what  can  be  done  to  secure 
large  images  of  distant  objects.  The 
makers  have  sent  us  several  prints,  one  of 
which  shows  an  aeroplane  high  up  in  the 
air,  and  yet  brought  forward  so  large  that 
the  driver  and  the  two  propellers  are 
clearly  distinguishable. 

Another  picture  shows  a  motor-cycle 
traveling  at  full  speed  around  a  track. 
The  image  is  large,  and  every  detail  of 
the  bicycle  is  shown,  although  the  pho¬ 
tographer  was  enabled  to  stand  well  back 
with  his  camera.  Another  one  of  a  rear¬ 
ing  horse  we  show  herewith. 

The  work  of  the  lens  is  well  illustrated 
by  two  other  prints  which  show  a  New 
York  skyscraper  in  course  of  construction. 
Both  photographs  were  made  from  the 
same  position,  one  with  a  5"  series  IV 
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Cooke  anastigmat  and  the  other  with  a 
No.  2  Cooke-Telar  of  io%"  focus.  The 
Cooke-Telar  was  used  in  the  same  camera 
as  the  Cooke  anastigmat,  and  with  the 
same  bellows  extension,  and  yet  the  image 
of  the  Cooke-Telar  is  approximately  twice 
the  size  of  the  image  made  with  the  Cooke 
anastigmat.  For  certain  classes  of  work 
this  feature  is  invaluable. 

The  makers  of  the  Cooke  lenses,  the 
Taylor-Hobson  Company,  1133  Broadway, 
will  be  happy  to  forward  these  specimen 
photographs  free  of  charge  to  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  this  subject. 

Two  of  the  handsomest  catalogues  which 
have  ever  come  to  our  table  are  those 
just  issued  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  one  being  a  very  complete  list  of 
the  Kodaks  themselves  with  the  various 
attachments  and  auxiliary  apparatus  which 
goes  with  them ;  and  the  other  devoted  to 
the  Premo  line  of  cameras.  Both  contain 
a  good  deal  of  practical  information  of 
great  value  to  the  amateur,  and  they  are 
both  encased  in  covers  embellished  with 
colored  prints  from  kodak  negatives.  Any 
reader  of  The  Photographic  Times  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  each  of  these  catalogues 
by  addressing  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  new  catalog  of  the  Ansco  products: 
constitutes  an  interesting  handbook  for 
the  photographer,  which  every  amateur 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  and  contains  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  Ansco  series  of  cam¬ 
eras,  lenses,  shutters,  paper,  films,  and 
other  photographic  requisites.  Accompany¬ 
ing  the  catalog  is  a  folder  containing  two 
good  reasons  why  you  should  use  Cyco 
paper,  and  another  folder  devoted  to  Ansco 
film. 

Amateur  photographers  who  have  not 
provided  for  the  present  season,  should 
send  to  the  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  their  handsome  new 
catalogue,  descriptive  of  their  standard 
cameras  and  other  photographic  requisites. 
The  Seneca  Hand  Book  is  also  a  desirable 
manual  for  the  practical  photographer, 
whether  he  be  an  amateur  or  a  professional, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  practical 
workers.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of 
The  Photographic  Times  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  continues 
to  forge  ahead  with  characteristic  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy,  and  they  deserve  all  the 
success  which  they  are  achieving. 
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Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

hat  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
ife.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

)ur  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
issist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
rou  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex- 
>ensive.  Write  for  Catalogue— NOW. 

LLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Ef  lingham,  Illinois 


Rossbach  Art  Co. 

113  West  23rd  St.  ::  NEW  YORK 


KODAK 


Developing,  Printing 

Copying  and  Enlarging 

for  the  Amateur  and  Trade 


Copying  of  old  photographs  a  specialty 


Electric  Printer 

Coursen  has  invented  the  greatest 
ever.  It’s  described  in  Willoughby’s 
Bargain  List  No.  124  now  ready. 
Send  stamp. 

Broadway  and  11th  St. 

NEW  YORK 
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SELL  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

to  Magazine  Editors.  Get  $1  to 
$12  each.  To  introduce  my  book 

CASH  tSe  CAMERA  " 

I’ll  send  detailed  requirements  and  prices 
paid  by  37  publishers,  for  10  cts. — coin  or  mL 
stamps.  Don’t  wait — get  it  now. 

A.  S.  DUDLEY,  Box  775  F,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 


Learn  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY,  COMMERCIAL  ART.  Mail  Course, 
$io.oo.  Bartholdi’s  ‘  Institute  of  Arts, 
92  5th  Ave. ,  New  York  City. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

155  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


WRIGHT  !  supplies  !  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

ARGO  Post  Cards  $L10  PERGRQS-§ 

Post  Paid  to  any  State  in  the  Union 

VELOURS  SURFACE-in Contrast,  Normal  and  Soft 

We  Give  Real  Discounts  on 

KORONA  anil  SENECA  CAMERAS 

Both  Catalogues  with  our  Bargain-List 
and  other  Discount  Lists  for  5c=Stamps 

( Bargain  and  Discount  List  Free) 

WRIGHT  supplies  !  Racine,  Wis. 


“PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS” 

a  book  telling  about  the  equipment  required,  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  many  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
bow  to  make  pictures,  and 

“ PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS” 

a  monthly  publication  Devoted  Solely  to  Photog¬ 
raphy,  for  one  year,  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50c  in  stamps  or  coin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS 
147  Fulton  Street  -  New  York,  N.Y. 


STOP!!  LOOK!!  Have  you  a  camera  you  w 
to  sell  or  exchange  ?  Write  us.  We  have  bt! 
in  the  exchange  business  for  twenty  years  a 
are  known  all  over  the  country  as  The  Lead  ! 
Write  for  our  New  No.  18  Bargain  List.  Jj 
a  Hummer.  New  York  Camera  ExchaniI 
m  A  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  5 1 3  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


‘^y/’HEN  writing  to  a 
advertiser  won’t  yoi 
kindly  mention  The  Photo 
graphic  Times?  It  helps  u 
and  won’t  hurt  you.  : 


GOERZ  LENSES 
and  CAMERAS 

High  Grade  European  and  American  Outfits 
a  Specialty 

Lenses  and  Cameras  Exchanged 
ASK  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  BARGAIN  LIST 
I  invite  correspondence  on  anything  photographic 
BUY  FROM  A  RELIABLE  INDEPENDENT  DEALER 
My  name  in  the  photo  world  is  my  guarantee 


"We  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 


for  making 

iipwtol  Albums 

with  or  without  detachable  leaves,  regu¬ 
lar  or  extra  size,  with  special  leather  or 
cloth  bindings.  We  guarantee  our  Work. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  OLDEST 
Photographic  Magazine  in  America 


NUMBER.  S 


25  CENTS  A  COPY 


*3-00  A  YEAR. 


Original  articles  and  illustrations  by  the  world’s  leading  photographers 
Papers  upon  professional  difficulties 

Artistic  photography  in  the  studio  and  field 

Formulas  and  processes,  and  all  the  news 


Three  Dollars  a  year  in  advance  $1.50  for  six  months 

Sample  Copy,  Ten  Cents. 


Wilson’s  Photographic  Mosaics,  1914 

A  REVIEW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS 

(IN  PREPARATION ) 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  INC. 

122  EAST  25th  STREET,  -  :  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  marvellously  compact  camera  for  2 *4x4*4  pictures — just  a 
triHe  larger  than  the  pictures  it  makes,  and  capable  of  producing 
the  best  of  results  wherever  amateur  pictures  can  possibly  be  made. 

Fitted  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.6.3,  and  Compound  shutter  attain¬ 
ing  a  maximum  speed  of  second.  Finished  in  the  richest  possible  manner  and 
costs  but  $45.00. 

Then  there’s  a  Premoette  No.  1  Special,  equipped  as  above,  for  2%  x  3/^ 
pictures,  at  $40.00,  a  complete  new  line  of  specially  designed  Premo  plate  cameras, 
and  a  line  of  fine  anastigmat  lens  equipped  cameras,  called  Six-Three  Premos, 
whose  moderate  prices  will  astonish  you. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue  to-day.  It  is  free  at  the 
dealer’s,  or  will  be  post  paid  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  new 
Premos  from  the 
new  Premo  catalogue 


Premoette  Jr.  No.  1-  Special 
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SPEEDY  plates,  with  breadth  of  color  range 
and  least  possible  liability  to  frill,  are 
needed  for  Spring  and  Summer  work  in  studio 
and  field.  That’s  why 

HAMMER  PLATES  ARE  BEST 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label),  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  and  Hammer’s  Orthochromatic 
Plates  hold  the  record  of  efficiency  for  all 
climates  and  conditions. 


U 


RES. TRADE  MARK 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE.5E  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  414  x  5^3  inches  .  .  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5%  x  8  “  .  “  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf  7  x  10  “  .  “  1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf  10  x  12  “  .  “  2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf  1 1  x  14  “  .  “  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  us  «i.  mb  street,  Hew  Vork 
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Fits  the  Pocket 


BURKE  &  JAMES, 


240-244  E.  Ontario  St. 

CHICAGO 

New  York  Office  and  Sales  Room 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE 


New  Model  Focal -Plane 
Postcard  Camera 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILM-PACK 


No.  O  Ingento 

For  Pictures  2X*3X  Inches 

Really,  you  never  can  tell  when  you  will 
happen  upon  a  real  photographic  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  there’s  noth  ing  like  being  ready 
when  it  comes  along.  If  you  have  a  No. 
0  Ingento  in  your  hip  pocket,  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportu¬ 
nity.  It  is  so  dainty,  so  compact  and  so 
efficient,  that  you’ll  be  sure  to  want  one. 
See  one  at  your  dealer's.  The  camera 
measures  IX  x  3  x  6X  closed. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  ON  REQUEST 

PRICES: 

Fitted  with  Universal  Fixed  Focus  Lens,  $10.00 
Fitted  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens,  .  .  .  12.00 


The  improved  model  has  a  large  new  winding- 
knob.  Half  a  turn  of  this  knob  sets  the  shutter 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  a  full  turn  for 
time-exposure. 

It  has  a  new  speed-indicator  showing  the  ten¬ 
sion  from  0  to  25  by  fives  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25); 
giving  speed  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second,  with  54- 
inch  slit  in  shutter.  Has  rising  and  falling  front, 
focusing  scale,  speed-card,  view-finder,  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Size  of  camera  854x4)4x254  ins., 
wgt.  38  ozs. 

PRICES-With  One  Double  Plate=Holder 
With  Symmetrical  Lens,  F  6.3  ....  $30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  60.00 


Roll  Film  Postcard 


Fitted  with  high-grade  Spec.  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  F.  8,  focal  length  6)4  inches,  an  automatic 
shutter  makes  exposures  from  1-25  to  1-100  sec¬ 
ond,  and  time-exposures  of  any  duration. 

Has  new  noiseless  winding-key  and  film  spool- 
holders,  a  rising  and  falling  front,  focusing-scale, 
brilliant  reversible  view-finder  and  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Covered  with  black  seal  grain  leather, 
metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  oxidized.  Size  of 
camera  is  9)4  x  454  x  2)6  ins.,  wgt.  35  ozs. 
PRICES 

With  Special  Sym.  Lens,  F  8,  and  Automatic  Shutter  $20.00 
With  Rapid  Sym.  Lens,  F  6.3,  and  Autex  Shutter  30.00 
With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Optimo  Shutter  60.00 

Send  for  Booklet 

Reflex  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 

“Sunlight  224  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

! 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

j  “The  Photographic  Times” 

Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “  The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

U  There  cure  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


,  It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 

The  Choice  of  Subject  Out-Door  Portraits  and  Marines 

Landscape  Without  Figures  Groups  Photography  at  Night 

Landscape  With  Figures  The  Hand  Camera  Lighting  in  Portraiture 

Foregrounds  Instantaneous  Photography]  Photographing  Children 

The  Sky  Winter  Photography  J:|v  Art  in  Grouping 

Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges.] 

Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. \ 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superflnes 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 


“WnrliT  Slotting 


THE  ORIGINAL 


THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 


For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 


MADE  BY  THE 

Albemarle  flaper  iiaunfarluntui  (Eu. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Only  a  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D. 
G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M. 
Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 

pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 


VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 
XI 

XII 


XIV 

XV 

XVI 


INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 
THE  DARK  ROOM 
THE  CAMERA 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 
C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B  Sc. 
THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 
ON  SELECTING  A  LENS.  By  C.  S 
Coombes.  B.Sc. 

FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 
THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 
TION,  BY  J.  Littlejohns 
EXPOSURE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 
TIME  DEVELOPMENT,  ByW.F.  SLATER, 
F.  R.  P.  S. 

THE CHEMICALTHEORY  OF  EXPOSURE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  By  Rupert  E. 

Pigott 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  photography 
INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PORTRAITURE  :  MATERIALS.  BY  E.  O. 

Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

PORTRAITURE  :  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 
ING,  BY  E.  O.  HOPPE,  F  R.  P.  S. 
PORTRAITURE  !  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E.  O.  Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 
ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 
E.  A.  &.  G.  R  Reeves 
ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS  By  E. 
A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 
THEIR  REMEDY 

GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 
PAPER 

COLLODION,  ALBUMEN,  AND  OTHER 
SILVER  PAPERS 
PLATINOTYPE 


XXV 

XXVI 
XXVII 

XXVIII 

XXIX 

XXX 

XXXI 

XXXII 
XXXIII 
XXXIV 

XXXV 

XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 

XXXIX 

XL 

XLI 

XLII 

X  LI  1 1 
X  LIV 
XLV 
XLVI 


BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 
THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
OIL  PROCESSES 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P  Mas¬ 
kell. 

REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell. 

STEREOGRAPHY.  By  F.  Low 
ENLARGING 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 
THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
THEWET-PLATE  PROCESS 
EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  Low 

THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC. 
RETOUCHING 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 


Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 


Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather,  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

( Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 

too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent—  the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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©MCE  leNSES 

"  1.  ^ 

SERIES  II  Cooke  Anastigmats  are  ultra-rapid  with 
a  snap  and  brilliance  all  their  own.  For  high  speed 
photographs  with  cameras  like  the  Graflex,  they 
are  unrivalled,  yet  they  may  be  stopped  down 
and  used  like  other  lenses  for  ordinary  work. 
Write  for  our  1913  catalogue. 

It  gives  useful  helps  to  photographers. 

TnL/]AyL0I^~j-l0b50r'l  C? 


Series  II.  F/4.5 


The  Home  of  “  CRAMER  PLATES 


The  Home  of  CRAMER  PLATElS 

is  The  Home  of  QUALITY 


The  PRESTIGE  and  EXPERIENCE  of  33  success¬ 
ful  years  is  back  of  CRAMER  PLATES 


Others  (beside  ourselvesf  now  know  ALPHA  (our  develop 
ing  Paper,  made  in  io  surfaces)  is  the  Best  for  Black  o 
Sepia  tones. 

Sample  prints  free  to  Professional  Photographers 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.  -  St.  Louis,  Mo 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

.  paper 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones: { [ beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 

“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN1 


SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND1 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


l_ 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 

“  MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND ”  “EXTRA (A) BOND” 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 


WRENN’S 


LINTLFSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN'S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


- OF  COURSE  you’re  interested.  Yoi 

delight  in  reading  articles  on  photograph} 
which  describe  vividly,  clearly,  specificall) 
every  newest  method  for  making  the  mosl 
from  your  camera.  You  appreciate  strong 
suggestive  illustrations  which  demonstrate 
the  right  ways  to  obtain  results. 

THE  CAMERA  is  the  monthly  magazine| 
which  is  absolutely  invaluable  to  every  ama 
teur — beginner  or  expert.  1639  news-standi 
and  supply  dealers  sell  THE  CAMERA.  Get 
a  copy  from  the  one  nearest  to  you.  Bette: 


still,  send  us  $1.50  and  be  sure  to  get  THE 
CAMERA  each  month — the  instant  it  is  from 
the  press.  Don’t  miss  a  single  copy. 


OFFER _ Send  $1.50  to-day  and  we’ll  give  you  four 


recent  numbers  of  THE  CAMERA  free. 


THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO 

Dept.  T,  210-212  North  13  th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROSS  “ 


NEW  .  (Patent) 


Telecentric”  Lens 

For  rapid  exposures  on  distant  objects. 
Enlarged  image  with  short  camera  extension. 
Critical  definition  at  full  aperture. 

An  ideal  lens  for  sporting  events. 

Very  suitable  for  portraiture. 

Specially  fine  for  portraiture,  giving  improved 
prospective  and  saving  time  and  work  in  re¬ 
touching  negatives. 


Equiv.  Focus 

SIZE 

Back  Cell  to  Screen 

F  5,  4  Iris  Setting 

F  6,  8  Iris  Setting 

9  inch 

2^x3^ 

4H  inch 

$50  00 

$37  50 

1  1  inch 

3>4x4K 

5*4  inch 

64  00 

45  00 

1  2  inch 

4x5 

6  %  inch 

67  50 

48  75 

13  inch 

3%x5^ 

6:M  inch 

73  00 

52  00 

17  inch 

5x7 

9  inch 

95  50 

67  50 

Send  for  booklet  giving  full  specifications. 

American  A.enl.i  GEORGE  MURHPY,  Inc. 

M*di“SS““f»1)",005oS"'  57  E“«  9lh  street,  Y“k- 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  real  daylight  roll  film  Camera 


J^UILT  especially  for  amateurs  desirous  of  taking  better  pictures. 

The  Senco  has  proven  so  efficient  that  it  is  now  used  by  many  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Simple,  complete  and  of  splendid  design. 

The  Senco  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  loading 
in  half  the  time  usually  employed  and  accommodating 
the  roll  film  of  any  manufacturer. 

This  feature  makes  the  Senco 

THE  IDEAL  VACATION  CAMERA 

Sencos  are  built  in  a  range  of  sizes  and  sold  at 
prices  well  within  the  amount  you  have  decided 
to  spend. 

Write  for  our  1913  Hand  Book 
which  will  tellyou  the  whole  story 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

DEPT.  D.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

i Largest  Independent  Camera  Manufacturers  in  World 


SENCO 

POCKET  FOLDING 

CAMERA 


Knockabout  Camera  for  Vacation  Work 

Made  entirely  of  wood  and  metal,  the  Scout  is  sturdy,  light  and 
quick.  Equipped  with  a  splendid  lens,  it  cuts  a  sharp  picture. 

No.  2  takes  pictures  2j(  x  3^ 
Costs  $2.00. 

No.  2A  takes  pictures  2lA  x 
Costs  $3.00. 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


Write  today  for  complete  Hand 
Book  on  Seneca  Cameras,  de¬ 
scribing  many  styles  and  sizes. 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  createu  a  protound  sensa* 
tion  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog- 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT — Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  —  Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12/4^  x  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation: 

A.  F.  Bradley  William  Shewell  Ellis  Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 

Mary  Carnell  J.  Ernest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knalfl  Bros.  Louis  M.  Koehne 

E.  B.  Core  Ryland  W.  Phillips  “Jack  H.  Garo  Pine  Macdonald  Charles  L.  Lewis 

E.  E.  Doty  Will  H.  Towles  Elias  Goldensky  Miss  Blanche  Reinecke  Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop  George  Edmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes  Morris  Burke  Parkinson 

Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Se?id  your  order  to 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 


Second  Edition 
Revised 


A.  BROTHERS — A  Manual  of  Photography 

Contents. — Part  I,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  <tC  £A 
plates,  385  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net. 

CHARLES  R.  GIBSON  The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents. — How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 

63  illustrations,  345,  pages,  (tl  CA 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net, 

W.  WALLINGTON — Chats  on  Photography  For  Beginners 

Contents.— An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
the  Camera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro- 
niatic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 

$1.25 


Illustrated,  182  pages, 
12mo  Cloth,  net, 


Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times.’ 
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No.  7 
Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


THE, 

PftotojjrapfLi  o 
■  Times 


With  Which  Is  Combined 


5  The  American  Photographer 

and 

i  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


An  1  ndependent  1  HustratedMonthly  Magazi  ne 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


This  is  a  Larger  Size  in  the  Newest  Models 
of  the  Superb  ANSCO,  having  the 
Patented  Plano  Reversible  Finder 


Size 


Folding  Pocket 

ANSCO 

For  Pictures  3V4  x  5‘/2  inches 

Remarkable  in  construction,  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  in  completeness. 

It  has  all  the  improvements  embodied  in 
No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  ANSCO— alumi¬ 
num  frame,  round  corners,  automatic  ad¬ 
justable  focusing  scale,  double  rapid  lens, 
sure-action  automatic  shutter,  vertical¬ 
opening  front,  vertical  and  horizontal 
foot  rests  for  time  exposures. 

In  addition,  it  is  equipped  with  a  rising 
and  laterally  shifting  front  which  allows 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  sky  or  fore¬ 
ground  as  the  operator  wishes. 

Like  No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  ANSCO, 
it  has  the 


No.  3A 


Wonderful  Automatic  Exact  Radius  Finder 


This  exclusive,  patented  ANSCO  device  is  a  great  forward  stride  in  camera  finders.  It  gives 
an  absolutely  correct  miniature  reproduction  of  the  picture  as  it  will  appear  on  the  film— no 
more,  no  less— whether  a  vertical  or  horizontal  picture  is 
taken.  This  absolutely  protects  the  photographer,  and  pre¬ 
vents  leaving  out  some  person  or  object  desired  in  the 
picture.  Fxaniine  the  illustration  below. 


Plano 

Reversible  Finder 


No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  ANSCO 


Only  on  the  superb  ANSCO 


For  pictures  2%  x  4 X  inches.  It  is  smaller  than  No.  3A 
Folding  Pocket  “ANSCO,  described  above.  It  has  all  the 
new  ideas  mentioned  except  the  adjustable  front.  An  ideal 
camera  for  general  use.  Price  $  1 7.50. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  sound,  profitable  Dealer's  Plan. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1868 


Pioneers  In  camera  making  Manufacturers  of 
photographic  supplies  for  more  than  60  years 
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“A  Year’s  Impression  of  Cyko” 

is  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  the  well 
known  English  photographer,  W.  Foster 
Brigham,  Esq.,  before  the  recent  British 
Photographic  Congress  in  London. 

In  summing  up,  Brigham  makes  this  statement: 


“The  great  advantage  of  Cyko  then  to  the 
good  photographer — one  who  takes  pride  in 
his  work — is  that  by  using  this  medium  he 
can  get  the  best  possible  prints  from  strong 
vigorous  negatives  and  yet  secure  splendid 
results  from  thin  negatives  easily  read  through, 
for  CYKO  is  the  most  distinctive  product 
placed  on  the  English  market  of  recent  years, 
not  only  giving  prints  of  unbeatable  quality 
from  varying  negatives,  but  uniting  more 
good  features  in  its  composition  than  have 
before  been  united  in  one  single  paper.” 

Th  is  remarkable  product  is  made  by  Ansco 
Company ,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  in 
Europe  by  Ansco  Limited ,  London. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
**  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


Photographing  in  Old  England. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln 

Adams. 

Retail  Price  ...... 

$2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year,  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

•  • 

*  • 

$3*50 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition. 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

?4-S® 

Both  for 

•  • 

•  * 

$3.50 

Photography.  By  F.  O.  Hoppe ,  F.  R.  P. 

S.,  and  others. 

Retail  Price . 

. 

$2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

$1.50 

$3.50 

Both  for 

•  • 

•  © 

$3.00 

With  Other  Photographers. 

By  Ryland  W. 

Phillips. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

•  o 

^  • 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

By  W.  I. 

Lincoln 

Adams. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  NOW 

for 

•  « 

$2.50 

Photographic  Amusements . 

By  W 

.  F.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$2.50 

Both  for 

•  • 

•  • 

1.50 

Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 

Photographic  Times”  Album , 

No.  I 

$1.00 

Photographic  Times 
$2.00 

<(  <(  << 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

<<  <<  << 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

<(  ii  ti 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

it  it  it 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  tn  portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a  man  who  understands  photography.  A  book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a  lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a  photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — -the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y..  U.S.A. 


W 


“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 


Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 
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Hydra 
Plates 

will  not 

Over- 

Expose 


Ask  Your  Dealer  Send  for  Booklet 


Herbert  £?  Huesgen  Co 

456  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 
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WE  BELIEVE  IN 


CAMERAS 


BECAUSE  our  experience  of  a  quarter  Of 

a  century  in  the  manufacture 
of  anastigmat  lenses  has  shown  us  exactly  what 
sort  of  a  hand  camera  is  wanted  by  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  DAGOR.  CELOR  or  SYNTOR 
who  wishes  to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment  and 
profit  from  his  photographic  outfit.  This  experi¬ 
ence  has  led  us  to  combine  in  Goerz  Hand  Cam¬ 
eras,  MAXIMUM  STRENGTH,  MINIMUM 
BULK  and  widest  possible  RANGE  OF  EFFI¬ 
CIENCY. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  new  illustrated 
catalog,  which  describes  the  famous 
POCKET  TENAX  CAMERAS  and 
the  new  TARO  TENAX,  which  we 
sell  complete  with  a  GOERZ  ANAS-  <tCA  00 
TIGMAT  Lens,  for . 


0.  P.  Coerz  American  Optical  Co. 

317  b  East  34th  St.,  ::  NEW  YORK 

Dealers’  Distributing  Agents.  West  of  Ohio, 
BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago 


will  buy  a  ?>%x5l/2  Vinco 
Anastigmat  mounted  in 
either  barrel  or  new  model 
Regno  shutter. 

This  guaranteed  Anastigmat 
will  cover  sharply  at  full  aper¬ 
ture  the  size  plate  for  which  it 
is  listed,  is  optically  perfect  and 
is  especially  desirable  for  the 
Ansco,  Senco,  Kodak  and  other 
roll  film  cameras  and  all  com¬ 
pact  plate  machines. 

Made  in  sizes  3/^x4/^  to 
8x10. 

Ask  us  or  your  dealer 
about  the  Vinco,  today. 

Wollensak  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  New  York 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING— 


/C3k  n  mi  ini 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 

30  Federal  Street  =  ■=  Boston 


then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  information  about 
guns,  Ashing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits — the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  How  to’ 
hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 

like  a  big  camp  Are  in  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  good  fel¬ 
lows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  with  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 

$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it's  like,  we  will 
sendyouthe  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
foi  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand- 
some  National 
Sportsman  Brother* 
hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  of 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Don’t  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  Na  = 
tional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 
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AERONAUTICS 

122  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  “Aeronautics” 


C,  Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimenters — propel¬ 
lers,  surfaces,  floats  for  hydros,  general  design,  etc.  C,Successful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions.  C, Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 

finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc.  C,Monthly  page  of  drawings  of  con¬ 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  CLQuestions  involving  principles  and  experimental  data 
of  aerodynamics,  and  of  motors,  answered  in  full  by  an  authority.  C.Every  issue  a  complete  directory  of 
American  manufacturers  of  ’pfanes  a°d  all  accessories.  C,ExcIusive  principal  articles  only  are  published.  | 

CA  file  of  “AERONAUTICS”  is  more  valuable  than  any  book  yet  written  on  the  subject  of  i 

Aeronautics.  C,“  AERONAUTICS  ”  is  the  oldest  aero  journal  in  America ;  established  1907.  C,Send 

for  a  sample  copy  and  compare  it  with  any  other  aeronautical  magazine.  C,Ask  any  reader  of  I 

AERONAUTICS”  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  worth.  «L  All  aeronautical  patents  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
are  listed  monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $3.00  YEARLY.  Send  for  low  rate  combination  offer  and  sample  copy 


IS  THE  ONLY  TRULY  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 

It  is  suited  for  Plates,  Films,  Gas-light  and  Bromide 
Papers,  Lantern-Slides,  and  Transparencies 

ONE  FORMULA  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WORK 


New  Directions  for  Use  and  a  Sample  from 

SCHERING  3  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,.  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Our  Complete  Catalog 

Write  for  our  catalog;  It  is  the  biggest  and  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  published.  We  are  confident 
that  the  goods  shown  in  this  catalog  will  not  only  be 
pleasing,  but  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Our  guarantee 
goes  with  every  article  purchased. 

Technical  and  Service  Departments 


As  a  photographer,  either  amateur  or  professional, 
you  at  times  run  up  against  problems,  some  technical, 
some  not,  with  which  you  are  unable  to  cope.  In 
order  to  enable  you  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  no 
matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem,  we  have  started 
our  Technical  and  Service  Department,  which  gives 
to  you  the  privilege  of  receiving  expert  advice  and 
criticism  along  photographic  lines.  This  service, 
furthermore,  is  free. 

Guarantee 

Our  guarantee  goes  with  every  article  —  if  not 
satisfied,  return  your  shipment  and  receive  your 
money  back. 

Our  many  years  of  experience,  together  with  our 
facilities  for  obtaining  new  ideas,  and  our  ability  to 
buy  cheaply,  means  that  our  customers  must  save 
money  by  sending  to  us  today  for  catalog. 


American  Photographic  Text  Book  Co. 

107  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


The  Photographic  Times 


With  Which  is  Combined 


The  American  Photographer 


and 


ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

WILSON  I.  ADAMS,  Associate  Editor  MILTON  W.  Ford,  Assistant  Editor 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York 

George  B,  Carter,  President  David  H.  Snell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  NOTL5  ON  TOURIST  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

Seven  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

FEW  practical  notes  on  Tourist  Photography 
which  have  grown  out  of  my  personal  ex¬ 
periences  may  be  of  some  help  to  photog¬ 
raphers  who  desire  to  practice  this  inter¬ 
esting  branch  of  photographic  work  during 
the  present  summer. 

For  the  professional  photographer 
who  expects  to  sell  the  product  of  his 
camera  I  strongly  recommend  glass  plates, 
notwithstanding  their  bulk  and  weight,  and 
a  tripod  camera ;  but  for  amateurs  the 
hand  or  pocket  camera  of  the  folding  type, 
fitted  with  spool  film  is  by  far  the  best 
adapted  to  their  needs.  On  long  trips  I 
take  both  kinds  of  cameras,  and  both  plates 
and  films ;  though  I  find  that  I  always  use 
the  smaller  camera  with  films  and  without  tripod,  more  often  than  I  do  the 
larger  and  heavier  outfit,. 

All  the  pictures  shown  as  illustrations  to  these  notes  were  made  on  films 
with  a  3%  x  4 camera  of  the  pocket  folding  type.  They  were  made  while 
I  was  abroad  during  the  summer  of  1909  to  attend  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Photography  at  Dresden  in  Saxony,  and  those  which  I  have  selected 
to  illustrate  this  little  article  have  never  before  been  shown  in  public.  I  made 
in  all  that  summer  about  one  thousand  exposures,  some  of  which  were  re¬ 
produced  in  The  Photographic  Times,  and  were  later  preserved  in  a  book 
entitled  “Photographing  in  Old  England.”  It  was  an  interesting  experience, 
and  from  it  I  learned  many  new  things  photographic.  First  let  me  say  a  few 
words  about  exposure. 
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The  size  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  length  of  exposure,  depend,  of  course 
upon  the  amount  of  li^ht,  the  time  of  day  and  of  the  year,  and  also  upor 
the  character  of  the  subject,  whether  it  be  a  dark  or  light  object,  whether 
the  sun  is  shining  full  ,upon  it,  or  from  one  side,  and  particularly  whether  it 
be  near  a  body  of  water,  in  which  case  there  is  usually  considerable  light  added 
to  the  subject  by  reflection. 

i  here  may  be  some  guess  work  required  in  exposing  the  first  roll  of  films 
in  a  foreign  country  by  the  beginner ;  but  one  learns  by  one’s  mistakes,  and  the 
second  roll  is  very  likely  to  be  more  accurately  exposed  than  the  first  one. 
I  recommend  that  a  small  memorandum  book  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
jotting^  down  the  particulars  of  each  exposure,  as  this  enables  one  to  profit 
by  one  s  failures,  as  well  as  by  one’s  successes.  And  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
develop  oneself,  at  least  the  first  roll  of  film,  in  order  to  ascertain  just  how 
correctly  one  is  diaphragming  and  timing  one’s  exposures. 

I  found  F.  1 6  to  be  a  good  average  stop  for  the  usual  street  scene  and 
snapshot.  On  a  particularly  bright  day,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  three, 
I  •  32  was  better.  But  with  the  latter  stop,  I  generally  set  my  shutter  to 
expose  in  1-50  of  a  second,  while  with  the  larger  stop,  I  could  use  1-100  of  a 
second  exposure.  And  when  moving  objects  were  to  be  photographed,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  land,  I  found  I  naturally  got  much  sharper  figures  with  the 
latter  exposure. 

In  snapshot  work  I  usually  set  my  focus  at  ioo  feet,  as  I  could  generally 
place  myself  so  as  to  have  all  the  principle  objects  in  my  picture  fall  beyond 
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lat  distance,  and  so  be  in  sufficiently  sharp  focus.  The  nearer  the  focus, 
le  quicker  the  exposure  required  in  order  to  get  an  equally  distinct  image, 
3  one  should  try  to  take  near  snapshots  on  bright  days,  as  near  noon  as 
ossible,  in  order  that  the  quickest  exposure  may  be  sufficient. 

For  timed  exposures  a  much  smaller  diaphragm  can,  and  usually  should 
e  used,  as  thereby  greater  definition  is  obtained,  and  the  increase  of  time  given 
'  partially  offset  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  through  the 
:ns.  I  usually  stopped  down  to  F.  64  for  my  timed  exposures. 

One  reason  why  so  many  of  the  negatives  made  during  the  summer 
acation  time  prove  disappointing  is  simply  because  they  have  too  much  light 
ad  too  little  shade.  This  is,  in  turn,  largely  due  to  the  very  common  mistake 
f  working  too  near  the  middle  of  the  day.  During  July  and  August  the  light 
rom  seven  to  nine  a.  m.  and  three  to  five  p.  m.  is  so  strong  that  it  only 
squires  about  one  and  one-half  times  the  exposure  of  the  midday  hours, 
aid  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  great  advantage  of  a  moderately 
>w  down  sun  in  giving  long  shadows,  the  extra  exposure  time  is  not  worth 
ansidering  as  a  detrimental  factor.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  early  morning  and 
ite  afternoon  hours  that  we  get  the  best  atmospheric  effects  due  to  haziness 
f  the  air.  The  moral  for  the  pictorialist  in  Summer  is,  therefore,  to  avoid 
rork  between  the  hours  of  nine  a.  m.  and  three  p.  m. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  selecting  your  view,  for  so 
mch  depends  upon  the  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  time  of  day.  I  found 
a  very  good  practice,  when  time  permitted,  to  study  my  subject  first,  rather 
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carefully  and  in  detail 
for  I  could  then  decide 
intelligently  from  what 
position  I  would  obtain 
the  most  pictorial  ef¬ 
fect,  what  lighting  was 
best  suited  to  the  sub 
ject,  and  whether  an 
upright  or  a  horizontal 
picture  would  give  the 
best  composition.  Of 
course,  there  was  not 
always  time  to  come 
back  to  a  subject  the 
second  time,  and  I  of¬ 
ten  had  to  make  the 
best  of  the  conditions 
as  I  found  them. 

After  the  film  or 
plate  has  been  devel¬ 
oped,  and  the  print  is 
made,  there  is  still  op¬ 
portunity  to  consider¬ 
ably  improve  a  picture 
by  judicious  trimming 
Because  a  negative 
happens  to  be  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  and  shape  is 
no  conclusive  reason 
why  the  finished  pic¬ 
ture  should  be  exactly 
the  same  size  and 
shape.  I  have  found 

IN  CLOVELLY  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams  that  by  Cutting  away 

portions  of  a  print, 

when  there  was  too  much  sky  or  too  much  foreground,  as  the  case  might  be, 
1  have  very  materially  improved  the  composition  of  the  picture,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  urge  the  photographer  to  study  his  print  carefully,  and  trim  it  judiciously 
before  the  final  mounting. 

Tourists’  prints  are  frequently  preserved  in  albums  or  portfolios.  When 
mounted,  I  personally  prefer  large  paper  mounts  of  the  darker  tints,  buffs 
and  browns,  according  to  the  character  of  the  picture.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  showing  the  results  of  a  tour  by  lantern  slides,  as  you 
can  reproduce  your  pictures  in  that  way  more  nearly  as  they  appeared  to  you 
in  nature;  and,  when  slightly  and  judiciously  colored,  the  artistic  and  life-like 
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effect  is  still  more  en- 
lanced. 

Perhaps  my  read¬ 
ers  might  welcome  a 
few  words  about  the 
pictures  which  illus¬ 
trate  these  notes.  They 
were  all  made  with  a 
hand  camera,  by  short 
exposure  on  films,  and 
are,  therefore,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  aver¬ 
age  work  which  any 
tourtist  photographer 
can  do. 

The  first  picture  is 
a  view  of  Ely  Cathe¬ 
dral,  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  through  the  trees, 
and  across  the  very 
beautiful  lawns  and 
meadows  which  sur¬ 
round  this  famous  min¬ 
ster.  I  took  this  pic¬ 
ture  more  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  setting  and  the 
surrounding  landscape 
than  for  the  cathedral 
itself,  as  it  is  rather 
unique  in  respect  to  the 
beauty  of  its  setting. 

The  next  picture 
shows  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  old  Dryburgh  LYNMOUTH  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Abbey,  where  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  is  buried.  Dryburgh  Abbey  is  quite  near  the  more  famous,  and  per¬ 
haps  still  more  beautiful  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  of  which  I  have  already 
shown  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  a  fairly  representative  picture. 

The  group  picture  “In  Clovelly”  was  taken  in  front  of  the  picturesque 
Rose  cottage,  and  shows  a  party  of  tourists  ascending  the  main  street  of  the 
picturesque  little  village.  This  is  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  town  from  the 
boat  landing  in  the  harbor  below,  and  ascends  by  a  winding  way  to  a  height 
of  several  hundred  feet.  The  cottages  of  the  villages  are  situated  on  both 
sides  of  this  narrow  winding  street. 

Lynmouth  is  the  port  of  Lynton,  where  we  spent  a  number  of  weeks  in 
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Devonshire,  England.  It,  also,  is  full  of  picturesque  by-ways  and  fine  old  vine- 
covered  cottages  full  of  pictorial  possibilities.  Lynmouth  is  the  picturesque 
village  where  the  poet  Shelly  spent  his  honeymoon  with  his  bride. 

My  picture  of  the  Matterhorn  from  the  Swiss  mountain  hamlet  of  Miir- 
ren  is  rather  satisfactory  to  me,  as  it  suggests  the  towering  height  of  this 
famous  peak  above  the  surrounding  mountains ;  though  it  is  not  so  impressive 
a  view  of  the  mountain  as  the  one  which  I  showed  in  an  earlier  number  of 
The  Photographic  Times. 

The  next  picture  is  a  typical  one  of  Venetian  Architecture,  and  needs  no 
special  comment ;  while  the  final  illustration  is  a  characteristic  cottage  and 
lane  of  Devonshire,  England.  It  appears  on  another  page  of  the  magazine, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  picturesque  cottage  homes  of  this  very  attrac¬ 
tive  county  of  rural  England.  We  were  there  in  June,  when  the  face  of 
nature  presented  its  most  beautiful  aspect.  The  weather  was  fine,  usually 
clear  and  bright,  though  cool,  and  the  conditions  were  just  right  for  good 
outdoor  work  with  the  camera.  The  same  summer  we  traveled  through  the 
picturesque  Lake  Region  of  England ;  visited  the  principal  cathedral  towns 
and  cities,  toured  through  the  wild,  mountainous  country  of  Northern  Wales  ; 
and  journeyed  up  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  but  nowhere  did  we  find 
more  attractive  subjects  for  our  cameras  than  in  the  pleasant  countryside  of 
picturesque  Devonshire. 
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REVIVAL  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  AMATEUR 

PRINT  CONTEST 

EDITORIAL 


HE  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photo- 
graphic  Times,  in  compliance  with  nu¬ 
merous  requests,  has  decided  to  revive  the 
amateur  pictorial  contests  which  were  so 
popular  with  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
in  previous  years. 

The  first  contest  will  be  closed  early 
in  the  fall,  so  as  to  be  announced  in  the 
November  number  with  reproductions  of 
the  prize  winners  and  other  notable  pic- 
tures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  con-  ! 
ditions  will  be  similar  to  heretofore,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00 
Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Photographic  Times. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As 
awards  are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely, 
it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy 
surface.  Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  sepa¬ 
rately  by  mail.  Data  required  in  this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure, 
hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as  plate,  lens, 
developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 
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NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used; 
those  not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York, 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  the  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,” 
and  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  of  October.  This  will  give  com¬ 
petitors  all  summer  in  which  to  make  their  pictures. 


A  DEVON  COTTAGE  W-  A  Lincoln  Adams 

Illustrating-  “  Some  Practical  Notes  on  Tourist  Photography  ” 
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LITTLE  PICTURES  IN  BIG  ONES 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  RICE 

With  Six  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

B0HEN  a  painting  or  a  photograph  attempts  to  show 
every  object  in  a  wide  or  extended  view  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  in  the  artistic  sense  a  picture.  It 
is  a  geographic  or  scientific  representation,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  a  panoramic  view.  Those  of 
you  who  have  visited  a  panorama  of  a  battlefield 
or  of  some  other  interesting  natural  feature  will 
recall  the  fact  that  such  a  representation  shows 
more  than  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  glance.  Either 
the  canvas  must  be  kept  moving  or  you  must  change 
your  point  of  view  in  order  to  bring  different  parts 
of  the  scene  before  you  in  order  to  see  more  of  the 
representation.  It  is  like  a  walk  or  ride  through  the 
country.  You  see  material  for  many  pictures  in  going 
even  a  very  short  distance,  even  though  you  have  at  your  disposal  very  com¬ 
monplace  pictorial  material  to  select  from.  A  picture  as  the  artist  thinks  of 
it  is  a  careful  selection  of  shapes  and  values,  or  colors,  placed  within  a  definite 
space.  We  would  gather,  then,  from  the  foregoing  that  the  most  artistic 
photographs  from  nature  are  not  necessarily  those  which  show  the  widest 
range  of  country  or  the  greatest  number  of  interesting  objects  within  that  area, 
but  on  the  contrary,  those  which  show  that  the  photographer  has  carefully 
selected  a  spot  where  certain  shapes,  colors  and  values  seemed  to  be  arranged 
according  to  the  principles  of  pictorial  composition. 

An  artist,  i.  e.,  a  painter  or  a  sketcher,  must  often  leave  out  much  material 
that  does  not  add  to  the  interest  of  his  sketch ;  or  he  must  frequently  change 
his  point  of  view  until  he  can  dodge  objectionable  shapes  and  features.  The 
painter  has  thus  a  certain  advantage  over  the  photographer  who  is  frequently 
compelled  to  include  within  the  boundaries  of  his  picture  certain  detracting 
features  that  refuse  to  be  eliminated,  even  after  the  most  skillful  dodging. 

With  a  large  sized  plate  the  photographer  has  this  advantage  over  a  smaller 
one;  he  can  photograph  a  large  view  or  spray  of  blossoms,  and  then,  by  the 
use  of  the  “finder,”  trim  his  prints  until  objectionable  features  are  eliminated. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  for  a  clever  device 
illustrating  the  ways  and  means  of  solving  this  problem — namely,  a  “finder.” 

It  is  interesting  to  move  a  “finder”  about  over  a  photograph,  studying  the 
shapes  that  appear  within  the  enclosure.  These  little  “finder”  pictures  can 
often  be  enlarged  into  something  quite  different  in  effect  from  the  original 
picture,  just  as  in  writing  a  description  of  a  journey  one  could  write  of  the 
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journey  as  a  whole,  or  could  enlarge  upon  a  single  incident,  making  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  that. 

For  those  of  my  readers  who  do  not  know  what  a  finder  is,  I  would  say: 
it  is  merely  two  L-shaped  pieces  of  stiff  paper  or  cardboard  that  may  be  moved 
back  and  forth,  producing  square  and  rectangular  openings  similar  to  a  picture 
mat,  of  any  size  and  proportion. 

Selecting  a  photographic  print  from  my  collection  of  landscapes  and 
botanical  subjects,  I  place  the  finder  on  various  interesting  parts  of  the  picture 
until  the  spacing  and  the  “spotting”  of  light  and  dark  seem  to  balance  well. 

Take  the  print  of  the  branch  of  berries  of  the  Belladonna  plant,  I  adjust 
the  finder  to  any  space  I  like,  either  a  rectangle  or  a  square,  as  best  suits  the 
spray,  and  lay  it  upon  various  portions  of  the  picture  as  indicated  by  the 
maze  of  ruled  lines.  By  trimming  away  certain  portions,  the  results  are 
shown  in  the  other  three  illustrations. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  pictorial  composition  as  given  by  Arthur  W. 
Dow  in  his  book  on  the  subject  is  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  photography. 
While  the  principles  set  forth  therein  are  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the 
artist,  they  may  be  just  as  well  adapted  to  work  in  photography. 

We  are  told  that  “it  is  essential  that  the  space  should  be  cut  by  the  main 
lines.  A  small  spray  in  the  middle  of  a  big  oblong,  or  disconnected  groups  of 
flowers  cannot  be  called  composition ;  all  the  lines  and  areas  must  be  related 
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ne  to  another  by  connections  and 
lacings,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful 
/hole.'’ 

Good  composition  also  demands 
ariety  of  line  and  spacing.  Do  not 
.lace  your  sprays  in  the  exact  centre 
ine  of  your  rectangular  or  square 
pace.  The  main  mass  of  interest 

ihould  be  either  above  the  middle  line 
>r  below  it;  and  the  background  spac- 
ngs  should  so  relate  with  the  object  as 
o  balance  it  well.  There  should  be 
sufficient  variety  in  the  spaces  so  that 
he  result  will  not  be  monotonous. 

Some  years  ago  I  photographed  a 
p-oup  of  oak  trees  that  seemed  to  have 

Iiecorative  possibilities  about  them,  but 
unfortunately  when  the  picture  was 
printed  the  group  lacked  something, 
and  never  held  one’s  interest.  There 
was  something  wrong  with  the  com¬ 
position  and  yet  the  trees  individually 
had  an  interest  that  was  somehow  ap¬ 
pealing. 

It  occurred  to  me  one  day  to  try 
the  “finders”  on  the  print,  perhaps  if 
the  photo  had  any  pictorial  possibili¬ 
ties  the  finder  would  surely  show  them 
to  advantage.  The  dark  lines  on  the 
print  show,  according  to  my  humble 
judgment,  the  various  possibilities  of 
arrangements  in  the  single  photograph. 
Perhaps  other  photographers  might 
find  some  successful  ones  that  I  have 
overlooked.  The  trimming  of  the 
prints  is  a  great  surprise  to  everyone. 


Mr.  Dow’s  hints  on  landscape  com¬ 
position  were  of  considerable  value  to 
me  in  the  landscape  arrangements  here¬ 
with  shown.  In  the  photograph  taken 
trees  of  a  similar  size  and  shape.  There 
subordinate  to  any  particular  one. 

By  trimming  the  print  so  that  one 
of  interest,  we  have  variety  in  the  siz< 


BRA  NCH  BERRIES  W.  S.  R. 

(Panel  Picture) 

in  its  entirety,  there  were  too  many 
is  no  tree  of  special  interest  nor  others 

large  tree  forms  the  main,  dark  mass 
;s  of  the  other  trees  and  subordinate 
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William  S.  Rice 

interest.  The  attention  of  the  eye  now  goes  to  the  most  interesting  part  of! 
the  whole  group  of  trees. 

The  illustration  will  thus  show  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  commonplace 
material  when  the  principles  of  design  are  embodied  in  the  arrangement. 

In  all  our  arrangements  the  placing  of  the  horizon  must  receive  due| 
consideration.  It  should  never  fall  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  picture  but  eitherl 
above  or  below  it,  according  to  the  interest  contained  within  the  space 

A  very  good  exercise  for  the  photographer  who  wishes  to  improve  his] 
compositions  in  landscape  is  to  draw  with  a  ruler  several  4x5  inch  spaces  ! 
We  shall  consider  these  as  spaces  to  be  broken  up  or  subdivided  into  minor 
areas  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  we  can  make  them.  Next  draw  a  vertical  line 
through  the  centre  of  the  first  space,  dividing  the  4x5  space  into  two  equal 
divisions.  Next  draw  a  horizontal  line  through  the  centre  of  the  second  4x5 
space.  This  is  a  very  elementary  idea  of  division  of  space  because  the  minor 
spaces  are  both  alike.  As  we  all  know,  the  laws  of  nature  are  absolute.  Man 
is  under  law,  and,  therefore,  subordinate,  and  so  whatever  he  evolves  is  not 
absolute,  but  possesses  exceptions ;  that  is  to  say,  he  makes  rules,  not  laws. 
This  peculiarity  runs  through  all  his  manifestations  and  so  in  art  he  detests 
too  much  uniformity.  He  likes  order,  but  demands  variety  and  so  the  equal 
division  of  an  area  is  not  all  satisfying  to  him.  Divide  your  original  space 
into  two  unequal  parts  and  note  the  result.  By  enlarging  upon  this  idea,  con- 
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(The  Large  Picture) 
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OAK  TREES 


IV.  S.  R. 


(The  Little  Picture) 


tinue  to  break  up  the  two  spaces  into 
still  other  unequal  spaces  and  you  will 
have  the  key  to  the  mental  pleasure  ex¬ 
cited  by  checks,  such  as  are  found  in 
gentlemen’s  clothing  and  ties,  or  in  the 
plaids  of  the  Scotch  Highlander. 

Suppose  now  that  after  you  have 
divided  your  space  into  pleasing  minor 
spaces  you  consider  the  horizontal  line  (Panel  Picture) 

the  division  between  the  sky  and  land 

and  the  vertical  lines  the  trunks  of  trees.  With  a  few  strokes  of  your  pencil 
you  may  convert  your  lined  space  into  a  simple  landscape.  Study  the  ar¬ 
rangement  until  the  spacings  are  all  harmonious  and  then  when  you  go  out 
to  photograph  a  group  of  trees  try  to  apply  your  principles  of  design  in  your 
sketch  to  the  placing  of  the  real  subject  upon  your  ground  glass,  or  finder. 

I  feel  confident  that  your  subjects  will  take  on  a  new  interest,  even  though 
you  have  at  your  disposal  very  commonplace,  pictorial  material  to  select  from. 
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PRACTICAL  NOTL5  FROM  LONDON 

BY  F.  C.  LAMBERT. 

IT  is  often  easy  enough  to  see,  when  too  late,  what 
one  ought  to  have  done  to  guard  against  an  un¬ 
toward  accident,  so  that  perchance  a  general  word 
of  jvarning  may  not  come  amiss.  Before  employ¬ 
ing  on  a  valued  negative  or  print  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated  any  process  (e.  g.,  intensification),  with 
which  we  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  make  a 
contact  positive  from  such  negative,  or  a  new  nega¬ 
tive  from  such  print.  The  cost  (one  penny  per  quar¬ 
ter-plate)  and  trouble  are  negligible  compared  with 
the  mental  satisfaction  of  being  guarded  against 
possible  accident.  From  such  a  positive  it  is  a 
similarly  easy  step  to  make  a  new  negative.  It  may 
be  urged  with  a  flavoring  of  truth  that  such  a  “re¬ 
peat  negative”  is  not  equal  to  the  original.  But 
with  reasonable  care  the  difference  is,  or  should  be,  negligible. 

It  is  very  commonly  thought  that  for  making  contact  positives  a  specially 
slow  plate  is  essential.  But  this  is  not  the  case— although  where  the  object 
is  to  get  a  contrasty  positive  from  a  comparatively  soft  original,  such  slow 
plates  are  advantageous.  A  few  days  ago  I  made  some  entirely  satisfactory 
(good  gradation)  positives  from  rather  contrasty  negatives,  using  special  rapid 
plates,  speed  200  H.  and  D.,  exposure  7  seconds  to  8  seconds,  at  4  feet  from 
an  ordinary  No.  5  nominal)  Bray’s  gas  burner,  using  the  same  developer  that 
I  generally  use  for  ordinary  camera  exposures.  This  exposure  may  be  reckoned 
to  be  on  the  generous  side,  as  the  original  negative  was  too  contrasty  for 
bromide  printing.  The  resulting  positive,  if  required,  would  yield  a  new  nega¬ 
tive  better  than  the  original  as  regards  bromide  contact  printing  or  enlarging. 

Making  a  negative  from  a  black-and-white  (e.  g.,  bromide  or  engraving) 
original  is  a  quite  easy  matter  if  one  or  two  simple  precautions  are  taken,  viz. : 
The  original  should  be  quite  flat  and  evenly  lighted.  The  exposure  must  be 
long  enough  for  the  white  paper  to  act  on  the  plate,  but  not  long  enough  for 
the  feeble  light  reflected  from  the  black  parts  to  have  an  appreciable  effect. 
Pin  the  original  flat  up  against  a  vertical  wall  near  a  side  window.  Opposite 
the  window  arrange  a  large  sheet  of  white  card  as  a  reflector,  so  as  to  throw 
as  much  window  light  on  to  the  original  as  possible.  Protect  the  lens  from 
direct  window  or  reflector  light  by  an  efficient  hood.  As  an  approximate 
guide  to  exposure,  suppose  the  following  conditions:  January,  eleven  a.  m. 
to  one  p.  m. ;  bright  and  fine;  plate  speed  100  H.  and  D. ;  using  lens  stop 
marked  F.  8  to  copy  same  size  ( i .  e.,  working  as  F.  16),  exposure  about  one- 
half  second. 
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CROSSING  THE  STREAM  W.  Reid 


Demonstrating  single  transfer  carbon  printing  at  the  Camera  Club  the 
other  night,  Mr,.  Millar  suggested  the  plan  of  using  two  similar  density  nega¬ 
tives  side  by  side,  one  with  carbon  tissue,  the  other  with  P.O.P.,  and  printing 
until  the  P.O.P.  had  reached  the  “pretty”  stage,  when,  the  carbon  tissue  would 
be  correctly  exposed.  This  answers  fairly  well  when  one  has  suitable  com¬ 
panion  negatives.  But  I  venture  to  prefer  my  own  method :  A  small  piece 
(*.  strip)  of  P.O.P  is  put  under  the  highest  light  and  next  lower  tone  of 
the  negative  to  be  carbon-printed,  and  a  strip  of  the  same  P.O.P.  put  under  any 
form  of  actinometer  or  “tintometer”  which  may  be  preferred.  Printing  is 
carried  on  till  one  just  sees  a  difference  between  the  highest  and  next  tone. 
The  tintometer  number  is  noted.  Carbon  tissue  is  now  put  under  the  negative, 
and  a  fresh  strip  under  the  “tinter,”  and  the  two  printed  until  the  same  number 
is  reached,  when  the  carbon  tissue  will  be  sufficiently  exposed. 

The  meeting  of  the  “L.  and  P.”  not  long  ago  offers  a  hint  which  many 
other  photographic  societies  might  wisely  follow.  An  informal  gathering  round 
the  table  was  arranged,  the  electric  light  apparatus  removed  from  the  pro¬ 
jective  lantern  and  placed  on  the  table,  and  its  various  parts  expounded  and 
demonstrated  by  all  and  sundry  who  had  any  practical  hints  to  offer.  Questions 
were  cordially  invited  and  details  fully  explained.  The  idea  was  that  any 
member  of  the  society  might  thus  be  able  to  take  over  the  manipulation  of  the 
lantern  at  a  moment’s  notice.  By  this  means  we  might  be  spared  those  weari¬ 
some  waitings,  familiar  to  us  all,  due  to  the  non  or  late  arrival  of  the  usual 
lantern  operator.  In  certain  cases  it  is  convenient  for  the  lecturer  to  be  the 
operator  also.  If  imitation  be  the  sincerest  form  of  admiration,  the  idea  may 
well  be  followed  by  other  societies. 
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At  the  close  of  this  demonstration  or  instruction  Mr.  Haadon  gave  a 
brief  and  highly  interesting  note,  explaining  the  making  of  the  now  familiaij 
carbon  rods,  pointing  out  their  practical  application  in  lantern  work,  and1 
tracing  briefly  their  development  from  the  time  when  Davy  used  about  al 
thousand  zinc-copper  plates,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  charcoal  “carbons.”  Next 
came  retort  carbon  with  its  impurity  drawback.  Then  coke  finely  ground  and 
made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  tar  or  treacle  moulded  into  rods  and  roasted  in 
a  charcoal  bed,  again  treated  with  syrup,  reroasted,  and  so  on,  till  we  get  a 
rod  which  is  practically  non-porus  and  rings  like  a  bar  of  metal.  The  positive 
pole  at  a  temperature  of  about  4,000  degrees  C,  (say  7,200  F.)  gives  the  in¬ 
tenser  light  in  its  crater,  while  the  negative,  pointed  pole  is  500  degrees  C. 
cooler.  Our  aim  is  to  keep  this  constantly  consuming  crater  on  the  axis  of 
the  optical  system.  The  positive  pole  burns  away  about  twice  as  quickly  as 
the  negative  pole. 

The  traveller  in  a  country  whose  language  he  knows  not  is  thrown  back 
upon  gestures  or  making  a  drawing  or  diagram  of  things  about  which  he  wants 
to  “talk.”  Experts  in  these  matters  tell  us  that  picture  language  was  probably 
the  oldest  form  of  writing,  and  that  our  alphabtes  are  derived  from  crude 
drawings  of  these  in  daily  use.  The  fond  mother  proudly  tells  us  that  baby 
“takes  notice”  of  the  nursery  picture  book.  All  these  things  go  to  show  that 
the  universal  and  primitive  language  is  that  which  reaches  the  brain  through 
the  eye  rather  than  the  ear.  The  rapid  and  widespread  appeal  which  the 
cinematograph  made  to  all  classes  and  ages  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Teachers  were  not  slow  to  see  that  by  its  means  the  geography  or  history  lesson 
— previously  irksome,  uphill  work  to  pupil  and  master — could  be  made  not  only 
pleasant,  but  also  more  lasting.  Because  a  thing  seen  is  more  easily  remem¬ 
bered  than  a  thing  heard. 

Probably  by  the  time  this  article  is  in  press  Summer  will  be  well  on 
when  the  trees  have  assumed  their  burden  of  foliage.  It  is  a  very  good  idea 
to  make  several  negatives  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  the  reason 
that  one  has  very  few  tones  to  deal  with  and  consequently  a  pleasing 
picture  is  more  easily  secured.  In  some  respects  an  early  Spring  scene 
closely  resembles  one  in  Autumn  with  the  exception  that  not  quite  so  much 
foliage  is  present.  To  handle  a  landscape  with  great  leafy  masses  cannot  be 
said  to  be  very  simple.  Corot  was  a  master  in  this  respect  but  then  photographs 
are  taken  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  are  devoid  of  color,  thereby  placing  the 
photographer  in  a  very  difficult  position  the  solution  of  which  requires  very 
much  forethought.  The  best  advice  possible  for  anyone  to  follow  is,  “Leave 
out  all  that  does  not  lend  assistance  to  the  picture.”  The  trimming  of  prints 
requires  much  more  judgment  than  is  generally  given  and  I  cannot  impress 
to  strongly  the  necessity  of  a  ruthless  trimming  wherever  it  seems  advisable. 

As  I  said  before,  color  sensitive  or  orthochromatic  plates  cannot  help  a 
crowded  composition,  but  a  judicious  selection  of  the  viewpoint  will  work 
wonders. 

There  is  then  the  question  of  deciding  on  the  time  of  day  most  suitable 
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►r  the  execution  of  one’s  ideas.  I  have  generally  found  the  best  hours  between 
loo  and  n.oo  A.  M.  or  2.30  and  4.30  P.  M.  Quite  naturally  there  are  no 
|ard  and  fast  rules,  but  as  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of 
lie  same  scenes  at  different  times  of  day  much  valuable  information  for 
jiture  use  is  obtained. 

The  lighting  in  landscape  photography  is  almost  as  flexible  as  in  studio 
ork,  the  main  difference  being  that  in  the  former  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for 
I  suitable  lighting. 


DISTORTION  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  LECTURE  BY  CHAPMAN  JONES 

Delivered  Before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  London,  England. 

IAT  is  photographic  distortion?  The  dictionary 
definition  of  distortion — or  the  definition  which  con¬ 
cerns  graphic  forms — is  '‘the  representation  of  a 
visible  object  by  an  image  of  altered  shape.”  This 
is  wide-angled  enough  for  anybody,  but  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  Jones  came  to  grips  with  the  subject  in  his 
interesting  address  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  on  April  1 — an  appropriate  date,  since  he 
bewildered  his  audience  with  a  number  of  optical 
illusions — and  “potted”  the  various  kinds  of  photo¬ 
graphic  distortion  into  four,  namely: — 

1.  Distortion  inherent  in  the  lens. 

2.  Distortion  due  to  the  position  of  the  lens. 

3.  Distortion  inherent  in  the  plate. 

4.  Distortion  due  to  the  position  of  the  plate. 

There  are,  however,  some  miscellaneous  distortion  phenomena  in  pho¬ 
tography,  apart  from  these  fundamental  ones.  There  is  the  case  of  apparent 
distortion  in  the  subject,  as  when  concentric  circles  appear  to  be  a  spiral,  or 
straight  lines  appear  to  be  slanting.  Apart  from  diagrams,  which  are  specially 
drawn  to  create  an  illusion,  there  are  numerous  architectural  and  other  subjects 
which  are  different  from  what  they  seem.  Or,  again,  distortion  may  arise 
from  conditions  existing  between  the  lens  and  the  object,  such  as  currents  of 
hot  air  coming  out  of  chimneys.  Then  distortion  is  sometimes  wilfully 
introduced,  as,  for  example,  in  the  device  of  a  former  Regent  Street  profes¬ 
sional,  who  put  in  front  of  the  sensitive  emulsion  a  glass  plate  with  a  little 
lens-like  projection,  the  object  being  so  to  concentrate  the  light  as  to  diminish 
the  size  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  image,  i.  e.,  the  hands  of  the  sitter. 
Distortion  may  arise,  too,  from  the  expansion  of  the  printing  paper  on  wetting, 
and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  special  directions  as  to  cutting  from  the  sheet. 

But,  to  come  to  fundamentals,  the  distortion  which  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  practically  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  lens.  It  is  this  .curvilinear  or 
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diaphragm  distortion  which  gives  rise  to  the  cushion-shaped  image  of  the  | 
square  object,  and  which  is  markedly  brought  in  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm,  ! 
differing  in  its  character  according  as  to  whether  the  diaphragm  is  placed  in 
front  of  or  behind  the  lens.  The  lines  of  the  square  are  either  pushed  out¬ 
wards  or  drawn  inwards  to  an  increasing  extent  from  the  centre  to  the  margin, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  can  this  defect  be  removed.  For  ordinary  work  with 
lenses  which  are  called  rectilinear  it  may  be  negligible,  but  for  work  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  negative,  and  from  that  to  calculate  distances 
and  draw  plans,  a  higher  degree  of  correction  becomes  imperative.  Even  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  finest  anastigmats  on  the  market,  Mr.  Chapman  I 
Jones  showed  that  the  curvilinear  distortion  was  about  3  or  4  in  1,000,  at  an 
angle  of  35  degrees. 

The  position  of  the  lens  may  also  account  for  distortion,  just  as  one’s  j 
eye  at  a  certain  position  sees  distorted  images  of  one’s  neighbors  in  a  tramcar 
or  of  others’  plates  on  a  dinner  table.  We  are  rarely  conscious  of  this  effect 
in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  our  powers  of  vision,  but  it  instantly  becomes 
noticeable  when  represented  on  the  flat.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  photo¬ 
graph  in  which  the  sitter’s  boots  are  larger  than  his  head.  The  effect  may 
disappear  when  a  different  point  of  view  is  taken,  or  when  the  appearance  of 
solidity  is  restored  by  means  of  the  stereoscope.  The  only  way  to  avoid  it 
in  photographic  practice  is  to  get  sufficiently  far  from  the  object,  and  to  use 
a  lens  of  fair  focal  length. 

Mr,.  Chapman  Jones  then  examined  the  plate,  and  discovered  here  also 
an  inherent  capacity  for  distortion  in  the  fact  of  its  flatness.  He  showed  a 
photograph  of  three  sections  of  cylinders,  all  of  the  same  diameter  in  the 
original,  the  two  outer  ones  being  represented  unduly  large  in  the  image.  One 
might  expect  them  to  be  smaller,  for  the  image  had  a  longer  distance  to 
travel  than  in  the  case  of  the  middle  section;  and  they  would  be  smaller,  as 
he  showed  diagrammatically,  if  the  plate  were  curved,  but  the  plate  was  flat, 
and  therefore  the  images  were  elongated  from  the  lens  axis.  In  a  portrait 
group  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  middle  person  who  is  represented  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  others  being  slightly  broadened  out  in  proportion  as  they  reach 
towards  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  humorously  suggested 
that  if  a  man  wanted  to  appear  of  stouter  build  in  a  photograph  than  he 
actually  was,  he  had  only  to  place  himself  at  the  extremity  of  a  group.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  appears  to  be  no  method  by  which  a  man  may  be  photo¬ 
graphed  thinner  than  he  really  is.  The  point  was  further  pressed  home  by 
a  photograph  of  a  cylinder,  really  higher  than  it  was  wide,  which,  having  been 
taken  at  the  side  of  the  plate,  appeared  wider  than  it  was  high.  He  also  drew 
attention  to  the  flashlight  photographs  at  dinners,  when  the  heads  of  individuals 
at  the  bottom  corners  were  unflatteringly  elongated.  The  remedy,  of  course, 
was  to  take  the  camera  further  back,  or  remove  the  persons  to  a  less  humiliating 
distance. 

The  last  cause  of  distortion  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  was  that 
which  arose  from  the  position  of  the  plate  either  from  its  being  moved  on  its 
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own  plane  or  on  an  axis  in  its  own  plane.  It  was  well  known  that  if  a  plate 
were  tipped  up  in  a  horizontal  axis  on  its  own  plane,  it  made  lines  convergent 
which  should  be  parallel.  The  convergent  lines,  however,  were  not  the  essence 
of  this  kind  of  distortion,  but  only  its  secondary  effect.  If  the  plate  were 
sloped  it  meant  that  whatever  the  focal  length  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
image  was  reduced,  the  scale  of  reproduction  in  the  image  would  be  smaller 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  It  was  sometimes  possible  to  correct  such  dis¬ 
tortion  by  re-copying  on  a  sloping  plate,  or  with  a  sloping  original,.  Workers 
sometimes  sloped  the  plate  for  sufficient  reasons,  but  it  might  be  taken  as 
axiomatic  that  if  the  plate  were  ever  sloped,  or  the  camera  tipped  up  so  that 
the  plate  was  sloped,  in  order  to  facilitate  focusing,  it  tended  to  exaggerate 
this  distortion. 
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BIRD  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PART  II 

?  was  quite  natural  that,  after  having  devoted  many 
years  to  bird  hunting  with  the  camera,  I  should  be¬ 
come  more  ambitious  and  try  my  luck  with  larger  and, 
shall  I  say,  more  interesting  game?  No;  that  would 
indeed  be  disloyal  to  the  birds  that  first  tempted  me 
into  what  was  then  a  virgin  field.  Each  phase  of  the 
sport  has  its  own  particular  virtues  and  attractions, 
its  obstacles  to  overcome  and  sometimes  its  triumphs. 
Perhaps  the  chief  difference  between  bird  and  ani¬ 
mal  work  is  that  with  birds,  especially  the  smaller 
kinds,  the  great  charm  is  in  trying  to  overcome  their 
natural  fear  of  man  in  order  to  gain  if  possible  their 
comparative  if  not  complete  confidence.  No  one  who 
has  not  attempted  this  has  any  idea  how  much  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  even  the  smallest  and  most  common  of  wild 
birds.  On  the  other  hand,  with  animals  there  is  seldom  any  question  of  friend¬ 
ship,  except  in  rare  instances  and  then  usually  only  with  the  smaller  species. 
The  sportsman  mustdbe  content  with  his  joy  in  outwitting  the  keenly  devel¬ 
oped  senses  of  the  ever  hunted,  ’such  as  the  deer,  or  of  those  equally  alert,  the 
hunters,  the  carnivorous,  great  dnd  small.  You  must  match  your  intelligence, 
handicapped  as  it  is  by  the  somewhat  dulled  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  and 
the  almost  dead  sense  of  smell,  against  those  which  have  these  three  senses 
most  keenly  developed,  and  whose  acute  powers  of  reasoning  should  never  be 
despised  by  the  hunter.  It  is,  as  I  have  stated,  difficult  to  say  which  pursuit 
affords  the  greater  pleasure  or  keener  excitement.  Each  is  splendid  and  each 
will  teach  its  many  lessons  to  those  who  will  but  use  their  eyes  intelligently 
and  not  jump  to  conclusions  too  hastily.  Unfortunately  this  fault  of  hastiness 
is  only  too  common,  especially  in  two  kinds  of  people,  those  who  are  too  lazy  to 
make  their  investigations  without  a  sufficient  degree  of  thoroughness,  and  those 
who  by  nature  are  impulsive  and  over-enthusiastic.  By  such  people,  if  they 
have  but  the  suggestion  of  a  theory  on  which  to  work,  all  incidents  and  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  made  to  fit  this  pre-established  theory;  their  eyes  are  blinded 
to  all  else.  Mole-hills  are  turned  into  mountains  and  conclusions  will  be  reached 
which  have  not  the  slightest  foundation.  No  one  has  a  much  better  opportunity 
to  study  wild  animals  in  their  native  state  than  he  who  hunts  with  the  camera. 
Unlike  the  man  who  shoots  and  so  destroys  the  actual  subject  of  his  study, 
the  camera-hunter  is  frequently  forced  to  spend  many,  many  hours  of  en¬ 
forced  inactivity  whilst  in  the  presence  of  the  animals,  waiting,  perhaps,  for 
them  to  come  within  range,  to  reach  a.  place  where  stalking  would  be  possible, 
or  where  the  light  will  be  good — waiting  in  fact  for  any  of  a  dozen  possible 
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lings  to  occur.  It  is  during  such  times  that  the  lessons  are  learnt,  that  the  un- 
cpected  events  take  place.  The  actual  photographing  take  very  little  time, 
at  the  watching  is  never  ended  for  those  who  really  wish  to  observe  and 
:arn. 

“What  sort  of  camera  should  I  use?”  How  often  have  I  been  asked  this 
uestion,  and  yet  it  is  always  equally  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  and  com- 
rehensive  reply,  (i)  What  sort  of  man  or  woman  are  you?  (2)  Where 
re  you  going  to  hunt?  (3)  What  are  the  conditions?  (4)  And  finally,  what 
an  you  afford  for  the  outfit.  These  are  perhaps  the  principal  questions,  and 
he  answers  are  determined  by  further  questioning.  ( 1)  Are  you  lazy  or  pains- 
aking?  If  lazy  and  still  insist  on  hunting  wih  the  camera  (though  in  this  case 
t  would  be  quite  against  my  advice  that  you  should  engage  in  a  task,  or  sport, 
Ihat  depends  so  much  on  energy  and  perserverance)  I  advise  an  ordinary  hand, 
olding  camera,  using  films.  The  pictures  you  will  obtain  won't  be  worth  much 
put  they  will  be  all  you  deserve.  Are  you  painstaking?  Then  we  shall  have 
0  answer  the  other  questions  first.  (2)  If  you  would  hunt  in  the  north,  a 
elephoto  lens  of  moderately  high  power  need  not  be  considered.  If  in  a 
hickly-wooded  country  it  is  also  of  little  or  no  use.  Perhaps  you  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  I  should  deal  with  the  lens  before  speaking  of  the  camera,  but 
mat  is  reasonable,  for  the  camera  must  be  of  type  suited  to  the  lens  or  lenses 
you  expect  to  use.  (3)  Is  weight  an  important  item?  If  it  is,  plates  will  have 
to  be  eliminated  or  practically  so.  Are  you  going  to  work  from  a  horse  or 
from  a  canoe,  from  a  blind  or  by  stalking?  On  the  consideration  of  all  these 
points  depends  the  selection  of  a  proper  outfit.  Generally  speaking,  the  reflex 
type  of  camera  is  almost  a  necessity  when  good  results  are  desired.  Its  size 
must  depend  on  what  you  can  use  under  the  existing  conditions,.  A  four  by 
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five,  or  even  a  quarter  plate  size  when  light  weight  is  called  for.  The  five  by 
seven,  or  the  half  plate,  if  it  can  be  managed.  These  larger  sizes  are  far  morel 
satisfactory,  but  are,  of  course,  more  expensive,  more  bulky  and  much  heavier, 
and  stalking  with  them  is  made  very  much  more  difficult.  The  very  rapid 
lenses,  that  is,  those  working  with  an  aperture  of  F.  4.5,  or  thereabouts,  have ] 
so  little  depth  of  focus  that  it  nearly  always  means  cutting  them  down  to  j 
about  F.6  in  order  to  obtain  even  fair  depth.  So  the  extra  weight  is  being  car¬ 
ried  to  very  little  purpose,  such  as  a  quite  occasional  exposure  under  poor  light 
conditions.  F.  6  is  quite  large  enough  for  most  practical  purposes.  The  new 
types  of  low  and  usually  single-powered  telephoto  lenses  promise  great  things.  I 
They  are  being  changed  so  frequently  that  before  this  appears  in  print  some 
new  device  may  be  invented  which  will  completely  revolutionize  everything. 
The  chief  (and  almost  only)  advantage  possessed  by  these  types  is  that  with 
a  camera  having  only  a  short  draw  (of  bellows)  you  can  use  a  lens  which 
has  approximately  an  equivalent  focus  of  twice  the  length  of  bellows.  Against 
this,  if  they  work  at  an  aperture  of  F.  5  or  6,  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  size,  I 
both  in  diameter  and  length,  which  makes  them  somewhat  cumbersome.  If  I 
you  can  use  a  convertible  lens  of  2  foci,  it  is  advisable,  for  though  the  single 
combination  is  slow  it  often  enables  you  to  obtain  satisfactory  pictures  of  ( 
animals  entirely  out  of  range  for  the  ordinary  short  focus  lens.  But  don’t 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  single  combination  means  double  the  draw  of  j 
bellows  required  for  the  complete  lens.  It  is  well  to  employ  a  lens,  especially 
if  it  be  a  cheap  one,  made  to  cover  a  plate  one  size  larger  than  you  are 
using,  so  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  entire  plate  being  clean  cut.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  lenses  supplied  with  cameras  are  usually  too  slow  for  animal  work,  their 
aperture  being  as  a  rule  about  F.  8.  However,  they  will  do  quite  well  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  but  don’t  forget  that  favorable  conditions  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  except  in  such  countries  as  Africa,  or  in  the  middle  western 
States  of  North  America.  It  is  nearly  always  poor  economy  to  buy  cheap  out¬ 
fits.  They  too  frequently  lead  to  disappointment,  and  when  you  consider  how  ! 
much  a  trip  costs,  is  it  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  very  small  amount 
to  sacrifice  the  entire  results,  when  by  having  a  good  reliable  outfit  you  may  se¬ 
cure  pictures  which  will  pay  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  expenses  of  your  outing? 
Should  you  wish  to  go  in  for  telephoto  work  remember  that  the  positive  lens 
should  be  of  very  great  rapidity,  not  less  than  F.  4.5,  otherwise  the  possibility 
of  instantaneous  exposure  would  be  limited  to  one  or  two  magnifications.  Never 
by  the  two  elements  separately,  but  let  the  manufacturer  supply  you  with  the 
complete  lenses,  positive  and  negative  elements  properly  adjusted.  It  is  essential 
that  the  camera  for  telephoto  work  should  be  very  rigid,  as  the  slightest  vibra¬ 
tion  is  greatly  magnified. 

Before  touching  on  the  practical  use  of  the  camera  there  are  several  details 
to  be  dealt  with — small  ones,  but  nevertheless  important.  Let  the  camera  be 
in  every  way  as  simple  as  possible,  free  from  complicated  adjustments  and  all 
its  parts  easily  accessible  in  case  of  anything  getting  out  of  order.  Let  there 
be  as  little  outside  machinery  as  possible.  Every  projection  offers  a  chance  for 
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trouble;  a  slight  blow,  and  perhaps  the  whole  outfit  may  be  rendered  useless. 
All  parts  should  work  easily  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  One  of  the 
great  objections  to  the  focal  plane  shutter  is  the  noise  it  makes.  The  ideal 
camera  could  be  reflex  with  both  focal  plane  and  lense  shutter,  the  former  for 
very  rapid  work  such  as  birds  in  flight,  and  the  latter  for  slower  exposures 
where  silence  is  all  important.  There  is  at  present  a  reflex  with  a  lens  shutter, 
but  it  unfortunately  does  not  allow  much  variation  of  lenses,  so  that  its  use¬ 
fulness  is  greatly  curtailed.  The  reflex  camera  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  focussing  hood  admits  of  use  from  above  and  from  the  back.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  is  that  it  allows  the  camera  to  be  held  level  with  the  eyes  so  that 
the  immediate  foreground  is  not  shown  in  the  picture.  When  you  are  in  a 
canoe  you  can  operate  this  camera  with  greater  freedom  and  safety  as  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  stand  up  or  even  to  kneel  in  order  to  clear  the  adjacent 
1  water  or  the  canoe  bow  which  so  often  obtrudes  itself  in  such  pictures.  Good 
plate  holders  are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  not  only  must  they  be  abso¬ 
lutely  safe,  and  allow  the  plates  to  be  easily  put  in  and  securely  held  in  place, 
but  they  should  be  fitted  with  a  device  which  precludes  all  possibility  of  double 
exposures,  that  bete  noir,  so  common  when  one  works  under  conditions  of 
keen  excitement  and  haste.  In  saying  that  plate  holders  should  be  loaded 
without  difficulty,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  in  camp  you  have  no 
I  dark  room,  but  usually  a  simple  dark  changing  bag,  which  means  manipula¬ 
tion  by  sense  of  touch  alone,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  any  complications  add 
greatly  to  one’s  troubles.  Many  prefer  to  use  films  instead  of  plates.  There 
is  no  question  at  all  of  the  advantage  the  former  possess  in  point  of  weight 
and  simplicity,  but  the  results  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  when  plates  are  used, 
especially  so  with  the  larger  sizes.  A  five  by  seven  or  half  plate  film  is  very 
!  apt  not  to  lie  flat ;  in  dry  climates  this  is  not  so  noticeable,  but  in  damp,  muggy 
weather  they  are  more  than  likely  to  wrinkle,  which  means  that  with  a  very 
rapid  lens  (i.  e.,  one  that  has  little  depth  of  focus)  parts  of  the  picture  will 
be  sharp  while  other  parts  on  the  same  plane  will  be  entirely  out  of  focus. 
Then  again,  films  are  more  inclined  to  have  scratches.  They  do  not  keep  so 
well,  and  finally,  they  are  not  so  easy  of  manipulation.  Let  me  suggest  that 
a  soft ,  portable  case  be  carried  for  the  camera,  made  of  some  good  strong 
but  light  waterproof  material,  so  that  in  case  of  showers  the  camera  will  not 
suffer.  The  strong,  stiff  travelling  case  may  be  made  of  compressed  paper, 
kept  thoroughly  varnished.  It  is  better  than  leather,  being  lighter,  stronger 
and  more  rigid,  besides  which  it  will  not  become  water-soaked.  Cases  for 
plate  holders  should  be  made  of  the  same  material  but  covered  with  water¬ 
proofed  leather  so  as  to  be  less  noisy.  A  small  case  of  soft  leather  to  hold 
three  plate  holders  will  be  found  very  useful  for  carrying  a  temporary  supply 
while  you  are  actually  stalking. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
outfit  necessary  for  animal  photography,.  Each  person  who  attempts  the 
sport  will,  as  he  advances,  develop  his  own  ideas  on  what  will  best  suit  his 
methods.  What  has  been  said  here  is  simply  a  general  guide  for  those  who 
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are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  so  that  they  may  have  a  basis  on  which  to 
work  when  the  outfit  is  to  be  bought.  It  is  seldom  that  the  dealer  is  able  to 
offer  much  help  in  the  way  of  advice  regarding  any  special  class  of  work.  It 
is,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  him,  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it 
is  for  the  man  who  has  spent  years  at  the  work  to  give  advice  that  will  be  of 
much  real  value.  Experience  is  the  only  trustworthy  teacher,  and  she  is  so  j 
slow  and  usually  so  expensive  that  she  is  likely  to  discourage  those  whose  ; 
heart  is  not  thoroughly  in  the  work  they  wish  to  do. 

I  make  no  mention  of  flashlight  work  because  no  device  that  I  have  yet 
seen  or  made  is  worthy  of  being  recommended. 
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Editorial  Notes 


HE  cover  illustration  for  this  number  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  is  an  unusually  effective  one,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  entitled  “Two  Lambs.” 

OUR  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  figure  picture 
by  Mr.  Harry  A.  Thompson,  an  amateur  of 
Philadelphia  and  editor  of  The  Country 
Gentleman.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  group 
portraiture  by  a  skilful  craftsman. 


T 


$$$$$$ 

HE  editor  gratefully  acknowledges  another 
contribution  of  prints  from  his  French 
friend  and  correspondent,  Mons.  E.  Godry, 
of  Lantheuil,  Pres  Creully  (Calvados).  The  pic¬ 
ture  which  we  reproduce,  herewith,  entitled  “A 
German  student”  is  an  excellent  example  of  amateur  portraiture.  It  was  made 
with  a  Goerz’s  Tele  lens.  The  other  pictures  are  equally  good  but  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  reproduce  more  than  one  in  this  issue.  We  are  happy  to  show 
a  few  prints,  also  this  month,  by  our  old  friend  G.  Watmough  Webster. 

BERNARD  STERLING  writes  as  follows,  concerning  the  Sepia  toning 
method,  described  in  the  April  number  of  The  Photographic  Times: 
“I  discovered,”  he  writes,  “that  if  the  pictures  are  washed  in  hot 
water  instead  of  cold,  after  leaving  them  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  dextrine 
hypo  bath,  they  will  tone  in  fifteen  minutes  or  less. 

“To  avoid  blistering,  the  temperature  of  the  water  should  be  slowly  in¬ 
creased  when  poured  on  the  print.  I  hope  that  this  method  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine.” 

'*  •  ^  •  *  * 

AMONG  painters  it  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  photographic  print  is 
hard  and  devoid  of  “atmosphere,”  a  charge  that  is  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  foundation.  Hence  the  ill-informed  often  try  to  palm  off  a  print 
from  a  fog-defective  negative  as  one  representing  atmospheric  effect,  but  the 
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CHILD  PICTURES 


fraud  is  usually  self-condemning.  It  is  far  better  to  get  the  real  thing  by  select 
ing  such  a  time  of  day  as  that  when  nature  shows  a  little  of  the  genuine  thing 
herself,  viz.:  in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon. 

$$$$$$ 

MOST  workers  who  are  interested  in  foreground  studies  know  from 
experience  that  the  nearer  the  lens  is  to  an  object  the  larger  is  the 
image,  and  the  longer  is  the  required  exposure.  But  comparatively 
few  realize  that  increasing  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  plate  is  equiva- 
lent  to  increasing  the  F.  number  of  the  stop,  and  spreading  the  light  over  a 
greater  area.  In  this  connection  the  following  table  may  be  of  service  in  actual 
work  without  troubling  about  theoretical  considerations.  The  top  line  shows 
the  ratio  of  image  to  object  (linear),  and  the  number  below  this  is  the  conse¬ 
quent  increase  of  exposure,  as  compared  with  a  similar  mid-distance  subject 
Ya  1-3  >4  i  2  3  4 

i  9-16  i  7-9  2^4  4  CyA  9  16  25 

For  instance,  suppose  the  object  is  1-3  natural  size.  Below  1-3  in  the  top  row 
we  find  1  7-9,  which  is  not  far  short  of  2 ;  so  that  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we 
should  double  the  exposure  that  we  estimate  as  normal  for  a  similar  subject 
at,  say,  100  feet  distance.  Of  course,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  assumed 
that  the  near  and  distant  objects  are  closely  comparable  as  regards  color,  and 
equally  well  lighted.  This  point  should  be  noted  carefully,  as  it  often  happens 
that  near  objects  are  shaded  by  other  near  objects. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  EASTMAN 

APROPOS  THE  GOVERNMENT  SUIT 


“What  we  view  as  the  main  points  at  is¬ 
sue  between  our  company  and  the  Gov- 
I  ernment  are  far  from  vital  to  the  continued 
I  success  of  the  company.  They  are  substan¬ 
tially  three:  Operating  our  retail  houses 
independently  of  our  name,  making  of  cer¬ 
tain  stencil  goods  and  our  exclusive  sales 
I  policy. 

“There  has  never  been  any  concealment 
I  as  to  the  ownership  of  our  various  stock 
houses,  and  the  adding  of  our  name  to  their 
I  stationery  and  advertising  matter  will  in 
no  way  affect  them  or  us. 

“We  have  always  fought  the  system  of 
I  making  stencil  goods  and  have,  as  a  rule, 

.  refused  offers  to  do  it.  It  is  a  common 
[  custom  in  every  trade  but  one  which  works 
\  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manu- 
[  facturer.  It  certainly  will  not  hurt  the 
sale  of  the  stencil  goods  referred  to,  which 
f  we  make,  to  put  our  name  upon  them. 

“As  to  our  exclusive  sales  policy,  we  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  position  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  do  not  think  it  illegal  or 
even  unethical,  and  we  know  it  has  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  everyone  concerned, 
even  to  our  competitors.  One  of  the  main 
points  of  this  policy  (respecting  dealers  in 
our  patented  goods  handling  no  other  simi¬ 
lar  goods)  has  been  to  prevent  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  goods  that  are  the  inferior  of 
ours  to  unsuspecting  customers.  How¬ 
ever,  desiring  to  avoid  a  long  and  expen¬ 
sive  litigation,  the  waste  of  time  of  our 
most  important  men,  and  the  unsettling  of 
normal  business  conditions,  we  are  willing 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Government  even 
on  this  point. 

“Although  we  do  not  think  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Bauer  case,  respecting  the  resale  prices  of 
patented  goods  applies  to  our  policy  of 
selling  goods,  we  propose  to  alter  our  terms 
of  sale  to  the  extent  of  extending  dis¬ 
counts  only  to  such  dealers  as  do  not  com¬ 
pete  unfairly.  It  is  not  thought  that  this 
Bauer  decision  gives  license  to  piratical 
dealers  to  cut  prices  so  as  to  drive  out  their 
smaller  competitors,  thus  ruining  them  and 
injuring  us  by  unfair  competition. 

_  “While  in  the  formal  part  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  filed  by  the  Government  there  is  a 
prayer  for  dissolution,  as  is  usual,  I  am 
informed  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  believed  that 
full  compliance  with  the  main  specific  de¬ 
mands  for  changes  of  trade  methods  freely 


offered  by  this  company  will  successfully 
meet  all  criticism  and  satisfy  the  trade  at 
large  and  the  Government. 

“Aside  from  the  economic  principles 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  dissolu¬ 
tion  it  can  clearly  be  shown  that  if  the 
United  States  is  to  keep  its  lead  in  the 
photographic  art  which  it  has  maintained 
for  the  last  twenty  years  and  meet  com¬ 
petition  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the 
co-ordination  of  the  manufacture  of  films, 
plates,  papers  and  cameras  must  be  con¬ 
tinued.  None  except  those  intimately 
familiar  with  the  art  can  realize  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  these  different  articles  as 
to  changes  and  improvements.  Qualities 
in  plates  influence  results  on  paper. 
Changes  in  film  influence  changes  in  cam¬ 
eras,  and  so  on ;  and  no  concern  that  is  un¬ 
able  to  furnish  products  in  all  of  these 
lines,  adapted  one  to  the  other  can  hope 
to  compete  with  the  great  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  are  straining  every  effort 
in  similar  directions.  Color  photography, 
which  has  been  developed  to  a  point  where 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  it  has  been 
possible  for  experts  to  obtain  perfectly 
satisfactory  results,  has  proved  a  com¬ 
mercial  failure.  Only  a  concern  which 
has  on  its  staff  experts  in  all  the  various 
departments  of  the  art  can  hope  to  bring 
this  problem  to  a  satisfactory  solution 
commercially.  By  that  I  mean  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  kodaker, 
who  is  not  technically  expert.  The  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  has  spent  already  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  upon  this 
problem,  and  it  is  partly  the  prospect  in 
this  line  which  led  it  to  expend  over 
$100,000  in  enlarging  its  research  labora¬ 
tory,  which  now  has  on  its  staff  some  of 
the  best  experts  in  the  world.  It  is  only 
a  concern  that  has  a  varied  output  that 
could  get  the  good  out  of  such  a  labora¬ 
tory. 

“The  Government  has  been  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  our  business  ever  since 
October,  1911,  and  has  gone  most  exhaus¬ 
tively  into  the  history  of  the  company 
and  its  methods  since  the  inception  of  the 
business,  and  while  we  do  not  agree  with 
its  view  of  our  sales  policy,  we  realize 
that  there  is  a  chance  for  an  honest  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  upon  any  such  ques¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
Government  has  been  perfectly  fair  in  the 
way  it  has  conducted  the  investigation.” 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 

Kodak  Negative  VlNA  DEL  Mar.  By  Jorge  Allan. 


KODAKING  FROM  AN 
AEROPLANE. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  that  an  image 
of  most  everything  of  interest  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  will  eventually  find  its 
way  through  the  lens  of  a  Kodak. 

Things  of  interest  are  pictured  from 
most  every  side  but  the  top,  and  with 
the  perfecting  of  air  craft  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  the  flying  game, 
the  Kodak  begins  to  show  us  how  the 
landscape  looks  from  the  top  side  as 
well. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first 
person  to  fly  as  a  passenger  on  a  biplane 
in  Chile  was  a  Kodak  enthusiast,  Mr. 
Jorge  Allan  of  Valparaiso,  and  the  neg¬ 
atives  he  secured  on  the  flight  were 
exceptionally  fine. 

The  illustration  above,  from  one  of 
Mr.  Allan’s  Kodak  negatives,  isabirds- 
eye  view  of  Vina  del  Mar,  one  of  Val¬ 
paraiso’s  suburbs,  and  shows  a  very 
good  silhouette  of  the  aviator,  Mr. 
Paillette,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  his 
machine.  The  negatives  were  made  at 


an  altitude  of  from  200  to  300  metres, 
flying  at  the  speed  of  60  kilometres  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Allan  was  compelled  to  get  outj 
of  his  seat  behind  Mr.  Paillette  in  order 
to  make  the  exposures.  We  would  not 
advise  this  sort  of  picture  making  trip 
for  the  amateur,  but  have  no  hesitancy! 
in  recommending  that  you  “Take  a 
Kodak  with  you”  if  you  fly. 

TWO  CAMERAS  IN  ONE 

Of  course  it  isn’t  practical  for  you  to 
carry  two  cameras  about  with  you  all 
the  time,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for 
an  emergency  when  it  arises,  but  it  is 
quite  practical  for  you  to  carry  with 
you  the  means  of  making  two  cameras 
of  one — of  making  your  Kodak  equal 
to  a  camera  of  much  longer  focus. 

The  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  ac¬ 
complishes  this  result.  It  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  carried  in 
your  pocket  at  all  times  and  slipped 
over  the  lens  when  you  wish  to  photo¬ 
graph  objects  at  shorter  range  than  is 
possible  with  the  regular  equipment. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


And  why  do  you  want  things  at 
horter  range?  Because  small  objects 
|  re  larger  in  the  picture  when  you  get 
earer  to  them  with  the  Kodak.  Head 
1  nd  shoulder  portraits  are  only  made  by 
aving  the  Kodak  close  enough  to  the 
abject  to  include  only  the  head  and 
I  moulders  in  the  range  of  the  lens,  and  to 
||  ave  the  Kodak  this  close  to  the  subject 
nd  still  obtain  a  sharply  focused  nega- 
ive,  the  Portrait  Attachment  must  be 
sed. 

1  The  regular  equipments  of  Kodaks 
nd  Brownies  do  not  permit  of  their 
being  used  at  a  closer  range  than  six 
eet,  but  with  a  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
nent,  fixed  focus  Kodaks  and  Brownies 
ire  in  focus  at  feet  from  the  object, 
vhile  with  the  focusing  type,  one  may 
vork  as  close  as  2  ft.,  8  ins. 

You  can  readily  see  the  possibilities 
)f  working  at  such  close  range.  Not 
Dnly  portraits  of  the  folks  at  home, 
your  favorite  dog  or  cat,  chickens  or 
birds,  but  animals  at  close  range  in 
their  cages  at  the  Zoo,  wild  or  cultiva¬ 
ted  flowers  in  the  woods  or  parks,  in 
fact  a  picture  of  anything  that  shows  to 
better  advantage  at  short  range  is  a 
subject  for  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attach¬ 
ment. 

Go  on  a  vacation  without  one  and 
you  will  miss  some  of  the  best  of  pic¬ 
ture  material,  and  a  good  close  range 
picture  of  a  basket  of  fish  or  portraits 
of  individual  members  of  your  party  in 
outing  costume  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  fifty  cents  spent  for  the  Por¬ 
trait  Attachment. 


A  VACATION 

SUGGESTION. 

There  are  two  decided  advantages  in 
the  use  of  Kodak  Velvet  Green  Paper 
and  Post  Cards,  on  your  vacation. 
First,  many  of  you  take  your  vacations 
in  the  woods,  or  at  least  away  from  the 
city,  where  you  have  none  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  electricity  and  gas  for 
printing.  Kodak  Velvet  Green  Paper 
prints  by  daylight  and  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  light  which  is  readily  impro¬ 
vised,  by  using  a  few  sheets  of  orange 
paper.  Velox  is  best  printed  by  artifi¬ 
cial  light,  but  Velvet  Green  really 
requires  daylight,  because  it  prints  so 
very  much  slower. 

After  the  printing  the  manipulation 
is  practically  the  same  as  for  Velox, 
using  the  Velox  chemicals,  with  which 
most  every  amateur  is  familiar. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  of  ob¬ 
taining  rich  green  prints  with  an  in¬ 
describable  ‘‘atmosphere”  of  nature 
itself.  For  landscapes,  marines,  and  in 
fact  nearly  all  outdoor  vacation  nega¬ 
tives,  the  effects  secured  with  Kodak 
Velvet  Green  Paper  are  most  realistic 
and  pleasing,  and  place  the  scenes  of 
your  vacation  before  the  friends  at 
home,  in  a  new  and  novel  form  of  print 
or  post  card.  It  is  the  simple  Kodak 
method  of  securing  results  which  here¬ 
tofore  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  the 
laborious  carbon  process. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  Paper  is  made 
in  Single  and  Double  Weight  and  Post 
Cards,  and  is  sold  by  all  dealers,  at 
Velox  prices. 


COLOR  THE  PRINT  OR  LANTERN  SLIDE  WITH  VELOX  TRANSPARENT 

WATER  COLOR  STAMPS. 


Book  of  twelve  colors  with  full  instructions, 

(2) 


25  cents. 
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TELL  A  STORY. 


Everyone  enjoys  a  good  picture 
story,  and  we  have  a  suggestion  to 
offer  that  wi II  add  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  your  vacation  picture  mak¬ 
ing  and  will  also  help  you  entertain 
your  friends  during  the  long  evenings 
of  the  coming  winter. 

The  suggestion  is  very  easy  to  follow 
and  we  feel  sure  you  will  have  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by 
human  interest  in  a  picture,  when  you 
have  tried  the  plan. 

It  is  simply  to  make  a  connected 
picture  story  of  your  vacation  or  some 
of  your  summer  outings,  following  the 
thread  of  your  story  with  pictures,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  way  the 
motion  picture  man  tells  his  story  with¬ 
out  words. 

Then  when  the  vacation  has  come  to 


an  end,  make  a  complete  set  of  Velo: 
Lantern  Slides  from  your  negatives,  s< 
that  you  can  live  over  the  good  time 
of  vacation  days,  in  “Kodiopticoi 
Evenings”  at  home. 

Begin  your  story  with  a  picture  o 
the  preparation  for  your  outing— some 
thing  to  anticipate  the  good  times  t( 
follow — then  a  picture  of  the  real  start  I 
and  follow  with  interesting  incidents  o 
the  trip  that  will  tell  their  own  story! 
Make  the  pictures  with  this  object  ir! 
view,  and  they  will  be  doubly  interest¬ 
ing. 

Velox  Lantern  Slides  are  as  easy  tc| 
make  as  Velox  prints,  and  are  as  readily 
colored  with  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps, 
while  anyone  can  operate  the  Kodiopti- 
con.  The  pictures,  when  thrown  on  a 
screen,  are  large  and  clear,  and  a  whole 
houseful  of  friends  can  enjoy  your  good 
times  with  you. 


Single  out  the  Choice  Flowers  with  a 

KODAK  PORTRAIT  ATTACHMENT. 

(3) 


Kodak  Negative  made  without  Portrait  Attachment. 


Kodak  Negative  made  with  Portrait  Attachment. 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


|  HOW  TO  TELL  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
CAMERA  FOG  AND  DARK  ROOM  FOG 

As  this  matter  is  of  great  practical  im- 
'  portance  in  more  ways  than  one,  I  may 
'  point  out  that  when  a  plate  is  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  dark-room  lamp  usually 
•  all  parts  of  the  plate  are  equally  affected, 
but  when  the  plate  is  in  the  camera  its 
edges  are  protected  from  light  by  the 
rebate  of  the  dark-slide  or  plate-sheath. 
If,  then,  the  edges  of  the  plate  are  fog-free, 
we  may  conclude  that  fogging  took  place 
in  the  camera,  but  if  the  edges  are  fogged 
probably  the  mischief  is  due  to  the  dark 
room;  but  it  is  on  the  cards  that  the  plate 
was  fogged  before  it  was  exposed  to  any 
dark  room  or  camera  light. 

F.  C.  Lambert. 

4*  4-  4- 

A  SERVICEABLE  POSTCARD  ALBUM 

Many  of  the  postcard  albums  on  the 
market  are  not  made  to  stand  hard  usage. 
I  think  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  serviceable  albums  ever  made. 

Having  a  few  No.  4  Times  Albums  on 
hand  I  converted  one  into  a  postcard  al¬ 
bum,  and  it  will  outwear  any  other.  The 
binding  is  substantial  and  the  leaves  extra 
heavy  and  tough.  First  cut  a  sheet  io  x  12 
for  a  pattern  or  stencil  the  same  as  a  sheet 
in  a  postcard  album,  or  you  can  use  a  sheet 
out  of  an  old  postcard  album.  Use  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  and  cut  slits  same  as 
in  the  postcard  albums.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  cut  any  paper  out.  Only  cut  slits  in  the 
paper  and  it  will  hold  the  cards  even  firmer 
than  those  cut  out  with  a  die.  One  page 
of  these  albums  holds  three  cards.  I  would 
advise  anyone  to  invest  in  one  of  these 
substantial  albums. 

J.  J.  Harman, 
Ford  City,  Pa. 


COLOR- SENSITIVE  PLATES 

The  lapid  development  of  tree  foliage 
has  stimulated  many  workers  to  go  into 
the  country  with  the  camera.  In  these 
days  I  need  hardly  tell  the  worker  that  a 
color-sensitive  plate  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  if  he  is  to  get  anything  like  a  natural 
rendering  of  the  suggestion  of  the  light 
and  bright  greens.  But  it  still  does  seem 
necessary  to  point  out  to  him  that  when 
developing  these  color-sensitive  plates  their 
virtues  will  be  obscured  by  anything  like 
over  development.  Those  whose  experi¬ 
ence  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
ordinary  plate  probably  have  acquired  the 
very  general  habit  of  over  development. 
The  result  of  this  fault  in  most  cases  has 
been  overshadowed  by  the  more  grievous 
error  of  false  color  rendering;  but  when 
this  is  rectified  (or  nearly  so)  by  the  use 
of  a  color-sensitive  plate,  then  the  un¬ 
desirable  consequences  of  over  develop¬ 
ment  are  the  more  easily  revealed.  There 
is  yet  another  reason  why  over  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  fault  to  be  avoided,  viz. :  it  is 
easier  and  safer  to  intensify  an  under 
developed  negative  than  it  is  to  reduce  one 
that  has  been  over  developed.  And  once 
again,  if  we  intensify — by  certain  methods 
— it  is  an  easy  matter  to  restore  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  its  original  condition  if  it  be  so 
desired,  but  a  corresponding  process  can¬ 
not  be  undertaken  in  the  case  of  a  reduced 
negative. 

F.  C.  Lambert. 

4- 

The  Professional  Cyko  Pointer  is  a  very 
useful  manual  for  the  professional  pho¬ 
tographer.  It  is  published  by  the  Ansco 
Company,  and  can  be  obtained  by  any 
professional  photographer  on  application. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  price  lists,  formulas,  etc. 
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KODAK  ADVERTISING 
COMPETITION 

$3,000.22 

IN 

CASH  PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES  TO  BE  USED  IN  ILLUSTRATING 

KODAK  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Write  for  Circular  giving  details. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


|  Among  the  Camera  Clubs  | 

[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning-  their  clubs.— The  Editors.1 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  CONVENTION 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  “Daddy”  Lively,  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  practical  studio  at  the 
Kansas  City  Convention  of  the  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Association  of  America : 

“To  Photographers: 

“The  educational  feature  of  the  National 
Convention  that  is  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  July  21st  to  26th,  will  be  a  practical 
studio  in  actual  operation.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  fully  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  best  apparatus,  and  a  continuous 
demonstration  will  be  conducted  by  various 
competent  workmen  selected  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

“The  Ladies’  Federation  has  been  re¬ 
quested  to  select  lady  reception  roomists 
of  national  reputation  who  will  give  their 
best  methods  of  handling  patrons  from 
their  entrance  into  the  studio  until  their 
departure. 

“All  photographic  conventions  that  have 
been  held  during  the  past  years,  or  at 
least  since  the  fraternal  movement  was  in¬ 
augurated  of  helping  each  other,  have  been 
striving  to  excel  the  previous  convention. 

“There  isn’t  the  least  doubt  that  the  best 
and  most  approved  way  of  educating  is 
through  practical  demonstration.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  thought  our  president  is  responsible 
for  the  novel  idea  of  erecting  a  studio 
within  the  convention  hall  and  have  it  in 
actual  operation. 

“No  one  can  for  a  moment  question  the 
great  good  from  an  educational  standpoint 
that  it  will  accomplish  for  those  in  need 
of  help  in  any  department.  Every  man  or 
woman  in  the  photographic  profession 
should  be  identified  not  only  with  his  or 
her  State  association  and  attend  the  con¬ 
ventions  held  by  it,  but  they  should  become 
a  member  of  the  National  body  and  secure 
the  great  advantage  that  is  to  be  gotten  by 


a  regular  yearly  attendance  upon  its  con¬ 
ventions. 

“The  Executive  Board  have  gone  to  a 
great  expense  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  make  this  the  banner  convention  of  all 
previous  ones,  and  the  vast  amount  of  new 
information  that  will  be  imparted  prac¬ 
tically  will  more  than  repay  any  one  for 
the  time  and  expense  incurred  in  making 
the  trip  to  Kansas  City.” 

*  *  * 

OFFICIAL  PROGRAM  OF  KANSAS  CITY 
CONVENTION 

Monday,  July  21st,  1913. — 1.30  p.  m.,  first 
session  of  Congress  of  Photography;  3.00 
p.  m.,  opening  business  session :  address  of 
welcome,  response,  introduction  of  studio 
staff  and  officers  of  State  Associations ; 
4.00  p.  m.,  opening  of  studio ;  8  p.  m., 
officers’  reception  at  Baltimore  Hotel. 

Tuesday,  July  22nd,  8.00  a.  m.,  adjourned 
session  of  congress ;  10.00  a.  m.,  business 
session;  10.30  a.  m.,  lecture,  Frank  Jewell 
Raymond ;  1  to  5  p.  m.,  studio  open  in  all 
departments ;  3.00  p.  m.,  auto  ride  for 
ladies,  given  by  Kansas  City  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Association ;  8  p.  m.,  illustrated 
table  under  the  auspices  of  Commercial 
Federation. 

Wednesday,  July  23rd — 8.30  a.  m.  break¬ 
fast  for  the  ladies,  given  by  Miss  Reineke 
at  her  studio;  9.00  a.  m.,  session  of  con¬ 
gress  —  Demonstration  for  Commercial 
Federation  in  studio;  10.30  a.  m„  business 
session ;  1  to  4  p.  m.,  studio  open  in  all 
departments;  4.00  p.  m.,  session  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Federation;  4.00  p.  m.,  meeting  of 
State  associations  at  their  various  head¬ 
quarters.  Wednesday  evening  at  Electric 
Park  guests  of  Kansas  City  Photographers 
Association. 

Thursday,  July  24th— 8.45  a.  m.,  studio 
open;  11.00  a.  m.,  business  meeting;  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  and  evening  open  to  public; 
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Make  the  most  of  vacation  pleasures — develop 
your  films  on  the  spot  with  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

No  fuss  or  bother — gives  better  quality  in  your 
negatives — adds  zest  to  the  good  times. 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


3.00  p.  m.,  auto  ride  for  ladies,  given  by 
Kansas  City  Photographers'  Association ; 
8.00  p.  m.,  Miss  M.  Beryl  Buckley,  will 
present  her  own  interpretation  of  F. 
Marion  Crawfords  “In  the  Palace  of  the 
King,”  under  the  auspices  of  Women’s 
Federation. 

Friday,  July  25th — 8  to  10  a.  m.,  studio 
open ;  10.00  a.  m.,  business  meeting,  election 
of  officers,  selection  of  next  place  of  meet¬ 
ing,  etc.  Friday  afternoon  given  over  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  Studio  open 
all  afternoon ;  2.00  p.  m.,  business  meet¬ 
ing,  Women’s  Federation,  business  meet¬ 
ing,  Commercial  Federation ;  3.00  p.  m., 
auto  ride  for  ladies  given  by  Kansas  City 
Photographers’  Association ;  8.00  p.  m., 

lecture — “The  Profit  Side  of  Photography 
and  Studio  Organization,”  J.  C.  Abel. 

Saturday,  July  26th — 10.00  a.  m.,  closing 
session.  Unfinished  business  only.  Ad¬ 
journment. 

*  *  * 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

Mr.  V.  A.  Dominguez,  of  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  C.  A.,  has  enrolled  at  the 
I.  C.  P.  for  a  complete  course  in  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Scott  and  Miss  Blanche 
Skinner,  instructors  at  the  I.  C.  P.  were 
married  on  the  3rd  of  this  month  and  left 
for  an  extended  trip  through  the  Western 
States.  They  will  locate  at  Nome,  Alaska, 
where  Mr.  Scott  will  conduct  a  studio  for 
Lomen  Brothers.  The  positions  on  the 
faculty  vacated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
will  be  filled  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel 
Latshaw,  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Colt,  who  has  been  employed 
in  a  studio  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  the  past 
few  months  has  returned  to  the  college 
to  finish  his  course. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Beattie,  demonstrator  for  the 
Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  spent  a  day  at  the 
college  last  month.  Also,  Mr.  Geo.  Ep- 
pert,  of  the  Hammer  Co.,  called  and  gave 
the  students  an  interesting  talk. 

We  received  pleasant  visits  last  month 
from  former  students  W.  F.  Selle,  1910, 


Fred  Hulstrand,  1910,  Chas.  Merkel,  1908, 
Paul  Navarro,  1908,  and  former  instructor 
Theodore  Howe. 

Mr.  Fred  Mahler,  of  Carlsbad,  Bohemia, 
Austria,  enrolled  last  month  for  the  photo¬ 
engraving  and  three  color  course. 

The  prizes  at  the  June  contest  of  the 
College  Camera  Club  were  won  by  Messrs. 
Broeker,  Bolen  and  Holzmueller. 

jft  jjx 

THE  LONDON  SALON  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography  will 
hold  its  International  Exhibition  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters, 
at  5  A,  Pall  Mall,  East,  London,  from  the 
6th  of  September  to  the  18th  of  October, 
inclusive.  The  last  day  for  receiving  pic¬ 
tures  by  the  Salon  Agents,  Messrs.  Bradley 
&  Co.,  81  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
London,  W.,  is  Wednesday,  August  20th. 
The  Editors  of  The  Photographic  Times 
have  a  few  of  the  application  forms,  entry 
blanks,  and  conditions  of  entry,  which 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  readers  of 
The  Photographic  Times. 

*  *  * 

THE  ANSCO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONTEST 

The  Ansco  Photographic  Contest  can 
not  proceed,  as  at  first  announced,  because 
the  Post  Office  department  ruled  that  the 
Contest,  strictly  interpreted,  came  within 
the  scope  of  the  postal  lottery  laws.  In 
compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  the  contest  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  Ansco  Company,  much  to 
their  regret.  But,  in  order  to  keep  faith 
with  prospective  contestants,  and  at  the 
same  time  conform  to  the  very  strict  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  postal  officials,  the  Ansco 
Company  have  outlined  a  plan  whereby 
they  will  buy  twenty-four  acceptable  pho¬ 
tographs,  appropriating  the  same  sums  as 
offered  in  the  Prize  Contest  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  $200.00  will  be  paid  for  the  one 
picture  that  best  suits  their  needs,  while 
other  pictures  will  be  bought  at  prices 
ranging  from  $150.00  to  $10.00.  A  circular 
completely  describing  this  modified  plan  has 
been  mailed  broadcast,  but  anyone  not 
receiving  it  can  obtain  one  by  addressing 
Department  X,  Ansco  Co.,  Binghampton, 
N.  Y. 
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SEED 


The  most  successful  portraits  are 
those  in  which  the  character  of  the 
subject,  in  constantly  changing  ex= 
pressions,  is  caught  by  the  short 
exposure  and  fast  plate — provided  the 
resulting  negatives  are  of  good  quality. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  Plates  may  be 
exposed  under  a  fast  light  without  the 
loss  of  delicate  gradations,  snappy 
catch  lights  and  soft  tonal  quality. 

It's  Seed  quality  with  increased  speed  at  the  same  price 
as  other  Seed  Plates. 

SEED  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 


Photographic  Reviews 


Ingento  Photo-News  for  May,  published 
by  the  enterprising  corporation  of  Burke 
&  James,  of  Chicago,  constitutes  a  first 
number  of  the  second  volume,  and  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  issue.  It  contains : 
“Adventures  with  an  ‘Alpine’  Camera,” 
“Serious  Work  with  a  Hand  Camera,”  “A 
Method  of  Copying”  and  “Making  a  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Camera  Pay,”  besides  various 
other  articles  of  great  practical  value. 

❖  *  ❖ 

Portrait  for  May,  which  is  the  first 
number  of  the  fifth  volume  of  this  progres¬ 
sive  little  publication  “devoted  to  art  in 
portraiture  and  profit  in  photography,” 
contains  an  important  article  entitled; 
“Eight  Hour  Service,”  by  S.  W.  White- 
man.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  practical  pho¬ 
tographer. 

The  cover  portrait  and  “Hall  of  Fame” 
contribution  in  this  number  is  Walter 
Keyser  Bachrach’s,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  the  number  contains  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Bachrach’s  successful  career. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Knowledge  there 
is  a  reference  to  some  achievements  by 
photography  that  makes  one  pinch  oneself 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  thing 
is  not  a  dream.  This  has  reference  to  the 
wonderful  work  of  Mr.  C.  T.  R.  Wilson  in 
rendering  visible  the  paths  of  ionizing 
radiations.  When  Rontgen  or  X-Rays,  or 
rays  from  radio-active  substances  (radium, 
etc.),  pass  through  the  air  they  cause  the 
minute  particles  of  air  to  become  electri¬ 
fied,  and  these  so  charged  particles  form 


nuclei  as  it  were  upon  which  minute 
particles  of  water  are  readily  deposited 
when  the  air  is  “saturated”  with  moisture. 
Thus  the  path  of  these  rays  is  marked  by 
a  trail  which  we  may  crudely  compare  to 
the  trail  of  a  shooting  star.  By  means  of 
an  electric  spark  at  the  right  moment  the 
train  of  the  above  rays  can  be  recorded 
by  the  photographic  plate.  By  such  means 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  path  of  the 
Alpha  ray  is  straight  until  it  nears  its  end, 
while  the  Beta  rays — produced  by  X-Rays 
striking  certain  substances — is  irregular. 
The  writer  truly  says,  “It  is  indeed  wonder¬ 
ful  that  the  actual  paths  of  single  particles, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  a  million 
million  million  in  one  cubic  centimeter, 
can  be  made  visible  and  recorded  on  a 
photographic  plate.” 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  above  figures 
and  all  they  imply  may  not  be  fully  realized. 
If  we  measure  the  head  of  an  ordinary 
small  size  pin  we  shall  find  that  is  is  about 
1/16  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thus  we 
may  say  that  a  cubical  box  measuring  I 
inch  in  each  of  its  three  dimensions  would 
hold  about  4,000  such  pins’  heads.  So  a 
similar  box  with  6  inch  sides  would  hold 
about  one  million  pins’  heads.  A  million 
such  boxes  arranged  as  a  cubical  block 
would  give  us  a  cube  of  50-foot  sides,  and 
contain  a  million  million  pins’  heads.  So 
that  a  million  million  million  pins’  heads 
would  require  a  box  with  sides  something 
over  a  mile  long.  Now  imagine  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  and  that  this  big  box  and 
its  contents  shrank  up  until  the  box  sides 
were  rather  less  than  half  an  inch,  what 
would  be  the  size  of  the  proportionally 
reduced  pins’  heads  now? 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Photographer 

Jantetp  and  JTigurp  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs. 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de, 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 

Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A  Method  of  Spotting 


■ 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  hook  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  oi 


$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


Goerz’s  new  Catalogue  of  Lenses,  Cam¬ 
eras  and  Binoculars,  should  be  in  the  hands 
I  of  every  practical  photographer,  whether 
amateur  or  professional.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  contains  full  particulars 


concerning  their  standard  goods,  prices  and 
other  valuable  information.  It  will  be 
sent  to  any  reader  of  The  Photographic 
Times  on  application.  Apply  to  the  C.  P. 
Goerz  American  Optical  Co.,  at  317  E. 
34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Velox  Water  Color  Stamp  outfit 
furnishes  all  the  necessary  materials  for 
making  beautifully  colored  photographs. 
It  supplies  a  method  within  the  reach  of 
every  amateur,  as  well  as  every  amateurs’ 
purse. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Ilex  Shutter,  made  by  the  Ilex 
Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  achiev¬ 
ing  great  popularity.  This  shutter  does 
away  with  air-retarding  valves,  and  when 
fitted  to  an  Astigmat  lens,  makes  a  com¬ 
bination  ideal  for  picture  taking. 


The  Ansco  Company  is  sending  out  an 
attractively  printed  poster  describing  four 
new  Ansco  products,  which  will  increase 
sales  for  Ansco  dealers.  Every  photo¬ 
graphic  dealer  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
poster,  which  will  be  mailed  to  them  on 
application  to  the  Ansco  Company  general 
offices.  Binghamton,  New  York. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Burke  &  James,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounce  a  full  line  of  “Cub”  cameras,  now 
ready  for  delivery.  These  cameras  are 
sure  to  prove  wonderfully  popular  with 
the  young  people.  They  are  built  entirely 
of  wood  and  metal,  and  are  strong  and 
durable.  All  “Cub”  cameras  have  two 
view-finders  and  two  tripod  sockets.  The 
selling  price  is  moderate. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Seneca  Scout  Camera  claims  to  be 
the  ligthest  roll  film  camera  on  the  market, 
and  is  just  the  camera  for  a  boy  or  girl 
for  the  approaching  vacations.  It  is  a 
good  camera  for  anyone  who  wants  a 
strong  knock-about  camera  for  vacation 
work.  The  No.  2  takes  pictures  2}/^  x  3%, 
and  costs  only  $2.00.  The  No.  2A  makes 
pictures  2j£x4j4,  and  sells  for  $3.00.  We 
recommend  our  readers  to  write  for  the 
complete  hand-book  of  Seneca  Cameras, 
which  describes  these  popular  cameras,  as 
well  as  the  other  styles  and  sizes.  Address 
your  letters  to  Department  D.,  Seneca  Cam¬ 
era  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Berlin  Aniline  Works  have  in 
preparation  a  new  edition  of  the  “Agfa 
Book  of  Photographic  Formulae.”  This 
book  has  now  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  last  word  on  photographic  de¬ 
velopers,  as  it  contains  makers’  formulae 
for  all  brands  of  plates,  films  and  papers, 
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ILEX 


*  .V  -  -  \  ‘  i  .  '  ■■  -  : 

■ 


“IDEAL” 

THAT’S  what  every  user  of 
ILEX  Shutters  and  ILEX 
Anastigmats  says.  Our 
object  is  QUALITY.  Try  one  of 
our  Anastigmats  334x5%,  F  6.3, 
mounted  in  our  universal  auto¬ 
matic  shutter,  working  to  tto 
part  of  a  second. 

$25.00 

ILEX — the  shutters  that 
do  away  with  air  retard¬ 
ing  devices. 

Our  wheel  arrangement  abso¬ 
lutely  assures  every  exposure 
of  a  set  speed  exactly  alike. 
ILEX  Anastigmats  cover  anastigmatically  sharp  at  F  6.3, — one  size  larger  plate  than  it  is 
listed  at.  C,Hardly  believeable,  BUT  WE  GUARANTEE  IT  and  agree  to  refund  your 
money  if  not  satisfied  in  ten  days. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog.  All  dealers  will  supply  you. 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  Shutter  that  uses  dust  and  moisture-proof  wheels  for  retarding  thespeeds. 

Use  an  ILEX  and  avoid  Shutter  troubles. 


SIP 

i 


KOEHLERS 
CAMERA 
& EXCHANGE 

7  EAST  14th  ST.,  N.  Y. 

New  York’s  Largest  Photographic  Store 
CARRY  IN  STOCK 

KODAKS,  GRAFLEX,  REFLEX 
and  all  MAKES  OF  CAMERAS 

High-Grade  Anastigmat  Lenses  in  al  I  sizes 

Also  fine  imported  Cameras,  and  will 
take  your  old  Lens  or  Camera  in  ex¬ 
change  toward  any  new  article,  also  have 
several  thousand  bargains  on  hand. 

Send  for  the 

New  Bargain  List  No.  249 

It  is  the  best  you  ever  saw 


Photography  of 
To-day 


A  Popular  Account  of  the  Origin,  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Latest  Discoveries  in  the 
Photographer’s  Art,  Told  in 
Non-Technical  Language 

By 

H.  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

With  54  Illustrations  and  Diagrams 
PRICE,  $1.50  POSTAGE,  15c. 

The  Photographic  Times  Pub. 
Association 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 
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besides  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  latest 
developing  agents. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Canadian  photographers,  amateur  and 
professional,  are  requested  to  write  Messrs. 
Hupfeld,  Ludecking  &  Co.,  3  St.  Helen  St., 
Montreal,  for  particulars  regarding  the 
“Agfa”  products. 

Messrs.  Hupfeld,  Ludecking  &  Co.  are 
the  Canadian  agents  for  all  “Agfa”  pho¬ 
tographic  chemicals. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

ANSCO  FILMS  DO  NOT  AGE  UNTIL  LONG  AFTER 
EXPIRATION  OF  GUARANTEE 

Under  almost  any  climatic  conditions, 
Ansco  Film  will  keep  in  good  condition 
during  the  time  for  which  they  are  guar¬ 
anteed.  They  will  last  almost  as  long  as 
dry  plate  if  proper  care  is  taken  of  them. 
In  fact,  the  records  tell  of  Ansco  Films 
that  heve  developed  perfectly  two,  three 
and  four  years  after  expiration  of  guar¬ 
antee.  While  these  are  exceptional  in¬ 
stances,  they  offer  a  good  proof  of  the 
extreme  care  and  high  quality  materials 
that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  Ansco 
Film. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

TWO  GOOD  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  USE 
CYKO  PAPER 

Cyko  has  latitude.  We  will  explain 
what  this  means:  No  one,  not  even  an 
expert,  can,  by  looking  at  a  negative,  de¬ 
termine  exactly  how  long  to  print  it  (ex¬ 
pose  it)  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  picture. 
With  Cyko,  if  the  right  time  is  20  seconds 
and  you  happen  to  give  it  15,  the  print 
will  still  be  good.  It  will  take  a  little 
longer  to  develop  and  that’s  all.  With  any 
other  paper  the  print  will  be  poor  because 
if  you  force  the  development  it  will  fog — 
the  print  will  be  gray — flat — without  detail 
and  lifeless. 

Cyko  has  tone  gradation.  Almost  every 
negative  has  thin  parts — almost  clear  glass 
at  times  (under  exposed  shadows)  and 
dense  portions  (full  exposed  high-lights). 
With  other  papers  the  resulting  print  will 
consist  of  burnt  black  paper  on  one  side 
and  chalky  white  on  the  other.  With  Cyko 
the  shadows  will  be  there,  to  be  sure,  but 
full  of  transparency,  allowing  the  details 


to  show  in  a  low  tone.  The  high-lights 
will  also  be  there,  full  of  middle  tints  and 
detail.  In  other  words,  the  lights  and 
shadows  blend  so  harmoniously  through 
such  soft  progressive  gradation  of  tones 
that  there  is  no  strong  dividing  line. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  HANDY  COLOR  OUTFIT 

The  most  convenient,  inexpensive  and 
complete  outfit  for  the  coloring  of  prints 
and  lantern  slides  is  the  Velox  Water 
Color  Outfit.  The  outfit  includes  a  set  of 
excellent  camel’s  hair  brushes,  artist’s  mix¬ 
ing  pallette  and  book  of  Velox  Trans¬ 
parent  Water  Color  Stamps,  containing 
twelve  colors  and  full  instructions  for 
their  use.  Prints  and  postcards  are  made 
very  attractive  by  the  addition  of  a  bit  of 
color,  and  we  know  of  nothing  so  simple 
to  use  as  the  Velox  colors  for  this  purpose. 
No  experience  is  necessary,  though  a  little 
practice  naturally  makes  one  better  able 
to  secure  greater  harmony  of  color.  The 
instructions  suggest  the  colors  which  are 
best  suited  for  most  subjects,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  one  to  make  a  failure 
if  they  are  followed  to  the  letter. 

The  complete  outfit,  in  a  neat  box,  sells 
for  75  cents.  Your  dealer  has  them  in 
stock. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

With  the  Kodak  portrait  attachment  you 
can  really  make  two  cameras  of  one,  for 
your  Kodak  will  then  photograph  any¬ 
thing,  from  distant  mountains  up  to  por¬ 
traits  or  groups  six  feet  from  your  lens. 
For  subjects  at  the  shorter  distances,  the 
Kodak  portrait  attachment  is  simply  slipped 
over  the  regular  lens. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

SIX-THREE  KODAKS 

The  1913  additions  to  the  kodak  line 
which,  in  our  opinion,  should  have  the 
strongest  appeal  to  the  advanced  amateur, 
are  the  Six-Three  Kodaks.  These  instru¬ 
ments  certainly  represent  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  at  the  minimum  of  expense. 

The  regular  No.  iA,  No.  3  and  No.  3A 
Kodak  models  have  been  equipped  with  an 
anastigmat  lens,  specially  designed  for  this 
particular  use,  by  the  makers  of  the  well- 
known  Cooke  Anastigmat  lenses.  This 
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lens,  which  is  known  as  the  Cooke  Kodak 
Anastigmat,  works  at  a  speed  of  F.  6.3, 
and  is  fitted  in  the  popular  Compound 
shutter.  In  the  No.  iA  and  No.  3  sizes, 
the  highest  speed  of  the  shutter  is  1/250 
second,  while  with  the  No.  3A,  exposures 
may  be  made  in  1/200  second.  The  shut¬ 
ters  are  fitted  with  antinuous  release, 
which  is  much  more  positive  in  its  action 
than  the  rubber  bulb  and  tube. 

It  is  in  the  lens  equipment  of  these  Six- 
Three  Kodaks,  however,  that  one  really 
finds  their  great  efficiency.  While  the 
Compound  shutter  is  an  advantage  because 
of  its  greater  speed,  this  would  not  be 
true  were  it  not  for  the  speed  of  the  lens. 
The  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat  is  a  lens 
of  the  very  first  quality,  fully  corrected  for 
definition  and  flatness  of  field  and  with 
61%  more  speed  than  the  ordinary  rapid 
rectilinear  lens  working  at  F.  8. 

The  greatest  advantage  with  such  a  lens 
is  on  dark  days  when  the  nature  of  the 
subject  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  instantaneous  exposures.  The  F.  6.3 
lens  will  give  perfect  definition  at  the 
largest  opening  and  a  fully  timed  negative 
under  conditions  where  the  rapid  recti¬ 
linear  would  give  negatives  that  would 
be  fully  60%  under-timed. 

The  No.  iA,  No.  3  and  No.  3A  Six- 
Three  Kodaks  are  listed  at  $38.00,  $40.00 
and  $50.00  respectively,  which  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  many  amateurs  who 
have  wanted  a  very  high  grade  equipment, 
but  felt  they  could  not  afford  it.  The  1913 
Kodak  catalogue  may  be  had  from  your 
dealer,  or  will  be  mailed  free  on  request  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Assur  colors  constitute  a  new  and  prac¬ 
tical  process  for  coloring  photographs. 
They  are  absolutely  transparent,  lightproof 
and  airproof,  and  are  incorporated  in  a 
specially  prepared  base  which  does  not 
penetrate  or  injure  the  photograph. 

All  the  difficulties  encountered  with 
water,  pastel,  oil  and  aniline  colors  known 
to  every  photographer  and  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here,  have  been  overcome 
and  advantages  are  afforded  which  make 
the  Assur  method  the  ideal  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  studio. 


With  amateurs,  too,  coloring  of  photo¬ 
graphs  has  not  been  as  popular  in  the  past 
because  the  technique  of  the  old  processes 
could  only  be  gained  through  considerable 
practice  and  they  do  not  afford  the  range 
of  possibilities  presented  with  the  Assur 
method,  which  enables  even  beginners  to 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

Although  but  recently  introduced  the  As¬ 
sur  coloring  method  is  widely  used  in  the 
art  departments  of  the  foremost  litho¬ 
graphic  concerns,  by  artists,  professional 
and  commercial  as  well  as  amateur  photog¬ 
raphers  all  over  the  United  States.  They 
are  supplied  by  all  photographic  dealers  or 
by  Schering  &  Glatz,  who  are  the  sole 
agents  for  the  United  States. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

We  reproduce  herewith  copy  of  the  testi¬ 
monials  of  two  users  of  the  Ross  “Tele- 
centric”  Lens,  which  have  been  received 
by  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  the  American 
agents  for  Ross  Lenses. 

The  letters  read  as  follows : 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  6,  1913. 
Ross  “Telecentric”  Lens: 

“*  *  *  I  have  tried  the  Ross  Tele- 

centric’  Lens,  1 7  inch  focus,  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly,  even  on  as  high  speed  as  1/1100 
of  second  on  Press  Graflex,  and  without  a 
doubt  it  completely  fills  a  long-felt  want. 

“With  my  eight  years  of  photographic 
experience,  and  about  three  years  of  news¬ 
paper  photography,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  lens  I  have  ever  seen. 
* 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  O.  Lee,  Mgr., 

Alamo  Camera  Company. 

New  York,  May  16,  1913. 
Ross  “Telecentric”  Lens: 

“*  *  *  From  my  practical  experience 

the  ‘Telecentric’  should  prove  a  handy  and 
valuable  lens  for  all  who  are  bent  on  ob¬ 
taining  wild  animal  pictures,  in  the  field 
or  near  home,  specially  bird  explorers, 
sportsmen,  big  game  hunters  who  desire 
large,  sharp  images  of  distant  objects. 

>(c  5|< 


Walter  L.  Beasley. 
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Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photoengraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Rossbach  Art  Co. 


113  West  23rd  St.  ::  NEW  YORK 


KODAK 


Developing,  Printing 

Copying  and  Enlarging 

for  lhe  Amateur  and  Trade 


Copying  of  old  photographs  a  specialty 


SUPREME  COURT 

decision  WILLOUGHBY  will  be  on  the  job  no  matter  which 
way  the  cat  jumps.  In  the  meantime,  get  his  “world 
beater”  Bargain  List  and  be  down  to  date. 

WILLOUGHBY  AND  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

Broadway  and  11th  Street  :  :  New  York 


'developer 


THE  DYE  PHOTO  TONGS 

FOR  AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
As  Dexterous  as  the  Fingers  for 

Developing — Fixing — Toning— Washing 

No  more  stained  fingers.  An  inexpensiveprinting  room  necessity.  20c  each  of  your 
dealer-or  if  he  cannot  supply  you,  remit  with  dealer’s  name  and  Tongs  will’be  mailed. 

THE  PHOTO  AUTO  PRESS  MFG.  CO.  :  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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STOP!!  LOOK!!  Have  you  a  camera  you  wish 
to  sell  or  exchange  ?  Write  us.  We  have  been 
in  the  exchange  business  for  twenty  years  and 
are  known  all  over  the  country  as  The  Leader. 
Write  for  our  New  No.  18  Bargain  List.  It’s 
a  H  ummer.  New  York  Camera  Exchange, 
iii^  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Learn  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY,  COMMERCIAL  ART.  Mail  Course, 
$10.00.  Bartholdi’s  Institute  of  Arts, 
92  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


iHurd's  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd's  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


WRIGHT  !  supplies  !  Racine,  Wis. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

ARGO  Post  Cards  $1JQ  pergross 

Post  Paid  to  any  State  in  the  Union 

VELOURS  SURFACE-in Contrast,  Normal  and  Soft 

We  Give  Real  Discounts  on  ^ 

KORONA  and  SENECA  CAMERAS 

Both  Catalogues  with  our  Bargain-List 
and  other  Discount  Lists  for  5c-Stamps 

(Bargain  and  Discount  List  Free) 

WRIGHT  ! supplies!  Racine,  Wis. 


“PHOTOGRAPH!  OUTDOORS” 

a  book  telling  about  the  equipment  required,  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  many  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
how  to  make  pictures,  and 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS" 

a  monthly  publication  Devoted  Solely  to  Photog¬ 
raphy,  for  one  year,  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50c  in  stamps  or  coin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS 
147  Fulton  Street  -  New  York,  N.Y. 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Dldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WHEN  writing  to  an 
advertiser  won’t  you 
kindly  mention  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times?  It  helps  us 
and  won’t  hurt  you.  :  : 


GOERZ  LENSES 
and  CAMERAS 

High  Grade  European  and  American  Outfits 
a  Specialty 

Lenses  and  Cameras  Exchanged 
ASK  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  BARGAIN  LIST 
I  invite  correspondence  on  anything  photographic 
BUY  FROM  A  RELIABLE  INDEPENDENT  DEALER 
,  My  name  in  the  photo  world  is  my  guarantee 


We  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  making 

gpprial  Klbums 

with  or  without  detachable  leaves,  regu¬ 
lar  or  extra  size,  with  special  leather  or 
cloth  bindings.  We  guarantee  our  Work. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  YV.  14th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  OLDEST 
Photographic  Magazine  in  America 


VOLUME  L 


NUMBER  5 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


$  V°°  A  YEAR. 


Original  articles  and  illustrations  by  the  world’s  leading  photographers 
Papers  upon  professional  difficulties 

Artistic  photography  in  the  studio  and  field 

Formulas  and  processes,  and  all  the  news 


Three  Dollars  a  year  in  advance  $1.50  for  six  months 

Sample  Copy,  Ten  Cents. 


Wilson’s  Photographic  Mosaics,  1914 

A  REVIEW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS 

(IN  PREPARATION ) 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  INC. 

12 -1  EAST  25th  STREET,  -  :  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PREMOS 

Solve  at  once  the  question  for  those  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  to  purchase 
a  film  camera  or  a  plate  camera. 

They  take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  and  offer  the  important  advantage 
of  ground  glass  focusing  and  tank  development  with  either. 

For  plates,  merely  use  an  ordinary  plate  holder— for  films,  use  the  Premo  Film 
Pack  Adapter,  which  goes  into  the  camera,  just  like  the  holder,  and  offers  the 
further  advantage  of  loading  12-exposure  film  packs  in  broad  daylight. 

And  these  cameras  are  as  compact,  fully  as  easy  to  operate,  as  the  ordinary 
camera  taking  either  films  or  plates  exclusively. 

They  are  equally  suitable  for  vacation  and  all-the-year-around  use. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Filmplate  Premo,  a  camera  of  very  great  efficiency,  made 
in  four  sizes  —  3*4  x  4*4,  $22.50;  3A  (3*4  x  5*4  )  $25.00;  4x5,  $25.00;  5x7,  $30.00. 

Another  model  is  the  Pocket  Premo  C,  a  very  popular  one  for  its  low  cost,  in  a  camera 
having  its  exceptional  advantages.  Two  sizes — 34x414,  $12.00;  3A  (3l4x5H)>  $15.00. 

The  new  Premo  catalogue  describes  these  and  many  other  Premos,  as  well  as  the 
Premo  Film  Pack  and  tank  developing  system.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  postpaid  to  any 
address  on  request. 


You  can  use  both  films 
and  plates  in  this  camera 


Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Hammer  Plates  for  Hot 
Weather! 

They  are  unequaled  for  chemical  balance 
and  keeping  qualities  and  develop  quickly 
with  firm,  tough  films.  In  them  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  frill  is  minimized. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  are  un¬ 
approached  for  summer  work. 


REG. TRADE  MARK 

Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negalive  Making,”  mailed  free 

HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE.  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Vhotographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4)4  x  534  inches  .  .  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5%  x  8  “  .  ,  “  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf  7  x  1 0  “  .  “  1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf  10  x  12  “  .  “  2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf  1 1  x  14  “  .  “  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  us  m.  ma  street,  new  Vork 
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Ingento 
Acid  Hypo 


Now  Packed  in 

This  Handy,  Convenient  Container 

The  new  self-sealing  “D-T”  (damp-tight)  con¬ 
tainer  offers  an  important  advantage  over  the  carton 
in  which  Acid-Hypo  is  usually  sold.  It  is  stronger 
and  will  therefore  stand  harder  usage.  It  is  far 
handier  and  cleaner,  as  a  portion  of  the  contents 
can  be  removed  and  the  cover  replaced,  sealing  it 
as  effectively  as  when  originally  purchased. 
This  feature  protects  the  contents  from  the  possible 
action  of  the  air,  and  preserves  the  original  strength 
and  activity  of  the  compound.  It  is  the  ideal  pack¬ 
age  for  traveling  as  it  cannot  spill,  and  occupies  the 
least  possible  space  in  the  grip  or  trunk.  Ingento 
Acid  Hypo  is  a  single  acid  fixing  compound  which 
acts  quickly  and  keeps  indefinitely.  No  separate 
measuring  of  the  Hypo  and  the  acidifier,  as  both  are 
combined  into  one  perfect  compound.  The  Nos. 
1  and  2  contain  a  measuring  cup  for  making  up  8 
oz.  of  fixing  solution.  Insist  on  Ingento  Acid  Hypo 
in  “D-T”  containers. 

PRICES: 

No.  1,  $0.10  No.  2,  $0.15  No.  3,  $0.25 


BURKE  &  JAMES,  i„. 

240'244  E*  Ontario  St. 

[photo  suppuesI  CHICAGO 


New  York  Office  and  Sales  Room 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE 


New  Model  Focal -Plane 
Postcard  Camera 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILM-PACK 


Roll  Film  Postcard 


Fitted  with  high-grade  Spec.  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  F.  8,  focal  length  654  inches,  an  automatic 
shutter  makes  exposures  from  1-25  to  1-100  sec¬ 
ond,  and  time-exposures  of  any  duration. 

Has  new  noiseless  winding-key  and  film  spool- 
holders,  a  rising  and  falling  front,  focusing-scale, 
brilliant  reversible  view-finder  and  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Covered  with  black  seal  grain  leather, 
metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  oxidized.  Size  of 
camera  is  954*  454  x  254  ins.,  wgt.  35  ozs. 
PRICES 

With  Special  Sym.  Lens,  F  8,  and  Automatic  Shutter  $20.00 
With  Rapid  Sym.  Lens,  F  6.3,  and  Autex  Shutter  30.00 
With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F  6.3,  and  Optimo  Shutter  60.00 

Send  for  Booklet 

Reflex  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  improved  model  has  a  large  new  winding- 
knob.  Half  a  turn  of  this  knob  sets  the  shutter 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  a  full  turn  for 
time-exposure. 

It  has  a  new  speed-indicator  showing  the  ten¬ 
sion  from  0  to  25  by  fives  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25); 
giving  speed  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second,  with  54- 
inch  slit  in  shutter.  Has  rising  and  falling  front, 
focusing  scale,  speed-card,  view-finder,  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Size  of  camera  854  x454  x254  ins., 
wgt.  38  ozs. 

PRICES— With  One  Double  Plate=Holder 
With  Symmetrical  Lens,  F  6.3  ....  $30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  60.00 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 

“Sunlight  22^  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “  The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 

“JinrliT  Slotting 

THE  ORIGINAL 

THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 


For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 


MADE  BY  THE 

Albrmarl?  iJap?r  manufacturing  (Ea. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Only  a  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D. 
G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M. 
Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 


I  INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 

II  THE  DARK  ROOM 

III  THE  CAMERA 

IV  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 

C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

V  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B  Sc. 

VI  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

VII  ON  SELECTING  A  LENS,  BY  C.  S 

Coombes.  B.Sc. 

VIII  FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 

IX  THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 

TION,  BY  J.  Littlejohns 

X  EXPOSURE 

XI  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 

XII  TIME  DEVELOPMENT,  BY  W.  F.  SLATER, 

F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIII  THECHEMICALTHEORY  OFEXPOSURE 

AND  DEVELOPMENT,  By  Rupert  E. 
PlGOTT 

XIV  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XV  INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XVI  portraiture:  materials,  by  e.  o. 

HOPPE.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVII  PORTRAITURE  I  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 

ING.  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XVIII  PORTRAITURE  I  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E.  O.  Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIX  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 

E.  A.  &  G.  R  Reeves 

XX  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS  By  E. 

a.  &.  G.  R.  Reeves 

XXI  DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 

THEIR  REMEDY 

XXII  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 

PAPER 

XXIII  COLLODION,  ALBUMEN,  AND  O  T  H  E  R 

SILVER  PAPERS 

XXIV  PLATINOTYPE 


XXV  BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 

XXVI  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 

XXVII  THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
XXVIli  OIL  PROCESSES 
XXIX  MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

XXX  HAND  CAMERAS.  BY  HENRY  P.  Mas- 
KELL. 

XXXI  REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  HENRY  P. 

Maskell. 

XXXII  STEREOGRAPHY.  By  F.  Low 
XXXIII  ENLARGING 

XXXIV  LANTERN  SLIDES 

XXXV  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 

XXXVI  THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
XXXVII  THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS 

XXXVIII  EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

XXXIX  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  LOW 

XL  THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
XU  THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
XLII  THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

X  LI  1 1  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
XLIV  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC- 
XLV  RETOUCHING 

XLVI  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 

Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 


Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather,  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14lh  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 

too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 

pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 

make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

1  Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  Home  of  CRAMER  PLATES 

is  The  Home  of  QUALITY 


The  Home  of  “  RAMER  PLATES  1 


The  PRESTIGE  and  EXPERIENCE  of  33 

successful  years  is  back  of 

CRAMER  PLATES 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Series  II.  F/4.5 


SERIES  II  Cooke  Anastigmats  are  ultra-rapid  with 
a  snap  and  brilliance  a.  1  their  own.  For  high  speed 
photographs  with  cameras  like  the  Graflex,  they 
are  unrivalled,  yet  they  may  be  stopped  down 
and  used  like  other  lenses  for  ordinary  work. 

Write  for  our  1913  catalogue. 

It  gives  useful  helps  to  photographers. 

C.9 


1133  Broadway,  New  York 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

paper 


34  Beekman  St.,  telephones,  j$s?iBEEKMAN  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS! 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND' 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND' 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


“TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA  (A) BOND* 
“CITY  BOND” 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities 


GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER' 


ALSO  AG  ENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company's  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal"  Linen  Ledger 
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This  safety  fountain  pen 
is  adapted  particularly  as  a 
dainty  style 


Tor  Library  and  Tocket  Purposes. 

Delicate,  yet  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  of  that  fineness  and 
pattern  which  makes  it  popular  and 
appropriate. 

Inlaid  Pearl,  Ivith  Chased  Gold  "Bands. 

PRICE  $2.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  &  CASH  135  W.  14lh  Slreel  NEW  YORK 


WRENN’S 


LINTLfSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  PRACTICAL  MAGAZINE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

— — OF  COURSE  you’re  interested.  You 
delight  in  reading  articles  on  photography 
which  describe  vividly,  clearly,  specifically 
every  newest  method  for  making  the  most 
from  your  camera.  You  appreciate  strong, 
suggestive  illustrations  which  demonstrate 
the  right  ways  to  obtain  results. 

THE  CAMERA  is  the  monthly  magazine 
which  is  absolutely  invaluable  to  every  ama¬ 
teur — beginner  or  expert.  1639  news-stands 
and  supply  dealers  sell  THE  CAMERA.  Get 
a  copy  from  the  one  nearest  to  you.  Better 
still,  send  us  $1.50  and  be  sure  to  get  THE 
CAMERA  each  month — the  instant  it  is  from 
the  press.  Don’t  miss  a  single  copy. 


Send  $1.50  to-day  and  we’ll  give  you  four 


10 


SPECIAL  OFFER  recent  numbers  of  THE  CAMERA  free. 

THE  CAMERA  PUBLISHING 

Dept.  T,  210-212  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CO 


. 


ROSS  “Telecentric”  Lens 

For  rapid  exposures  on  distant  objects. 
Enlarged  Image  with  short  camera  extension. 
Critical  definition  at  full  aperture. 

An  ideal  lens  for  sporting  events. 

Very  suitable  for  portraiture. 

Specially  fine  for  portraiture,  giving  improved 
prospective  and  saving  time  and  work  in  re¬ 
touching  negatives. 


Equiv.  Focus 

SIZE 

Back  Cell  to  Screen 

F  5,  4  Iris  Setting 

F  6,  8  Iris  Setting 

9  inch 

2^x3^ 

4%  inch 

$50  00 

$37  50  ' 

1 1  inch 

3  y4*4X 

5)4  inch 

64  00 

45  00 

12  inch 

4x5 

6  lA  inch 

67  50 

48  75 

13  inch 

3Kx5K 

6:M  inch 

73  00 

52  00 

17  inch 

5x7 

9  inch 

95  50 

67  50 

Send  for  booklet  giving  [full  specifications. 


American  Agents:  GEORGE  MURHPY,  i„c. 

57  Ne»  Y»rk- 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A 


|amera^ 


SCOUT 


The  Lightest  Roll  Film 
Camera  Made 


Simplex 

Double 


PLATE  HOLDER 


£ 


Simplex  Other  Holder 

Showing  How  Slides  are 
Easily  Broken 


The  Vacation  Camera 

must  be  alight,  sturdy,  knockabout 
camera,  capable  of  taking  good  pic¬ 
tures,  so  our  experienced  men  have 
designed  the 

Seneca  Scout 

for  Boys  and  Girls  and  the  vacation  work  of 
grown-ups  ;  the  lightest  roll  film  Box  Camera 
ever.  Made  entirely  of  wood  and  equipped 
with  a  fixed  focus  first-grade  lens,  two  view 
finders,  automatic  shutter,  and  quick  loading 
film  chamber.  It’s  the  best  camera  offered 
for  the  purpose.  The  2A  size  is  equipped 
with  large  BRILLIANT  view  finders. 

No.  2  takes  pictures  2 XA  x  3%  $2.00 

No.  2A  “  “  2Vz  x  4#  3.00 

Seneca  Accessories 

like  Seneca  Cameras  have  new  ideas 
and  patented  features  which  make 
them  more  practical,  more  conven¬ 
ient,  more  enduring  than  those  of 
any  other  make. 

The  Seneca  Simplex  Double  Plate 
Holder,  for  instance,  has  the  new  style  slide 
which  does  away  with  the  bothersome  wooden 
handles.  Either  side  of  the  slide  may  be  used 
to  designate  exposures.  The  Sim¬ 
plex  is  no  longer  than  an  old  style 
holder,  yet  has  a  wider  shoulder, 
which  gives  additional  light  protec¬ 
tion,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  pat¬ 
ented  light  trap,  a  wooden  bar  plate 
holder,  a  safety  catch,  and  a  lifting 
device. 

Find  out  all  about  Seneca  Cameras 
and  Accessories  by  sending  for 
our  1913  Hand  Book.  It’s 
interesting  and  Free  to 
you  for  the  asking 

eneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  createu  a  profound  sensa¬ 
tion  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog* 

rapWs'  WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT  —  Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  — Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12/^f  x  9 %  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  : 

A.  F.  Bradley  William  Shewell  Ellis  Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 

Mary  Carnell  J.  Ernest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knatfl  Bros.  Louis  M.  Koehne 

E.  B.  Core  Ryland  W.  Phillips  “Jack”  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald  Charles  L.  Lewis 

E.  E.  Doty  Will  H.  Towles  Elias  Goldensky  Miss  Blanche  Reinecke  Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop  George  Edmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes  Morris  Burke  Parkinson 

Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Send  your  order  to 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  ’West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 


A.  BROTHERS — A  Manual  of  Photography 

Contents. — Part  I,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 


Second  Edition 
Revised 


Part  II. 
Part  V. 


Processes.  Part  III,  Appara- 
Applications  of  Photography. 


$5.50 


Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography, 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography. 

Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37 
plates,  385  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net 

CHARLES  R.  GIBSON  The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents.— How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 

63  illustrations,  345,  pages, 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net, 

W.  WALLINGTON — Chats  on  Photography  For  Beginners 

Contents.  — An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
the  Camera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 

Illustrated,  182  pages,  <£1  OC 
12mo  Cloth.net, 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  ol  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE, 
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Times 


With  Which  Is  Combined 

The  American  Photographer 


and 


Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


AnlndependentlllustratedMonthlyMagazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 
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This  is  a  Larger  Size  in  the  Newest  Models 
of  the  Superb  ANSCO,  having  the 
Patented  Plano  Reversible  Finder 


Size 


No.  3A 


Folding  Pocket 

ANSCO 


For  Pictures  3V4  x  5lkt  inches 

Remarkable  in  construction,  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  in  completeness. 

It  has  all  the  improvements  embodied  in 
No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  ANSCO— alumi¬ 
num  frame,  round  corners,  automatic  ad¬ 
justable  focusing  scale,  double  rapid  lens, 
sure-action  automatic  shutter,  vertical¬ 
opening  front,  vertical  and  horizontal 
foot  rests  for  time  exposures. 

In  addition,  it  is  equipped  with  a  rising 
and  laterally  shifting  front  which  allows 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  sky  or  fore¬ 
ground  as  the  operator  wishes. 

Like  No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  ANSCO, 
it  has  the 


Wonderful  Automatic  Exact  Radius  Finder 


This  exclusive,  patented  ANSCO  device  is  a  great  forward  stride  in  camera  finders.  It  gives 
_  ‘  as  it  will  appear  on  the  film— no 


an  absolutely  correct  miniature  reproduction  of  the  picture 
more,  no  less— whether  a  vertical  or  horizontal  picture  is 
taken.  This  absolutely  protects  the  photographer,  and  pre¬ 
vents  leaving  out  some  person  or  object  desired  in  the 
picture.  Examine  the  illustration  below. 


Plano 

Reversible  Finder 
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No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  ANSCO 

For  pictures  2%  x  4%  inches.  It  is  smaller  than  No.  3A 
Folding  Pocket  ANSCO,  described  above.  It  has  all  the 
new  ideas  mentioned  except  the  adjustable  front.  An  ideal 
camera  for  general  use.  Price  $  1 7.50. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  sound,  profitable  Dealer's  Plan. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Only  on  the  superb  ANSCO 


Ploneen  In  camera  making  Manufacturers  of 
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A  GOOD  ANSWER  FROM 
A  LEADING  BRITISH 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


w 


HY  do  you  use  CYKO?”  he 
was  asked  by  a  disgruntled 
manufacturer  of  platinum  paper. 

“Why?”  he  said,  “Because  no 
other  printing  medium  will  pro¬ 
duce  those  marvelously  delicate  gra¬ 
dations  in  the  high  lights  that  I  love 
so  well,  nor  the  transparent  fully  de¬ 
tailed  shadows,  together  with  that 
mystic  quality  “body”  (Anglice  Guts) 
which  are  the  very  life  of  a  picture.” 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


Ph o tograp h ing  in  Old  England.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price . .  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  .  .  1.50 

Both  for  . 


$4.00 

$3.50 


Landscape  and  Figure  Composition.  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price . „  $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  „  .  1.50 

Both  lor  . 


$4.50 

$3.50 


Photography. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

Both  for 


By  E.  O.  Hoppe ,  T.  R .  P.  S.,  and  others. 

. .  .  $2.00 

•  ?3.5o 

.  .  $3.00 


With  Other  Photographers.  By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  .  .  1.50 

Both  for  . 


$4.00 

$3.00 


Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

By  W. 

I.  Lincoln 

Adams. 

Retail  Price . 

.  . 

.  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

.  1.50 

$4.00 

Both  NOW 

for 

•  ♦ 

$2.50 

Photographic  Amusements . 

By 

W.  E.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$2.50 

Both  for 

• 

•  •  • 

1.50 

Album 


Photographic  Times ”  Album , 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 


Retail  Price 
$1.00 
1.20 
I.60 
2.40 
2.80 


With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 


$2.00 

2.20 

2.60 

3.40 

3.80 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  tn  |Dortraitnrr 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a  man  who  understands  photography.  A  book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a  lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a  photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  S3. 00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  hest  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  hest  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  hest  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO,  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

LONDON 


MANUFACTURERS 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 

AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 

Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 

Your  printer 

wil  1  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 

WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


99 


This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture 
which  has  created  a  profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers.” 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT 

Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a  description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12^x9}^ 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
L.  B.  Core 
£.  L.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Lrnest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H  Towles 
George  Ldmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
"  Jack  ”  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
KnaffI  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  L.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 


Or  for  $3.00  Ivill  be  sent  Ivith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Have  You  Seen 

he  New  Catalog  of 

COERZ 

CAMERAS 

and  LENSES? 


If  not,  ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  apply 
direct  to  us,  mentioning  your 
dealer’s  name. 

J.P.GoerzAmericanOpticalCo. 

317B  East  34th  Street,  New  York 

URKE  4  JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dealers’  Distributing 
Agents  west  of  Ohio 


Photography  of 
To-day 


A  P  opular  Account  of  the  Origin,  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Latest  Discoveries  in  the 
Photographer’s  Art,  Told  in 
Non-Technical  Language 

By 

H.  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.I.C ,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

With  54  Illustrations  and  Diagrams 
PRICE,  $1.50  POSTAGE,  15c. 

The  Photographic  Times  Pub. 
Association 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING  - 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 

30  Federal  Street  =  ■  Boston 


then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  information  about 
guns,  fishing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits — the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  "  How  to 
hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 

like  a  big  camp  fire  in  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  good  fel¬ 
lows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  wiih  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 
$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it’s  like,  we  will 
sendyouthe  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
foi  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand- 
some  National 
Sportsman  Brother= 
hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  of 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Don’t  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  N  2  = 
tional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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AERONAUTICS 

122  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  “Aeronautics” 


C,  Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimenters — propel¬ 
lers,  surfaces,  floats  for  hydros,  general  design,  etc.  CLSuccessful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in  j 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions.  C, Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc.  ^Monthly  page  of  drawings  of  con-  ! 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  CLQuestions  involving  principles  and  experimental  data 
of  aerodynamics,  and  of  motors,  answered  in  full  by  an  authority.  (LEvery  issue  a  complete  directory  of 
American  manufacturers  of  ’planes  and  all  accessories.  C,Exclusive  principal  articles  only  are  published,  i 
C.A  file  of  “AERONAUTICS”  is  more  valuable  than  any  book  yet  written  on  the  subject  of  | 
Aeronautics.  «LM  AERONAUTICS”  is  the  oldest  aero  journal  in  America;  established  1907.  CLSend 
for  a  sample  copy  and  compare  it  with  any  other  aeronautical  magazine.  CAsk  any  reader  o 
AERONAUTICS”  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  worth.  C.A11  aeronautical  patents  issued  in  the  U.  S.  | 
are  listed  monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $3.00  YEARLY.  Send  for  low  rate  combination  offer  and  sample  copy 


IS  THE  ONLY  TRULY  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 

It  is  suited  for  Plates,  Films,  Gas-light  and  Bromide 
Papers,  Lantern-Slides,  and  Transparencies 

ONE  FORMULA  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WORK 


New  Directions  for  Use  and  a  Sample  from 

SCHERING  4  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Our  Complete  Catalog 

Write  for  our  catalog;  It  is  the  biggest  and  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  published.  We  are  confident 
that  the  goods  shown  in  this  catalog  will  not  only  be 
pleasing,  but  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Our  guarantee 
goes  with  every  article  purchased. 

Technical  and  Service  Departments 


As  a  photographer,  either  amateur  or  professional, 
you  at  times  run  up  against  problems,  some  technical, 
some  not,  with  which  you  are  unable  to  cope.  In 
order  to  enable  you  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  no 
matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem,  we  have  started 
our  Technical  and  Service  Department,  which  gives 
to  you  the  privilege  of  receiving  expert  advice  and 
criticism  along  photographic  lines.  This  service, 
furthermore,  is  free. 

Guarantee 


Our  guarantee  goes  with  every  article  —  if  not 
satisfied,  return  your  shipment  and  receive  your 
money  back. 

Our  many  years  of  experience,  together  with  our 
facilities  for  obtaining  new  ideas,  and  our  ability  to 
buy  cheaply,  means  that  our  customers  must  save 
money  by  sending  to  us  today  for  catalog. 
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107  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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The  American  Photographer 


ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

WJLSON  I.  ADAMS,  Associate  Editor  MILTON  W.  FORD,  Assistant  Editor 
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NOVEL  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  SCIENTIFIC 
PICTORIAL  ORNITHOLOGY 

BY  R.  W.  SIIUFELDT,  M.D. 

Corr.  Member  Zodlog.  Soc.  London;  Fellozv  Amer.  Ornithol.  Union; 

Hon.  Member  Royal  Australasian  Ornithol.  Union;  Corr. 

Member  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  etc. 

With  Two  Colored  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

S  in  the  case  of  the  literature  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  history  of  animals, 
birds  have  come  in  very  largely  for  their 
share  of  the  pictorial  illustration  to  it, 
where  such  has  been  employed  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  descriptive  text.  Not  that  mam¬ 
mals,  fishes,  reptiles,  batrachians  and  others 
have  not  had  devoted  to  them  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  plates,  both  colored  and 
uncolored,  and  figures  produced  by  many 
other  processes  for  generations  back ;  but 
that  birds,  in  such  matters,  have  been  the 
favorites,  and  easily  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list  for  the  greatest  number  of  published 
figures  of  their  class. 

Ever  since  ornithology  became  a 
science,  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world 
worthy  of  the  name  has  produced,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  during  its  development,  avian  artists.  Some  few  of  these  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  their  work  published ;  while  others,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  utterly  failed  to  achieve  success  along  any  such  lines, 
and  have  passed  away,  often  leaving  works  of  this  kind  of  great  merit  in 
their  portfolios,  which  the  world  never  has  known,  and  in  all  probability 
never  will  know  anything  about. 
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A  biography  of  animal  artists  of  the  world,  with  complete  accounts  of 
their  work,  would  form  a  library  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  furnish  matter 
of  supreme  interest  to  a  large  body  of  readers;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of 
this  article  to  enter  upon  any  such  history. 

Animals  vary  greatly  in  the  matter  of  their  being  correctly  portrayed  by 
even  the  very  best  zoological  artists,  and  this  has  always  been  the  case;  it  is 
likewise  true — everything  else  being  equal — whether  the  animal  be  dead  or 
alive,  a  good  or  an  indifferently  prepared  museum  specimen.  In  illustration 
of  this  it  may  be  said,  by  way  of  example,  that  it  is  far  less  difficult  to 
correctly  portray  the  head  of  any  of  the  large  turtles  or  tortoises,  than  that  of  a 
grinning  monkey;  or  the  head  of  a  perch,  than  that  of  an  excited  turkey 
gobbler.  Where  the  difference  comes  in  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  tortoise 
and  the  fish,  their  faces  are  immobile,  being  fixed — apart  from  the  matter  of 
growth — for  all  time,  and  practically  expressionless;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  vertebrates  mentioned,  there  is  more  or  less  mobility  of  the  features 
present,  they  being  plastic  and  capable  of  indicating  the  mental  state  of  the 
creature,  as  in  response  to  the  emotions  and  passions. 

Confining  what  is  to  be  said  in  this  article  to  birds,  it  may  be  remarked 
at  the  outstart  that  there  is  a  great  difference  even  in  them,  in  such  matters. 
Some  birds  are  easier  to  make  good  life-size  colored  drawings  of,  than  are 
others,  owing  to  the  external  characters  of  the  species  to  be  portrayed;  for 
example,  any  small,  plain,  unicolored,  uncrested,  full  feathered  bird  is  an 
easier  subject  than  a  male  peacock  in  the  act  of  a  “show-off,”  or  a  dancing 
ostrich. 

Many  of  the  birds,  figured  life-size  and  colored  on  plates  by  avian  artists 
of  the  past,  are  extremely  faulty  in  many  particulars.  Often  the  size,  pro- 
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portion,  and  tinting  of  the  parts  are  more  or  less  incorrect.  This  may  be  due 
to  several  causes,  as  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  artist  or  the  changes 
in  the  shape  and  color  of  certain  structures  after  the  death  of  the  specimen,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  with  respect  to  the  beak,  the  eye,  the  feet,  and  certain 
naked  parts  and  appendages  in  many  birds. 

Some  of  the  work  left  us  by  Audubon  in  his  “great  work”  is  markedly 
inaccurate  in  all  particulars.  This  led  the  distinguished  British  ornithologist, 
Alfred  Newton,  to  say,  in  his  article  “Ornithology”  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britanfiica,  of  these  “egregious  Birds  of  America  in  four  volumes,”  that 
“Audubon  has  been  greatly  extolled  as  an  ornithological  artist;  but  he  was 
far  too  much  addicted  to  representing  his  subjects  in  violent  action  and  in 
postures  that  outrage  nature,  while  his  drawing  is  very  frequently  defective” 
(9th  Ed.  Vol.  XVIII,  page  11).  These  strictures  may  be  applied,  with  great 
truth,  to  the  work  of  not  a  few  other  ornithological  artists,  of  those  among 
the  living,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  long  ago  passed  away,  and  to  this 
remark  the  present  writer  forms  no  exception. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  have  birds  painted  from  the  living  specimens  in 
good  plumage  or  even  from  those  recently  killed.  In  the  forests  and  jungles 
I  of  foreign  lands,  this  is  almost  an  impossible  thing  to  do,  although  it  is 
sometimes  accomplished.  Most  frequently,  however,  birds  are  painted  from 
dried  skins,  just  as  they  exist  in  the  collections  of  museums  or  in  private 
cabinets,  and  this  will  often  account  for  many  inaccuracies  to  be  observed  in 
the  published  figures  of  them,  whether  colored  or  otherwise. 

Recently,  through  some  of  my  experiments^  I  have  been  convinced  that 
photography  will  prove  to  be  of  assistance  here,  and,  through  its  aid,  not  only 
will  a  certain  class  of  good  pictures  of  birds  be  made,  but  many  valuable  results 
1  will  be  secured  for  scientific  ornithology. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Schmid,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  kindly 
presented  me  with  the  bodies  of  two  birds  that  had  just  died  at  his  establish¬ 
ment  ;  one  of  these  was  a  male  toucan  in  the  moult — the  only  part  of  the  speci¬ 
men  fit  to  use,  for  the  purposes  of  making  a  figure,  being  the  head  and 
!  shoulders.  The  other  specimen  was  a  Mino  bird,  a  male  in  good  plumage 
and  uninjured.  From  such  specimens  I  always  prepare  skeletons  for  descrip- 
[  tion ;  but  as  these  two  came  to  hand,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  other  data  from 
them,  and  the  results  of  my  work,  following  upon  this  thought,  have  been 
reproduced  as  illustrations  to  the  present  article. 

The  toucan  came  from  Central  America,  while  the  “Mino”  inhabits  the 
!  forests  of  Ceylon  and  the  South  Indian  Peninsula — the  first  bird  being  known 
to  science  as  Rhamphastos  carinatus ,  and  the  second  as  Eulabes  religiosa. 

Among  the  many  sumptuous  and  very  expensive  works  on  birds,  Gould 
published  one  on  the  toucans,  and  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
possesses  a  copy  of  this  ponderous  volume.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr,. 
Chas.  W.  Richmond  of  the  Division  of  Birds,  I  had  this  work  placed  at  my 
disposal,  and  in  it  I  found  an  entire  plate  devoted  to  a  colored  figure  of  the 
above  mentioned  toucan.  Both  in  the  matter  of  the  coloring  of  the  bill,  as 
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well  as  its  form,  it  is  by  no  means  correct — in  fact,  it  is  not  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  bird,  though  it  answers  fairly  all  the  purposes  of 
identification. 

Such  colored  plates  of  the  Mino  as  I  have  seen  are  pretty  much  in  the 
same  case;  while  one  by  Gervais,  a  distinguished  French  ornithologist  of  the 
last  century,  has  the  bright  yellow  skin  appendages  about  the  head  wrong  in 
all  particulars.  Strangely  enough,  this  artist  represented  the  hinder  portion  of 
this  character  as  a  bunch  of  short  feathers  projecting  backward  from  the  head! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  accurate  colored  plates 
of  toucans  and  Mino  birds,  and  this  is  the  thought  which  came  into  my  mind 
as  the  two  dead  specimens  of  these  birds  lay  before  me  on  the  table. 

As  there  was  a  vertical  camera  at  hand  (5x8)  in  my  study,  arranged  to 
take  opaque  objects  on  a  horizontal  plane  of  clear  glass,  raised  some  four  or 
five  inches  above  a  large  piece  of  stiff,  pure  white  cardboard,  also  firmly  fixed 
in  the  horizontal  plane,  I  placed  the  toucan  on  its  side  on  the  glass,  and  brought 
its  head  up  life-size  on  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera,  which  I  stopped  down 
to  the  finest  point.  I  separated  the  mandibles  and  showed  the  tongue,  as  it 
presented  an  extra  character  of  the  bird,  and  its  form  is  by  no  means  generally 
known.  A  slow  Hammer  plate  was  used,  and  one  minute  and  a  half  exposure  i 
given  of  subdued  light.  This  gave  an  excellent,  snappy  negative  which,  after 
twenty  minutes  washing  in  running  water,  I  intensified  with  ammonia  j 
and  bichloride  of  mercury.  When  a  good,  sharp  print  was  made  and  dried,  I  | 
mounted  it  on  white  cardboard  at  once,  and  then,  rubbing  out  the  dead  eye 
with  a  piece  of  sand  rubber  and  burnishing  the  surface  thereafter,  I  drew  on 
this  the  natural  eye,  coloring  it,  as  I  did  the  beak  and  plumage,  with  the  best  of 
Japanese  aniline  colors,  matching  them  from  the  unaltered  ones  of  the  bird 
beside  me  on  the  table. 

As  a  final  result,  the  head  was  so  natural  and  life-like,  and  withal  so 
absolutely  accurate,  that  it  impelled  me  to  write  out  the  present  notes  and 
hand  in  my  figures  for  publication. 

My  dead  Mino  bird  was  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  the 
figure  is  also  presented  with  this  contribution. 

I  am  confident  that  this  plan  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  working 
zoologists  and  practical  animal  artists,  who  aim  to  produce  accurate  colored 
figures  of  the  animals  they  study. 
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SOME  CAT  PICTURES 

BY  H.  LEE  HULL 

With  Five  Illustrations  by  the  Author 


E  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers,  this 
month,  a  series  of  cat  pictures  which  we  think  are 
unusually  attractive.  They  were  made  by  Mr.  H. 
Lee  Hull,  an  expert  photographer  of  Corinth,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Hull  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  these 
pictures : 

“The  accompanying  photographs  were  made 
on  Seeds  27  Gilt  Edge  plates,  using  F.  4.5  lens,  and 
were  printed  on  Cyko  paper. 

“By  making  friends  with  the  subjects  and 
allowing  them  to  run  about  the  room  they  will  be 
less  afraid.  One  wants  to  be  prepared  to  be  patient 
with  them,  also  not  hurry  or  move  any  of  the 
accessories  quickly  to  scare  the  subject.  All  of  the  kittens  here  reproduced  are 
prize  winning  kittens  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  photograph  them.” 


A  PATRICIAN  PUSSY 


H.  Lee  Hull 
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HOME  PORTRAITURE 

(A  Lecture  Delivered  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.) 

BY  A.  H.  LISETT,  F.R.P.S. 

S  this  is  an  evening  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
elementary  photography,  primarily  for  those  who 
work  intermittently,  I  propose  to  give  exact  details 
of  my  method  of  working,  for  these  are  the  things 
about  which  beginners  like  to  know,  as  to  the  tech¬ 
nique  to  be  followed  in  the  production  of  a  portrait 
which  is  taken  within  the  confines  of  a  home.  I 
shall  show  you  some  simple  portraits  taken  in  an 
ordinary  dwelling  room  and  a  few  portraits  of 
children  taken  at  the  window.  I  do  not  expect  to 
put  forward  anything  of  an  original  nature. 

The  first  thing  that  the  possessor  of  a  camera  j 
usually  does  is  to  take  a  portrait.  Generally  one  of  two  things  happens.  Either  j 
he  never  takes  any  more  portraits,  devoting  himself  to  landscape  work,  or  j 
else  he  loses  his  friends.  We  want  to  make  some  progress  beyond  that  stage, 
and  the  thing  to  aim  at  in  portrait  work  is  to  get  the  very  it  of  the  person  whose 
portrait  we  are  taking. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  beginner  is  as  to  the  kind  of  camera  he 
should  use  for  home  portraiture.  My  advice  is  to  use  the  one  he  has.  My 
first  camera  was  fitted  with  a  single  landscape  lens,  and,  although  I  now  possess  j 
a  reflex  instrument,  I  do  not  think  my  work  is  better  because  of  it.  The  j 
advantage  of  the  reflex  is  that  it  can  be  focussed  up  to  the  very  last  instant,  j 
and  one  can  see  whether  the  subject  moves  at  the  psychological  moment.  This 
is  most  useful,  particularly  with  children,  who  are  such  elusive  models.  I 
use  a  spread-eagle  stand,  with  runners  under  each  extended  foot  to  take  the  ! 
tripod,  and  the  whole  thing  can  be  moved  about  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  beginner  also  asks  as  to  the  lens.  My  advice  again  is  to  use  whatever 
lens  he  possesses,  at  least  at  first.  As  the  worker  goes  on  he  will  begin  to  buy, 
and  there  will  be  no  end  to  his  buying.  A  lens  of  less  than  5-inch  focus  should 
never  be  used  on  a  quarter  plate.  I  use  a  Dallmeyer  lens  having  a  focal  length 
of  5.3,  and  also  a  single  lens  of  8-inch  focus,  and  find  it  very  efficient.  It 
works  at  F.  6.  A  lens  should  be  got  with  the  largest  possible  stop  that  can  be 
afforded.  Spectacle  lenses  can  be  used,  and  are  excellent  for  those  who  know 
how  to  employ  them,  but  they  should  be  racked  in  before  the  picture  is  taken, 
otherwise  it  will  give  too  great  a  diffusion.  There  are  lenses  of  the  portrait 
type  which  are  so  made  that  the  back  combination  will  unscrew.  They  give 
some  spherical  aberration.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  making  a  portrait 
one  is  not  aiming  at  microscopic  accuracy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  every 
detail,  as  in  a  photomicrograph  of  the  structure  of  a  leaf.  An  F.  64  stop  should 
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TWO  OF  A  KIND  H.  Lee  Hull  A  PRIZE  WINNER  H.  Lee  Hull 


never  be  used.  Rather  focus  with  stop  F.  8  and  before  exposure  open  out  to 
F.  6,  and  this  will  give  a  softness  of  outline  that  will  be  pleasing. 

With  regard  to  backgrounds,  Mr.  Harold  Baker  said  many  years  ago 
that  three  were  required.  Mr.  Baker’s  writings  on  portraiture,  by  the  way, 
are  well  worth  studying,  and  there  is  on  Affiliation  lecture  particularly  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  three  backgrounds  he  recommends  are  white, 
grey  and  black.  I  possess  four,  one  being  of  a  green  tint,  another  a  light  grey, 
a  third  a  dark  grey,  while  the  fourth  has  a  little  cloud  effect  upon  it.  Whatever 
|  background  is  used,  it  should  be  a  restful  one  for  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
portrayed.  It  is  advisable  for  those  who  are  beginning  portraiture  to  expose 
one  sitter  only  before  each  background  in  turn,  so  as  to  discover  what  back- 
i  ground  suits  best  the  type  of  complexion  and  the  color  of  the  hair. 

Accessories  should  not  be  used  in  too  great  a  number,  but  should  simply  act 
as  foils  to  the  head  which  we  are  presenting.  The  head  must  always  hold  the 
prime  place.  In  a  portrait  we  have  to  give  a  representation  in  positive  form 
j  of  an  impression  which  shall  convey  to  others  the  individuality  of  the  person 
I  concerned.  To  accomplish  this  some  technical  knowledge  is  necessary.  A 
i  disappointing  negative  may  often  prove  to  have  unsuspected  value  when 
I  printed  in  a  different  way.  I  had  one  such,  which  owing  to  the  kind  thought 
of  a  member  of  my  society,  was  printed  in  platinotype,  a  process  which  I  had 
not  used  until  then.  As  I  have  told  many  Affiliated  societies  since,  I  bought 
a  supply  of  platinotype  paper,  and  used  twenty-three  pieces  without  much 
satisfaction,  success  coming  with  the  twenty-fourth  and  last  piece.  It  seemed 
a  flat  and  uninteresting  negative,  but  it  gave  me  a  most  satisfactory  and 
pleasurable  print.  One  should  not  be  too  ready  to  throw  negatives  away. 
New  processes  come  into  vogue,  and  one  never  knows  what  will  follow  bromoil. 
The  expressions  of  faces  change  like  the  April  sky.  The  portraitist  must 
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study  to  catch  the  right  and  characteristic  moment.  A  great  amount  of  success 
may  be  hoped  for  by  watching  the  usual  pose  of  the  sitter.  As  the  photog¬ 
raphers  I  am  addressing  are  not  professionals  there  is  no  hurry ;  they  may 
carry  out  their  work  at  home  and  at  their  leisure.  By  reading  a  biography  we 
learn  a  great  deal  about  its  subject,  what  he  did  and  what  he  thought,  we 
may  learn  so  much  of  him  as  to  be  able  to  sing  his  praises,  but  it  is  only  by 
graphic  representation  that  we  can  gather  what  his  form  and  figure  are  like. 
Our  portraits  may  be  presented  in  two  ways,  either  as  infoming  or  as  inspiring. 
By  the  latter,  I  mean  the  catching  of  that  which  I  call  it.  Every  face  has  the 
same  component  parts,  and  yet  they  vary  so  much  in  their  relation  with  each 
other  that  no  two  faces  are  alike.  It  is  in  the  presentation  of  the  it  that  we 
succeed  or  fail. 

Our  models  should  not  be  asked  to  sit  until  we  are  quite  ready.  Their 
peculiarities  should  first  be  studied  before  we  begin  to  waste  plates.  Their 
tastes  should  be  known,  and  the  particular  direction  in  which  their  thoughts  go, 
and  an  effort  should  be  made  before  making  the  exposure  to  get  them  to 
express  the  particular  emotion  it  is  desired  to  convey.  The  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  trials  may  be  useless,  but  the  fifth  may  be  a  success,  and  the  extra 
one  which  we  throw  in  for  fun  may  be  the  best  of  all.  Sitters  that  seemed 
hopelessly  dull  at  the  outset  have  suddenly,  on  becoming  interested,  changed 
in  expression  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  a  most  pleasing  picture.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  face  is  round,  and  its  outline  soft,  and  that  flesh 
can  be  represented  by  light  and  shade.  Before  the  lens  is  uncapped  the  face- 
light  should  be  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  our  conditions  are  limited,  but 
they  are  perfectly  under  our  control,  and  by  working  within  our  own  homes 
we  know  exactly  what  we  can  do.  Sometimes  by  asking  a  sitter  to  sit  sideways, 
and  directing  his  attention  suddenly  at  right  angles  an  alert  look  is  brought 
into  the  eyes. 

Certain  rules  for  composition  are  ordinarily  laid  down.  I  prefer  to  call 
them  conventions,  which,  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  one  becomes  sure  of  his 
ground,  may  be  broken.  The  beauty  of  the  amateur’s  position  is  that  he  can 
do  as  he  likes.  Someone  has  said  that  the  portraitist  has  to  reveal,  not  to 
create.  One  can  always  get  results  in  photography,  but  without  the  element 
of  revelation  there  will  be  lacking  something  which  makes  it  a  living  picture, 
a  soul.  The  eyes  must  talk,  and  out  of  these  windows  the  person  must  be 
seen.  Nothing  should  be  done  haphazard,  but  everything  as  the  result  of 
thought  and  observation. 

I  shall  be  asked  as  to  the  kind  of  room.  The  larger  the  better.  I  shall 
show,  however,  some  pictures  taken  in  a  room  measuring  17  feet  by  16  feet. 
But  the  two  ends  must  be  considered,  and  the  background  must  be  some 
distance  behind  the  sitter.  As  a  rule,  only  one  source  of  light  should  be 
used :  if  there  is  another  it  should  be  small,  and  used  merely  to  lighten  the 
shadows.  Even  sunlight  can  be  used  if  proper  care  is  taken.  The  shadows 
must  never  be  overlooked,  and  it  is  essential  that  these  should  be  transparent. 
I  shall  show  a  sketch  of  a  room  with  four  windows.  I  place  my  sitter  at  a 
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distance  from  the  windows,  equal  to 
their  width,  and  the  camera  half  the 
distance  between  the  window  and  the 
sitter.  The  sitter  may  be  placed  so 
that  the  furthermost  eye  can  be  seen. 

With  the  sitter  in  this  position  one  can 
photograph  from  almost  any  point  in 
the  room,  working  in  a  semi-circle.  If 
the  light  is  so  strong  that  the  flesh 
tint  of  the  face  cannot  be  seen  it  must 
be  softened.  I  push  my  dining  room 
table  to  the  far  side  of  the  room,  and 
place  a  chair  on  it,  and  newspapers 
over  that ;  and  I  find  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  better  than  white  sheets,  and 
I  obtain  luminosity  in  my  shadows.  If  the  sitter  wears  a  white  dress,  or  if 
the  hands  are  prominent  they  should  be  shaded.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
it  is  required  to  take  a  face  in  profile  with  the  eyes  cast  down.  A  face 
should  not  be  taken  quite  full,  but  turned  a  little  to  the  side.  Mr.  H. 
Essenhigh  Corke  suggested  a  very  useful  accessory  for  home  portraiture  in 
the  shape  of  a  hoop  covered  with  pink  muslin,  and  having  in  the  centre  a 
smaller  ring  of  white  muslin,  with  an  opening  about  6  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  grey  material  may  fall  from  that  hoop  to  cut  off  the  light  from  the 
hands  and  dress.  It  will  be  found  that  some  wonderful  effects' of  lighting  can 
be  got  by  moving  forwards  or  backwards  parallel  with  the  window.  An  equal 
proportion  of  light  and  shade  for  the  face  will  not  do;  it  must  be  some  other 
proportion.  Further,  a  good  rendering  will  not  be  obtained  unless  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  full;  short  exposures  will  not  do  justice  to  any  sitter.  It  was  Mr. 
Harold  Baker  who  said  that  if,  when  focussing  on  the  ground  glass,  the 
image  showed  any  great  contrast  one  could  be  sure  that  the  resulting  print 
would  be  a  failure.  The  image  on  the  ground  glass  must  appear  to  be  tending 
to  flatness.  In  the  matter  of  lighting  each  face  needs  particular  study,  and 
it  must  bring  out  the  modelling.  The  more  restricted  the  light  the  harder 
is  the  picture. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  once  the  exposure  is  made  the  fate 
of  the  negative  is  decided.  I  work  by  what  we  know  as  Watkin’s  system,  and 
assign  a  subject-value  to  every  sitter.  Watkins  assigns  ioo  for  portraits, 
which  is  all  very  well  for  people  of  average  complexion,  but  not  for  dark¬ 
haired  people  nor  for  those  with  red  cheeks.  A  value  of  200  or  even  400  may 
be  required  for  such  sitters.  I  first  take  care  to  know  the  speed  of  the  plate, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  distance  of  my  subject  from  the  lens,  as  that 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  amount  of  exposure  required.  The  plates 
I  use  are  the  quickest  I  can  get ;  they  usually  give  softer  results  than  do  the 
slower  ones.  Orthochromatic  plates  and  screen  may  be  used  if  the  light  is 
sufficient,  but  it  is  not  every  sitter  who  can  pose  for  20  or  40  seconds.  The 
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vorker  should  keep  to  one  plate,  at  least  until  he  knows  all  that  it  will  do. 
;  have  my  fixing  bath  at  a  strength  of  i  to  4,  and  I  well  wash  my  plates, 
lolding  them  in  running  water  before  setting  them  to  dry,  and  using  my  fingers 
o  rub  off  sediment  that  may  have  settled  upon  them.  Beginners  like  to  do 
etouching,  but  very  little  of  that  is  necessary.  That  little,  however,  must  be 
ff  the  right  kind.  The  printing  must  depend  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
negative.  If  the  negative  is  strong  it  would  be  well  to  have  recourse  to  carbon. 
In  all  portrait  work  the  shadows  should  never  be  forgotten.  To  make  a  success 
af  portraiture  one  must  be  a  student  from  the  first,  and  the  more  the  subject 
is  studied  the  more  will  the  critical  faculty  grow.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  after 
a  tour  through  the  Panama  region  to  make  etchings,  said:  “The  more  I 
hunt  the  more  I  find.”  In  all  we  do  the  best  picture  is  always  still  to  be 
produced,  and  it  is  this  will  o’  the  wisp  that  lures  us  on. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS  FROM  LONDON 


BY  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 


ISTAKES  we  all  make. — I  have  been  spending 
a  long  morning  criticising  the  prints  in  the  circulat¬ 
ing  folio  of  a  postal  club,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  as 
the  members  were  very  fairly  representative  of  the 
average  amateur  it  might  be  useful  to  a  good  many 
other  average  workers  to  have  a  list  of  the  chief 
points  of  failure,  and  a  hint  or  two  thereon.  Space 
here  available  permits  me  only  to  touch  very  briefly 
on  these  points, 

I  may  make  one  general  remark  to  the  effect  that 
I,  as  critic  to  this  folio  club,  have  seen  the  folio  at 
regular  intervals  for  some  considerable  time  past, 
and  have  noticed  that  here  and  there  a  worker  who 
is  doing  excellent  things  in  a  great  many  respects 
yet  persists  in  repeating  some  one  fault  in  spite  of 
it  having  been  pointed  out  again  and  again.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  this 


I 


mistake  is  not  wilful  or  intentional,  but  that  it  is  a  case  of  not  being  able  to 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  some  fault  which  others  easily  avoid. 

To  quote  an  instance,  A  is  doing  first  rate  landscape  work  generally, 
but  where  the  sea  horizon  is  shown  the  print  is  never  truly  trimmed  so  that 
this  line  is  truly  horizontal.  It  is  always  tilted  up  one  way  or  the  other. 
B  nearly  always  over-prints  the  sky  and  cloud  part  making  this  portion 
noticeably  over-dark,  and  so  on.  I  mention  this  point  because  very  likely 
all  of  us  have  some  special  point  where  we  go  wrong  and  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  which  most  of  our  fellow  workers  spot  at  a  glance.  Obviously  one 
should  not  rest  till  this  personal  weakness  is  grappled  and  overcome.  It 
only  means  a  bit  of  concentrated  attention.  No  pictorial  fault  is  trivial  if 
it  is  readily  seen  by  others.  I  take  the  points  in  no  special  order  but  just  as 
they  come  in  my  notes. 

Perspective. — This  is  the  day  of  the  small  camera  and  the  lens  of  short 
focal  length  often  embracing  a  somewhat  wide  view  angle.  Consequently  we 
far  too  often  see  exaggerated  perspective  effects  in  consequence.  True,  we 
can  trim  away  and  reduce  the  new  angle,  but  it  would  be  better  to  use  lenses 
of  narrower  angle  and  get  less  subject  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  short  focus  lens  tempts  us  to  include  too  great  depth — or  I  had 
better  say,  too  near  foreground  along  with  mid-distance.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  dealing  with  architecture  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
ruins.  A  quite  near  broken  pillar,  for  instance,  which  makes  for  nothing  in 
the  composition  is  included.  Its  nearness  gives  it  an  exaggerated  size,  space 
and  importance,  and  dwarfs  the  real  subject  in  the  mid-distance. 
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Glossy  surface  papers  are  the  very  best  for  reproduction  purposes,  though 
I  by  no  means  as  essential  in  this  respect  as  is  commonly  supposed.  They  are 
a useful  for  scientific  or  record  work.  But  for  pictorial  effect  they  are  un- 
■  ;  desirable  in  several  ways.  They  are  apt  to  give  unpleasant  reflections,  and 
i  tend  to  force  into  notice  all  kinds  of  trivial  third-rate  detail  to  the  general 
!  detriment  of  the  leading  theme  and  general  effect. 

Also  the  rough  surface  paper  often  helps  greatly  in  giving  quality  to 
the  shadows  and  prevents  them  becoming  too  solid  looking. 

Foliage  backgrounds  for  figures  are  very  seldom  satisfactory  though,  alas, 
a  so  very  often  employed.  The  eye  visibly  ignores  the  countless  patches  of 
light  and  dark.  The  glossy  surfaces  of  the  leaves — every  one  of  them  a 
i  mirror  reflecting  a  tiny  patch  of  skylight  (including  ultra-violet  rays)  which 
give  white  spots  in  the  print.  But  the  lens  exercises  no  such  wise  preference, 
but  sees  and  registers  all  the  light  and  dark  spots. 

Color  of  prints  is  a  matter  which  seldom  gets  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Unfortunately  in  photography  we  are  continuously  subjected  to  fashion  in  the 
matter  of  color  or  so-called  “tone”  First  it  is  this  toning  bath,  then  that,  and 
sheeplike  the  rank  and  file  follow  the  exponents  of  the  latest  Royal  Road. 
Some  of  us  are  more,  some  of  us  are  less  sensitive  to  color,  and  often  the 
former  have  to  suffer  the  sins  of  the  latter.  The  red  or  warm  brown  coloi 
of  the  sulphide  toning  process  has  us  in  its  grip  and  whether  the  subject  be 
a  snow  clad  mountain  range,  a  sea  piece  or  a  cool  and  leafy  grove  of  grateful 
shade  it  is  presented  in  a  warm  beef  gravy  brown. 

Oval  and  circular  pictures  are  happily  rare.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
except  in  the  case  of  vignetted  portraits  oval  or  circular  picures  seldom  seem 

Ito  be  in  true  balance.  The  subject  nearly  always  seems  to  be  tilted  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left. 

Sunset  effects  are  nearly  always  over  dark,  especially  in  the  foreground 
■  parts.  The  negatives  are  nearly  always  under-exposed,  over-developed  and 
over-printed.  The  essence  of  sunset  effect  is  not  darkness  but  delicacy  of 
contrast — a  comparatively  short  range  of  light  and  shade  in  a  somewhat  low 
key  but  rich  in  gradations.  This  means  full  exposure,  a  soft  contrast  negative 
and  very  careful  printing — not  too  dark,  but  just  dark  enough.  Over-printing 
means  a  sacrifice  of  the  lower  tones — a  fatal  loss  of  register.  In  all  sky  effects 
a  picture  in  which  the  sky  part  takes  a  prominent  part,  delicacy  is  the  keynote 
or  watch-word.  This  leads  me  to  point  out  one  of  those  obvious  points  which 
are  so  often  overlooked,  just  because  they  are  so  well-known  to  every  one,  viz. : 

The  Wet  and  Dry  Print. — Have  we  not  every  one  of  us  made  a  sweet  and 
jucy  print,  which  when  taken  out  of  the  washing  tank  looks  a  “top  notcher” ; 
but  next  day  when  the  print  is  dry  it  has  lost  its  quality.  It  is  dead,  dull, 
grey,  heavy  and  lifeless.  All  this  just  because  we  overlooked  the  obvious 
thing;  staring  us  in  the  face  all  the  time,  viz.:  that  if  the  print  was  just  right 
when  wet  it  would  not,  and  could  not,  look  the  same  when  dry. 

Horizontal  or  Vertical. — Most  haste  least  speed  is  sadly  true  about  a  good 
deal  of  our  hand  camera  work.  According  to  the  build  of  the  camera  it  is 
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easier  to  use  it  with  the  long  side  of  the  plate  vertical  or  horizontal,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  square  view  finder  is  liable  to  make  us  forget  that  we  have  any 
choice  in  the  matter  or  habit,  may  lead  us  to  fancy  a  preference  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  often  enough  I  see  pictures  lost,  lost  just  because  the  way  of 
the  plate  was  wrong.  Most  landscapes  go  best  with  a  horizontal  long  side, 
while  street  scenes  seem  to  fill  the  vertical  plate  best,  but  with  figure  work 
there  is  no  preponderance  either  way.  Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  I  suggest 
any  general  rules.  What  I  am  trying  to  urge,  rather,  is  that  every  picture 
be  the  subject  what  it  may  has  its  best  way  round.  Get  away  from  conventions 
so  as  to  be  absolutely  free  to  judge.  But  do  not  defy  conventions  thinking 
that  it  is  originality.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  might  be  called  conceited 
afifectation.  No  one  is  ever  consciously  original.  Consciousness  and  originality 
cannot  exist  at  the  same  time.  You  can  no  more  be  deliberately  original  than 
you  can  be  consciously  natural!  It  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  eccentricity  and  afifectation  often  must  pass  for  originality. 

Life  and,  movement  are  among  the  really  difficult  things  to  represent  in 
a  photograph.  Indeed,  in  one  sense  of  the  term  '‘represent”  they  are  impossible 
except  in  the  cinematograph  manner  which  is  out  of  count  just  here.  I  prefer 
the  term  “suggest”  rather  than  represent.  Breaking  waves  and  waterfalls  are 
perhaps  the  most  favorite  of  all  moving  inanimate  things.  But  what  a  very 
small  proportion  of  these  prints  suggest  motion !  The  waterfalls  chiefly 
depict  frozen  milk,  the  waves  are  a  solid  glass,  hard,  rigid  and  streaky.  In  the 
big  majority  of  cases  the  worker  says  to  himself,  “Here  is  a  rapidly  moving 
thing.  I  must  fight  it  with  a  rapid  exposure  so  as  to  get  rid  of  motion.”  That 
fetish  or  sharp  definition  upsets  many  an  honest  apple  cart  in  photography. 
The  subject  of  how  one  may  best  suggest  life  and  movement  is  too  big  to 
enter  on  at  the  end  of  a  scampering  note  like  this.  But  may  I  say  just  one 
word  to  the  effect  that  it  largely  consists  in  selecting  the  critical  moment — 
which  is  seldom  that  of  greatest,  and  often  is  that  of  least  motion.  However, 
of  this  more  another  time. 

Sky  and  clouds,  again,  is  topic  of  supreme  importance,  but  one  which 
I  have  not  even  dared  to  mention.  It  needs  a  full  chapter  all  to  itself.  If  there 
is  one  feature  in  landscape  photography  which  more  than  any  other  wrecks 
the  whole  show,  then  most  frequently  it  is  this  part.  And  the  oil  and  bromoil 
process  has  not  a  little  to  answer  for  in  this  matter  and  yet  the  process  is 
not  to  blame — verb.  sap. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  KEEPING  STOCK  SOLUTIONS  OF 
SULPHITE  OF  SODA 

BY  LOUIS  J.  CURTMAN,  M.S.,  PH.D. 

N  the  course  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains  last  summer,  I  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  local  professional  photographer,  who 
occasionally  did  some  developing  for  me.  Being 
a  chemist  by  profession,  I  was  naturally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  manner  in  which  this  photographer 
prepared,  stored  and  used  his  chemicals,  my  at¬ 
tention  being  particularly  drawn  to  this  phase  of 
his  work  by  some  of  the  results  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  for  me.  A  dozen  negatives  were  so  deeply 
stained  with  pyro  as  to  require  an  unusually 
long  time  for  printing  with  Velox  paper.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  that  he  was  a  photographer  of  some 
twenty  years’  experience,  I  was  somewhat  dif¬ 
fident  in  calling  his  attention  to  certain  errors  of 
work  which  his  results  unmistakably  showed ; 
but  was  content  to  await  the  occasion  when  I  could  watch  him  at  work.  The 
long-wished-for  opportunity  finally  came  and  the  result  was  of  mutual  benefit. 
While  I  learned  a  number  of  useful  dodges,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  note  a 
number  of  things  to  which  I  would  call  attention  as  illustrating  ’fiOw  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  substances  he  employed  would 
have  spared  him  the  embarrassment  of  disappointed  results.  As  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  imparted  to  him  was  gratefully  received  and  turned  to  practical  account, 
I  venture  to  think  that  this  information,  if  put  in  the  form  of  an  article,  fiay 
prove  of  value  to  others  who  are  similarly  circumstanced.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  deep  yellow  color  of  a  batch  of  negatives  which  he  developed  for  me,  which 
made  me  at  once  suspicious  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  which  he  employed.  Updfi 
investigation,  I  learned  that  he  prepared  large  quantities  of  both  carbonath 
and  sulphite  of  soda.  The  former  he  stored  in  glass  stoppered  bottles  of  2j$ 
liters  capacity,  while  the  latter  was  contained  in  bottles  of  the  same  size  but 
provided  with  loosely  fitting  cork  stoppers.  No  wonder  that  his  sulphite  solu¬ 
tion,  particularly  the  last  portions,  gave  yellow  negatives  and  that  he  experi¬ 
enced  great  difficulty  in  removing  the  glass  stopper  from  his  carbonate  bottle. 
The  photographer  ventured  all  sorts  of  incorrect  explanations  to  account  for 
his  results,  but  the  real  cause  did  not  seem  to  make  itself  evident  to  him. 

A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  not  materially  affected  by  exposure  to 
the  air  which  may  slowly  gain  access  to  the  bottle  through  an  imperfectly 
fitting  cork ;  hence  it  is  not  imperative  to  store  carbonate  solutions  in  glass 
stoppered  bottles  which  are  objectional  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  glass 
stopper  to  stick  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  in  some  cases  so  tenaciously  as  to 
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be  almost  irremovable.  A  well  fitting  rubber  stopper  is  the  remedy  in  such  cases. 

As  regards  sulphite  of  soda,  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  amateur,  that 
while  the  dry  salt  is  fairly  resistant  to  chemical  change  on  exposure  to  air, 
this  is  decidedly  not  the  case  with  the  crystals  and  particularly  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  this  salt.  In  contact  with  air,  a  water  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda 
:  oxidizes  rapidly,  i.  e.,  it  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  sulphate  of 
soda  (Glauber’s  salt)  which  is  an  entirely  different  chemical  individual  and 
is  practically  useless  in  photographic  processes.  Hence  in  storing  solutions  of 
sulphite,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  access  of  air  to  the  solution 
as  much  as  possible.  The  loosely  fitting  cork  of  the  photographer  mentioned 
should  have  been  replaced  by  a  well-fitting  ground  glass  stopper.  Even  when 
this  precaution  is  taken,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  last  portion  of 
j  the  solution  will  show  on  analysis  a  very  small  percentage  of  sulphite,  in 
consequence  of  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  that  must  necessarily  have 
entered  the  bottle  in  the  course  of  its  use.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  glass  stopper 
will  only  partially  remedy  the  difficulty. 

There  are  two  methods  of  maintaining  the  strength  of  stock  sulphite 
solutions.  One  is  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  in  a  large  vessel  and  then  to 
store  it  in  several  small  glass  stoppered  bottles,  completely  filling  each  to 
eliminate  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air.  If  glass  stoppered  bottles  cannot 
be  procured,  ordinary  bottles  may  be  used  with  well  fitting  rubber  or  cork 
stoppers,  but  in  such  cases,  after  completely  filling  and  tightly  corking,  the 
tops  of  the  bottles,  including  the  corks,  should  be  liberally  parafined.  Each 
bottle  can  be  used  up  as  needed  and  oxidation,  while  not  completely  prevented, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  practical  minimum. 

Should  the  keeping  of  sulphite  solution  in  many  bottles  be  objectionable, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  method  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  effective 
j  exclusion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  by  causing  the  air  which  enters  the  bottle 
to  first  pass  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyro,  which 
possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  the  oxygen.  A  diagram  of  a  convenient 
I  arrangement  which  when  once  set  up  will  last  indefinitely,  is  given  below.  A 
large  quantity,  say  ten  quarts,  may  be  prepared  in  a  bottle  of  sufficient  capacity 
I  provided  with  a  well-fitting  two  hole  rubber  stopper.*  The  bottle  can  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  of  convenient  height  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  the 
operator.  Passing  through  one  hole  is  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles. 
One  limb  of  this  tube  extends  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle ;  the  other,  which  should  be  of  one-half  the  length  of  the  former,  is 
joined  to  a  straight  glass  tube  of  convenient  length  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing.  As  shown  in  the  diagram,  it  is  better  to  have  this  outside  limb 
in  two  pieces  connected  with  rubber  tubing,  as  this  arrangement  is  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  thus  less  likely  to  break  than  a  corresponding  one  of  one  piece. 
Slipped  over  the  end  of  this  limb  is  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  which  is  clamped 
with  a  pinch  cock.  On  the  same  shelf  and  alongside  of  the  first  bottle,  is 
placed  a  small  bottle  filled  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  a  fairly  strong 


*  The  stoppers,  tubing  and  pinch  cocks  can  be  purchased  from  any  dealer  of  chemical  apparatus. 
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solution  of  pyro  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  either  caustic  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  This  bottle  is  fitted  with  a  two  hole  rubber  stopper,.  One  limb  of  tube 
E  which  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles  as  shown  in  the  figure,  passes  just  beneath 
the  lower  surface  of  stopper  B;  while  the  other  limb  extends  just  beneath  the 
stopper  A,  thus  connecting  the  two  bottles.  The  small  bottle  is  also  provided 
with  another  glass  tube  bent  as  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

To  start  the  apparatus,  squeeze  both  pinch  cocks  and  blow  through  the 
rubber  tube  C.  This  will  force  a  quantity  of  sulphite  solution  into  tube  D. 
As  soon  as  the  siphon  is  made,  clamp  both  pinch  cocks  and  the  apparatus  is 
ready  for  use.  The  sulphite  solution  cannot  run  out  of  the  bottle  without  a 
corresponding  volume  of  air  entering  the  bottle.  This  air  can  only  enter 
through  C  and  must  of  necessity  bubble  through  the  small  bottle  in  which 
the  oxygen  is  removed.  By  pinching  both  pinch  cocks,  one  can  draw  off  any 
quantity  of  the  sulphite  solution,  which  will  always  be  of  the  same  strength,  for 
the  reason  that  no  oxygen  can  gain  access  to  the  solution. 
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REFLECTIONS 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  WALKER  BERRY,  A.T.S. 

With  Three  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

0  one  can  deny  the  charm  of  the  mountain- 
circled  lake  or  tarn,  the  quiet  pool  or  even 
the  roadside  pond,  all  of  which  “hold  as 
'twere  a  mirror  up  to  Nature;”  or  more 
correctly,  each  is  Nature’s  mirror  in  which 
are  reflected  the  fleeting  clouds,  the  sombre 
hills,  the  trees  or  cattle  on  their  banks. 
Seen  in  the  soft  evening  light  some  of  these 
still  waters  make  an  instant  appeal  to  the 
photographer ;  and  many  a  picture  is  taken 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  reflections.  Reso¬ 
lutions  concerning  composition  are  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  fascination  of  light  and  color 
warps  our  judgment.  If  the  motif  is  re¬ 
reflections,  the  difficulty  is  to  subordinate 
the  surroundings  so  that  the  object  of  the 
photograph  is  apparent.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  still  water  is  intended  as  an  aid  to 
the  picture,  the  danger  is  that  the  very 
beauty  of  the  reflections  will  attract  undue  attention  to  itself  and  thus  frustrate 
the  purpose  of  the  artist. 

In  spite  of  warnings  we  continue  to  photograph  reflections  though  we 
neither  know  how  to  avoid  the  difficulties  they  raise  nor  understand  the  law  by 
which  they  are  governed.  Briefly  stated  this  is  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection;  or  as  Wilson  puts  it  in  his  “Cyclopaedic 
Photography,”  “when  a  ray  of  light  passes  a  given  point  on  any  surface,  the 
angle  made  by  the  ray  with  a  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  surface  at  the  point 
referred  to,  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  which  is  identical  with  the  angle  of 
reflection.”  This  may  explain  several  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with 
any  scene  reflected,  but  the  following  notes  are  only  offered  as  criticism  of  the 
prints  submitted,  and  not  as  explanations  or  illustrations  of  the  law  at  work. 

In  a  study  of  the  subject,  the  first  point  we  notice  is  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  reflections  in  still  and  slowly  moving  water — the  application 
of  the  law  being  modified  in  the  latter  case.  There  is  also  a  distinction  between 
calm  due  to  the  absence  of  wind,  and  that  of  a  stagnant  pool,  for  in  this 
instance,  the  color  of  the  water  has  something  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the 
reflection.  Then,  again,  the  rendering  of  water  is  generally  in  a  higher  key 
to  that  of  the  sky,  and  will  often  account  for  the  reflection  being  more  brilliant 
than  the  object  itself.  At  the  same  time,  exposure  and  development  may  be 
responsible  for  this  brilliancy  and  harshness  (note  fig.  2).  If  we  expose  for 
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the  water,  the  landscape  will  be  underexposed,  and  vice  versa — a  good  rule 
being  to  split  the  exposures  required  for  land  and  water. 

Another  deduction  may  be  drawn :  in  reflections  the  scale  of  tones  is 
shortened,  or  putting  it  in  another  way :  the  key  is  lowered.  An  examination 
of  the  illustrations  will  show  that  the  half  tones  in  the  trees  (notably  in  fig.  3) 
are  missing,  much  of  the  roundness  is  lost  and  the  general  effect  is  flat.  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  about  all  reflections  is  the  foreshortening  of  the 
middle  distance.  In  fig.  1  the  water  edge  can  be  clearly  traced.  The  distance 
from  this  to  the  bottom  of  the  hut  on  the  land  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  while 
the  same  point  in  the  reflection  is  roughly  about  one-sixteenth.  The  hillside  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  same  principle;  the  top  is  nearly  a  mile  away  from 
the  water  but  the  reflection  only  shows  about -half  that  distance ;  in  the  print 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  of  land  to  about  half  an  inch  of  reflection. 

Again,  the  extreme  distance  is  depressed.  In  the  landscape  (fig.  1)  the 
edge  of  the  hill  seems  almost  parallel  with  the  top  of  the  trees  on  the  extreme 
right  and  left ;  in  the  reflection,  the  trees  are  almost  bisected  by  the  same  line, 
an  effect  due  to  the  operation  of  he  law  of  reflections.  The  same  will  explain 
the  fact  of  many  objects  being  rendered  in  the  same  plane;  that  is,  the  relative 
distance  of  object  from  object  is  not  correctly  shown  in  reflections,  and  this 
in  turn  may  account  for  the  foreshortening  indicated.  Other  views  may 
suggest  other  thoughts — these  are  merely  observations  on  reflections. 
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THROUGH  THL  SOUTH  WITH  A  KODAK 

BY  P.  BENSON  OAKLEY 

With  Seven  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

LL  aboard !  Exactly  at  two  o’clock  on  an 
October  day  the  gangplank  of  the  big  liner 
“Comanche”  of  the  Clyde  Line  was  pulled 
in  at  New  York  and  the  boat  steamed  down 
through  the  North  River  out  into  the  wide 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  day  was  an  ideal  one 
and  most  of  the  one  hundred  passengers  were 
on  deck  waving  a  fond  good-bye  to  their 
friends.  Soon  we  had  passed  the  numerous 
islands  and  were  out  of  sight  of  land. 

It  was  a  day  and  a  half  before  we 
arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  our 
first  stopping  place.  There  we  were  allowed 
to  go  on  shore  for  four  hours  and  was  told 
that  the  boat  would  leave  promptly  at  six 
P.  M. 

We  found  Charleston  a  quaint  old  town 
but  very  interesting,  with  nice  parks  and  a 
good  many  war  monuments.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  situated  an  old  church 
which  the  French  built  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  good  many  men 
of  historical  fame  have  visited  this  church  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  sights. 
Going  on  up  the  street  we  came  to  the  old  Confederate  Market  Place  which 
has  stood  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  there  we  found  choice  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  all  kinds.  After  making  a  number  of  purchases  we  decided  that  it 
was  about  time  to  start  back  towards  our  boat,  it  being  quite  some  distance 
from  where  we  were.  You  may  be  sure  we  did  not  want  to  miss  our  sailing. 

Promptly  at  six  we  left  that  South  Carolina  port  and  soon  we  were  out 
of  the  harbor  and  on  our  way  to  sunny  Florida.  That  night,  being  the  last 
on  board,  was  spent  in  singing  and  dancing  and  other  amusements  of  various 
kinds..  At  a  late  hour  all  retired  and  when  we  awoke  we  were  quietly  steaming 
down  the  St.  Johns  River,  which  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  we  witnessed. 
On  each  bank  could  be  seen  large  palm  and  oak  trees,  the  latter  being  covered 
with  moss  from  top  to  bottom  which  gave  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

We  were  about  two  hours  going  down  the  river  and  docked  at  Jacksonville 
at  9  o’clock.  This  city  we  found  to  be  very  attractive  and  hustling.  It’s 
growth  since  the  destructive  fire  in  1901  has  been  wonderful ;  hundreds  of 
new  business  places  and  residences  having  been  built.  Upon  our  arrival  we 
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took  a  car  to  the  Windsor  Hotel  where  we  made  our  headquarters  while  in 
the  city.  This  hotel  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  south  and  is  situated  facing 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  State  of  Florida.  In  the  afternoon  we 
visited  Phoenix  Park  at  the  famous  ostrich  farm,  which  is  about  thirty 
minutes  ride  from  the  city.  There  we  found  hundreds  of  these  strange  birds 
around  the  parks.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  how  fast  they  would  run 
after  a  couple  of  the  keepers  climbed  onto  their  backs  and  raced  them  around 
the  half  mile  track.  Aviator  Hamilton,  who  gave  a  few  exhibition  flights  at 
the  park,  at  one  time  flew  very  low  over  the  birds  and  they  were  somewhat 
scared,  thinking  it  was  a  new  kind  of  a  bird. 

On  Sunday  we  went  across  the  St.  Johns  River  to  witness  the  battle  of 
San  Juan  Hill  which  was  to  be  acted  out  for  the  moving  picture  men.  There 
among  the  orange  and  grapefruit  trees  about  500  men  and  the  Florida  State 
Militia  of  Jacksonville  fought  as  if  it  were  a  true  battle.  I  had  my  Kodak 
ready  and  when  the  word  fire  was  given  I  pressed  the  bulb  with  the  result 
that  I  caught  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  action.  From  there  we  went  to  Dorkeys 
orange  grove  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  covering 
a  good  many  hundreds  of  acres.  There  we  picked  a  number  of  the  delicious 
fruit  which  were  very  fine  and  juicy.  Near  the  grove  is  located  the  largest 
and  oldest  tree  in  Florida,  an  oak.  It  is  said  to  be  over  250  years  old  (that 
old  tree  is  something  that  I  will  always  remember  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  left  my  umbrella  in  the  ground  while  taking  a  picture,  and  perhaps  it  is 
still  standing  there,  I  having  forgotten  to  bring  it  with  me). 

We  visited  St.  Augustine,  the  richest  historical  city  in  Florida  and  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  coming  into  existence  in  1565.  There  are  a 
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j  good  many  interesting  points  in  this  city  among  which  are  old  Fort  Marion.  A 
1  good  half  day  can  be  spent  in  this  place,  looking  in  the  dungeons  and  at  the 
M  cannon  and  old  relics.  The  Old  City  Gates  are  still  standing  but  no  sentries 
[  are  on  duty  to  challenge  your  coming  or  going.  We  passed  through  Treasury 
j  Street,  the  narrowest  street  in  the  world,  and  then  to  the  oldest  house  in 
the  United  States,  being  built  in  the  15th  century. 

Instead  of  going  further  south  in  Florida  we  went  to  Mobile,  Ala.  That 
city  is  quite  interesting  as  a  business  place  but  has  no  historical  fame.  Mobile 
Bay  is  a  very  pretty  body  of  water  and  everyone  enjoys  sitting  on  the  wharfs 
I  or  on  the  banks  and  see  the  many  foreign  sailing  ships  come  up  to  the  port. 
Our  stay  in  Mobile  was  not  very  long,  our  next  city  being  New  Orleans. 
There  we  used  our  Kodak  quite  a  lot.  New  Orleans,  like  Mobile,  has  no 
great  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  ports  on  the  southern  coast.  Instead  of 
I  keeping  around  the  coast  we  went  inland  up  through  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  until  we  arived  at  Montgomery,  the  capital  city,  early  in  the  morning. 
Out  before  us  laid  the  broad  street  called  Dexter  Avenue  and  at  the  head  of 
it  on  a  hill  was  the  capital  building.  This  building  was  a  very  handsome 
I  structure  and  the  inside  was  simply  grand.  In  the  different  rooms  hung 
pictures  of  statesmen  and  lots  of  relics,  swords  and  guns  were  to  be  seen  there. 
We  spent  several  days  in  Montgomery  and  left  there  in  an  early  evening  for 
I  Savannah,  Georgia,.  It  was  an  all  night  ride  and  our  first  stop  was  at  Way- 
cross  where  the  train  stopped  fifteen  minutes  for  us  to  get  our  breakfast. 
About  noon  we  arrived  at  Savannah,  Ga.  It  commenced  to  seem  more  like 
1  home  when  we  caught  sight  of  this  city.  The  town  was  all  astir ;  the  people 
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were  holding  an  election  and  they  were  all  booming  the  candidates.  One  may 
stay  a  week  at  Savannah  and  then  not  see  all  the  interesting  sights.  The  city 
is  noted  for  its  beautiful  parks  and  many  monuments.  After  a  week’s  stay 
we  sailed  via  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Line  for  Philadelphia  and  then  home, 
having  in  all  one  of  the  most  delightful  trips  we  have  ever  taken. 


POINTS  FOR  THE.  BLGINNLR 

E  of  the  most  useful  arts  the  practical  hand  camera 
worker  can  acquire,  writes  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
in  the  London  Telegram,  is  that  of  quickly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  estimating  the  distance  between  this  or  that 
object  and  the  camera.  Some  people  acquire  this 
art  at  once  and  for  all  with  very  little  difficulty. 
Others  (including  myself)  find  it  necessary  to  check 
off  one’s  estimates  occasionally,  i.  e.,  when  the  hand 
camera  has  been  laid  aside  for  a  few  weeks,  by  a 
little  street  practice  or  judging  drill.  As  one  walks 
along  the  street  an  object  is  quickly  selected,  e.  g.} 
lamp-post  or  street  corner,  and  its  distance  guessed 
at  sight  (e.  g.,  ten  or  twelve  yards).  The  distance 
is  then  verified  or  checked  by  careful  pacing.  I 
find  it  a  very  great  help  to  start  by  measuring  ten 
yards,  and  get  that  distance  well  fixed  in  one’s  eye, 
as  it  were,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  unit  or  standard. 
The  distance  is  a  very  common  street  width,  although  the  widths  of  streets 
vary  enormously. 

Being  able  to  estimate  quickly  and  fairly  correctly  the  distance  of  an  object 
from  the  camera  is  of  special  value  to  those  workers  who  are  attracted  by 
high-speed  work.  Because  the  quicker  the  exposure  the  larger  must  the  stop 
opening  be,  other  things  remaining  the  same.  And  the  larger  the  stop  the 
less  the  depth  of  focal  field,  so  that  there  is  all  the  more  need  for  correctness 
in  estimating  object  distances.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  difficulty 
in  estimating  distances  a  word  or  two  of  warning  may  be  opportune.  First 
note  that  foreground  distances  look  longer  when  we  are  surrounded  by  other 
fairly  near  objects,  than  when  we  are  in  the  open  country.  Thus,  ten  yards 
along  a  street  pavement  looks  longer  than  ten  yards  along  a  flat,  open  shore. 
Next  note  that  distance  over  water  looks  shorter  than  over  land.  Also  that 
a  flat  or  empty  space  looks  shorter  than  when  it  is  cut  up  or  occupied  by  various 
objects. 

If  the  hand-camera  worker  aims  at  securing  something  more  than  a  holiday 
memento,  or  if  he  desires  to  express  some  personal  impression  or  pictorial 
character,  it  is  not  enough  to  guess  the  distance  of  the  old  boat,  the  fisherman. 
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or  group  of  cattle,  set  the  focussing 
scale  and  fire  off  the  shutter.  Nearer 
than  the  boat  are  some  objects  of  quite 
secondary  importance,  beyond  the 
boat  is  a  patch  of  rocky  coast,  and 
beyond  that  the  cliffs  and  sky.  The 
old  boat  being  the  ‘Tons  et  origo” — 
the  motive  of  the  picture — it  is  to 
have  first  and  chief  attention.  Its  dis¬ 
tance  settles  the  adjustment  of  the 
focussing  scale.  The  nearer  and  more 
distant  objects  will  be  less  sharply  de¬ 
fined  ;  but  how  much  less  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  ?  The  anchor,  rudder,  and  so 
forth  in  the  near  foreground  must 
not  be  so  diffused  or  blurred  as  to 
attract  attention.  That  would  be  as 
undesirable  as  having  them  as  sharply 
defined  as  the  boat. 


TREASURY  STREET,  ST.  AUGUSTINE 
The  Narrowest  Street  in  the  IV orld 

‘Through  the  South  With  a  Kodak” 
P.  B.  O. 


Illustrating 


The  question  of  exposure  is  very 
important  in  Autumn  photography 
because  towards  late  afternoon  the 
light  has  not  the  same  actinic  quality 
as  might  be  supposed.  Towards  even¬ 
ing  the  light  rays  become  reddish 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  sun¬ 
set  the  light  rays  must  traverse  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  atmosphere  and  vapor  about  twenty  or  thirty  times  more  than  at  mid¬ 
day.  The  red  and  yellow  rays  are  comparatively  long  and  possess  more  pene¬ 
trating  power  than  the  short  waves  which  cause  the  sensations  of  green  blue 
and  violet.  I  am  only  giving  a  rough  idea  of  the  reason  for  increased  ex¬ 
posure  as  to  the  stoppage  of  the  more  sensitive  rays  at  or  near  sunset.  A 
study  of  the  visibility  of  color  to  the  human  eye  will  no  doubt  make  interesting 
reading  and  keep  one  greatly  in  determining  the  relative  actinic  value  of  light 
at  different  times  of  day. 


An  intimate  acquaintance  with  good  pictures  will  teach  more  than  all  the 
text  books  or  magazines  extant,  but  one  can  be  guided  quite  appreciably  into 
the  right  path  for  study  by  good  book  knowledge.  I  happen  to  reside  in  the 
same  city  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  located  and  much  valuable 
information  has  been  gleaned  from  the  pictures  exhibited.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  of  the  finest  paintings  could  be  emulated  photographically.  I  do  not  mean 
to  advise  anyone  to  endeavor  copying  a  masterpiece  as  that  would  not  be  art,  but 
one  need  not  shun  exhibitions  of  paintings  because  of  not  being  a  painter.  The 
same  rules  hold  good  for  painter  and  photographer  in  the  matter  of  composition. 
After  the  exposures  of  the  day  have  been  made  one  comes  to  a  very  im- 
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lortant  stage  in  the  making  or  un- 
naking  of  good  photographs — devel¬ 
opment.  Almost  any  developer  is  suit- 
ible  if  you  know  how  to  handle  it. 
However,  a  few  words  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  no  doubt  be  helpful.  The  old 
standby  Pyro  is  very  good,  although  it 
is  always  liable  to  stain  one's  hands 
unless  a  tank  is  employed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  has  been  used  by  me 
with  satisfactory  results : 

I 

15  oz.  Water. 

2y2  oz.  Sulphite  Soda  (Crystals). 

i}i  oz.  Carbonate  Soda  (Crystals). 

II. 

12  oz.  Water. 

7  gr.  Oxalic  Acid. 

Dissolve  above  and  add 
p2  oz.  Pyrogallic  Acid. 

To  develop  take: 

2  oz.  No.  1 
1  oz.  No.  2 
8  oz.  Water. 


GEE,  BUT  IT’S  SOUR!  P.  B.  O. 

It  is  not  a  Florida  Orange 
Illustrating  “Through  the  South  With  a  Kodak” 


The  following  formula  is  suitable  for  tank  development  and  may  be  mixed 
just  before  use  in  place  of  stock  solutions.  Time  of  development  is  from  15  to 
20  minutes.  At  60  degrees  F.  development  will  be  complete  in  15  minutes 
and  50  degrees  F.  in  20  minutes : 

78  gr.  Sulphite  Soda  (dry). 

27  gr.  Carbonate  Soda  (dry). 

18  gr.  Pyro. 

32  oz.  Water. 


A  10%  solution  of  potassium  bromide  is  useful  when  plates  do  not  develop 
absolutely  clear.  Ten  to  twenty  drops  of  this  solution  will  generally  produce 
the  desired  results.  Rodinal  is  a  very  convenient  developer  for  the  amateur  to 
use  only  one  solution  being  necessary.  Rodinal  is  the  trade  name  for  Para- 
amidophenol  and  a  solution  of  Rodinal  1  oz.  to  water  25  oz.  or  30  oz.  forms 
the  complete  developer.  Care  must  be  taken  with  Rodinal  as  it  produces 
negatives  which  in  the  dark  room  seem  to  be  fully  developed  but  fix  out 
quite  a  good  deal,  therefore,  development  should  be  carried  a  trifle  further 
than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  will  not  be  amiss,  and  they  are:  “Expose 
for  the  shadows  letting  the  high  lights  take  care  of  themselves.”  Development 
should  be  stopped  when  the  high  lights  have  obtained  sufficient  density.  In 
photographing  scenes  with  a  sunlight  effect  it  is  advisable  to  overexpose  in 
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preference  to  underexposing  on  account  of  the  lack  of  shadow-detail  which; 
underexposure  always  causes.  A  somewhat  thin  negative  full  of  detail  is 
the  ideal  result  to  work  for.  There  are  so  many  good  printing  processes,  that 
it  would  require  space  equal  to  what  I  have  already  taken  up,  to  discuss  them, 
Here,  as  in  many  other  things,  personal  taste  is  the  best  guide. 

One  of  William  Hunt’s  wise  sayings  was  to  the  effect  that  “nothing  is 
seen  without  a  background — except,  of  course,  the  sky  as  a  background  itself.” 
But  the  shore  and  cliff  background  behind  the  boat  is  not  merely  a  background. 
It  is  an  integral  but  subsidiary  part  of  our  picture,  and  in  its  ways  as  important 
as  the  rudder  and  anchor  in  the  immediate  foreground.  We,  therefore,  have  to 
consider  what  stop  will  give  us  the  boat  sharp,  and  at  the  same  time  the  an¬ 
chor  and  cliffs  sufficiently  sharp  for  an  agreeable  secondary  impression  duly 
subordinate  to  the  chief  theme.  Exactly  how  sharp  each  part  should  be  cannot 
be  put  into  words  or  figures.  But  it  is  one  of  those  subtle  quantities  which  each; 
pictorial  worker  is  always  learning  to  adjust  with  increasing  fineness.  Each 
new  subject  presents  a  new  problem,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  its  deserts. 
How  the  artist  deals  with  it  proclaims  his  artistry. 

Although  it  has  just  been  said  that  treatment  of  depth  of  focal  field  and 
its  various  aspects  cannot  be  put  into  figures,  yet  such  a  table  as  that  hereinafter 
given  may  be  of  immense  help  and  guidance,  if  only  used  with  reasonablei 
intelligence.  Doubtless  the  reader  knows  from  experience,  that  if  he  focuses  his ; 
5 ]/2  inch  lens  as  sharply  as  possible  for  a  certain  object  at,  say  15  feet,  with 
F.  8  he  can  have  objects  as  near  as  10  feet  and  as  far  away  as  30  feet  that  are 
sharp  enough  not  to  look  “out  of  focus,”  though  of  course  they  are  not  so 
sharp  as  the  15  feet  distant  object.  If,  now,  we  change  this  stop  to  F.  16, 
our  “near  point”  is  8  feet,  but  our  “far  point”  is  300  feet.  Thus,  when  we| 
change  the  stop  from  F.  8  to  F.  16,  our  near  point  approaches  only  2  feet  ( i .  e.. 
10  feet  to  8  feet),  but  our  far  point  is  very  considerably  extended,  viz.,  from 
30  feet  to  300  feet.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  practical  importance. 

A  table  of  focal  distances  for  a  lens  of  $l/2  inches  focal  length.  (Distance 
in  feet.) 


F.  6. 

F.  8, 

F.  11 

F.  16. 

F. 

22 

7 

8 

9 

6 

8 

10 

5 

8 

12 

5 

8  16 

4 

8 

26 

8 

10 

13 

7 

10 

14 

7 

10 

i7 

6 

10  27 

5 

10 

70 

9 

12 

16 

8 

12 

19 

8 

12 

25 

7 

12  50 

6 

12 

Inf. 

10 

15 

23 

10 

15 

30 

9 

15 

43 

8 

15  300 

1 1 

20 

38 

1 1 

20 

55 

10 

20 

160 

8 

16  Inf. 

16 

25 

60 

14 

25 

121 

12 

23 

Inf. 

17 

30 

100 

16 

32 

Inf. 

21  42  Inf. 


Along  the  top  line  we  have  various  stop  numbers — e.  g.,  F.  6,  F.  8,  etc. 
Below  each  stop  a  column  of  figures  in  groups  of  three.  The  middle  number 
is  the  distance  of  the  object  in  sharpest  focus.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this 
are  the  far  and  near  points.  Thus,  if  we  focus  on  an  object  12  feet  away, 
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te  near  and  far  points  (with  F.  8)  are  8  feet  and  19  feet,  and  with  F.  22 
le  near  point  is  B  feet  and  the  far  point  is — practically — infinity. 

There  is  a  second  use  of  this  table,  which  is,  perhaps,  its  most  useful  ap- 
lication.  Suppose  our  chief  object  is  about  20  feet  away,  but  we  have  various 
oreground  objects  as  near  as  10  feet,  while  our  background  objects  run  off 
ito  extreme  distance.  Obviously  we  shall  not  want  to  define  this  distance  as 
larply  as  our  nearer  objects.  Looking  along  the  20  feet  focus  point  (horizontal) 
ne,  we  find,  under  F.  11,  10 — 20 — 160,  and  just  below  this  12 — 23 — inf.  Thus 
vt  see  that  by  focussing  for  20  feet  (F.  11)  we  get  our  10  feet  objects  sharp 
nough,  and  160  of  sharp  distance.  The  line  below  tells  us  that  by  shifting  the 
ocus  from  20  feet  to  23  feet  our  far  point  runs  from  160  feet  to  infinity.  So 
hat  with  F.  11  we  may  feel  sure  that  our  extreme  distance  will  be  amply 
harp  enough  for  all  pictorial  purposes.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  above 
able  refers  only  to  a  lens  of  ^]/2  inches  equivalent  focus,  and  the  distances 
pven  are  in  feet,  measured  from  the  lens  or  camera. 

There  is  another  use  of  such  a  table  as  this,  which  may  not  occur  to  one 
vho  has  hitherto  confined  the  use  of  his  hand  camera  to  snapshot  work,  viz., 
:hat  if  only  if  he  can  find  some  means  of  supporting  his  camera  he  can  deal 
with  near  objects,  and  give  exposures  longer  than  is  possible  with  a  hand- 
supported  camera.  For  instance,  suppose  he  can  support  his  camera  on 
the  backs  of  two  chairs  placed  back  to  back,  and  facing  some  object  ( e .  g., 
architectural  detail)  the  nearest  part  of  which  is  8  feet  and  more  distant  part 
12  feet  away.  Glancing  at  the  above  table  we  see  we  can  get  a  depth  of  7  feet 
to  14  feet  with  F.  8  when  focussing  for  10  feet.  Thus,  7  to  14  includes  our 
8  foot  to  12  foot  object.  So  this  stop  would  serve,  though  for  sharper  defini¬ 
tion  a  smaller  stop — say  F.  11  or  F.  16 — would  be  better.  But  in  any  case 
the  table  shows  one  where  to  set  the  focussing  scale. 

The  above  table  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  user  is  employing  a 
lens  of  5 y2  inches  focal  length  or  “thereabouts”;  because  the  majority  of 
quarterplate  hand  cameras  are  fitted  with  lenses  whose  focal  lengths  are 
sufficiently  near  this  estimate  to  permit  of  the  above  figures  being  applied.  But 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  use  the  reflex  quarter-plate 
camera  with  a  lens  of  six  or  more  inches  focal  length  and  on  the  other  to 
use  cameras  of  the  vest-pocket  type,  e.  g.,  for  y/2  by  2  y2  plates,  and  lenses  of 
about  4  inches  focal  length.  Therefore  I  may  anticipate  the  query,  “How 
can  I  work  out  a  table  of  focal  distances  for  my  lens,  whose  focal  length  is 
so-and-so  inches?”  Happily  this  problem  is  merely  a  matter  of  very  simple 
arithmetic  and  plenty  of  patience. 

By  way  of  example,  suppose  the  lens  is  of  4  inches  focal  length  and 
the  stop  F.  8.  We  must  first  find  what  is  called  the  hyperfocal  distance,  i.  e., 
the  point  to  focus  on  so  that  all  beyond  (to  infinity)  will  be  (not  dead  sharp, 
but)  sharp  enough  not  to  be  noticeably  out  of  focus.  The  rule  is :  “Square 
the  focal  length,  multiply  this  by  100,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  stop  F. 
number.”  This  is  the  distance  in  inches,  or,  divided  by  12,  in  feet.  Thus  4 
times  4  times  100  gives  us  1,600.  This  divided  by  8  (stop  number)  gives  us 
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200  inches,  or,  say  17  feet.  (In  all  cases  we  may  take  the  nearest  whole 
number.)  In  other  words,  if  we  focus  as  sharply  as  possible  for  an  object 
1 7  feet  away,  all  beyond  this  will  be  sharp  enough  to  pass  muster.  Also,  objects 
up  to  half  this  distance,  8 1/2  feet  or,  say,  9  feet  from  the  lens,  will  be  sharp 
enough  for  pictorial  purposes. 

Next,  suppose  we  focus  on  a  point  12  feet  distant,  where  are  our  near 
and  far  points,  with  F.  8.  Rule:  “Multiply  the  hyperfocal  and  focus  point 
distances,  and  divide  this  product  by  the  sum  of  these  distances  for  the  near 
point,  or  by  their  difference  for  the  far  point.”  Thus,  multiply  17  by  12  and 
divide  this  product  (204)  by  17  minus  12  (i.  e.,  5)  for  the  far  point,  getting 
41  (approximately),  and  divide  204  by  17  plus  12  (i.  e.,  29),  getting  7  (nearly) 
for  the  near  point.  Thus  we  get  one  of  our  groups  of  figures,  viz.:  7-21-41, 
coming  under  F.  8  in  our  4-inch  lens  table.  If  our  focus  point  be  15  feet 
our  figures  are  8-15-85,  and  so  on.  When  working  out  the  tabulations  for  other 
stops  we  have  to  start  again  by  finding  the  hyperfocal  distance  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  then  follow  along  the  lines  just  indicated.  The  whole  business  is 
merely  a  matter  of  patience. 
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NOT  the  least  useful  function  of  photography  is  its  aid  in  teaching  and 
helping  people  to  use  their  eyes.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  an 
Englishman, lecturingunder the  title, “Eyes  and  no  eyes, ’’clearly demon¬ 
strated  that  one  need  not  go  outside  a  suburban  garden  of  quite  modest  dimen- 
!  sions  in  order  to  find  almost  unlimited  material  for  the  camera.  Using  a  magni¬ 
fying  lens  of  very  modest  powers,  he  showed  us  a  wealth  of  interesting  things, 

,  including  spiders’  eggs,  webs  with  the  characteristic  beading,  bees,  wasps,  plant 
pollen,  flowers  and  their  pests.  In  short,  he  showed  that  a  hand  lens  brings  be¬ 
fore  us  a  new  world,  which  can  be  photographed  with  ordinary  camera  and  lens 
with  but  small  and  simple  modifications.  For  instance,  many  objects  can  best 
be  dealt  with  when  laid  flat  on  a  suitable  support.  Instead  of  tilting  the  camera 
in  a  vertical  direction,  he  employs  a  reversing  prism.  It  may  be  objected  that 
I  the  ordinary  amateur  has  no  use  for  a  reversing  prism,  which  is  not  a  cheap 
tool,  but  one  may  point  out  that  the  idea  applies  to  any  suitable  surface  reflector, 
I  and  that  glass  mirrors  silvered  on  the  surface  can  be  obtained  at  modest  prices. 


ONE  of  the  terms  which  often  puzzle  the  would-be  picture-maker  is  the 
word  “atmosphere.”  But  there  is  no  need  for  the  mystery  and  vague¬ 
ness  with  which  the  term  is  so  often  associated.  If  in  a  darkened  room 
we  place  a  lighted  candle  against  a  dark  background  of  any  convenient  nature 
we  may  notice  a  certain  degree  of  light  and  shade  contrast.  Then  if  we  intro¬ 
duce  a  whiff  of  smoke  of  tobacco  or  smouldering  brown  paper  and  again  look 
at  the  candle  flame  and  black  background  we  may  observe  three  things.  First, 
the  outlines  of  objects  seen  through  the  smoke  are  not  so  noticeable.  This  is 
not  due  to  fuzziness^  but  to  a  kind  of  softening  of  contrasts  that  is  difficult  to 
describe  in  words  but  is  easily  seen  if  our  dark  background  is  not  quite  uniform 
in  darkness.  Next  the  candle  flame  is  not  quite  so  bright  as  it  was  before. 
And,  third,  the  dark  background  is  also  not  quite  so  black  as  it  was  before. 

$$$$$$ 


NOW  imagine  the  room  to  be  a  mile  or  two  long  and  to  be  filled  with,  not 
smoke,  but  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  particles  of  dust  and 
water  drops  of  almost  unthinkable  smallness.  Imagine  it  to  be  bright 
daylight  and  that  we  have  a  whitewashed  cottage  in  a  good  light,  say  half  a  mile 
away,  and  a  heather  clad  mountain  side  far  away  in  the  distance.  The  cloud 
of  dust  and  water  particles  between  us  and  the  distant  objects  will  act  like 
the  smoke  in  the  room.  The  white  cottage  will  not  seem  so  white  as  it  would 
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if  it  were  close  at  hand,  and  the  distant  heather,  which  we  think  of  as  g  n  or, 
brown  or  purple,  will  seem  to  be  more  like  pale  blue-grey,.  In  shon,  the 
atmosphere  particles  have  lowered  the  high  lights  and  lightened  the  darks. 
Thus,  with  plenty  of  atmosphere  and  distance,  a  white  cottage  with  a  black 
roof  may  appear  as  a  uniform  pale  blue-grey  even  patch.  By  reducing  con¬ 
trasts  atmosphere  subdues  detail — not,  as  is  often  thought,  by  introducing  zzy 
drawing,  but  by  suppressing  minor  light  and  shade  distinction ;  or,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  it,  by  introducing  “breadth."  The  greater  depth  through  which  we  see  an 
object  the  more  it  is  affected  by  atmosphere  or  aerial  perspective.  Thus,  at¬ 
mosphere  indirectly  enables  us  to  judge  the  distance  of  objects  to  some  extent. 

♦  ^  ^  ®  ^ 

THE  practical  worker  has  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  unless  sufficient 
light  has  acted  on  the  plate  we  cannot  develop  an  image.  Hence  the 
dictum  of  “expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high  lights  take  care 
of  themselves.”  Therefore  the  exposure  must  be  based  on  the  dark  fore¬ 
ground.  This  with  normal  development  means  over-exposure  of  the  high  lights. 
But  if  we  commence  development  with  a  developer  that  contains  at  least  four, 
and  better  still  six,  or  even  eight  times  the  usual  quantity  of  water,  by  slow 
development  we  can  get  out  a  thin,  weak-contrast  image  all  over  the  plate, 
i.  c.,  in  all  the  light-exposed  parts.  As  soon  as  the  image  is  all  out  the  plate  is 
put  into  plain  water,  and  left  to  go  on  slowly  gaining  strength.  It  is  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  weak  developer  to  give  it  another  start,  and  the  process  re,  ad 
as  many  times  as  the  case  may  require.  Obviously  this  method  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  use  with  stain-giving  developers.  Perhaps  the  best  agent  to  use  is 
rodinal  or  paramido-phenol.  With  a  six  times  dilute  developer  the  total  time 
will  perhaps  be  something  like  half  an  hour,  arid  one  ought  not  to  begrudge 
this  if  it  saves  the  exposure  from  being  a  hopeless  waster.  In  this  connection 
one  must  not  forget  to  remind  snow-scenery  workers  and  others  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  strong  contrast  subjects  ( e .  g.,  architectural  interiors)  that  in  the  re¬ 
cently  introduced  “Hydra”  plate  we  have  one  which  will  stand  a  tremendous 
proportion  of  over-exposure,  and  yet  with  quite  simple  treatment  with  special 
developer  yield  a  negative  free  from  reversal,  and  giving  excellent  gr?  Htion  in 
the  high  lights. 

^  $  $  $  $  $ 


ANOTHER  leading  expert  has  said  that,  according  to  his  careful  meas¬ 
urements,  the  whitest  thing  in  Nature  was  freshly-fallen  snow  in  the 
hills  seen  in  bright,  diffused  sunlight,  and  that  the  darkest  thing  we 
can  find  amid  such  surroundings  was  the  mouth  of  a  deep  cave  or  recess. 

I  hese,  then,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  maximum  range  of  tones  that  the 
photographer  is  ever  likely  to  deal  with.  If  we  substitute  for  the  cave  a  clump 
of  dark  tree  trunks  or  trees  casting  a  shadow  on  to  rock  clefts  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  and  an  Alpine  snow-clad  background,  we  get  one  of  the  commonest 
subjects  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  tourist  camera  man  during  the 
next  three  or  four  months.  The  question  is  how  can  we  best  attempt  to  deal 
with  such  a  vast  range  of  light  and  shade? 
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B.  Marshall 


THE  BRIDE 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Photographic 

T  :  Dear  Sir :  I  have  now  taken 
Thi,  Photographic  Times  for  two  years 
and  am  commencing  a  third,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  I  have  always  found  it  most  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  as  instructive.  I  always 
took  a  keen  interest  in  portrait  work  and 
especially  in  that  of  Miss  Florence  May¬ 
nard,  and  it  inspired  me  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt.  So,  I  asked  one  or  two  of  my 
friends  to  let  me  go  to  their  houses  and 
try  if  I  cruld  make  a  picture  of  them.  I 
enclose  three ;  the  bride  was  the  first. 
They  wer  .11  taken  with  a  No.  3A  Folding 
Pocket  Kcdak.  “Nancy”  being  taken  with 
a  Kodak  portrait  attachment,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3  feet  and  printed  on  Argo  paper. 
The  other  two  enlargements  I  took  while 
traveling  in  the  Rockies  this  May. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  up  a  camera 
club  in  Victoria  for  some  time,  but  find 
it  impossible,  so  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
any  criticism  on  the  prints,  as  it  is  hard 
to  impro/e  without  it.  I  remain,  Yours 
truly, 

(Miss)  Birdie  Marshall. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


NANCY  B.  Marshall 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


DOUBLE  PRINTING 

Very  effective  prints  may  be  made 
on  Velox  Post  Cards  by  double  print¬ 
ing.  By  this  method,  the  print  may 
be  made  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
card,  the  remaining  portion  being  print¬ 
ed  gray,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  ^ 
white  line  directly  around  the  print  and 
the  outer  margins  of  card. 

The  work  requires  careful  and  exact 
cutting  of  the  necessary  opaque  masks 
and  accurate  registering  of  the  cards 
when  printing.  Provide  two  pieces  of 
clear  glass,  5x7,  (old  negatives  cleaned 
by  soaking  in  hot  water  and  sal-soda 
will  answer)  also  a  few  sheets  of  opaque 
paper,  5x7,  which  may  be  had  by  iron¬ 
ing  out  the  black  paper  in  which  the  post 
cards  are  wrapped.  From  one  of  these 
sheets  cut  a  mask  as  shown  in  No.  1. 


No.  1 
B 


Black  portion  represents  opaque  paper.  White 
portion  shows  part  cut  out. 


To  cut  this  mask,  measure  from  edges 
A  and  B,  a  space  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  cut  an  opening,  say  2x3 
inches,  through  which  your  negative 
and  cards  are  to  be  exposed.  Fasten 
the  negative  to  the  glass  with  strips  of 
adhesive  paper  and  place  the  mask 
opening  over  that  part  of  the  negative 
to  be  printed.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
edges  A  and  B  of  mask,  glass  and  post 


No.  2 

B 


Black  portion  represents  opaque  paper.  Whit 
portion  shows  part  cut  out. 


card,  fit  snug  in  one  corner  and  agains 
the  edges  of  the  printing  frame.  Expose 
to  printing  light,  giving  correct  tim< 
required  for  a  perfect  print.  Remov< 
the  entire  outfit  from  the  frame  ant 
insert  glass  and  matt  No.  2  in  the  sany 
position  and  same  corner  of  the  printing 
frame. 

Mask  No.  2  is  made  as  follows:  Cu 
an  opening  3x5  inches,  measuring 
exact  so  as  to  leave  margins  of  onh 
one-quarter  inch  on  sides  A  and  B 
Place  another  glass  in  the  same  corne 
of  printing  frame  you  used  before,  hav 
ing  the  mask  fit  snug  in  the  corner 
Gum  this  mask  to  the  glass  in  thi 
position.  Then  cut  a  piece  of  opaqu< 
paper,  2 %  x  3 x/i  inches,  and  gum  it  ii 
the  clear  space  at  exactly  one-half  ai 
inch  from  edges  A  and  B.  Place  thi 
outfit  in  the  corner  of  printing  frame 
lay  on  post  card  previously  printed  ii 
No.  1  mask,  placing  same  flush  in  corne 
of  frame,  and  give  an  exposure  jus 
sufficient  to  give  the  desired  tint  foi 
the  border.  If  the  exposure  has  beer 
too  great  the  border  will  be  too  dark. 
A  light  grey  looks  best. 

If  all  measurements  have  been  accur 
ate  and  exposure  and  development 
correct,  you  will  have  a  2  x  3  picture 
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/ith  a  one-eighth  inch  white  line  around 
t,  surrounded  by  a  grey  border  one- 
uarter  of  an  inch  wide  on  top  and  one 
ide,  one-half  inch  wide  at  bottom  and 
ne  and  one-half  inches  on  the  other 
ide. 

This  double  printing  will  be  found 
ery  effective  and  may  be  varied  to  suit 
ne’s  taste,  once  the  idea  of  the  mask- 
utting  has  been  secured.  Many  other 
iteresting  points  on  printing  will  be 
ound  in  the  ‘  ‘  Velox  Book  ’  ’  which  may 
e  had  from  your  dealer  or  by  mail  on 
equest,  free. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
SMALL  CAMERA 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  man 
vho  owns  a  seven  passenger  automobile, 
ilso  owns  a  small  runabout,  if  he  can 
ifford  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  small 
loes  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  not 
is  efficient  as  the  larger  car.  In  fact  it 
s  often  more  efficient  in  ma-ny  ways, 
is  well  as  more  convenient,  because  of 
ts  size. 

And  just  so  is  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
Special  as  efficient  as  its  larger  brothers, 
:or  it  will  do  work  fully  equal  to  that 
:>f  the  larger  high-grade  cameras,  the 
legatives  merely  being  smaller  in  size 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Special  does 
lot  necessarily  take  the  place  of  the 
larger  Kodaks,  but  it  does  supplement 
them  in  such  a  practial  way  that  many 
jamateurs  who  own  the  larger  Folding 
Pocket  Kodaks  and  also  a  Vest  Pocket 
Special,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
along  without  both  these  instruments. 

Fitted  as  it  is,  with  the  high-grade 
Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  just  where  the  possibilities 
of  this  little  Kodak  end,  when  used  by 
the  advanced  amateur. 

Of  course,  the  negatives  are  small, 
but  with  one  of  the  fixed  focus  Vest 
Pocket  Enlarging  Cameras  and  Velox 
paper,  enlargements  2>V\  x  5/4  may  be 


made  as  easily  as  contact  prints  and 
with  all  the  contact  quality,  while  the 
negatives  are  so  sharp  and  clear  that 
they  will  permit  of  much  greater  enlar¬ 
gement  without  loss  of  detail 

Nearly  every  amateur  of  several 
years’  experience  has  gone  through  the 
stages  of  camera  fever,  which  usually 
begins  with  a  small  instument  and 
reaches  its  height  when  a  6F2  x  8T2  or 
8  x  10  camera  has  been  purchased.  At 
this  point  the  temperature  usually  drops 
to  about  the  3A  size  for  general  work. 

Now  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
minature  Kodak  with  high-grade  lens, 
at  so  nominal  a  price  as  $25.00,  the 
amateur  who  is  looking  for  results  does 
not  think  of  the  size  of  the  negative,  so 
much  as  its  quality  and  possibilities 
from  the  enlarging  standpoint. 


RESERVE  LENS  POWER. 

There  is  often  quite  a  bit  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  mind  of  the  beginner,  in 
photography,  as  to  what  is  really  meant 
by  speed  in  a  lens,  and  when  the  com¬ 
parative  speed  of  lenses  of  different 
makes  is  explained  in  technical  terms, 
the  confusion  really  becomes  greater. 
Boil  the  whole  matter  of  lens  speed 
down  to  simple  comparisons,  the  con¬ 
fusion  disappears  and  the  novice  can 
see  clear  sky. 

Change  the  term  “speed”  to  “power” 
and  we  can  easily  explain  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  Anastigmat  lens  on  a  Special 
Kodak  over  the  regular  lens,  known  as 
a  Rapid  Rectilinear.  Use  these  two 
Kodaks  fitted  with  shutters  working  at 
the  same  speed,  side  by  side,  and  the 
anastigmat  lens  has  greater  power,  just 
as  a  six-horse  team  has  greater  power 
than  a  two-horse  team.  The  six-horse 
team  can  draw  a  heavier  load,  but  can 
not  go  any  faster  than  the  two-horse 
team. 

The  anastigmat  lens  has  the  power  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  film,  on  a  dark 
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day,  than  the  rectilinear  lens,  because 
the  anastigmat  lens  is  larger  and  its 
largest  opening  allows  more  light  to 
enter  the  camera,  but  an  exposure  can 
not  be  made  any  faster  than  the  shutter 
on  the  camera  will  open  and  close. 

If  the  anastigmat  lens  is  said  to  be 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rectilinear  lens,  we 
understand  then  that  it  allows  twice  as 
much  light  to  enter  the  camera,  just  as 
two  windows  in  a  room  will  allow  twice 
as  much  light  to  enter,  as  one.  So  in 
dull  weather,  the  advantage  is  all  with 
the  anastigmat.  And  one  can  make 
good  exposures  of  ordinary  moving  ob¬ 
jects,  on  dull  days,  where  the  rectilinear 
lens  would  require  a  short  time  expos¬ 
ure,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be 
practical  with  moving  objects. 

In  bright  weather,  with  a  shutter  of 
nogreaterspeed  than oneone-hundredth 
of  a  second,  the  ordinary  rectilinear 
lens  is  just  as  efficient  as  the  anastigmat, 
unless  it  is  necessary  to  make  snap 
shots  in  deep  shade.  Then  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  light  are  practically  the  same 
as  on  a  dull  day  in  the  open,  and  the 
full  power  of  the  anastigmat  can  be 
used.  In  bright  light,  however,  the 
anastigmat  must  be  stopped  down  to 
the  same  opening  as  the  rectilinear,  to 
prevent  too  much  light  from  entering 
the  camera  and  over-exposing  the  film. 

The  anastigmat  lens  has  one  advan¬ 
tage  in  bright  weather,  however,  and 
this  advantage  we  will  call  speed  in¬ 
stead  of  power.  Having  a  much  larger 
opening  than  a  rectilinear  lens,  it  will 
allow  the  same  amount  of  light  to  pass 
through  this  opening  in  a  much  shorter 
time.  For  example,  we  will  say  an 
anastigmat  lens  has  an  opening  of  U. 
S.  2  (/.  5.6),  at  which  perfectly  sharp 
negatives  may  be  made,  while  the 
opening  of  the  rectilinear  lens  is  U.  S. 
8  (  /.l  1.3)  which  is  one-quarter  as  large. 
A  subject  which  would  require  1/100 
second  at  U.  S.  8,  could  be  made  in 
1  400  second  at  U.  S.  2,  and  the  ex¬ 
posures  would  be  the  same  ;  or,  if  the 


light  was  bright  enough  to  make  anj 
exposure  of  1/200  second  with  the  rect¬ 
ilinear  lens,  the  same  exposure  could 
be  made  with  the  anastigmat  in  1/800 1 
second,  which,  of  course,  means  that 
the  anastigmat  lens  has  the  power  to! 
permit  of  fast  exposures  with  quick 
working  shutters  without  under-expos¬ 
ing  the  negative. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  anas-; 
tigmat  lens,  however,  is  the  reserve’ 
power  it  places  at  your  disposal — the 
feeling  of  confidence  you  have  in  know-j 
ing  your  Kodak  is  capable  of  doing; 
more  than  is  ordinarily  required  of  it, ! 
and  that  it  may  be  depended  upon  for! 
the  all-important  emergency  :  A  snap! 
shot  of  moving  objects  when  the  light; 
is  poor. 


Tlon’t  photograph  the  things  you 
don’t  care  about  to  get  the  things 
you  want — use  a 

Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment 

Slips  on  in  front  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  lens  allowing  the  Kodak  to 
be  used  at  short  range  for 
portraits,  flower  studies  or  any 
subject  that  occupies  too  small  a 
part  of  the  picture  at  a  distance 
of  six  feet.  Makes  two  cameras 
of  one. 


50  cents  at  your  dealers. 
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Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Timfs  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
.  .  “"■“■■■  .  -Thi  ~ 


Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. 


Editors.] 


A  HOME-MADE  WASHING  OUTFIT 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  photo  showing) 
a  very  simple  and  efficient  home-made) 
amateur’s  washing  outfit. 

The  rack  on  the  left  is  a  combination 
washing  and  drying  rack  for  glass  nega¬ 
tives.  This  rack  can  be  made  to  hold  from 
six  to  twelve  negatives  at  one  time  and  is 
simply  placed  in  the  bucket  of  water  and 
either  revolved  or  raised  and  lowered  with 
the  hand  for  about  five  minutes  and  the 
bucket  refilled  with  a  fresh  supply  of 


water.  After  passing  through  ten  or 
twelve  changes  of  water  the  rack  with  the 
negatives  is  placed  in  a  safe  place  to  dry. 

The  rack  on  the  right  is  a  washing  rack 
for  post  cards.  This  rack  will  hold  about 
three  dozen  cards  and  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  negative  rack.  The  cross 
strings  support  and  prevent  the  cards  from 
sticking  together  while  in  the  water.  The 
cards  are  washed  one  hour,  changing  the 
water  every  five  minutes.  The  strings  are 
secured  by  brass  shoe  tacks  and  the  frame 
is  nailed  together  with  ordinary  shingle 
nails.  The  pieces  are  about  the  size  of 
lath.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the  handles 
of  sufficient  height  to  just  slip  under  the 
raised  handle  of  the  bucket  in  order  to 
keep  the  cards  under  water  when  the 
operator  is  engaged  in  other  work. 

In  addition  to  being  very  thorough 


washers  these  racks  eliminate  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  feature  of  having  one’s  hands  in 
cold  water. 

B.  A.  Alderson. 

^  ^  ^ 

METHOD  OF  REPRODUCING  TWO  POSITIONS  ON 
ONE  PLATE 

Find  a  place  with  a  deep,  dark  back¬ 
ground  and  cover  the  back  with  black 
cloth.  The  individual  that  the  picture  must 
take  after  being  placed  one  yard  from  the 
black  cloth,  and  that  must  be  well  under 
the  light,  and  try  to  avoid  light  striking 
the  black  cloth  on  the  background.  In  fix¬ 
ing  the  focus  the  image  must  occupy  half 
of  the  plate  and  then  take  the  first  picture. 


Then  let  the  individual  change  pose  and 
move  the  camera  in  order  that  the  image 
covers  the  other  half  of  the  plate  and  take 
the  second  picture. 

The  reason:  Now,  after  taking  the  first 
picture  the  dark  background  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  other  half  of  the  plate,  and  when 
the  second  picture  is  taken  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  does  not  affect  the  first  picture. 
So  on  the  plate  you  will  see  two  positions 
of  a  single  person  as  if  there  were  two 
persons. 

Christopher  Marinaccio. 
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Small  in  size— Big  in  capabilities . 


The 


Pocket 


KODAK  Special 

In  convenience,  portability  and  correctness  of 
design  and  workmanship,  the  superior  of  all  small 
cameras  —  in  efficiency  and  accuracy,  equal  to  the 

largest  high  grade  cameras — tells  the  same  story  in 

smaller  type. 

Perfect  in  every  detail  of  construction,  fitted  with  the  high  grade 
Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  which  gives  perfect  definition  and  flat¬ 
ness  of  field  at  its  largest  opening,  and  produces  negatives  so  perfect 
in  detail  that  enlargements  may  be  made  any  reasonable  size  and 
yet  have  all  the  quality  of  contact  prints. 

Has  Kodak  Ball-Bearing  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm,  Autotime 
scale,  and  loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges  for  eight 
exposures. 

Pictures,  i  5/$  x  2  y2  inches.  Price,  $25.00. 

Catalogue  at  your  dealers ,  or  on  request.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Among  the  disadvantages  of  large  trans¬ 
parencies  is  the^' relative  high  cost  and  the 
uncertainty  of  always  getting  the  desired 
tone.  If  one  does  nipt,  mind  a  little  labor 
excellent  results  may"  fee  obtained  in  a 
simple  and  inexpensive^ way  and  in  an> 
tone  by  means  of  the  iron  printing  process. 
Necessary  for  this  process  are  glass  plates 
of  suitable  size  coated  with  a  10%  gelatine 
solution.  But  a  simpler  plan  is  to  use 
spoiled  plates  and  negatives.  The  former 
need  only  fixing  and  washing,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  treated  with  Farmer’s  reducer  which 
consists  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and 
“hypo”  then  washed  and  dried.  The  plate^ 
used  in  this  process  must  not  have  been 
hardened  nor  the  reduced  negatives  origi¬ 
nally  fixed  in  an  alum  fixing  bath. 

Two  totally  different  iron  printing 
methods  may  be  used.  One  in  which  the 
iron  salt  is  used  direct  for  obtaining  the 
picture  and  the  other  in  which  the  iron 
salt  is  used  for  rendering  the  gelatine  in¬ 
soluble.  By  treating  the  plates  with  a 
suitable  dye  a  colored  picture  is  developed. 

In  the  first  method  ferric-ammonium 
citrate  is  used  as  the  sensitizing  compound. 
As  ferric  salts  do  not  react  with  potassium 
ferricyanide  they  can  be  mixed  if  suffici¬ 
ently  pure.  Through  the  action  of  light 
the  ferric  salt  is  reduced  to  ferro,  the 
latter  with  the  potassium  ferricyanide  pro¬ 
duces  a  deep  blue  precipitate  which  is  not 
effected  by  light.  By  means  of  the  latter 
reaction  two  methods  are  open  to  obtain 
positives.  The  gelatine  film  can  be  bathed 
in  the  light  sensitive  iron  salt,  dried  and 
exposed.  Then  after  exposure  the  plate 
is  placed  in  a  solution  of  potassium  ferri¬ 
cyanide,  which  develops  a  blue  image,  or 
the  two  salts  can  be  mixed  and  the  plates 


soaked  in  this.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  a 
printing  out  process  and  the  plate  needs 
only  to  be  washed  and  dried ;  it  is  then 
finished.  The  latter  method  is  also  easier 
than  the  former. 

For  Blue  Positives. 

English  Metric 

8  ozs.  Water  250  c.c. 

Ferric-ammonium  citrate 
6%  drams  25.0  gms. 

5  drams  Potassium  ferricyanide  20.0  gms. 

The  above  chemicals  must  be  pure.  The 
solution  at  times  is  slightly  blue  which 
does  no  harm  but  is  less  stable.  Plates 
should  be  placed  in  the  above  solution  for 
about  two  minutes  and  then  rapidly  dried 
in  yellow  light. 

The  printing  should  be  done  in  bright 
sunlight  the  time  is  two  to  three  hours. 
At  first  the  printing  is  very  rapid  but  the 
penetration  of  the  light  into  the  film  is 
slow.  Printing  should  be  continued  until 
the  shadows  are  steel  gray.  As  there  are 
some  difficulties  in  following  the  printing 
from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  it  may  be 
watched  from  the  back.  When  the  image 
is  visible  in  all  details  from  the  back  the 
printing  may  be  considered  sufficient. 
After  printing  the  plates  they  should  be 
well  washed  or  until  the  high  lights  are 
more  or  less  colorless  and  the  shadows 
deep  blue.  Wliile  the  above  blue  may  be 
changed  to  other  shades  or  colors,  the 
results  are  not  very  good,  so  other  methods 
must  be  used. 

If  gelatine  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  the  gelatine  becomes  in¬ 
soluble  and  liquids  cannot  penetrate.  If 
a  plate  so  treated  is  exposed  to  daylight, 
the  gelatine  again  becomes  soluble. 

The  image  on  a  plate  treated  with  ferric 
chloride  and  exposed  under  a  negative 
consists  partly  of  soluble  and  partly  of 
insoluble  gelatine.  If  this  plate  is  now 
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Be  certain  of  your  results  and  enjoy  as  well  the 
convenience  and  pleasure  of  developing  anywhere, 
all  by  daylight,  with  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

Every  reasonably  good  exposure  makes  a  clean,  ! 
snappy,  good  printing  negative. 
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put  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  some 
analine  color,  the  soluble  portions  of  the 
gelatine  will  absorb  the  color,  so  much  for 
the  theory.  Practically,  we  find,  that  al¬ 
though  the  ferric  chloride  does  harden  the 
gelatine,  it  still  is  too  easily  penetrated 
by  the  aqueous  colors.  The  latter  means 
that  the  high  lights  would,  more  or  less, 
be  tinted.  To  overcome  this,  gelatine  is 
added  to  the  coloring  solution ;  the  latter 
causes  the  colors  to  penetrate  only  very 
slowly  into  those  portions  of  the  gelatine 
made  soluble  through  the  action  of  the 
light. 

According  to  Defays,  the  following  is  a 
practical  method  for  carrying  out  the  above 
theory.  Gelatine  plates  are  placed  in  the 
following  solution : 

16  ozs.  Water  500  c.c. 

y2  oz.  Ferric  chloride  15.0  gms. 

2^4  drams  Citric  acid  10.0  gms. 

After  the  plates  are  removed  from  the 
sensitizing  solution  they  are  dried  in  the 
dark.  The  solution  does  not  keep,  but 
must  be  made  fresh  every  time.  In  print¬ 
ing,  the.  exposure  is  continued  until  the 
image  is  visible.  After  printing  the  plate 
is  put  into  a  solution  containing  gelatine, 
gum  arabic,  coloring  matter  and  sodium 
carbonate.  In  the  above  solution  the  image 
develops  in  five  minutes;  it  is  then  dried 
without  washing.  When  fully  dried  the 
plate  is  well  rinsed. 

For  Red  Pictures. 

10  ozs.  Water  300  c.c. 

2  ozs.  3  drams  Fuchine  72.0  gms. 
15  grains  Gum  arabic  1.0  gm. 

Vi  oz.  Gelatine  15.0  gms 

The  temperature  of  the  solution  should 
be  maintained  between  20-25°  C  (68-77° 
F.)  while  the  image  is  being  developed. 
The  same  holds  good  also  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  solutions : 


For  Green  Pictures. 

10  ozs.  Water  300  c.c. 

15  grains  Scheele’s  green  1.0  gm. 
Vz  dram  Gum  arabic  2.0  gms. 

1  oz.  5  drams  Gelatine  50.0  gms. 

2  minims  Sodium  carbonate,  10%  sol.  1  c.c. 


For  Yellow  Pictures. 
Water 


15  grains  Gum  arabic 

1  oz.  5  drams  Gelatine 

2  minims  Acetic  acid 

5  drams  Solution  of  sienna  in 
25%  alcohol 


1.0  gm. 
50.0  gms. 
1  c.c. 

20  c.c. 


For  Blue  Pictures. 

10  ozs.  Water  300  c.c. 

15  grains  Prussian  blue  1.0  gm. 

y2  dram  Gum  arabic  2.0  gms. 

1  oz.  5  drams  Gelatine  50.0  gms. 

2  minim::  Sodium  carbonate,  10%  sol.  1  c.c. 


As  the  baths  are  rather  warm  because 
they  contain  gelatine  and  this  must  be 
kept  in  a  liquid  state,  the  gelatine  of  the 
plates  may  need  a  slight  hardening.  The 
latter  may  be  accomplished  either  with 
alcohol  or  a  weak  solution  of  alum.  If 
the  plates  are  home  coated  instead  of 
utilizing  old  photographic  plates,  some  alum 
should  be  added  to  the  coating  solution. 
Printing  too  long  results  in  muddy  or  tinted 
whites  and  if  under  printed  the  half  tones 
lack  details  as  the  film  is  not  sufficiently 
soluble  to  take  up  the  coloring  matter. 
Photographisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  39, 
No.  8. 

4^  4?, 


RESTORING  SEPIA  TONED  BROMIDE  PRINTS 

If  the  results  from  sepia  toning  of  bro¬ 
mide  prints  are  unsatisfactory  the  prints 
may  be  restored  to  their  original  condition. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  toning  was  with 
some  sulphur  compound  and  that  the  silver 
is  present  as  sulphide.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  oxodize  the  silver  sulphide  by 
placing  the  print  in  a  10%  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate  strongly  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Soon  the  image 
begins  to  fade,  due  to  the  formation  of 
silver  sulphate,  which  immediately  is  con¬ 
verted  into  silver  chloride,  which  is  white. 
The  print  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  until  fully  tle?ched.  After  bleaching 
the  print  is  washed  until  the  yellow  color 
from  the  dichromate  has  disappeared. 
The  washed  print  is  now  placed  in  any 
suitable  developer,  in  which  the  image  re¬ 
appears  in  black  color.  The  print  is  then 
ready  to  be  toned  again. 

Photographisches  Wochenblatt ,  Vol.  39, 
No.  8. 


10  ozs. 


300  c.c. 
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It’s  a  Seed  Plate  you  need. 

In  working  with  fast  lenses  and  fast 
shutters,  the  greatest  efficiency  is  se¬ 
cured  by  using  fast  plates.  In  pictorial 
work,  where  it  is  necessary  to  correctly 
render  all  the  range  of  tones  from  bright 
bits  of  sunlight  to  deep  shadows,  the 
plate  must  have  a  long  scale  of  gradation. 
And  to  secure  negatives  with  quality 
suitable  for  the  best  enlargements,  the 
plate  must  be  fine  grained. 

All  of  these  qualities, — and  of  equal 
importance — Uniformity  and  Pepend- 
ability ,  are  found  in  the  Seed  Gilt 
Edge  30  Plate. 


Seed  Dry  Plate  Division, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


At  your  dealers. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Items  of  Interest 


Mr.  L.  A.  Dozer,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
Treasurer  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  illustrates 
the  cover  of  Portrait  for  June,  and  a  brief 
account  of  his  very  successful  career  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  “Hall  of  Fame”  of  the  same 
number. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Wedding  Bells: — Miss  Hilda  A. 
Drescher,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  A.  E. 
Drescher,  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Co.,  and  granddaughter  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Bausch,  founder  and  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  married  to  Joseph  F.  Taylor, 
son  of  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  who  is  general 
attorney  for  the  company,  June  24th. 

The  wedding  was  the  occasion  of  many 
and  beautiful  festivities,  including  a  sup¬ 
per,  previous  to  the  wedding,  at  which, 
in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  families 
and  their  friends,  there  were  present  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  department  heads 
and  managers  of  the  company,  with  their 
wives. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

DEATH  OF  STR  JOHN  LUBBOCK 

Scientists  of  all  schools  are  lamenting  the 
recent  death  of  Lord  Avebury,  perhaps 
better,  because  first,  known  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  Photographers  are  particularly 
interested  just  now  in  the  statement  that 
he  was  the  first  person  in  England  to  sit 
for  a  photographic  portrait.  This  event  is 
timed  to  fit  with  Daguerre’s  visit  there  in 
’thirty-nine.  This,  of  course,  may  be  the 
case.  But  one  must  not  forget  that  Fox 
Talbot  had  previous  to  this  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  his  own  process  for  some 
considerable  time,  so  that  it  is  quite  think¬ 
able  that  he  had  experimented  in  por¬ 
traiture  among  his  friends  before  the 
public  exhibition  of  his  results  at  the 
Royal  Society  in  January,  1839.  Talbotype 
and  Daguerreotype  were  made  known  in 
this  country  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

In  the  class  enrolling  for  July  there  were 
several  foreign  students,  as  follows :  H.  H. 
Boranian,  Amassia,  Turkey;  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Headecker,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana; 
A.  S.  Nakamura  and  H.  Yonekura,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Er- 
bisti,  Croatia,  Austria. 

The  annual  tennis  tournament  of  the  col¬ 
lege  was  held  last  month  and  the  cham¬ 
pionship  in  singles  was  won  by  H.  J.  Fick- 
weiler,  of  the  engraving  college,  defeating 
A.  S.  Nakamura  in  the  finals.  The  doubles 
were  also  won  by  a  team  from  the  en¬ 
gravers,  C.  H.  Rohrbach  and  Bau  Ching 
Cha.  The  players  this  year  were  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  the  engraving  and 
photography  departments  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  was  arranged  so  that  the  two  schools 
should  oppose  each  other  in  the  different 
matches  of  the  tournament. 

Mr.  Clarence  Weed,  demonstrator  for 
the  Eastman  Company  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Beattie  representing  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate 
Co.  gave  very  interesting  demonstrations 
at  the  I.  C.  P.  this  month. 

Mr.  Thos.  Balsness,  of  Cromwell,  Minn., 
left  for  his  home  the  first  of  the  month 
accompanied  by  his  bride,  Miss  Hazel 
Smith  of  this  city.  Mr.  Balsness  took  the 
photography  course  and  will  engage  in  the 
business  somewhere  in  the  Northwest. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  college  last 
month  we  were  pleased  to  greet  Mr.  Bert 
L.  Green  of  1912,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Field  of 
1909,  Mr.  L.  Partridge,  1911,  and  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  Christman  of  1911. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Fuqua  of  1912,  has  returned  to 
the  college  for  review,  having  worked  the 
past  winter  in  an  engraving  plant  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  the  Practical  Photographer 


iLandsrap  anil  JFigurt  Composition 


By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs, 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A  Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  In  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a  box.  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


Photographic  Reviews 


THE  ART  OF  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION, 
BY  HENRY  C.  SHELLEY;  BOSTON,  MASS., 

L.  C.  PAGE  &  CO. 

Every  American  who  goes  to  London  is 
sure  to  visit  the  interesting  Wallace  Col¬ 
lection  there  before  he  leaves  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  Mr.  Shelley  has  done  well  in 
preparing  a  notable  book  on  the  art  of  this 
great  collection  of  paintings.  The  book 
is  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  by 
photographs  from  the  great  masterpieces 


Mr.  S.  W.  Whiteman,  of  the  Ansco 
Company,  continues  his  “Eight  Hour  Ser¬ 
vice”  in  Portrait  for  June.  The  Second 
Paper  in  this  valuable  series  is  amply  il¬ 
lustrated  and  should  be  read  by  every 
professional  photographer  in  the  land.  A 
“timely”  contribution  on  “The  British 
Photographic  Congress,”  by  W.  Foster 
Brigham,  is  another  leading  feature  of 
this  number  of  Portrait. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


which  enrich  this  collection,  and  altogether 
it  forms  a  work  which  every  photographer, 
especially  those  who  are  interested  in  por¬ 
traiture,  will  want.  Beautifully  printed 
and  bound,  and  put  up  in  a  box,  the  book 
sells  for  the  moderate  price  of  $2.00,  and 
will  be  sent  any  of  our  readers  on  receipt 
of  that  amount  and  thirteen  cents  for 
postage. 


The  June  number  of  Wilson's  our  en¬ 
terprising  contemporary,  contains  the  first 
of  a  new  series  of  articles  on  “Profitable 
Side  Lines  for  the  Professional  Photog¬ 
rapher,”  the  initial  paper  being  “At  Home 
Portraiture,”  by  A.  E.  Swoyer.  Samuel 
Wein  contributes  an  instructive,  practical 
article  on  “Lantern  Slide  Toning,”  and 
there  are  two  very  valuable  articles,  one 
on  “How  About  the  Holiday  Time,”  and 
the  other,  “Why  Advertise?”  in  addition 
to  the  usual  Editor’s  Table,  and  the  other 
instructive  editorial  department.  Wilson’s 
is  fast  recovering  its  former  position  of 
pre-eminence  in  American  photographic 
journalism. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


The  Wollensak  Optical  Co.  have  issued 
.  beautiful  little  booklet,  with  the  quaint 
itle  “Lensology  and  Shutterisms.”  It 
•ears  the  stars  and  stripes,  in  color,  and 
s  printed  in  red,  white  and  blue,  appro¬ 
bate  to  the  season.  The  booklet  con- 
ains  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  and 
nd-rnrtivp  matter  which  every  practical 


photographer,  whether  he  be  amateur  or 
professional,  should  possess.  It  will  be 
sent  to  any  reader  of  The  Photographic 
Times  free  on  application. 
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The  Photographic  Times 

AMATEUR  PRINT  CONTEST 


THE  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times,  in  compliance 
with  numerous  requests,  has  decided  to  revive  the  amateur  pictorial 
contests  which  were  so  popular  with  the  readers  of  this  magazine  in  j 
previous  years. 

The  first  contest  will  be  closed  early  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  be  announced  in 
the  November  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and  other  ] 
notable  pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  similar  to 
heretofore,  as  follows: 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Photographic  Times. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As 
awards  are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely, 
it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy 
surface.  Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  sepa¬ 
rately  by  mail.  Data  required  in  this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure, 
hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as  plate,  lens, 
developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used; 
those  not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York, 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  the  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,” 
and  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  of  October,  This  will  give  com¬ 
petitors  all  summer  in  which  to  make  their  pictures. 


Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


The  Ansco  Amateur  Printing  Machine  sup¬ 
plies  a  long  felt  want  of  the  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer,  as  well  as  the  commercial  photo 
finisher,  and  combines  several  novelties  of 
,  invention  which  have  not  heretofore  been 
i  used  in  connection  with  printing  apparatus. 
It  is  a  substantial  printing  machine  cap- 
I  able  of  turning  out  as  good  work  as  any 
!  of  the  large,  high  priced,  professional 
pieces  of  apparatus.  It  consists  of  a 
box  containing  two  electric  lamps;  one 
a  sixteen-candlepower  lamp  for  the  expos¬ 
ing  of  the  print,  and  the  other  a  small 
ruby  pilot  light.  When  the  lift  is  raised 
and  the  negative  and  paper  are  being  placed 
in  position,  the  ruby  lamp  is  burning,  thus 
affording  the  operator  an  opportunity  of 
looking  through  his  negative  and  properly 
placing  his  mask  and  paper.  The  action 
of  closing  and  locking  the  lift  extinguishes 
the  ruby  light  and  automatically  turns  on 
the  white  light.  After  the  proper  interval 
of  printing  has  elapsed,  the  release  of  the 
simple  catch  automatically  raises  the  lift, 
extinguishes  the  white  light  and  again  puts 
on  the  ruby  light.  It  is  designed  to  take 
any  size  from  a  5  x  7  down  and  will  give 
equal  illumination  throughout  the  surface. 
Special  design  provides  for  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  and  consequently  overcomes  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  overheating.  Send  to  The 
Ansco  Co.  for  full  particulars. 

4»  ❖  *S* 

The  Central  Dry  Plate  Company  has  dis¬ 
tributed  a  12-page  pamphlet  to  the  dealers 
of  the  country,  which  every  practical  pho¬ 
tographer  should  see.  It  describes  their 
fast  and  slow  Pan-Ortho  plate,  the  Color- 
non,  Non-halation  and  X-ray  D.  C.  Color 
Sensitive  Plates,  with  prices  and  other 
valuable  information. 


The  Ilex  Optical  Company  has  definitely 
adopted  as  their  trade  mark  an  evergreen 
tree,  which  appears  on  all  their  literature. 
This  evergreen  tree  will  be  a  token  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  every  time  you  see  it  you  will 
remember  the  Ilex  Photographic  Shutters. 

Their  Rapid  Convertible  F.8  and  Ilex 
Anastigmat  F.6  are  meeting  with  especial 
favor  by  photographers. 


The  Wollensak  Optical  Company  have 
ready  for  distribution  their  elaborate  book 
on  the  Verito  Diffusive  Focus  Lens.  The 
title  of  the  booklet  is  “The  Lens  that  Im¬ 
proves  with  Acquaintance,”  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hammond,  formerly  of  Boston,  and  a  well- 
known  authority  on  the  subject.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  article  there  are  other  shorter 
ones  by  well-known  photographic  artists, 
and  there  are  12  illustrations  printed  on 
the  finest  coated  paper. 

In  response  to  the  numerous  demands 
which  the  Burke  &  James  Company,  of 
Chicago,  have  received  from  their  dealers, 
they  have  installed  a  modern,  up-to-date 
finishing  and  enlarging  department,  which 
is  provided  with  every  facility  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  work  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  All  enlarge¬ 
ments  in  their  department  will  be  made  on 
double  weight  Cyko  paper  with  a  l/g  inch 
white  margin  all  around.  All  enlarge¬ 
ments  are  carefully  spotted,  and  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  six  different  styles.  Price  list 
will  be  sent  on  application. 
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The  rejuvenated  Wilson's  Photographic 
Magazine  continues  to  show  marked  im¬ 
provement.  It  now  appears  in  a  handsome 
new  cover,  designed  by  Goudy.  This  cover 
design  was  so  artistic  that  it  was  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  full  page  in  The  American 
Printer  and  The  Graphic  Arts  for  June, 
and  The  Inland  Printer  for  July. 


We  have  received  from  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
productions  of  the  very  excellent  group 
picture  of  the  Convention  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Dealers  of  America,  which  was  held 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  plate  was  made  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bunnell,  of  the  Bunnell  Studio, 
and  on  the  back  of  each  picture  is  given  full 
data  concerning  the  negative  and  print.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  supply  our  readers  with 
copies  of  this  proof  so  long  as  our  sup¬ 
ply  holds  out. 

The  Kodak  Acid  Hypo  is  the  best  remedy 
for  hot  weather  troubles  which  we  know 
of.  For  full  particulars  concerning  this 
excellent  preparation,  as  well  as  for 
further  information  on  print  making, 
everyone  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Velox 
Book,  which  may  be  obtained  free  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  at 
Rochester,  or  by  applying  at  any  of  the 
photographic  dealers. 


SETTLE  PHOTO  DISPLAY  SUIT 

ACTION  of  MRS.  VIOLET  EVANS  TATUM  IS 
DISMISSED 

I  he  suit  of  Mrs.  Violet  Evans  Tatum 
against  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 
for  $.^5,000  damages  for  alleged  display  of 
her  photograph  side  by  side  with  pictures 
"t  race  horses  and  prize  fighters,  which 
was  filed  last  November,  ended  yester¬ 
day,  when  a  judgment  by  consent  in  favor 
of  the  company  was  entered  in  Circuit 
Judge  Grimm’s  Court.  The  costs  of  the 
suit,  it  is  said,  were  paid  by  the  Hammer 
company. 

Mrs.  latum  alleged  she  had  her  picture 
about  four  years  ago  by  Victor  C. 
Dry.  a  professional  photographer,  who, 


she  averred,  disposed  of  the  negative  to 
the  Hammer  company.  The  company  al¬ 
leged  it  had  the  right  to  display  the  pho- 
tograph  because  she  had  sold  the  title  to 
Dry,  who  turned  it  over  to  the  company.  ! 
The  company  alleged  the  photograph  was  j 
displayed  only  in  reputable  places. 

«$»  «g»  «g» 

The  Ilex  Anastigmat,  F.  6.3,  is  a  lens  ! 
which  commends  itself  to  the  users  of 
small  cameras  not  only  because  of  its  ! 
value  but  because  of  the  wonderful  low 
price  at  which  it  is  placed  on  the  market.  1 
Distant  objects  may  be  taken  by  using 
the  rear  combination  separately  and  thereby 
giving  the  lens  a  double  focal  length.  The 
wheel  arrangement  absolutely  assures  every 
exposure  up  to  1/150  second.  Ilex  shutters 
are  unaffected  by  dust  and  moisture  and  are 
of  the  greatest  value  in  that  their  wheel  ar¬ 
rangement  makes  every  exposure  of  a  set  | 
speed  exactly  alike.  A  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  of  charge  on  request  to  the 
manufacturers,  the  Ilex  Optical  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  *  ♦§• 

“CYNOLOGIST”  T.  C.  BELL  ON  PERMANENCY  I 

“One  of  the  most  important  things  to  a 
successful  business  is  the  lasting  quality  ! 
of  your  prints.  Prints  that  fade  will  soon 
put  one  out  of  business. 

“This  being  the  fact,  why  not  stick  to 
those  goods  and  methods  that  we  know, 
without  any  doubt,  are  permanent?  There 
are  some  papers  with  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  produce  a  good  sepia,  and  in  the 
manufacturers’  endeavor  to  amend  mat- 
ters  they  advertise  and  recommend  from 
time  to  time  a  fresh  concoction  of  chem¬ 
icals. 

“Now  what  I  want  to  ask  is,  are  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  with  these  mixtures  per¬ 
manent?  I  have  tried  Cyko  papers  in 
most  of  these  baths  and-  find  they  yield 
better  sepias  than  the  papers  for  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  used,  but  I  stick  to 
the  old  hypo  alum  bath  that  has  been  used 
for  years,  and  which  produces  results  that 
are  lasting. 

“Beware  of  mixtures  you  know  nothing 
about  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  ex¬ 
perimenting.” 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  In  advance.  Foreign  Postage  50  cents,  Canadian  Post¬ 
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Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue— NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Rossbach  Art  Co. 

113  West  23rd  St.  ::  NEW  YORK 

TT  A  T\  k  T 7  Developing.  Printing 

H  11  If  A  IV  Copying  and  Enlarging 

IIvl/Xlll  for  (bp  Amateur  and  Trade 

Copying  of  old  photographs  a  specialty 

SUPREME  COURT 

decision.  WILLOUGHBY  will  be  on  the  job  no  matter  which 
way  the  cat  jumps.  In  the  meantime,  get  his  “world 
beater”  Bargain  List  and  be  down  to  date. 

WILLOUGHBY  AND  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

Broadway  and  11th  Street  :  :  New  York 
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STOP!!  LOOK!!  Have  you  a  camera  you  wish 
to  sell  or  exchange  ?  Write  us.  We  have  been 
in  the  exchange  business  for  twenty  years  and 
are  known  all  over  the  country  as  The  Leader. 
Write  for  our  New  No.  18  Bargain  List.  It’s 
a  Hummer.  New  York  Camera  Exchange, 
i\i  Yz  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Learn  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY,  COMMERCIAL  ART.  Mail  Course, 
Sio.oo.  Bartholdi’s  Institute  of  Arts, 
92  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


WRIGHT  •  supplies  *  Racine,  Wis. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

ARGO  Post  Cards  $1.10  PERGR0SS 

Post  Paid  to  any  State  in  the  Union 

VELOURS  SURFACE-inContrast,  Normal  and  Soft 

We  Give  Real  Discounts  on 

KORONA  and  SENECA  CAMERAS 

Both  Catalogues  with  our  Bargain-List 
and  other  Discount  Lists  for  5c-Stamps 

( Bargain  and  Discount  List  Free) 

WRIGHT  ! supplies!  Racine,  Wis. 


“PHOTOCRAPHV  OUTDOORS” 

a  book  telling  about  the  equipment  required,  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  many  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
how  to  make  pictures,  and 

“ PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS” 

a  monthly  publication  Devoted  Solely  to  Photog¬ 
raphy,  for  one  year,  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50c  in  stamps  or  coin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS 
147  Fulton  Street  -  New  York,  N.Y. 


WHEN  writing  to  an 
advertiser  won’t  you 
kindly  mention  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times f  It  helps  us 
and  won’t  hurt  you.  :  : 


GOERZ  LENSES 
and  CAMERAS 

High  Grade  European  and  American  Outfits 
a  Specialty 

Lenses  and  Cameras  Exchanged 
ASK  FOR  UP-TO-DATE  BARGAIN  LIST 

I  invite  correspondence  on  anything  photographic 

BUY  FROM  A  RELIABLE  INDEPENDENT  DEALER 
My  name  in  the  photo  world  is  my  guarantee 


We  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  making 

Sgppfial  Albums 

with  or  without  detachable  leaves,  regu¬ 
lar  or  extra  size,  with  special  leather  or 
cloth  bindings.  We  guarantee  our  Work. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  OLDEST 
Photographic  Magazine  in  America 


VOLUME  L 


Photographic 

"Magazine 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY 
DEVOTED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOUNDED  IN  I  8  64 


EDWARD  L 'WILSON  CO-I?f 
122  East  25th  Street  •  New  York 


25  CENTS  A  COPY 


*).00  A  YEAR 


Original  articles  and  illustrations  by  the  world’s  leading  photographers 
Papers  upon  professional  difficulties 

Artistic  photography  in  the  studio  and  field 

Formulas  and  processes,  and  all  the  news 


Three  Dollars  a  year  in  advance  $1.50  for  six  months 

Sample  Copy,  Ten  Cents. 


Wilson’s  Photographic  Mosaics,  1914 

A  REVIEW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS 

(IN  PREPARATION) 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  INC. 

Ill  EAST  25th  STREET,  -  :  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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You  can  use  both  films 
and  plates  in  this  camera 


PREMOS 

Solve  at  once  the  question  for  those  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  to 
a  film  camera  or  a  plate  camera. 

They  take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  and  offer  the  important  at 
of  ground  glass  focusing  and  tank  development  with  either. 

For  plates,  merely  use  an  ordinary  plate  holder— -for  films,  use  the  Prer  _  a  urn 
Pack  Adapter,  which  goes  into  the  camera,  just  like  the  holder,  and  offers  the 
further  advantage  of  loading  12-exposure  film  packs  in  broad  daylight. 

And  these  cameras  are  as  compact,  fully  as  easy  to  operate,  as  the  ordinary 
camera  taking  either  films  or  plates  exclusively. 

They  are  equally  suitable  for  vacation  and  all-the-year-around  use. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Filmplate  Premo,  a  camera  of  very  great  efficienc  71  »de 
in  four  sizes— 3\\  x  4I4,  $22.50;  3A  (3l4x5V2)  $25.00;  4x5,  $25.00;  5x7,  $30.00. 

Another  model  is  the  Pocket  Premo  C,  a  very  popular  one  for  its  low  cost,  in  a  cwnera 
having  its  exceptional  advantages.  Two  sizes — 31 4  x4l4,  $12.00;  3A  (34  x.  5V2) >  $  00. 

The  new  Premo  catalogue  describes  these  and  many  other  Premos,  as  weL  as  the 
Premo  Film  Pack  and  tank  developing  system.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  postpaid  to  any 
address  on  request. 


I 

i1 

| 


Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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No  Matter 
Where  the  Mercury  Stands 

-IAMMER  PLATES  MEET  THE  ISSUE! 

Working  Fast  and  drying  quickly,  with  firm,  tough  films,  they 
have  :ttle  tendency  to  frill  and  are  the  BEST  plates  made. 
Hamr  er’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label) 
and  Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates  fill  all  requirements. 


LJ 


RES.  TRADE  MARK 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 

paMMER  dry- plate  company 

io  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 


THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE.SEL  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 


WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 


These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf.  414  x  514  inches  .  .  Reduced  to 

No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5K  x  8  “ 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf  7x10  “ 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf  10  x  12  “ 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf  1 1  x  14  “ 


$1.00 

1.20 

1.60 

2.40 

2.80 


When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 


Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 


Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Che  Photographic  Cimes  Publishing 
Association,  us  m.  mid  street.  Hew  York 
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liother  Ingento  Now  Ready! 


No.  1-A 


Folding  Ingento 


(MODEL  1) 

For  Pictures  2%  x 

The  No.  1  -A  Folding  Ingento  opens  in  the  hor¬ 
izontal  position,  an  advantage  which  will  be  fully 
I  appreciated  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  amateur  pictures  are  taken  in  this  position. 

This  instrument  is  practically  automatic  in  action, 
the  lens  supports  clamping  the  extension  bed  which 
in  turn  locks  into  the  focusing  device  automatically 
at  the  distance  for  which  it  is  set.  With  these  im- 
provements,  the  No.  1  -  A  Ingento  can  be  brought 
I  into  play  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  regular 
equipment  includes  a  Rapid  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  U.  S.  4  and  an  Ilex  Automatic  Shutter. 

The  dimensions  of  the  camera  are  1  %  x  3^ 
x  3^8,  a  size  that  can  be  readily  carried  in  the 
coat  pocket. 

To  Photo-Supply  Dealers 

This  is  an  instrument  that  will  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  of  your  customers  and  mark  your  store  as 


the  home  of  reliable  photo-supplies. 

No.  1-A  Folding,  Model  1,  with  Rapid 

Symmetrical  Lens . $15.00 

Same  with  Universal  Focus  Achromatic 

Meniscus  Lens . 13.50 


BURKE  &  JAMES,  i„, 

«  240-244  E‘  On«ari<>  St- 

[photo  supplies!  CHICAGO 


New  York  Office  and  Sales  Room 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE 


New  Model  Focal -Plane 
Postcard  Camera 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILM-PACK 


The  improved  model  has  a  large  new  winding- 
knob.  Half  a  turn  of  this  knob  sets  the  shutter 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  a  full  turn  for 
time-exposure. 

It  has  a  new  speed-indicator  showing  the  ten¬ 
sion  from  0  to  25  by  fives  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25); 
giving  speed  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second,  with 
inch  slit  in  shutter.  Has  rising  and  falling  front, 
focusing  scale,  speed-card,  view-finder,  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Size  of  camera  8j4x4j4x2)4  ins., 
wgt.  38  ozs. 

PRICES-With  One  Double  Plate=Holder 
With  Symmetrical  Lens,  F6.3  ....  $30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F /  6.3  ....  60.00 


Roll  Film  Postcard 


Fitted  with  hign-grade  Spec.  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  F.  8,  focal  length  inches,  an  automatic 
shutter  makes  exposures  from  1-25  to  1-100  sec¬ 
ond,  and  time-exposures  of  any  duration. 

Has  new  noiseless  winding-key  and  film  spool- 
holders,  a  rising  and  falling  front,  focusing-scale, 
brilliant  reversible  view-finder  and  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Covered  with  black  seal  gram  leather, 
metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  oxidized.  Size  of 
camera  is  9}4x4^x2^  ins»  ^  35  ozs- 


PRICES  „  Aft 

With  Special  Sym.  Lens,  F  8,  and  Automatic  Shutter  $20.00 
With  Rapid  Sym.  Lens,  F  6.3,  and  Autex  Shutter  30.00 
With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F  6.3,  and  Optimo  Shutter  60.00 

Send  for  Booklet 

Reilex  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  Special  Edition 


is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 


“Sunlight  Shadow” 


(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 


So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 


“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  .... 
Regular  Subscription  price  of  “  The  Photographic  Times,’ 


$2.50 

1.50 


$4.00 


By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for 


$2.50 


which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 


There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 


It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design.^ 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 


U 


135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 

Slottuuj 

THE  ORIGINAL 

THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 

MADE  BY  THE 

Albemarle  Paper  Utamtfarturmp  (Ed. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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Only  a  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D. 
G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M. 
Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 


VIII 

IX 

X 
XI 

XII 


XIV 

XV 

XVI 


INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 
THE  DARK  ROOM 
THE  CAMERA 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 
C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 
THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 
ON  SELECTING  A  LENS.  BY  C.  S. 

Coombes.  B.Sc, 

FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 
THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 
TION.  BY  J.  Littlejohns 
EXPOSURE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 
TIME  DEVELOPMENT,  By  W.  F.  Slater, 
F.  R.  P.  S. 

THE  CHEMICAL  THEORY  OF  EXPOSURE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  BY  RUPERT  E. 

PlGOTT 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PORTRAITURE:  M ATER I ALS .  BY  E . O  . 
Hoppe.  F.  R .  P.  s. 

PORTRAITURE  :  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 
ING,  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  p.  s. 
PORTRAITURE  :  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S. 
ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 
E.  A.  &.  G.  R .  Reeves 
ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS  By  E. 
A.  4.  G.  R.  Reeves 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 
THEIR  REMEDY 

GEl  ATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 
PAPER 

COLLODION.  ALBUMEN  AND  OTHER 
SILVER  PAPERS 
PLATINOTYPE 


XXV 

XXVI 
XXVII 

XXVIII 

XXIX 


XXXII 

XXXIII 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 


XL 

XLI 

XLII 

X  LI  II 
X  LI  V 
XLV 
XLVI 


BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 
THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
OIL  PROCESSES 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P.  Mas¬ 
kell. 

REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell. 

STEREOGRAPHY.  By  F.  Low 
ENLARGING 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 
THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
THEWET-PLATE  PROCESS 
EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  Low 

THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC- 
RETOUCHING 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 


Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 
Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 
Tables  of  weights  and  measures 
Diaphragm  numbers 
Thermometric  table 
Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 
Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 
Index 

Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather,  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

( Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 

pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1  West  1 29th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SERIES  II  Cooke  Anastigmats  are  ultra-rapid  with 
a  snap  and  brilliance  all  their  own.  For  high  speed 
photographs  with  cameras  like  the  Graflex,  they 
are  unrivalled,  yet  they  may  be  stopped  down 
and  used  like  other  lenses  for  ordinary  work. 

Write  for  our  1913  catalogue. 


It  gives  useful  helps  to  photographers. 


c? 


1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Series  II.  F/4.5 


The  Home  of  CRAMER  PLATES 

is  The  Home  of  QUALITY 


The  PRESTIGE  and  EXPERIENCE  of  33 

successful  years  is  back  of 

CRAMER  PLATES 


The  Home  of  “CRAMER  PLATES 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO 

paper  . 


34  Beekman  St., 


TELEPHONES: 


j  4760 
(4761 


beekman  New  York, 


SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 


BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 

“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN' 


SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


"NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND”  “VICTORIA  BOND” 

“  MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND ”  “EXTRA (A) BOND’ 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  “CITY  BOND” 

^A/^iting  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 


ALSO  AG  ENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company's  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company's  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “ Gold  Medal"  Linen  Ledger 
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WRENN’S 

LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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KOEHLERS 


INC. 

7  EAST  14th  ST.,  N.  Y. 

New  York’s  Largest  Photographic  Store 
CARRY  IN  STOCK 

KODAKS,  GRAFLEX,  REFLEX 
and  all  MAKES  OF  CAMERAS 

High-Grade  Anastigmat  Lenses  in  al  I  sizes 

Also  fine  imported  Cameras,  and  will 
take  your  old  Lens  or  Camera  in  ex¬ 
change  to  ward  any  new  article,  also  have 
several  thousand  bargains  on  hand. 


Send  for  the 

New  Bargain  List  No.  249 

It  is  the  best  you  ever  saw 


■ — — — i 

A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posiil 

Composition  in  Portraituri 


By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 


The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  Englisl 
language.  Written  for  Photographers  by  t 
man  who  understands  photography.  A 
book  that  tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Sub 
ject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations,  Everj 
one  teaches  a  lesson  and  is  referred  to  in  the 
text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter, 
full  length,  single  figures,  large  and  small 
groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate 
Paper  and  numerous  diagrams.  116  pages.— 
Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors.H 
Gilt  top.  6x9.  ® 


The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


The  Photographic  Times 
Publishing  Association 

135  W.  14th  Street.  New  York. 


ROSS  “Telecentric”  Lens 


NEW 


(Patent) 


For  rapid  exposures  on  distant  objects. 
Enlarged  image  with  short  camera  extension. 
Critical  definition  at  lull  aperture. 

An  ideal  lens  for  sporting  events. 

Very  suitable  for  portraiture. 

Specially  fine  for  portraiture,  giving  improved 
prospective  and  saving  time  and  work  in  re¬ 
touching  negatives. 


Equiv.  Focus 

SIZE 

Back  Cell  to  Screen 

F  5,  4  Iris  Setting 

F  6,  8  Iris  Setting 

9  inch 

2^x3^ 

4H  inch 

$50  00 

$37  50 

1  1  inch 

3!4*4% 

5J4  inch 

64  00 

45  00 

1  2  inch 

4x5 

inch 

67  50 

48  75 

13  inch 

3^x5K 

inch 

73  00 

52  00 

17  inch 

5x7 

9  inch 

95  50 

67  50 

Send  lor  booklet  giving  lull  specifications. 

American  Agen.s:  GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

57  East  9th  Street’  New  York- 


: 
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The  Seneca 
Scout  Camera 


Fills  the  vacation  with  pleasure  and 
instruction.  Give  the  Boy  or  Girl  a 
Scout  and  see  how  much  keener  their 
observation  becomes.  Watch  their  in¬ 
terest  in  animal  and  bird  life  develop. 

Yes,  and  your  love  of  the  great  out¬ 
doors  will  grow  too  if  you  use  one  of 
these  serviceable  little  Knockabout 
Cameras,  built  to  take  good  pictures 
and  stand  rough  usage. 

No.  2  Size  Takes 
2 %  x  3 %  Pictures,  $2.00 

No.  2A  Size  Takes 
2 Yl  x  4%  Pictures,  $3.00 


No.  2A  size  has  two  large  brilliant  view 
finders. 


Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Company 

Depl.  D  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

“Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World” 


Remember  there  is  a  Seneca  for  every  purpose — 
for  scientific  use  as  well  as  general  Photography. 

The  Competitor  View  Camera 

With  the  Sliding  Front 

Light,  compact,  strong  and  rigid,  covers  a  wide 
field  of  usefulness.  The 
back  focus  is  operated 
by  a  rack  and  pinion 
and  allows  any  width  of  angle  lense  to  be  used 
without  the  front  obstructing  the  view. 

A  distinct  feature  of  this  Camera  is  the  rising, 
falling  and  sliding  front  so  wide  that  a  stereoscopic 
lense  may  be  used  if  desired. 


W rite  today  for  the  1913  Seneca  Handbook 
describing  the  complete  line  of  Seneca 
Cameras  and  Accessories. 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  createu  a  profound  sensa¬ 
tion  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  Photog- 

rapK"s  WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT  —  Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers  mentioned,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  individual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully  explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  —  Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each  photograper 
is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the  photograper  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12/4^  x  9^  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With 
Other  Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality.  Among  the  number  are  several 
women  photographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  : 

A.  F.  Bradley  William  Shewell  Ellis  Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson 

Mary  Carnell  J.  Ernest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knalfl  Bros. 

E.  B.  Core  Ryland  W.  Phillips  “Jack  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald 

E.  E.  Doty  Wi'l  H.  Towles  Elias  Goldensky  Miss  Blanche  Remecke 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop  George  Edmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Send  your  order  to 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 


Second  Edition 
Revised 


A.  BROTHERS — A  Manual  of  Photography 

Contents. — Part  I,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  Cfl 

plates,  385  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net. 

CHARLES  R.  GIBSON — The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents. — How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 

63  illustrations,  345,  pages,  1  CH 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net,  *■ 

W.  WALLINGTON  Chats  on  Photography  For  Beginners 

Contents. — An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
the  Camera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro- 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 


Illustrated,  182  pages, 
12mo  Cloth,  net, 


$1.25 


Seal  Prepaid  on  Receipt  oi  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


THE, 

P  Aotograpfii  o 
Times 


With  Which  Is  Combined 


The  American  Photographer 


and 


Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


AnlndependentlllustratedMonthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(gumy’s,  Sit b. 

Art  an b  ^I|ntn  Sralrrs 

Honolulu,  13.  A. 

CABLE  AND  WIRELESS  AOORE$6: 

'  FOTOMAN'* 

Honolulu,  T.H., 
March  24th,  1913. 


Ansco  Company, 
Binghamton,  N.T. 

Gentlemen: 


We  have  read  with  Interest  the  March  "Portrait" 
regarding  the  demonstration  of  the  "eight  hour  service"  at  the 
coming  convention  of  the  Dealers  Association.  We  regret  our 
inability  to  be  present  at  the  convention  because  it  would 
mean  both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at  that 
time.  However,  altho  we  are  some  5000  miles  distant  it  does 
not  hinder  us  from  being  up-to-date  and  we  would  gladly  pay  for 
a  full  and  detailed  report  covering  the  methods  used  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  printing  orders  in  eight  hours.  We  are  handling  an 
average  of  about  50  films  daily.  We  turn  out  special  orders  in 
12  hours  and  regular  orders  1'n  24.  Other  firms  take  from  36  to 
48  hours,  but  it  would  please  us.  greatly  to  do  it  in  eight. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  a  test  we  put 
"Cyko"  to  last  month  during  pur  Carnival  week;  Saturday,  Wash¬ 
ington's  Birthday  we  made  300  5x7  negatives  and  developed  them 
the  same  day.  Beginning  Sunday  morning  with  two  men  printing 
and  developing  and  three  men  drying,  trimming  and  assorting,  we 
turned  out  1280  prints  -  dried  them,  trimmed,  assorted  and  put 
them  in  envelopes  with  sample  prints  on  .the  outside  of  each 
and  decorated  our  windows  by  10:30  P.M.  and  were  ready  for  business 
the  following  morning  -  we  had  practically  sold  out  our  original 
lot  and  were  printing  the  second  lot  before  the  first  of  our 
competitors  put  theirs  out  Tuesday  4  P.M.  This  showed  that  we 
were  in  working  trim  but  the  real  test  was  in  the  paper.  Out  of 
the  entire  lpt  there  was  not  one  discard,-  further  there  was  an 
absolute  uniformity  in  the  1280  prints  each  and  every  one  being 
as  perfect  as  if  we  had  required  only  a  dozen,  we  have  been 
"Cyko"  enthusiasts  for  several  years,  but  this  test  gave  us  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  we  pass  it  on. 

lours  very  truly, 


/ 


/S'  r- 

/Xus 


(*sw 
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It’s  not  possible  for  man  to,  have  personal 

knowledge  of  all  things,  and  much  less,  to 

have  all  things  proven  to  him. 


If  any  photographer — even  previous  to  going 
to  the  Kansas  City  Convention  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographers’  Association  of  America,  had 
been  asked  to  name  the  best  photographic 
printing  medium,  his  answer  would  have  been 


Because  the  men  qualified  to 


make  a  study  of  printing  me 


diums  rank  C  Y  K  O  first,  and  the  leading 
master  photographers  use  C  Y  K  O . 


For  the  same  reason  anyone  would  name 
Shakespeare  as  the  greatest  English  Dramatist, 
although  he  might  not  have  read  all  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  plays  to  compare  them  with  others. 

But  those  in  attendance  at  the  Kansas 
City  Convention  have  seen  the  proofs 
of  Cyko  superiority  submitted  by  the 
master  photographers. 

They  have  also  learned  that  CYKO  is  more 
than  a  paper.  It’s  a  printing  process  —  the 
many-in-one  process  embracing  all  photo¬ 
graphic  effects:  Carbon,  Platinum,  Gum, 
Gelatino  and  Collodion-chloride,  Matte 
Albumen,  etc. 


Tell  your  friends  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  and 
have  seen  with  your  own  eyes. 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
“  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


Photographing  in  Old  England. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln 

Adams. 

Retail  Price  . . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year,  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

•  • 

•  • 

$3.50 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition. 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  0 

I-5Q 

?4-5° 

Both  lor 

•  • 

•  • 

$3.50 

Photography.  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  T.  P.  P. 

S.,  and  others. 

Retail  Price . 

. 

$2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

$1.50 

$3-5° 

Both  for 

•  . 

•  ® 

$3.00 

With  Other  Photographers. 

By  Hyland  W. 

Phillips. 

Retail  Price . 

. 

$2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  tor 

•  e 

0  • 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  ^  Qo 

Both  NOW  tor  .  .  $2.50 


Photographic  Amusements . 


By  W.  E.  Woodbury. 


Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRA  PHIC  TIMES,  one  year 

Both  for 


$1.00 

1.50 


$2.50 

1.50 
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Retail  Price 
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Subscription  to 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  in  portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a  man  who  understands  photography.  A  book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a  lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors.  Gilt  top.  6xg. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a  photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Pictures  Mounted  W^ith 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO. 


“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 


Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 
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No  Professional  Phofographer  can  afford  to  be  without 


“WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 
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This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture 
which  has  created  a  profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers.” 


WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 


TEXT 


Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  wilh  a  description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job  —mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  \2l/4x9% 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Cornell 
E.  B.  Core 
|  .  F..  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack  ”  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knaffl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 


Or  lor  $}.oo  Ivill  be  sent  Ivith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 


135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Have  You  Seen 

fhe  New  Catalog  of 


CAMERAS 

and  LENSES? 

if  not,  ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  apply 
direct  to  us,  mentioning  your 
dealer’s  name. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

317B  East  34th  Street,  New  York 

BURKE  4  JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dealers’  Distributing 
Agents  west  of  Ohio 


Photography  of 
To-day 


A  Popular  Account  of  the  Origin,  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Latest  Discoveries  in  the 
Photographer’s  Art,  Told  in 
Non-Technical  Language 

By 

H.  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

With  54  Illustrations  and  Diagrams 
PRICE,  $1.50  POSTAGE,  15c. 

The  Photographic  Times  Pub. 
Association 

135  West  14tH  Street,  New  York  City 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING  - 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 

30  Federal  Street  =  =  Boston 


then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 

National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  information  about 
guns,  fishing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits — the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  '  How  to 
hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 
like  a  big  camp  fire  in  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  good  fel¬ 
lows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  wiih  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 

$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it’s  like,  we  will 
send  you  the  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
for  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand¬ 
some  National 
Sportsman  Brother* 
hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  of 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Doii’t  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  N  a  = 
tional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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AERONAUTICS 

122  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  “Aeronautics” 


C,  Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimenters — propel¬ 
lers,  surfaces,  floats  for  hydros,  general  design,  etc.  CfiSuccessful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions,  CL Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc,  ffiMonthly  page  of  drawings  of  con¬ 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  CLQuestions  involving  principles  and  experimental  datai 
of  aerodynamics,  and  of  motors,  answered  in  full  by  an  authority.  CLEvery  issue  a  complete  directory  of 
American  manufacturers  of  ’planes  and  all  accessories.  CfiExclusive  principal  articles  only  are  published. 
CA  file  of  “AERONAUTICS”  is  more  valuable  than  any  book  yet  written  on  the  subject  of 
Aeronautics.  C,“  AERONAUTICS  ”  is  the  oldest  aero  journal  in  America ;  established  1907.  C,Send 
for  a  sample  copy  and  compare  it  with  any  other  aeronautical  magazine.  CL  Ask  any  reader  o 
AERONAUTICS”  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  worth.  CL  All  aeronautical  patents  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
are  listed  monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $3.00  YEARLY.  Send  for  low  rate  combination  offer  and  sample  copy 


IS  THE  ONLY  TRULY  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 


It  is  suited  for  Plates,  Films,  Gas-light  and  Bromide 
Papers,  Lantern-Slides,  and  Transparencies 

ONE  FORMULA  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WORK 


New  Directions  for  Use  and  a  Sample  from 

SCHERING  4  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


PATf^ 


Our  Complete  Catalog 


Write  for  our  catalog;  It  is  the  biggest  and  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  published.  We  are  confident 
that  the  goods  shown  in  this  catalog  will  not  only  be 
pleasing,  but  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Our  guarantee 
goes  with  every  article  purchased. 

Technical  and  Service  Departments 


As  a  photographer,  either  amateur  or  professional, 
you  at  times  run  up  against  problems,  some  technical, 
some  not,  with  which  you  are  unable  to  cope.  In 
order  to  enable  you  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  no 
matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem,  we  have  started 
our  Technical  and  Service  Department,  which  gives 
to  you  the  privilege  of  receiving  expert  advice  and 
criticism  along  photographic  lines.  This  service, 
furthermore,  is  free. 

Guarantee 

Our  guarantee  goes  with  every  article  —  if  not 
satisfied,  return  your  shipment  and  receive  your 
money  back. 

Our  many  years  of  experience,  together  with  our 
facilities  for  obtaining  new  ideas,  and  our  ability  to 
buy  cheaply,  means  that  our  customers  must  save 
money  by  sending  to  us  today  for  catalog. 
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A  RESOLUTION  IN  P.  O.  P.  PRINTING 


G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER,  F.C.S. 

HE  revival  of  The  Photographic  Times  Amateur 
Print  Contest  affords  me  an  opportunity,  or,  rather, 
I  should  say,  offers  me  a  temptation,  which  I  cannot 
resist  to  communicate  to  the  pages  of  that  journal 
for  the  benefit  of  those  intending  to  take  part  in  the 
competition,  a  process  which  I  have  had  in  success¬ 
ful  use  for  a  long  time  but  have  hitherto — selfishly 
perhaps — kept  to  myself. 

All  the  recent  printing-out  papers,  and  few,  if 
any,  bromide  developed  prints  can  equal  them,  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  minimizing  the  time  and 
labor  involved  in  the  production  of  a  print,  and  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  so  many  amateurs, 
enthusiastic  though  they  may  be,  have  so  little 
leisure  time  to  devote  to  their  hobby,  that  a  gain 
of  a  few  minutes  in  any  manipulation  becomes  a 
matter  of  moment.  Hence,  the  popularity  of  self- 
toning  paper.  You  drop  your  print  in  the  hypo  solution,  give  it  a  few  turns 
and  there  you  are.  A  finished  print  requiring  only  to  be  washed.  But  the  range 
of  tones  possible  does  not  approach  that  obtainable  by  a  gold-toned  P.  O.  P. ; 
yet  the  exact  tint  a  print  is  toned  to  sometimes  means  a  great  success  as  against 
a  possible  “usual  thing.”  To  obtain  a  greater  range  of  color  instructions  are 
given  by  the  makers  of  the  self-toning  paper  for  a  preliminary  treatment  in 
various  ways  by  means  of  which  a  much  greater  variety  of  tone  is  obtainable. 
But  here  we  see  at  once  that  the  beauty  of  the  process  of  self-toning — the  gain 
of  time — is  lost,  and  at  best,  unless  the  method  is  perilously  near  a  mere 
variety  of  the  old  gold  toning,  that  range  is  in  comparison  limited  in  extent. 

To  summarize  the  usual  instructions  for  the  ordinary  gold  toning,  they  are 
as  follows : 
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A  COUNTRY  ROAD  W.  Lincoln  Adams 

First.  Wash  well  for  about  fifteen  minutes  in  frequent  changes  of  water, 
till  all  milkiness  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Second.  Tone  in  a  solution  of  gold  chloride  and  sulphocyanide  of  am¬ 
monium. 

Third.  Wash  well  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  this  toning  bath  for,  say, 
ten  minutes,  and  then  transfer  to 

Fourth.  The  hypo  bath.  Fix  in  the  usual  manner. 

Well,  if  we  look  closely  into  this  summary  we  find  that  there  is  nearly 
half  an  hour  lost  in  the  simple  work  of  washing  the  prints.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  this  loss  of  time  has  been  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  use  of 
the  once  universal  gold  toning  process.  Makers  gradually  become  alive  to  the 
fact,  now  the  market  is  flooded  with  “self-toning”  papers  of  a  hundred  kinds, 
under  one  or  other  of  the  many  absurd  names  adopted  to  distinguish  one 
maker’s  brand  from  another. 

Whether  we  take  glossy  or  matte  P.  O.  P.  there  is — granted  a  good  nega¬ 
tive-  possibility  of  such  crisp  high  lights  and  rich,  juicy  shadows,  combined 
with  a  long  scale  of  gradation  that  no  other  silver  printing  process  can  ap¬ 
proach.  “But  then,  see  the  waste  of  time,”  I  shall  be  told.  That  is  where  my 
revolution  comes  in.  Let  us  first  look  at  the  usual  sulphocyanide  and  gold 
hath.  There  are  many  formuk'e  given  by  the  makers  of  the  paper,  but  the 
following  is  very  simple,  and  on  the  strength  of  an  experience  dating  from 
the  introduction  of  P.  O.  P.,  previous  to  that  period  to  the  time  of  the  first 
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popular  gelatin-chloride  paper — Aristotype — I  may  say  it  cannot  be  improved 
upon:  Chloride  of  gold,  i  grain;  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  12  grains; 
water,  from  6  to  10  ounces.  To  mix  this  add  the  gold  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
or  so  of  water  to  the  sulphocyanide  solution.  If  wanted  for  immediate  use 
hot  water  should  be  used  when  the  red  coloration  at  first  produced  quickly  dis¬ 
appears.  The  bath  should  never  be  used  during  the  presence  of  the  red  color. 
When  mixed  cold  it  takes  a  day  or  so  to  disappear,  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature. 

As  no  one  wants  to  weigh  out  grains  of  deliquescent  gold  chloride,  this 
salt  is  usually  kept  in  solution  (one  grain  in  one  drachm),  stored  away  from 
the  light  it  keeps  good  for  months.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanide.  If  this  is  kept  in  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  trouble  is  saved,  all  that 
is  needed  being  to  measure  equal  parts  of  each  solution  (drachms  or  ounces, 
according  to  the  quantity  required)  and  mix  as  described. 

I  may  mention  that  in  my  own  practice  I  mix  one  15  grain  tube  of  gold 
with  15  drachms  of  sulphocyanide  solution,  and  only  use  enough  water  to  keep 
the  toning  solution  of  such  strength  that  one  ounce  contains  one  grain  of  gold 
salt.  This  keeps  well  in  the  dark,  and  can  be  used  from  and  diluted  to  any 
strength  desired  for  months  afterwards.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  tone 
is  little  altered  whether  the  toning  solution  has  one  grain  to  five  or  to  ten 
ounces.  It  is  only  a  question  of  the  time  involved.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Wel- 
ford  propounded  a  method  of  using  a  solution,  about  a  grain  of  gold  salt  in 
one  ounce.  He  said  that  double  tones  were  avoided.  Where  time  is  a  great 
object  his  method  can  be  adopted  and  the  toning  carried  out  with  a  mop  camel- 
hair  brush. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  usual  methods.  The  revolution  I  refer 
to  is  simplicity  itself.  It  consists  merely  in  adding  to  the  toning  solution,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  sixty  grains  to  the  pint,  common  table  salt.  Let  the 
salt  be  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  then  place  the  prints  without  any  washing 
at  all,  and  proceed  in  the  usual  manner.  No  milkiness  will  be  seen,  and  the 
toning  will  go  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  Next,  when  the  right  tone  is  reached 
place  the  prints,  again  without  any  washing  at  all,  into  the  hypo  bath  and  keep 
there  the  usual  time.  When  finished  the  prints  are  in  every  way  equal  to  those 
dealt  with  in  the  accustomed  way.  If  there  is  any  difference  at  all  it  is  in 
favor  of  my  non-washing  method. 

The  proportion  of  table  salt  added  is  not  by  any  means  a  material  matter ; 
whether  30  grains  or  90  are  added  the  result  is  the  same,  any  initial  difference 
in  color  caused  by  the  salt  is  quickly  lost  when  the  toning  proceeds.  It  is  not 
needful  here  to  enter  into  the  rationale  of  the  process  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  support  the  probability  of  ultimate  fading,  and  as  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ence,  I  may  say  that  in  my  own  practice — where  it  is  mainly  employed  for  pho¬ 
tographs  of  machinery — I  have  prints  several  years  old,  which  are  now  as 
fresh  and  pure  as  on  the  day  they  were  made. 

I  will  conclude  by  a  warning,  which  is  applicable  to  both  the  old  and  my 
new  method.  In  fixing,  if  plenty  of  hypo  he  used,  the  time  of  immersion  and 
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strength  of  hypo  as  usually  recommended  is  far  too  long.  Ten  per  cent,  strength 
is  ample,  and  the  time  of  immersion,  so  long  as  the  prints  are  kept  in  constant 
motion,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for  any  but  the  briefest  time, 
should  not  exceed  ten  minutes.  A  longer  immersion  degrades  the  tone  at  the 
same  time  as  it  reduces  the  depth  of  the  print.  Messrs  Duoanne  and  Girard 
in  their  classical  researches  in  the  fading  of  albuminized  prints  fifty  years 
ago,  suggested  three  ounces  of  hypo  to  a  sheet  of  paper  for  P.  O.  P.,  but  it 
might  perhaps  be  safe  to  use  a  sheet  and  a  half. 


A  CLUB  OUTING 

With  Three  Illustrations  by  E.  Reisser,  and  One  by  Will  D.  Brodhun 

are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Brodhun,  secretary  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club,  for  several  very  inter¬ 
esting  pictures.  Three  of  them  were  made  by  Mr. 
E.  Reisser,  one  of  the  newer  workers  in  the  pictorial 
field,  but  a  man  who  is  coming  on  very  fast,  as  can 
easily  be  seen  by  the  examples  presented  herewith. 

All  of  these  pictures  were  made  during  a  club 
outing,  and  are  enlargements  from  Premo  nega¬ 
tives.  This  camera  has  only  two  focus  distances, 
six  feet  and  twenty  feet.  It  will  be  observed  what  a 
variety  of  subjects  can  be  treated  by  a  skilful  ama¬ 
teur  with  a  camera  of  this  kind 

Mr.  Brodhun  writes  that  his  club  frequently  goes 
on  such  outings  during  the  outdoor  season.  A  day 
is  selected,  and  a  number  of  workers  set  out  on  the  trip  on  the  day  given,  even 
if  the  weather  conditions  are  not  promising  at  the  time;  for,  though  the  best 
pictorial  effects  may  be  lacking,  the  club  members  have  a  good  time  together 
comparing  notes  and  seeing  “how  the  other  fellow  does  it.”  Even  an  unprom¬ 
ising  day  sometimes  turns  out  very  favorable  for  artistic  effects  in  photography. 

Mr.  Brodhun  further  writes  that  the  woods  and  stream  pictures  were  made 
with  the  camera  on  a  tripod,  timed  exposure.  “The  Ploughman”  is  a  snap¬ 
shot.  and  some  of  the  other  pictures,  which  we  are  not  able  to  use  for  lack  of 
space,  were  also  made  with  the  speed  shutter. 

"After  walking  some  miles  of  an  outing,  the  members  get  their  minds 
focused  on  the  chicken  dinner,”  writes  Mr.  Brodhun,  “and  not  all  have  the  same 
'peed  in  getting  away  with  it;  but  there  is  a  grand  opening  up  of  diaphragms, 
which  tends  to  intensify  the  feeling  of  having  been  over-exposed  to  a  big  din¬ 
ner,  which  is  positive.” 

I  he  picture  entitled  “Smiling  Eyes”  is  by  Mr.  Brodhun,  himself. 
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Illustrating  “A  Club  Outing” 


E.  Reisser 


THE  PLOUGHMAN 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  KANSAS  CITY  EXHIBITION 


BY  G.  HANMER  CROUGHTON 


RANKLY  speaking,  I  do  not  think  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  as  good  in  one  way  as  it  was  at 
Philadelphia  last  year.  There  is  to  me  an 
appearance  of  a  transitory  state  in  the 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been 
trying  to  do  some  extraordinary  good  work, 
you  were  trying  for  something,  but  you  did 
not  understand  just  exactly  what  you 
wanted.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  friend  who  came  to  London.  He  put  it 
in  this  way:  he  said,  “If  a  man  goes  out 
and  seeks  for  he  knows  not  what,  he  will 
surely  come  home  without  it.”  And  that  I  think  I  see  in  these  exhibits  this 
year. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  use  of  the  reducer.  The  reducer  has  been  used 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  what  they  want  to  do,  or  not  being  able  to 
control  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  from  want  of  control. 
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(Kansas  City  Exhibition) 


Gerhard  Sisters 
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Now  you  will  find  in  those  three  pictures  that  are  hung  in  one  frame — 
the  three  pictures  where  the  half  of  the  picture  is  entirely  lost — there  is  no 
indication  of  carrying  the  lines  of  the  figure  and  show  what  the  figure  is.  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  overflowing  of  the  reducer  in  its  use.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  reducer  is  a  very  misused  tool.  It  should  be  used  by  only  those  who 
know  what  they  want  to  get. 

One  of  the  faults  that  artists  find,  as  a  rule,  is  exaggeration.  I  remem¬ 
ber  in  an  exhibition  some  years  ago  when  Professor  Granfield  had  been  in¬ 
sisting  so  much  on  concentration.  In  one  picture  there  was  nothing  there 
but  the  one-half  of  the  face.  The  other  half  of  the  face  was  lost  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  I  spoke  to  the  producer  about  the  picture.  He  says,  “Well,  that 
is  concentration.”  I  said,  “Yes,  so  is  a  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  a  white  card, 
but  that  does  not  make  a  picture.” 

The  free  touching  is  overdone  in  this  exhibit.  It  is  not  flesh.  One  well- 
known  man  has  three  pictures  here  and  instead  of  it  seeming  to  be  like  the 
flesh,  it  is  like  polished  stone.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  reproduction  of  the  flesh,  but  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  photographer 
except  to  correct  a  fault  in  the  reproduction  of  the  color  of  the  flesh. 

But  I  think  the  greatest  fault  that  an  artist  would  find  in  this  exhibit  is 
the  misuse  of  the  background.  There  is  no  background  that  is  necessary  to 
have  half  a  dozen  trees  or  a  whole  forest  back  of  it.  All  the  background  is 
for  is  to  support  the  figure.  Your  light  should  be  reproduced  in  the  back¬ 
ground  to  some  degree.  You  have  to  carry  out  the  general  scheme  in  the 
background.  When  I  see  a  square  window  up  in  the  corner  that  is  lighter  than 
anything  in  the  picture,  that  would  condemn  it  for  me. 

As  I  said,  I  think  we  are  in  a  transitory  state.  We  are  trying  to  do  something 
better  and  don't  exactly  know  what  we  want  to  do,  and  that  is  because  we  don’t 
have  the  artistic  nature.  If  you  go  out  to  find  you  know  not  what,  you  will 
surely  come  home  without  it.  It  reminds  me  of  the  tombstone  which  read:  “I 
was  well,  wanted  to  be  better,  took  a  physic;  here  I  am.” 
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THE,  CAMERA  TO  USE 

BY  BURTON  H.  ALLBEE 

With  Three  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

VERY  user  of  a  camera,  whether  he  be  one  who  oper-  j 
ates  it  much  or  little,  is  confronted  with  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “What  kind  of  camera  shall  I  buy?”  and  not 
infrequently  he  goes  on  from  one  to  another,  allow¬ 
ing  circumstances  to  guide  him,  or  give  him  a  hint 
that  this  or  that  one  should  be  bought. 

And  perhaps  circumstances  are  quite  as  accu¬ 
rate  in  their  directions  and  suggestions  as  the  so- 
called  expert  who  recommends  a  certain  camera 
because  it  has  pleased  him  when  used  for  a  certain 
purpose.  But  the  same  influence  which  made  it  de¬ 
sirable  for  him  might  be  the  very  thing  that  would 
make  it  altogether  impossible  for  you.  Necessities 
and  desires  vary  so  much  that  no  one  can  lay  down 
a  rule.  Each  must  be  governed  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  operate  his  j 
camera,  whatever  they  may  be. 

These  are  trite  observations,  but  they  are  introduced  to  partially  explain 
why  this  article  is  written.  Every  one  of  us  looks  upon  the  expensive  camera 
with  the  high-class  lens  as  indispensable,  and  we  are  quite  confident  that  if  we 
could  afford  an  outfit  like  that  we  could  do  much  better  work  than  we  do  now. 
Maybe  we  could,  but  the  question  is  would  we?  You  see,  there  are  so  many 
features  that  enter  into  this  proposition,  so  much  depends  upon  the  personal 
equation  that  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  the  high  price  camera  with  the  j 
complicated  movements,  and  the  multitude  of  attachments,  and  its  anastigmat  I 
lens  corrected  to  a  hair’s  breadth,  would  yield  any  more  attractive  results  than  j 
the  cheaper  camera  and  the  low-priced  lens.  No  one  can  control  that  per¬ 
sonal  equation,  and  until  that  is  controlled,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  | 
will  happen. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  however,  that  whoever  under¬ 
takes  photography  with  serious  purpose  will  succeed  with  any  sort  of  camera. 

It  may  be  the  cheapest  single  lens,  but  whether  it  is  or  not  the  one  who  really 
trie^  will  succeed.  This  much  has  been  demonstrated  so  many  times  that  it 
''Cems  almost  useless  to  repeat  it  here,  yet  frequent  repetition  doesn’t  appear 
to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  most  need  the  lesson.  The  camera 
exerts  but  little  influence  upon  the  work,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  may  encour- 
■  ‘ e < ■  one  to  exert  himself  when  he  has  a  beautiful  instrument. 

Probably  the  writer  of  this  has  run  the  gamut  as  many  times  as  most  ama- 
tcur-.  At  times  he  has  owned  a  dozen  cameras  at  once,  and  the  possession 
was  confusing  that  he  disposed  of  every  one.  No  less  than  three  times  the 
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writer  has  accumulated  a  collection  of  cameras  of  different  sizes,  presumably 
for  different  purposes,  and  then,  because  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  what 
they  were,  absolutely  useless,  he  has  turned  them  all  in  and  begun  with  a  single 
one.  How  many  who  read  these  lines  have  done  the  same?  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  fascinating  in  accumulating  a  number  of  cameras  that  it  is  almost  ir¬ 
resistible.  And  so  before  one  knows  it  the  same  old  collection  has  piled  up  on 
the  shelves  and  one  is  wearied  trying  to  decide  which  is  best  for  a  certain 
purpose. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  all  a  part  of  this  wonderfully  attrac¬ 
tive  game,  and  maybe  even  such  thoughtless  methods  as  this  have  their  uses ; 
yet,  if  one  would  but  concentrate  all  upon  one  that  difficulty  of  the  good  instru¬ 
ment  would  be  solved.  Maybe  not  all  amateurs  are  like  the  writer.  But  it  is 
a  sure  guess  that  some  of  them  are. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  collection  had  grown  pretty  large  and  out  they 
all  went  excepting  a  5  x  7,  which  has  been  a  standby  for  some  years.  And  this 
is  one  of  those  combinations  5  x  7s,  which  has  an  attachment  for  stereoscopic 
work  and  a  set  of  aluminum  kits  for  4x5  plates.  It  is  really  three  cameras 
in  one  and  is  a  faithful  friend,  ready  to  respond  to  the  most  exacting  conditions 
at  any  time. 

But  it  is  heavy,  and  either  the  writer’s  enthusiasm  is  waning,  or  else  he 
is  becoming  somewhat  averse  to  performing  unnecessary  labor.  Anyhow  the 
first  trip  out  this  season  with  this  outfit  discouraged  him,  And  he  put  it  away 
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on  the  shelf,  just  as  though  it  was  the  fault  of  the  camera,  and  it  was  a  long 
day  before  he  went  again.  My,  but  that  was  a  heavy  load,  and  the  good  nega¬ 
tives  obtained  did  not  seem  to  lighten  it  enough  to  make  it  any  more  attractive, 
either.  And  there  was  a  time  when  this  same  individual  would  tramp  through 
the  snow,  carrying  a  6y2  x  Sy2  outfit,  including  a  whole  dozen  plates.  That 
took  some  nerve  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  onward  march  of  the  years  has 
served  to  make  such  strenuous  exercise  as  that  impossible. 

Passing  a  photograph  establishment  in  New  York  there  was  a  display  in 
the  window.  One  of  the  cameras  shown  was  an  old-fashioned  No.  3  cartridge 
kodak— -the  old  4*4  x  3^4  variety.  They  were  costly  cameras  in  their  day  and 
did  remarkably  good  service.  The  price  mark  was  what  was  surprising.  It 
was  offered  for  $3.00.  Everybody  knows  that  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
original  cost  and  the  figure  looked  a  little  fishy.  But  an  examination  showed 
that  the  instrument  was  in  good  condition. 

It  was  purchased.  The  shutter  worked  a  little  slow,  but  that  was  speedily 
repaired  and  since  then  the  instrument  has  been  doing  good  work.  A  few 
reproductions  from  some  of  the  prints  made  from  its  negatives  will  serve  to 
prove  t lie  assertion  that  this  was  a  remarkable  bargain.  The  lens  seems  to  be 
almost  universal  focus,  one  which  keeps  everything  sharp,  regardless  of  dis- 
i.m.  c  from  the  camera.  And  all  for  $3.00.  Who  can  beat  that? 

In  addition  I  have  a  vest  pocket  kodak  which  I  carry  with  me  everywhere. 
It  Put  as  efficient  as  the  other,  though  it  cost  more,  but  it  serves  its  purpose, 
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which  is  to  catch  records  of  interesting  bits  which  one  discovers  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly.  They  are  everywhere,  and  one  finds  them  when  one  least  expects 
it.  This  little  camera  takes  up  no  room.  Its  operation  costs  next  to  nothing 
and  its  pictures  are  quite  satisfactory  for  reminders.  Occasional  desirable 
ones  can  be  enlarged  sufficiently  for  framing,  and  then  what  more  do  you 
want  ? 

I  do  a  great  deal  of  illustrating  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Not  far  from 
my  home  is  a  certain  peculiar  camp  provided  by  women  for  women.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  number  of  unique  features.  Professional  photographers  were  sent 
there  to  secure  photographs  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  folder  for  adver¬ 
tising.  They  failed.  A  dozen  amateurs,,  all  with  expensive  outfits,  tried  the 
same  thing,  and  failed,  in  their  turn.  This  old-fashioned  kodak  was  taken 
there  and  it  did  the  work  satisfactorily.  The  cuts  made  from  its  films  now 
grace  the  folder  which  advertises  the  camp.  Moreover,  one  or  two  of  the 
negatives  were  enlarged  and  the  pictures  decorate  the  walls  of  the  organization 
that  owns  the  camp. 

After  all  it  seems  to  be  the  camera  that  is  efficient  which  should  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  amateur  who  delights  to  indulge  his  taste  for  expensive  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  can  afford  it,  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  his  amusement.  Yet,  what  he 
does  need  not  discourage  the  one  who  cannot  afford  the  more  complicated 
apparatus.  The  inexpensive  cameras  will  perform  quite  as  good  service  as 
the  more  costly  ones. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  saying  anything  against  anastigmat 
lenses.  I  would  not  do  that  and  I  wouldn’t  want  my  remarks  to  be  so  con¬ 
strued,  but  for  all  average  amateur  work  the  rapid  rectilinear  is  quite  as  use¬ 
ful.  The  only  times  when  the  anastigmat  really  scores  over  the  other  is  during 
a  rain  or  when  the  light  is  weak  for  some  other  cause  and  in  catching  move¬ 
ment.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  comparatively  few  amateurs  ever 
go  out  making  pictures  in  the  rain  ?  They  go  principally  in  sunlight,  or,  at  most, 
when  the  sun  is  but  lightly  obscured.  The  wide  opening  at  which  the  anastigmat 
will  work  is,  therefore,  of  no  particular  use.  It  is  only  that  one  needs  to  school 
himself  not  to  be  lured  into  a  heavy  investment  by  certain  features  which  may 
be  of  absolutely  no  use  to  him  when  he  gets  them. 

This  is  not  intended  for  the  enthusiast  who  possesses  sufficient  wealth  to 
indulge  whatever  expensive  tastes  he  may  have.  But  it  is  intended  for  the  aver¬ 
age  amateur,  the  one  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  expensive  instruments 
and  who  feels  as  though  his  efforts  are  doomed  to  fail  because  he  cannot.  He 
is  facing  no  such  contingency.  If  he  does  his  work  well  and  understands  how 
to  obtain  all  that  the  lens  he  has  contains  he  will  secure  good  pictures.  And 
they  will  not  look  so  much  like  dollar  bills  either. 

There  is  another  little  admonition  which  might  be  offered.  The  average 
amateur  better  content  himself  with  small  pictures.  This  was  brought  very 
forcibly  to  my  mind  this  spring.  I  have  been  using  5x7  plates  and  paper  for 
a  long  time.  These  are  moderately  expensive  possessions,  too.  I  have  found 
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that  they  cost  a  good  deal  of  money 
during  the  year  if  one  does  much  work. 
And  the  spoilage  is  not  the  least  of  the 
expense. 

I  went  out  after  materials  for  mak¬ 
ing  prints  with  my  sYa  x  4^  outfit  and 
was  startled  by  the  small  expense,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  I  had  been  paying. 
To  some  this  makes  no  difference,  but 
it  does  to  me ;  perhaps  it  does  to  you. 
If  it  does  you  have  your  remedy.  The 
cost  was  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  what 
it  was  before.  If,  however,  you  obtain 
a  negative  which  specially  pleases  you 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
have  an  enlargement  made.  The  cost 
for  this  is  slight,  rarely  more  than  fifty 
cents  at  a  reputable  house,  and  in  some 
instances,  half  that  sum,  or  less.  Save 
all  your  desirable  films,  and  send  them 
to  the  enlargers  when  they  are  working 
on  special  offers.  You  will  be  surprised  at  what  you  obtain  for  a  little  money. 

This  size  is,  as  the  English  say,  scientifically  correct  in  shape.  That  is  to 
say,  the  proportions  are  such  that  an  enlargement  will  be  proportionally  ac¬ 
curate.  The  prints  are  large  enough  for  an  album  and  when  placed  on  single 
mounts  make  pretty  gifts. 

The  4x5  costs  but  little  more  and  has  twenty  square  inches  in  the  surface, 
but  the  proportions  are  not  as  pleasing  as  the  smaller  size.  It  seems  that  from 
every  standpoint  the  average  amateur  can  do  no  better  than  to  use  one  of  this 
size.  Plate  backs  are  obtainable  and  the  plate  holders  are  inexpensive,  while 
the  cost  of  the  plates  themselves  is  so  small  that  the  man  who  has  been  using 
large  plates  and  paying  the  bills  feels  as  though  he  were  robbing  the  dealer  to 
take  them  at  the  figures  asked.  The  sensation  is  very  pleasant,  however,  and 
the  advice  is  here  offered  that  you  are  slaves  to  the  heavy  outfit  and  are 
wondering  where  the  cost  of  your  amusement  is  going  to  land  you,  stop,  look, 
consider  and  then  when  you  have  caught  your  breath  experiment  with  a  small 
camera.  1  f  you  can  find  one  that  they  will  pay  you  something  to  take,  as  in 
this  instance,  do  not  fail  to  seize  the  opportunity.  You  will  not  regret  it  and 
you  will  discover  a  great  many  additional  pleasures  which  have  hitherto  been 
concealed  under  the  heavy  load  you  have  been  carrying  in  two  different  ways. 

It  is  plebeian  to  talk  about  expense,  but  it  is  common  sense  after  all.  One 
who  has  some  regard  for  the  proprieties  doesn’t  want  to  run  a  camera  that 
cost  as  much  as  an  automobile.  The  thing  is  quite  absurd.  These  small  sizes 
sf>lvc  the  problem  and  permit  more  enjoyment,  with  quite  as  marked  artistic 
expression. 


GLIMPSE  THROUGH  THE  TREES 

Burton  H.  Allbee 
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For  myself  I  am  much  gratified  to  wake  up.  Now  one  of  my  kodaks, 
ot  infrequently  both,  go  with  me.  What  they  are  recording  today  will  be 
iteresting  years  from  now  and  I  won’t  be  confronted  with  a  recollection  of 
^proportionate  expense  when  I  look  at  them  in  the  future.  A  few — a  very 
ew — are  going  on  the  walls  in  enlargements.  If  one  can  obtain  two  or  three 
1  a  year  worthy  to  keep  as  pictures,  then  one  has  done  well.  The  masters 
f  art  never  produced  more.  The  camerist  cannot  hope  to  do  better  than  they. 

The  illustrations  herewith  are  intended  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
he  impression  of  size  and  distance  with  success  even  in  small  negatives.  While 
10  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  prints  to  be  ultra  artistic  they  are  the  same  as 
vould  be  made  by  amateurs  almost  anywhere,  further,  the  material  for  such 
atisfactory  pictures  abounds,  and  if  the  worker  is  not  burdened  with  a  heavy 
outfit  he  will  find  it.  The  inference  from  these  little  pictures  is  plain.  And 
hey  are  convincing  proof  that  one  worker  has  been  emancipated. 


A  MOUNTAIN  STREAM 


W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 
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EXPERIENCES 

“My  Best  Summer  Advertising  Stunts” 

BY  W.  CLEMENT  MOORE, 

“  How  about  an  experience  meeting  ?  ” 


t 


I 


E  are  all  willing  to  learn,  and  experiences  should  be  .. 
good  for  all  of  us.  They  should  help  us  to  build  our 
business,  because,  if  all  of  us  tell  the  best  things  we 
ever  tried  in  the  matter  of  trade-building,  we  shall 
be  pretty  sure  to  benefit  some  other  fellow  who  is  i 
working  under  about  the  same  conditions. 

Plans  that  have  been  successful  during  the  late 
summer  seasons  are  especially  valuable  just  now  and 
the  following  experiences  have  been  picked  up. 

An  Ohio  dealer  tells  us  of  the  following  experi¬ 
ence  : 

“I  believe  my  most  profitable  advertising  venture 
was  with  advertising  lead  pencils.  Last  summer  I 
ordered  500  advertising  lead  pencils  with  my  name,  I 
business  and  address  printed  On  them  attractively. 
They  cost  me  about  $14.00  and  I  originated  the  idea  ■ 
of  giving  half-dozen  of  them  with  each  order  for  a  dozen  large  size  photo-  > 
graphs ;  three  with  each  small  dollar  order  and  two  with  each  50  cent  post  card 
order.  I  inserted  a  small  advertisement  in  various  mediums,  advertising 
different  lines  of  work  and  closed  each  advertisement  with : 

‘Just  Now  I  am  Giving  some  good  Lead 
Pencils  away  with  each  Order.’ 


Results  were  very  satisfactory  and  although  it  required  more  than  one  hundred 
different  orders  to  use  my  stock  of  pencils,  yet  they  disappeared  in  a  remarkably 
short  time,  and  I  expect  to  try  a  similar  stunt  this  summer,  although  I  shall 
probably  use  a  small  advertising  nail  file  instead  of  the  pencil — or  I  may  use 
penholders.” 

A  Handsomely  Mounted  Photograph  as  a  Leader 
An  Eastern  photographer  claims  that  his  best  plan  has  been  to  offer  one 
large  handsomely  mounted  photograph  with  each  dozen  post  card  photographs 
for  $1.00.  He  claims  that  he  gives  a  well  finished  product  and  as  he  has  a  good 
location  in  a  large  city,  he  is  kept  busy  almost  all  the  year  around  with  this 
one  plan. 

He  not  only  advertises  the  fact  that  he  gives  the  large  photograph  free  with 
each  order,  in  newspapers,  but  he  always  includes  circulars  in  packages,  in  his 
mail  matter,  etc.,  advertising  his  plan. 
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DEEP  WOODS  REFLECTIONS 


E.  Reisser 


Illustrating  “A  Club  Outing’ 


A  Framed  Photograph 

Down  in  Tennessee  a  photographer  has  been  using,  with  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess,  the  plan  of  giving  with  each  dozen  photographs  at  $2.00,  a  very  attractive 
deep  ebony  frame  touched  with  gilt,  in  which  one  of  the  photographs  is 
mounted  and  placed  to  be  delivered  as  a  part  of  the  order.  He  buys  the  frames 
at  wholesale  in  dozen  lots  and  gets  them  for  about  32  cents  each,  although  they 
would  really  retail  for  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  each.  This  leaves  him  $1.68 
per  dozen  for  photographs  of  the  $1.50  to  $1.75  grade  so  you  see  he  makes  a 
nice  profit  on  the  plan.  At  the  same  time  the  customer  is  apparently  getting  a 
little  more  than  his  money’s  worth.  This  plan  it  seems  to  me  should  prove 
highly  profitable  anywhere  and  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year, 

Do  not  select  a  cheap  frame,  however.  Get  as  rich-looking  a  frame  as  you 
can  find  for  the  money  you  can  afford  to  spend.  This  is  important  because  the 
nicer  the  frame,  the  more  it  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  your  work. 

Another  reason  why  this  is  a  good  plan,  is  simply  because  many  people 
buy  photographs  who  never  buy  frames  for  them  and  consequently  we  do  not 
find  photographs  on  the  walls  of  our  homes  as  much  now  as  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  the  past. 
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THE  PATH  HOME  E.  Reisser 

Illustrating  “A  Club  Outing” 

Regular  Issue  of  Circulars 

Here  is  a  New  York  photographer  who  claims  that  the  best  business 
builder  is  a  regular  issue  of  attractive  circulars.  He  claims  that  four  times  each 
year  he  issues  3,000  circulars,  two  thousand  of  which  are  distributed  in  fifteen 
of  the  small  surrounding  towns  by  boys,  and  the  other  thousand  are  mailed 
under  one  cent  stamps  to  a  list  of  addresses  on  rural  mail  routes  leading 
into  his  town.  The  cost  of  this  advertising  is  about  as  follows: 


Printing .  $7.50 

Distributing  2,000  .  3.75 

Mailing  1,000 .  10.00 

Envelopes  and  Addressing .  3.00 


$24.25 

He  claims  that  from  this  advertising  he  will  receive  from  $150  to  $250 
worth  of  business.  Of  course,  the  above  cost  may  be  shaved  by  less  expensive 
methods  of  distribution  in  some  cases. 


1  lie  above  experiences  have  paid.  Others  will  follow  occasionally  just  to 
an  idea  of  what  other  photographers  are  actually  doing  to  boost  their 
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SMILING  EYES  W.  D.  Brodhun 

Illustrating  “A  Club  Outing” 


SOME  of  our  readers  may  not  have  realized  the  great  convenience  that 
at  times  arises  from  our  being  able  to  use  what  formerly  was  commonly 
practiced  under  the  name  of  “intermittent  exposure.”  Soon  after  the 
introduction  of  the  dry  plate  it  was  found  that  it  made  no  appreciable  difference 
whether  we  gave  a  plate  an  exposure  of,  say,  ten  continuous  minutes  or  cut  up 
the  exposure  into  three,  five,  two  minutes,  with  intervals  between  the  several 
exposures.  We  may  apply  this  hint  in  several  classes  of  work.  We  may  be 
taking  an  architectural  interior,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  exposure  we  find  the 
building  invaded  by  a  number  of  strolling  visitors.  All  we  need  do  is  to  cap 
the  lens  and  wait  as  patiently  as  we  can  until  the  visitors  depart,  and  then  re¬ 
sume  the  exposure.  Again  the  flower  worker  dealing  with  his  “sitters”  in  the 
open  often  finds  that  they  frequently  nod  their  heads,  although  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  “not  a  breath  of  air  moving.”  An  exposure  of  ten  seconds 
may  have  to  be  cut  up  into  separate  seconds  and  take  as  many  minutes  to  com¬ 
plete  the  exposure.  This  reminds  me  to  say  that  in  lieu  of  anything  better  an 
umbrella,  or  even  a  newspaper,  used  as  a  wind-screen,  in  the  hands  of  a  patient 
and  sympathetic  companion,  may  make  all  the  difference  between  ten  seconds 
and  having  to  wait  perhaps  half  an  hour,  for  ten  separate  exposures. 
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HE  light  that  shines  by  day  uplit  the  scene, 
While  glowed  with  warmth  the  open  esplanade, 
Imparting  joy  to  that  Arcadic  maid 
Who  romped  with  me  across  the  bright  terrene, 
And  down  the  sloping  vales  that  intervene, — 
Till  languid  from  the  heat, she  sought  the  shade, 
Unloosed  her  hair  as  if  in  masquerade, 

And  sat  beneath  the  cooling  evergreen. 

I  stood  ten  paces  off  and  watched  her  pose : 

The  camera  I  took,  the  focus  set, 

The  crystal  finder  did  her  charms  disclose, — 
(She  stretched  her  hand  to  pluck  a  violet,) 

I  pressed  the  bulb,  and  rapidly  she  rose, 

And  years  have  passed — but  I  can  see  her  yet. 


Victor  Robinson 


AT  THE  SEASHORE 


Harry  D.  WilHar 


S.  A.  Martin 


Editorial  Notes 


w 


E  take  pleasure  in  presenting  in  this  number  of  The 
Photographic  Times,  several  illustrations  selected 
from  the  exhibition  at  the  Kansas  City  Convention. 
The  examples  we  show  are  all  by  photographers 
who  received  the  distinction  of  Honorable  Mention 
and  Selection  by  the  official  judges. 

THE  hand  camera  “finder,”  or  view  meter,  seldom 
receives  quite  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  worker  at  times 
is  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  his  negative  does 
not  contain  all  the  subject  shown  on  the  finder.  A 
little  attention  to  the  finder  will  enable  the  worker  to 
avoid  this  trouble.  The  point  to  grasp  is  that  the 
nearer  we  are  to  our  subject  the  larger  the  scale  of 
the  image — the  plate  size  remaining  the  same,  of 
course — and  the  smaller  the  angle  of  view  or  the  less  subject  matter  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  plate.  Consequently  if  we  make  the  finder  and  the  plate  agree 
(as  to  angle)  for  the  smaller  angles  these  will  be  included  in  the  larger  angles. 
This  is  a  quite  simple  if  somewhat  tedious  procedure.  Arrange  a  small  table 
opposite  an  open  window  commanding  a  foreground  subject  as  near  as  the 
nearest  subject  that  we  are  likely  to  deal  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
In  a  narrow  street  the  houses  opposite  will  serve  fairly  well  as  an  average  case. 
To  the  top  of  the  table  fix  with  drawing  pins  or  a  few  heavy  books  a  sheet  of 
paper  somewhat  larger  than  the  base  of  the  camera.  On  this  place  the  camera, 
arrange  the  view,  expose  a  plate,  and,  without  shifting  the  camera,  run  a  pencil 
line  round  the  camera  base  so  that  the  camera  can  be  replaced  on  the  paper 
in  its  precisely  original  position. 

$$$$$$ 


HAVING  developed  the  negative,  fixed,  and  briefly  rinsed  it,  then  com¬ 
pare  the  boundary  lines  of  the  view  as  shown  on  the  negative  with 
those  of  the  finder  when  the  camera  is  put  in  the  precise  position  that 
it  occupied  when  the  plate  was  exposed.  It  is  probable  that  the  finder  will 
include  the  larger  angle,  so  as  to  agree  more  nearly  with  that  included  on  the 
plate  when  a  distant  view  is  being  dealt  with.  It  is  sometimes  advised  to 
block  out  all  except  what  is  included  in  a  narrow  angle  or  foreground  subject. 
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But  this  course  places  on  us  a  needless  limitation.  Let  the  worker  take  a 
small  and  finely  pointed  camel’s  hair  brush,  and  charge  it  with  black  varnish  or 
any  other  waterproof  colored  varnish,  and  draw  on  the  finder  four  fine 
straight  lines  corresponding  with  the  marginal  limits  of  the  view  shown  in 
the  negative.  Then,  if — when  the  camera  is  directed  towards  an  open  view — a 
second  plate  is  exposed,  we  can  in  like  manner  bring  the  finder  and  plate  into 
agreement,  this  time  blocking  out  on  the  finder  all  beyond  that  included  on  the 
second  negative.  It  is  assumed  so  far  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  hand  camera 
that  is  not  provided  with  a  focussing  screen,  and  that  the  “run”  of  the  work 
will  not  include  subjects  nearer  than  that  taken  as  the  first  guide.  But  if  the 
camera  has  a  focussing  screen,  then  we  need  not  make  a  negative,  but  simply 
compare  the  finder  and  ground  glass  pictures,  and  make  the  former  agree  with 
the  latter. 


CERTAIN  recent  events  have  brought  to  mind  a  popular  saying  some 
years  ago  to  the  efifect  that  “the  camera  cannot  lie.”  This  is  only 
true  in  a  limited  degree,  inasmuch  as  literal  truth  may  be  so  presented 
tiiat  it  does  not  convey  a  truthful  impression.  When  Muybridge — some  thirty 
odd  years  ago — showed  his  pictures  of  trotting  horses,  and  Marey  his  flying 
birds,  many  people  who  ought  to  have  known  better  laughed  these  things  to 
scorn,  and  denounced  them  as  grotesque,  false,  and  so  forth.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cinematograph  has  correspondingly  developed  a  new  way  of  think¬ 
ing  about  and  seeing  motion.  Then,  again,  it  is  quite  easy  to  giye  a  quite  un¬ 
truthful  impression  by  using  a  lens  of  very  long  or  very  short  focal  length, 
and  viewing  the  picture  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  greatly  different  from  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  employed  in  its  making.  Putting  out  of  court  for  the 
moment  all  such  things  as  retouching,  combination  printing,  distorting  mirrors 
or  lenses,  and  relying  entirely  on  the  products  of  the  best  modern  lenses  and 
purely  photographic  procedure,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  scientifically 
accurate  photograph  will  always  give  a  completely  truthful  impression. 

$$$$$$ 


££  T  T  T  HILE  I  can  enjoy  looking  at  “pictures,”  yet  I  recognize  that  I  am 
\\  not  a  born  artist,  and  do  not  feel  attracted  to  attempt  anything 
of  that  kind.  What  then  can  I  turn  to  with  my  camera?”  This 
query  in  modified  forms  has  cropped  up  more  than  once  lately.  So,  perhaps, 
a  collective  reply  may  be  generally  acceptable.  The  realm  of  nature  offers  such 
a  wide  choice  of  subjects  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  intelligent  person 
who  could  not  find  some  congenial  branch  of  work.  To  quote  the  instance 
nearest  to  the  moment.  A  friend  who  is  a  great  lover  of  roses  and  an  amateur 
grower  in  a  very  small  way  has  been  using  his  camera  to  take  a  daily  record  of 
the  growth  of  his  favorites.  It  is  most  interesting  to  see  a  series  of  such 
records  of  individual  flowers,  from  the  first  indication  of  the  bud  to  the  falling 
away  of  tire  petals,  and  the  first  indication  of  the  fruit.  Another  worker  has 
devoted  himself  to  photographing  what  most  people  call  “toad-stools.”  An- 
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other  worker  has  specialized  in  photographing  what  he  calls  “village  indus¬ 
tries,”  thus  we  have  the  village  cobbler,  milkman,  carpenter,  shepherd,  post¬ 
man,  and  so  forth,  each  showing  the  worker  at  genuine  work.  These  are  but 
a  few  examples  that  spring  to  the  mind  at  the  moment. 


PUTTING  the  matter  generally,  one  may  say  that  in  whatever  thing  you 
may  happen  to  be  interested  the  camera  may  be  applied  to  illustrate 
points  of  your  hobby.  One  more  case,  and  that  a  decidedly  curious  one, 
may  be  quoted.  The  worker  was  an  enthusiastic  postage  stamp  collector.  He 
used  his  camera  for  photographing  stamps  on  a  somewhat  enlarged  scale,  and  in 
this  way  was  able  to  discover  and  record  numerous  niceties  and  differences  that 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  understand  these  matters.  And  by  care¬ 
ful  adjustment  of  the  light  he  was  able  to  secure  records  of  watermarks  that 
were  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  We  have  recently  heard  of  an 
amateur  bee-keeper,  who  is  beginning  to  apply  his  camera  to  illustrating  what 
one  may  call  the  full,  true,  and  useful  life  of  bees. 


A  SHADY  LANE  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 
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[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  coi  tribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution.— The  Editors.] 


MAKING  A  MASK  FOR  POSTAL  CARDS. 

I  use  a  camera  which  takes  a  4%  x 
inch  plate  and  when  I  want  to  mask  it  for 
printing  postal  cards  I  first  cut  out  of 
fine  card-board  a  form  just  inch  less 
all  round  than  the  size  of  the  card  so  as 
to  leave  a  white  border  of  %  inch.  Then 
1  take  a  cover  from  some  catalogue  or 
magazine  and  glue  this  card  that  I  have 
made,  about  in  the  middle  of  it,  no  need 
to  be  exact,  and  after  it  is  dry,  which  will 
be  in  a  short  time,  I  cut  around  the  card 
with  a  sharp  pointed  knife  which  is  easily 
done  as  there  is  no  slipping  as  when  using 
a  “straight  edge”  and  no  mistakes  in 
measurements.  In  this  way,  with  a  very 
little  care,  I  can  get  an  opening  in  my  mask 
as  perfect  as  those  which  are  stamped  out 


with  a  die.  I  next  put  the  negative  film 
side  to  the  mask  and  holding  it  up  to  the  I 
light  I  move  it  around  till  I  get  the  picture  j 
to  show  to  suit  me,  and  then  make  a  pen- 
cil  mark  on  the  mask  around  the  negative 
for  a  guide,  and,  laying  the  mask  on  a  i 
table  I  slightly  moisten  it  and  then  lay  the  i 
negative  on  it  (film  side  to  the  wet  mask)  | 
being  guided  by  the  pencil  marks  and  put  j 
a  heavy  book  on  the  negative  and  leave  it 
to  dry.  In  half  an  hour,  or  less,  I  have 
my  mask  firmly  glued  to  the  negative  and  ' 
it  only-  remains  to  trim  off  any  of  the 
mask  which  is  outside  of  the  negative. 
Next  I  glue  on  a  couple  of  small  strips  of 
card  at  one  side  and  one  end  as  a  guide  in 
placing  the  card  when  printing. 

William  H.  Blacar. 


SHOULDER  STRAP 


Joy  Barton 


an  improved  carrying  case. 

I  he  accompanying  drawing  shows  the 
•  n st ruction  of  a  piece  to  go  on  the  car¬ 
rying  strap.  It  distributes  the  weight  so 
that  the  four  and  one-half  pounds  which 
previously  cut  the  shoulder  so,  even  on  a 


short  hike,  now  is  not  noticeable  on  a  day¬ 
long  tramp.  My  strap  complete  cost  forty 
cents  at  the  harness  maker’s,  and  one 
should  be  able  to  obtain  the  shoulder  piece 
alone  for  five  or  ten  cents. 

Jay  Barton. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SCHOOL  AT  SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  photographic  school  at  Syracuse 
University  will  probably  by  the  end  of  the 
year  be  housed  in  a  home  of  its  own,  as 
plans  are  now  under  consideration  for  a 
special  building,  comprising  on  the  ground 
floor  a  lecture  room,  studio,  four  dark 
rooms,  plate,  lens  and  shutter  testing 
rooms  and  the  usual  offices.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  built  a  portrait  and  motion 
picture  studio,  30  x  60  feet,  in  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  stage  any  ordinary  play. 

Professor  E.  J.  Wall,  who  is  in  charge 
of  this  department,  hopes  to  have  installed 
in  the  new  building  a  Hurter  &  Driffield 
plate  testing  machine,  with  its  complement 
a  special  photometer,  a  complete  optical 
bench,  these  instruments  now  being  on  the 
way.  With  these  he  hopes  to  make  the 
school  a  reliable  testing  establishment  for 
lenses,  plates  and  papers  and  to  put  in  as 
soon  as  possible  also  a  shutter  testing  ma¬ 
chine.  A  photomicrographic  department 
is  to  be  fitted  up  and  spectrographic  work 
is  to  be  undertaken ;  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  being  all  on  the  spot  and  want  of 
room  only  has  prevented  the  same  being 
installed  ere  now. 

The  department  has  received  many  dona¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  apparatus.  Mr. 
George  Eastman  has  given  a  complete 
series  of  kodaks,  developing  tanks,  etc. 
The  Edison  Company  has  donated  pro¬ 
jecting  machines.  Mr.  F.  J.  Marion,  of 
the  Kalem  Co.,  a  motion  picture  camera, 
and  printer.  The  Ansco  Co.  two  of  their 
printing  machines.  The  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  a  complete  set  of  lens  grind¬ 
ing  tools  and  a  lens  in  the  various  stages 
of  grinding  from  the  raw  glass.  The  C. 
P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co.  has  loaned 
a  fine  anastigmat. 

It  may  save  many  applicants  trouble  if 
it  is  explained  that  the  course  extends  over 
two  years  and  comprises  the  necessary  art 


and  chemical  training  required  to  fit  any¬ 
one  to  qualify  either  as  an  expert  with  the 
camera,  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  studio. 
The  graduate,  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  motion  picture  but  also  in  photographic 
factories.  This  explanation  is  necessary 
as  many  seem  to  think  that  photography 
can  be  learned  in  two  or  three  months ; 
but  it  takes  longer  than  this  to  become  an 
expert  motion-picture  or  studio  operator. 

The  school  was  only  started  last  January 
with  Mr.  Wall  as  instructor,  but  he  has 
now  been  made  professor,  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  future  is  more  than  encour¬ 
aging.  Such  a  school  as  this,  absolutely 
independent  of  any  manufacturing  concern 
ought  to  take  its  position  in  the  States  as 
the  final  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  photo¬ 
graphic  matters  and  it  deserves  support, 
not  only  of  the  motion  picture  men  alone, 
but  of  photographic  manufacturers  and  the 
trade  generally,  since  its  work  will  be  in 
the  interests  of  every  branch  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  art. 

4  4 

A  NOTABLE  BANQUET. 

The  most  important  national  convention 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Optical  As¬ 
sociation  was  brought  to  a  fitting  climax 
at  the  Hotel  Seneca  in  Rochester,  when  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  of  that 
city,  tendered  an  elaborate  banquet  to  about 
500  delegates,  ladies  and  guests. 

The  occasion  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
big  features  of  this  week’s  activities,  and 
made  a  very  strong  impression  on  the 
visitors  as  an  evidence  of  Rochester’s  hos¬ 
pitality.  The  banquet  is  an  annual  event, 
but  in  Chicago  last  year,  and  in  most  other 
cities  in  which  the  convention  has  met  in 
the  past,  the  Association  has  given  the 
banquet  and  those  attending  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  several  dollars  for  their 
seats.  This  function  was  enthusiastically 
declared  by  the  guests  to  be  the  best 
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banquet  ever  enjoyed  by  the  national  order 
of  opticians. 

The  banquet  hall  was  attractively  decor¬ 
ated  with  American  flags,  while  American 
Beauty  roses  and  ferns  graced  each  of  the 
55  tables.  The  menu  and  the  toasts  which 
followed  were  interspersed  with  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  variety  programme.  Dossenbach’s 
orchestra  of  21  pieces,  with  chimes,  fur¬ 
nished  music  throughout,  while  vocal  se¬ 
lections  were  rendered  by  the  Rochester 
Male  Quartette,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Chidsey  and 
Miss  Rae  Potter.  John  Ellis  entertained 
with  a  monologue  of  dialect  stories,  and 
Miss  Fannie  King,  from  the  Family 
Theatre,  sang  and  whistled. 

Hon.  John  D.  Lynn  acted  as  toastmaster 
in  his  usual  witty  manner  and  emphasized 
the  welcome  given  to  the  opticians  by  the 
city.  He  introduced  as  the  regular  speak¬ 
ers,  Albert  Myer,  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
the  newly  elected  president,  who  spoke  on 
“Carrying  the  Message” ;  Fred  Detmers,  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  spoke  on  “Organization,” 
and  Samuel  Baker,  of  Rockland,  Mass., 
whose  subject  was  “Something  Different ,” 
Herman  Stern,  of  the  Optical  Journal  and 
Review,”  was  scheduled  to  respond  for  the 
“Trade  Press,”  but  was  called  to  Chicago 
earlier  in  the  evening. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Lynn 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Captain  Henry  Lomb  and  his 
partner  in  founding  the  great  local  in¬ 
dustry.  J.  J.  Bausch,  who  is  still  the  active 
president  of  the  company.  The  guests  arose 
in  a  body  and  gave  Mr.  Bausch,  a  Chautau¬ 
qua  salute,  which  he  returned. 

Edward  Bausch  was  then  called  upon  to 
respond  for  his  father  and  other  members 
of  the  company.  He  made  some  very  ap¬ 
propriate  remarks  of  appreciation  for  the 
sentiments  expressed,  and  indicated  by  the 
gathering  and  emphasized  strongly  the 
heart- felt  welcome  extended  to  the  visitors 
by  the  company. 

4* 

The  longer  one  lives  the  more  one 
realizes  the  importance  of  assigning  the 


exposure  in  accordance  with  the  effect 
desired,  or  what  is  more  commonly  called 
“correct  exposure” — a  term  that  one  learns 
to  be  shy  of  using,  lest  someone  asks  for 
a  definition  of  the  word  “correct”  in  this 
connection.  Any  aid  whatever  that  helps 
us  to  estimate  exposure  is  therefore  wel¬ 
come,  nor  does  it  follow  that  because  one 
instrument  satisfies  a  worker  he  may  not 
learn  something  else  from  another  aid. 

I  have  recently  made  the  acquaintance  of 
an  apparatus  called  the  “Photometer- 
normal,”  which  is,  I  believe,  of  French 
origin.  It  essentially  consists  of  two  more 
or  less  neutral  or  bluish  colored  transpar¬ 
ent  glass  wedges  sliding  opposite  each  other 
in  a  metal  case.  Through  a  small  “peep 
hole”  one  looks  at  the  brightest  part  of 
the  subject  and  slides  the  wedges  until  one 
can  just  see  the  two  or  three  lightest  tones. 
These  sliding  wedges  actuate  certain  scales, 
from  which  one  can  read  off  the  assigned 
exposure  according  to  the  speed  of  the 
plate,  and  so  on.  One  noteworthy  point 
about  the  apparatus  is  that  it  provides  us 
with  readings  in  no  less  than  four  systems 
of  stop  numbers,  viz. :  the  F.  value,  the 
U.  S.  (uniform),  Zeiss,  and  Goerz. 

At  first  glance  this  apparatus  appears  to 
contradict  the  principle  of  basing  the  expos¬ 
ure  on  the  shadow  detail  tradition.  But, 
putting  the  two  systems  together,  what  it  all 
amounts  to  is  that  in  one  case  we  seek  to 
get  the  working  minimum,  i.  e.,  just  enough 
for  the  shadows,  while  in  the  other  case 
we  aim  at  giving  the  maximum,  so  as  not 
to  lose  gradation  in  the  high  lights.  We 
are  thus  approaching  the  problem  from 
opposite  sides,  and  it  may  be  that  one 
solution  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Further, 
in  not  a  few  cases  in  actual  practice  the 
exposure  partakes  somewhat  of  a  com¬ 
promise,  so  the  worker  has  to  take  his 
choice  as  to  whether  he  will  sacrifice  the 
light  or  the  dark  end  of  the  scale  of  tones. 
Anyhow,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  in 
actual  use  I  have  found  this  little  piece  of 
apparatus  of  very  great  use. — F.  C.  L.  in 
London  Telegram. 
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CARL  ZEISS,  JENA 

The  great  optical  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  have 
just  purchased  a  piece  of  property  in  Saal- 
feld,  which  is  larger  than  the  plant  in 
Jena.  A  factory  will  be  erected  and  con¬ 
ducted  in  addition  to  the  one  in  Jena.  The 
new  plant  will  begin  with  one  thousand 
men  but  the  force  will  be  rapidly  increased. 

Photo  Woche,  Vol.  3,  No.  27. 

4  4  4 

HIGH  CANDLE  POWER  INCANDESCENT  LIGHTS 
FOR  PORTRAITURE 

Incandescent  gas  light  has  frequently 
been  used  for  making  portraits  at  night 
where  electricity  was  not  available.  At 

first  the  upright  form  of  mantles  were 

used  but  later  the  inverted  form  was  found 
more  practical.  The  lamps  are  usually 

used  in  groups  of  from  six  to  twelve. 
Prof.  Raoul  Pictet,  a  well-known  Swiss 
chemist;  has  made  a  notable  improvement 
in  this  system  of  lighting  by  introducing 
compressed  oxygen  gas  into  the  burners. 
A  special  and  strongly  made  mantle  is  used 
in  these  burners.  While  the  efficiency  or 
light  effect  is  very  high  the  illuminating 
gas  and  oxygen  consumption  is  compara¬ 
tively  small. 

Photographische  Chronik ,  No.  28,  1913. 

4  4  4 

GREEN  PHOTOS  ON  P.  0.  P. 

Printing  out  paper  is  exposed  to  1-5 
the  usual  time  required  for  printing  and 
then  developed  in  the  following  bath : 
English  Metric 

31/ 2  ozs.  Water  100  c.  c. 

P/2  drams  Gallic  acid,  sat.  sol.  5  c.  c. 

3  drams  Alcohol  25  c.  c. 

The  development  is  continued  some  time 

longer  than  that  required  in  the  finished 
print,  say,  two  to  three  minutes,  and  then 
fixed  in  a  10%  fixing  bath.  The  tone  is 


said  to  be  very  agreeable.  The  developer 
must  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  as  it  keeps 
only  fifteen  minutes. 

Revue  Photo,  du  Sud-Est.,  Nov.,  T2. 
Photographisches  Wochenblatt ,  Vol.  39, 
No.  10. 

4  4  4 

GLYCIN,  DEVELOPER  FOR  AUTOCHROMES,  BY 
JOUBERT  LA  LOGE 

The  author  claims  that  for  beginners 
glycin  is  better  adapted  than  “pyro” 
recommended  by  the  plate  makers. 

Solution  A 

English  Metric 

7  ozs.  Water  200  c.  c. 

45  grains  Sodium  sulphite,  dry  3.0  gms. 
y2  dram  Glycin  2.0  gms. 

Solution  B 

7  ozs.  Water  200  c.  c. 

1  oz.  2^/2  drams  Pot.  carb.  40-0  gms. 

For  use  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B 
and  add  five  drops  of  potassium  bromide 
10%  to  every  100  c.  c.  (3R3,  ozs.)  of  de¬ 
veloper. 

Photo  Revue,  1913. 

Photographisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  39, 
No.  21. 

4  4  4 

PLATINUM  TONING,  BY  A.  AND  L.  LUMIERE 
AND  SEYEWITZ 

The  authors  made  a  series  of  analysis 
of  platinum  toned  prints  and  found  that 
they  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
silver.  A  square  meter  (1  meter  =  39-37 
inches)  of  one  paper  after  toning  con¬ 
tained  0.175  gm.  (2J4  grains  of  platinum 
and  0.075  gm.  (about  1  grain)  of  silver, 
corresponding  to  70%  of  platinum  and 
30%  of  silver.  Another  sample,  a  collodion 
paper,  contained  after  a  similar  treatment, 
0.149  gm.  (254  grains)  of  platinum  and 
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0.081  gm.  (i*4  grains)  of  silver,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  75%  of  platinum  and  25%  of 
silver.  These  quantities  of  silver  are  much 
less  than  in  the  case  of  gold  toning.  The 
platinum  baths  are  exhausted  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  about  90%  and  is  much  more  com¬ 
plete  than  with  gold  baths. 

Photographische  Chronik,  No.  23,  1913. 

^  4s-  4- 

WHAT  THE  GERMANS  THOUGHT  OF  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY  IN  1841,  BY  E.  KALKSCHMIDT 

Max  Dauthendey  in  writing  about  the 
reminiscences  of  his  father  Caspar  Dau¬ 
thendey.  we  find  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  photographers  in  Germany.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  after  long  trials  and  many 
failures.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  were 
not  very  friendly  towards  this  new  and 
epoch-making  discovery. 

For  instance,  the  Leipzig  er  Anzeiger 
wrote  the  following  (in  1841)  : 

“The  attempt  to  retain  the  fugitive  mir¬ 
ror-image  (Daguerreotype)  was  not  only 
an  impossible  thing,  as  was  found  after 
thorough  German  investigation,  but  the 
very  wish  to  do  so  is  a  blasphemy.  Man 
is  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  God’s 
image  connot  be  retained  by  any  man-made 
machine. 

“It  is  true,  God  has  hitherto  magnani¬ 
mously  tolerated  the  mirror,  that  vain  play¬ 
thing  of  the  devil.  But  probably  he  exer¬ 
cises  this  indulgence  in  order  that  women 
in  the  mirror  may  read  the  silliness  and 
pride  in  their  faces.  But  how  unchristian 
and  wickedly  vain  mankind  will  become 
when  everybody  for  his  gold  can  have  his 
mirror  picture  finished  in  dozen  lots.  The 
purpose  of  the  inventor  is  as  revolutionary 
as  the  scheme  of  Napoleon  to  convert  Eu¬ 
rope  into  a  single  brotherly  kingdom. 

\11  these  wonderful  things  Mr.  Da¬ 
guerre  will  now  improve  upon  because  he 
would  like  to  outdo  the  creator  of  the 
world.  If  this  were  possible,  well  known 
men  like  Archimedes  or  Moses  would  have 
done  similarly  long  ago  in  olden  times/’ 

One  must  understand  that  even  in  Paris 
at  this  time  there  were  hardly  more  than 


ten  pictures  and  for  half  of  these  the  in¬ 
ventor  was  indebted  to  chance. 
Photographische  Rundschau,  No.  9,  1913. 

4=-  4  4=- 

daguerre’s  original  lens 
In  connection  with  the  history  of  Da¬ 
guerre  and  his  work,  Mr.  F.  C.  Lambert 
writes  that  he  is  indebted  to  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  kindly  writing  to  say  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  “the  original  lens  of  Daguer¬ 
re,  which  he  first  used  in  1829,  and  which 
probably  is  the  instrument  that  he 
brought  to  England  ten  years  later.  It  is 
a  single  achromatic  lens  of  excellent  pho¬ 
tographic  quality,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  objective  of  a  telescope, 
and  having  an  aperture  of  80  millimetres 
(about  3%  in.).  *  *  *  In  place  of  a 

cap  it  is  fitted  with  a  sliding  shutter, 
pivotted  near  its  circumference,  after  the 
manner  of  shutters  covering  the  eye-piece 
of  hand  telescopes.”  This  note  serves  to 
bring  home  to  the  tourist  snapshotter  of 
to-day  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  his 
path  has  been  smoothed  as  compared  with 
“extra  rapid”  exposures  of  a  minute  or 
so  in  strong  sunlight  of  the  good  old  days. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  SNOWDON  WARD 

We  note,  with  sincere  regret,  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Snowdon  Ward,  which  occurred 
at  her  English  home  in  Kent,  on  the  31st 
of  July,  at  the  age  of  sixty— two.  Mrs. 
Ward  survived  her  husband  by  only  a 
little  more  than  eighteen  months. 

As  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  she  was  well 
known  to  American  readers,  and  especially 
to  the  readers  of  The  Photographic 
Times,  for  she  contributed  to  this  maga¬ 
zine  and  co-operated  with  its  editor  for 
many  years  before  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Ward.  After  that  event  she  took  up  her 
residence  in  England,  and  did  notable 
work  in  illustrating  her  husband’s  books 
and  lectures  on  Dickens,  Chaucer  and 
others.  She  is  said  to  have  accumulated 
over  ten  thousand  negatives.  Mrs.  Ward 
was  the  granddaughter  of  Thurlow  Weed, 
and  the  sister  of  William  Barnes,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 
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[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
terest  concerning’  their  clubs.— The  Rditors.1 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  CONVENTION 

The  National  Convention  of  Photog- 
aphers  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  July,  was 
n  entire  success.  It  has  been  described  as 
“Three  Ring  Show,”  and  was  an  ex- 
eedingly  busy  affair,  and  very  instructive, 
here  was  an  attendance  of  over  600,  and 
ver  1,200  photographers  paid  their  dues. 
All  the  subsidiary  conventions  and  feder- 
tions  were  also  successful,  and  well  re¬ 
paid  those  who  attended  them. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  selected  for  the 
914  Convention,  and  the  following  officers 
vere  elected :  President,  Manly  W.  Tyree, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  1st  vice-president,  Will  H. 
Towles,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  2nd  vice-presi- 
lent,  Homer  F  Harden,  Wichita,  Kan. ; 
:reasurer,  L.  A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus,  O. ;  secre¬ 
tary  (to  be  selected). 

Woman’s  Federation — President,  Pearl 
Grace  Loehr,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  1st 
vice-president,  Clara  Louise  Hagins,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. ;  2nd  vice-president,  Maybelle 
Goodlander,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Sara  F.  T.  Price,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Commercial  Federation — President,  R. 
W.  Johnston,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  D.  Kaufman,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
secretary,  E.  S.  Caywood,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  treasurer,  S.  W.  Cole,  Danville,  Va. 

We  print  on  another  page  an  intelligent 
and  instructive  review  of  the  pictures  by 
G.  Hanmer  Croughton. 

The  plan  of  having  a  paid  secretary  was 
passed  and  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  year  was 
allotted  for  the  office.  The  selecting  of  the 
secretary  was  left  to  a  committee  composed 
of  the  following  past  presidents :  G.  W. 
Harris,  chairman,  1317  F  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Ben  Larrimer,  Marion, 
Ind.;  Chas.  F.  Townsend,  Des  Moines,  la. 
The  judges  of  the  pictures  exhibited 


were  Joseph  Knaffl,  G.  Hanmer  Crough¬ 
ton  and  H.  E.  Voiland.  Thirteen  pictures 
were  selected  to  be  published  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Record.  These  were  by :  Bessie  L. 
Meiser,  Richmond,  Ind. ;  A.  F.  Bradley, 
New  York;  Belle  Johnson,  Monroe  City, 
Mo ;  Gerhard  Sisters,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  the 
Kid  Studio,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  B.  J.  Falk, 
New  York;  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. ;  S.  H.  Lifshey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Bell’s  Studio,  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Sara  F.  T. 
Price,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Helmar 
Lerski,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Standiford,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  Camp 
Art  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

THE  BRITISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION 

The  British  photographic  convention 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  success  in  every 
way.  The  president  (Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
editor  of  the  “A.  P.”),  in  his  presidential 
address,  dealt  with  “Photography  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Modern  Journalism,”  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  great  reduction  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  cost  of  illustrations  brought 
about  by  modern  photographic  methods. 
Thus,  a  hand-engraved  woodcut  block, 
which  in  the  old  days  might  have  cost,  say, 
$300,  would  now  be  replaced  by  a  photo¬ 
mechanical  block,  costing,  perhaps,  $15. 
Moreover,  the  latter  would  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  direction  of  exactness,  and 
also  could  be  made  in  a  vastly  shorter  time 
than  the  laboriously  handcut  wood  block. 
Thus,  events  occurring  as  late  as  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  may  expect  to 
see  portrayed  in  the  evening  papers  of  the 
same  day.  Mr.  Mortimer  also  touched 
briefly  on  the  important  part  that  is  now 
being  played  by  the  cinematograph  in  the 
picture  palaces,  and  also  the  application  of 
the  camera  in  many  branches  of  scientific 
industries. 
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one  second  to  consume,  but  owing  L 
this  duration  of  exposure,  should  r 
be  used  with  very  small  children  apt  i 
move,  or  where  motion  is  to  be  arreste 

The  flash  sheets  are  supplied  in  thr 
sizes,  3x4,  4x5  and  5x7  inch< 

the  5x7  being  ample  for  quite  a  lar 
room  or  group. 

For  large  groups,  or  areas  over  tj 
average  size,  or  in  cases  where  thesu 
jects  are  apt  to  move,  the  use  of  t 
Eastman  Flash  Cartridges  I 
recommended. 

We  publish  a  most  interesting  litt 
booklet  on  thissubject,  “By  Flashlight! 
This  booklet  affords  very  complete  i 
structions,  and  may  be  had,  grati 
from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 


FLASH  FUN. 

There  is  much  enjoyment  to  be  had 
in  the  making  of  flash-light  pictures, 
aside  from  the  conventional  portraits 
and  groups. 

Every  assemblage  of  young  people 
includes  some  with  histrionic  ability 
more  or  less  developed,  and  a  rummage 
of  the  attic  will  usually  provide  cos¬ 
tumes  galore. 

One  enthusiastic  Kodaker  has  a  col¬ 
lection  of  flash-light  pictures  presenting 
scenes  from  well  known  plays,  some  of 
them  burlesques  to  be  sure,  but  all  of 
them  interesting  to  inspect,  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  world  of  fun  in  the  making. 

With  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
and  the  power  boat,  the  custom  of 
wayside  supper  parties  has  obtained  a 
large  vogue  during  the  outdoor  months 
and  flash-lights  of  these  happy  parties 
are  very  easy  to  make  and  provide  a 
memento  worth  preserving. 

For  flash-light  pictures  of  small 
groups,  or  rooms  or  settings  of  ordi¬ 
nary  size,  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheets, 
used  with  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheet 
Holder,  provide  the  ideal  medium. 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheets  afford  a 
broad,  soft  light,  as  they  require  about 


THE,  CHARM  OF  COLOR 

Color  adds  greatly  to  the  charm 
any  picture,  and  undoubtedly  some  dc 
a  simple  process  for  taking  pictures 
natural  colors  will  be  perfected.  Su< 
color  processes  as  are  extant  are  hard! 
practical  for  the  average  amateur,  sol 
must  content  himself  with  hand  colore 
pictures. 

Fortunately,  the  Kodak  chemists 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  tl 
preparation  of  suitable  colors  for  tl 
coloring  of  prints,  and  the  Velox  Tran 
parent  Water  Color  Stamps  have  d 
lighted  thousands  of  amateurs  with  the 
ease  of  application  and  beauty  of  result 

No  special  artistic  skill,  no  know 
edge  of  painting  whatever,  is  necessar 
Just  a  brush  or  two  and  the  book  < 
stamps,  which  includes  simple  directioi 
for  coloring  both  prints  and  lantei 
slides. 

Each  book  includes  twelve  sheets  < 
colors  and  each  sheet  is  divided  by  pe 
forations  into  twenty-two  stamps.  T 
use  any  color,  merely  tear  off  a  stami 
place  in  a  small  saucer  (or  palette  su\ 
plied  with  the  outfit),  and  cover  wit 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  water. 

As  the  colors  are  perfectly  transpai 
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;nt  and  blend  harmoniously,  you  will 
;ind  that  the  application  is  very  easy 
and  that  no  skill  is  necessary  in  the 
i  production  of  pleasing  color  prints. 

The  Velox  Transparent  Water  Color 
Stamp  Outfit  offers  the  greatest  con¬ 
venience  in  coloring  prints,  as  it  in- 
hlude.s  the  book  of  stamps,  three 
I  arushes  and  a  white  enameled  mixing 
palette,  put  up  in  a  neat  cardboard 
case. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps, 

complete  booklet,  12  colors  -  -  $0.25 

Separate  Color  Leaves,  two  sheets  -  .05 

Set  of  3  Special  Brushes,  per  set  -  -  .50 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp 
Outfit  including  book,  three  brushes 

and  palette . -75 

Velox  Water  Color  Stamp  Palette  -  -  .25 


AN  AUTOMATIC  AID. 

With  the  coming  of  the  shorter  days, 
and  consequent  changing  of  the  light, 
the  problem  of  correct  exposure  be¬ 
comes  a  little  more  complex. 

There  is  always  a  Kodak  remedy  for 
the  little  difficulties — there  are  no  big 
ones  in  the  Kodak  way  of  making 
pictures — and  for  all  outdoor  exposures 
the  Kodak  Autotime  Scale  automati¬ 
cally  provides  this  remedy. 

The  Kodak  Autotime  Scale  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  device,  and  is  at¬ 
tached  direct  to  the  face  of  the  shutter 


of  the  camera.  The  scale  greatly  re¬ 
duces,  yes,  practically  eliminates  the 
liability  of  error  in  exposure,  as  it 
automatically  indicates  the  proper  time 
and  stop  opening  for  subjects  under  any 
condition  of  outdoor  photography. 

To  use,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  set 
the  speed  indicator  at  the  kind  of  light 
prevailing,  and  the  diaphragm  indicator 
at  the  point  denoting  the  character  of 
the  subject. 

The  scale  can  readily  be  attached  to 
the  shutter  by  any  amateur  in  a  few 
moments,  and  styles  are  made  to  fit  all 
Kodak  and  Brownie  cameras,  except 
those  equipped  with  the  Rotary  and 
Pocket  Automatic  Shutters.  They  may 
also  be  had  for  the  Century  Automatic, 
B.  &  L.  Automatic  and  Compound 
Shutters.  The  price  for  any  style 
shutter,  except  the  Compound,  is  one 
dollar,  for  the  Compound,  a  dollar 
fifty.  Your  dealer  has  the  Kodak  Auto¬ 
time  Scale,  and  you  will  find  him 
enthusiastic,  because  it  helps  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  better  results. 


You  can  make  Lantern  Slides 
as  easy  as  Velox  prints  with 

VELOX  LANTERN 
SLIDE  FILM 

The  film  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  negative  in  your  printing  frame, 
exposed  and  developed  by  the  same 
light  as  Velox,  using  the  same 
chemicals. 

Kodiopticon  and  Velox  Lantern 
Slide  Circular  at  your  dealers  or  by 
mail  on  request. 
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EASY  ENLARGING 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that 
can  come  to  the  amateur  is  the  devel¬ 
oping  of  an  enlargement  and  watching 
the  picture  magically  spring  into  being, 
oftentimes  revealing  beauties  not  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  small  negative,.  And 
the  making  of  an  enlargement  is  such 
a  simple  process,  by  any  of  the  several 
methods  that  may  be  employed.  Any 
of  the  focusing  Kodaks  may  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  other  cameras 
of  the  bellows  type. 

A  complete  explanation  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  branch  of  Kodakery  is  afforded 
in  our  booklet  Bromide  Enlarging  with 
the  Kodak”,  free  at  any  Kodak  dealers. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
amateur  has  not  the  room  at  his  disposal 
for  enlarging  as  suggested  above,  and 
in  that  case,  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  meets  every  requirement  and 
is  simplicity  itself  in  operation.  .  . 

It  is  in  effect,  a  cone-shaped  printing 
frame,  the  negative  being  placed  at  the 
small  end,  and  the  sheet  of  Bromide  or 
Velox  paper  at  the  other. 

The  lens,  supplied  with  it,  is  fixed  at 
just  the  right  distance  to  insure  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  enlargement.  The  accom¬ 
panying  cut  illustrates  this  clearly. 


With  the  negative  and  paper  in  place,  j 
the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  is  ex- 1 
posed  to  daylight  for  a  short  period, 
after  which  the  paper  is  removed  and 
developed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  j 
manner. 

As  many  amateurs  lack  time  during  I 
the  day,  we  have  provided  a  Brownie  j 
Enlarging  Camera  Illuminator,  by 
means  of  which  enlargements  may  be  ! 
made  at  any  time,  as  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  attach  the  illuminator  to  the 
ordinary  electric  house  current. 

Both  the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera 
and  the  Illuminator  are  collapsible,  and 
may  be  stored  in  a  very  small  space. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras  are 
made  in  three  sizes,  for  5x7,  6^  x8}4 
and  8x10  enlargements,  and  sell  for 
two,  three  and  four  dollars,  respectively. 
The  price  of  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  Illuminator  is  three  dollars. 

From  your  summed s  collection  of 
negatives,  you  will  find  many  worth 
enlarging,  and  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  the 
process,  as  well  as  with  the  results. 


Trim  your  prints  accurately 
and  neatly  with  a 

i 

KODAK 

TRIMMING 

BOARD 

No.  1,  Steel  Blade,  capacity  5x5 

inches, . $0.40  | 

No.  2,  Steel  Blade,  capacity  7x7 

inches, . *60 

Transparent  Trimming  Gauge,  -  .20 
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The  Cleveland  Camera  Club  has  ready 
for  issue  to  members,  cards  of  identifica¬ 
tion,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary. 
In  view  of  the  proposed  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  cameras  in  the  parks  and  exist¬ 
ing  restrictions  in  other  places,  the  desir- 
[  ability  of  some  means  of  identification  is 
self-evident. 

Membership  in  the  club  will  be  a  mark 
of  distinction.  At  present  the  dues  have  been 
tentatively  fixed  at  $i.co  per  month.  Cards 
will  be  issued  upon  payment  of  dues,  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  time  for  which  dues  are  paid. 

The  work  of  organization  and  devel¬ 
opment,  even  when  the  largest  items  of 
usual  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
and  work,  are  donated  by  loyal  members, 
entails  certain  monetary  outlay.  A  head¬ 
quarters  and  facilities  for  work  cannot  be 
started  or  maintained  without  funds.  It 
is  therefore  up  to  you  to  climb  on  the 
band  wagon  and  send  in  your  check  to 
the  treasurer. 

Concerted  action  by  a  number  is  al¬ 
ways  more  effective  than  individual  effort, 
no  matter  how  well  directed.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Camera  Club  will  be  able  to  do  more 
and  stand  for  more  as  a  united  organiza¬ 
tion  than  the  same  number  of  photog¬ 
raphers  unorganized.  A.-D.  Williams,- sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  O. 

*  *  * 

The  Cleveland  Camera  Club  gave  a  very 
successful  mid-summer  exhibition,  from 
July  17th  to  August  7th.  Their  catalogue 
shows  over  one  hundred  photographs  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  the  average  of  excellence  was 
very  high. 

*  *  * 

The  Elysian  Camera  Club  and  Historical 
Section,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was  organized 
in  the  year  1902. 

The  board  of  managers  meet  the  first 
Friday  of  each  month,  regular  meeting 


of  the  club  second  Friday  of  each  month, 
annual  meeting  second  Friday  in  May, 
when  election  of  officers  takes  place. 

All  meetings  held  at  the  club  rooms,  No. 
307  Washington  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
The  club  offers  all  advantages  desired  by 
the  amateur  photographer  The  Historical 
Section  is  a  branch  of  the  organization, 
whose  object  it  is  to  collect  historical  rec¬ 
ords  of  Hoboken  and  vicinity,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  proper  manner. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  sec¬ 
retary,  Charles  Westerburg,  No.  636  Park 
Avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  officers,  who  also  comprise  the  board 
of  managers,  are  as  follows :  President, 
Richard  Reynolds ;  vice-president,  Albert 
Harrass;  treasurer,  Julius  Nelson;  secre¬ 
tary,  Charles  Westerburg;  financial  secre¬ 
tary,  George  Sting ;  librarian,  Charles 
Roderer ;  chairman,  house  committee,  Al¬ 
fred  McCulloch;  chairman,  print  commit¬ 
tee,  Martin  S.  Crane ;  chairman,  admission 
committee,  Richard  Thiessen. 

*  *  * 

TO  THE  GERMAN,  YOUNG-AMATEUR  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  and 
delegates  of  the  Young-Amateur  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Central,  held  in  Berlin  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26th,  1912,  a  series  of  prizes  was  adopted, 
open  to  all  German  Young- Amateur  Pho¬ 
tographers  up  to  30  years  of  age,  whether 
residing  in  Germany  or  in  foreign  lands. 
About  25  prizes  are  proposed.  The  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.,  of  the  competition  will  be  sent 
through  the  Central  office,  Berlin  (only  on 
receipt  of  return  postage)  :  Herrn  Rudolf 
Buntibart,  Berlin  N.  39  Boyen  str.  44.  In 
the  expectation  that  a  very  large  number 
of  competitors  will  participate  in  the  con¬ 
test,  we  leave  you  with  the  greeting,  “May 
you  have  good  light.” 
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SIXTY  DAYS  LEFT 

KODAK  ADVERTISING 
COMPETITION 

CLOSES  NOVEMBER  1st,  1913. 

$3,000.00 

IN 

CASH  PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES  TO  BE  USED  IN  ILLUSTRATING 

KODAK  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Write  for  Circular  giving  details . 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


|  Photographic  Reviews  | 


NOTES  ON  THE  VERITO  LENS,  BY  ARTHUR 

HAMMOND  AND  OTHERS,  ROCHESTER.  THE 
WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

This  is  a  very  beautifully  printed  and  il¬ 
lustrated  little  pamphlet  on  the  well-known 
Verito  Lens,  by  a  dozen  or  more  successful 
photographic  workers  like  Mr.  Hammond, 
Oliver  Bodine,  J.  H.  Garo  and  Prof.  J.  H. 
Scott.  The  illustrations  are  by  such  well- 
known  photographers  as  Jack  Rivers,  The 
Towle  Studio,  Wm.  Sherwell  Ellis,  Elias 
Goldensky,  Joseph  Maerz,  Dr.  D.  J.  Ru- 
zicka  (whose  “When  We  Were  Little  Boys” 
has  already  been  shown  in  these  col¬ 
umns),  Dr.  M.  D.  Miller,  J.  H.  Garo,  Wm. 
H.  Rau.  The  Partridge  Studio,  and  E. 
H.  Weston.  The  valuable  little  book  may 
be  obtained  gratis  by  all  readers  of  The 
Photographic  Times,  who  apply  to  the 
publishers. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  recent  widespread  popularity  of  the 
bromide  and  kindred  pigment  processes  has 
diverted  attention  away  from  several  of  the 
older  processes  of  late  years.  Mr.  Senior, 
in  the  pages  of  Knowledge,  does  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  drawing  attention  once  again  to  the 
beautiful  process  of  platinotype  (vide  p. 
274,  July  issue).  He  suggests  as  a  de¬ 
veloper  what  is  practically  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  oxalate  in  water,  and 
j  points  out  that  if  this  solution  be  made 
!  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  potas¬ 
sium  or  sodium,  it  gives  slightly  warmer 
tones,  while  if  it  be  slightly  acidified  with 
oxalic  acid  the  tones  are  colder,  and  of  a 
bluish  tendency.  In  point  of  permanency 
of  the  image,  a  carefully-made  print  by 
this  process  stands  without  a  rival.  The 
only  part  of  the  process  for  the  tyro  that 
presents  any  difficulty  is  that  of  learning 
how  far  to  carry  printing,  as  the  final  image 


is  only  slightly  visible  before  it  is  devel¬ 
oped;  but  this  judgment  is  soon  acquired 
with  a  little  patience  and  practice.  With 
the  present  high  price  of  platinum  one  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  it  a  cheap  process. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Ingento  Photo  News  for  August,  pub¬ 
lished  by  enterprising  Burke  &  James,  Inc., 
of  Chicago,  is  an  unusually  valuable  num¬ 
ber,  containing,  amongst  other  interest¬ 
ing  features,  an  instructive  article  on 
“Trimming,  Framing  and  Mounting,”  by 
our  old  friend  and  contributor,  C.  H. 
Claudy,  which  is  suggestably  illustrated; 
“Photographing  the  Human  Dynamite  En¬ 
gine,”  by  Edmond  G.  Kinyon,  is  another  in¬ 
teresting  article.  Burke  &  James  monthly 
trade  letter  No.  16,  accompanying,  is  not 
the  least  important  feature  of  this  number. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Bissell  Colleges  have  recently  is¬ 
sued  a  very  beautifully  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  their  various  institu¬ 
tions,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  photographer  who  desires  practical 
instruction  in  the  photographic  arts  and 
industries.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Lewis  H.  Bissell,  the  success¬ 
ful  president  of  this  institution. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Portrait  for  July  is  an  unusually  attrac¬ 
tive  number  even  for  this  high  class  little 
magazine.  Its  cover  illustration  is  an 
artistic  portrait  of  Katherine  Jamieson,  the 
talented  portraitist  of  Pittsburg,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  Federation.  Then 
there  is  a  nice  group  picture  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  and  a  por¬ 
trait  study  by  Miss  Jamieson.  The  read¬ 
ing  matter  is  also  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  this  valuable  publication. 
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The  best  of  every  exposure  iu  every  roll  of  film 
is  assured  when  you  use  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

The  principle  is  right,  the  chemicals  are  correct, 
the  results  are  certain. 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


All  Dealers. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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BROMOIL 

Interest  in  the  bromoil  process  is  just 
as  keen  as  ever,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
attendance  of  members  at  the  Camera 
Club  of  London  on  the  occasion  of  a 
demonstration  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  Seyton 
Scott.  The  fact  that  most  exponents  of 
this  process  have  their  own  little  dodges 
or  strong  predilections  seems  to  show  us 
that  we  have  not  yet  got  at  the  true  in¬ 
wardness  of  the  conditions  of  success. 
Nevertheless,  these  little  variations  lend  in¬ 
terest  and  show  us  that  the  process  is 
characterized  by  considerable  elasticity. 
Mr.  Scott  favors  what  would  generally  be 


called  rapid  development — he  instanced 
about  forty  seconds,  with  amidol — whereas 
most  workers  have  accepted  the  tradition 
that  development  must  be  full  and  fairly 
long.  Again,  for  getting  relief  he  favors 
a  short  immersion  in  a  warm  bath,  or,  say, 
four  minutes  in  water  at  98  degrees  F. 
He  gives  a  good  character  to  Wellington’s 
ordinary  and  also  to  Bromona.  To  keep 
the  edges  of  the  print  clean  inch  wide 
strips  of  thin  waterproof  paper  are  laid 
over  the  edges  of  the  print  during  the 
operation  of  pigmenting.  These  strips  have 
the  further  use  of  preventing  the  brush 
picking  up  water  from  the  edges  of  the 
blotting  pad. 


THE  LACE  CAP 


Helen  P.  Gatch 
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IV s  a  Seed  Plate  you  need. 

In  working  with  fast  lenses  and  fast 
shutters,  the  greatest  efficiency  is  se¬ 
cured  by  using  fast  plates.  In  pictorial 
work,  where  it  is  necessary  to  correctly 
render  all  the  range  of  tones  from  bright 
bits  of  sunlight  to  deep  shadows,  the 
plate  must  have  a  long  scale  of  gradation. 
And  to  secure  negatives  with  quality 
suitable  for  the  best  enlargements,  the 
plate  must  be  fine  grained. 

All  of  these  qualities, — and  of  equal 
importance — Uniformity  and  Depend¬ 
ability ,  are  found  in  the  Seed  Gilt 
Edge  30  Plate. 


At  your  dealers. 


Seed  Dry  Plate  Division, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — Thb  Editors.] 


A  copy  of  the  1913  E.  K.  Tested  Chemical 
Price  List  has  just  reached  us,  and  we 
cannot  consistently  refrain  from  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  unusually 
complete  line.  No  matter  whether  you  are 
'  a  mere  novice  or  an  advanced  amateur, 
there  is  a  tube  or  powder  correctly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  want.  Goods — no  matter 
what — must  first  have  quality — and  quality 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  advertising  en¬ 
ables  the  prospective  purchaser  to  feel  the 
assurance  that  there  are  good  strong  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  should  buy  that  particular 
brand  or  style  of  package.  E.  K.  Tested 
Chemicals  have  quality — which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  ever  increasing  demand, — 
they  are  advertised  extensively. 

You  are  told  in  various  publications,  year 
in  and  year  out,  just  what  they  are,  and 
these  facts  we  believe  are  good  reasons 
why  you  should  make  sure  your  next 
chemical  purchases  bear  this  mark  of 
identification — “E.  K.  Tested.” 

*  *  * 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  gave  out 
a  very  handsome  watch  fob  with  the  words 
“I  am  the  photographer  in  your  town,”  at 
the  Kansas  City  Convention.  It  was  an 
imitation  of  a  portrait  lens,  handsomely 
mounted  on  silk  ribbon. 

v  ❖  v 

The  Ansco’s  Convention  Souvenir  was  a 
neat  little  tan  watch  strap  for  holding  the 
watch  in  an  outside  coat  pocket,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  Ansco  pyramidal  trade  mark. 

*  *  * 

The  guessing  contest  which  the  Wollen- 
sak  Optical  Co.  had  in  operation  at  the 
Kansas  City  Convention  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  They  filled  a  quart  fruit  jar  with 
shutter  parts,  and  to  the  person  making  the 
nearest  correct  guess  gave  a  choice  of  the 


Vitax  No.  3  or  8  x  10  Series  II  Velostig- 
mat ;  to  the  person  making  the  second  near¬ 
est  guess  an  8  x  10  Verito.  The  correct 
number  of  parts  in  the  jar  was  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-eight.  Two  persons  esti¬ 
mated  correctly — Mr.  Chas.  P.  Newton, 
Collinsville,  Okla.,  won  the  first  prize  and 
Mr.  H.  N.  Mettler,  Independence,  Kan., 
the  second.  The  lenses  given  as  prizes 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  above  mentioned 
parties  without  charges  of  any  kind. 

HAVE  YOU  TAKEN  ADVANTAGE  OF  IT? 

Our  friends,  the  Photo  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  tell  us  that  a  great  many  readers 
of  The  Photographic  Times  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  special  trial  offer  they  recently 
made  to  send  three  dozen  of  Instanto  paper 
or  postals  for  a  quarter.  Through  this 
trial  offer  many  customers  have  been 
made  among  the  amateurs,  to  whom  this 
high-grade  paper  has  only  recently  been 
available.  The  manufacturers  absolutely 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect. 

This  company  is  wide  awake  and  pro¬ 
gressive  enough  to  realize  that  methods  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  must  be  followed 
if  they  would  bring  their  paper  quickly 
and  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the  amateur. 
Therefore,  their  liberal  sample  offer  which 
they  now  follow  by  a  still  more  generous 
proposition.  By  looking  up  their  ad.  in 
this  issue  you  will  find  that  they  propose 
to  send  you  prepaid  on  receipt  of  but  one 
dollar  two  half  grosses  Instanto  paper 
(size  4  x  6  or  under)  and  one-half  gross 
of  Instanto  postals.  We  are  positive  this 
liberal  offer  will  interest  a  great  number 
of  our  readers,  and  that  they  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  before  it  is 
too  late.  Clip  this  advertisement  or  make 
mention  of  our  issue  in  your  correspond¬ 
ence. 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  the  Practical  Photographer 


lanteap?  and  JFigurf  Composition" 


By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Pboto-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original  $ 

Photographs, 

X 

1 
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i 
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This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush* 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A  Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  In  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  ot 


$3.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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There  is  a  Seneca  Camera  made  for 
every  purpose — The  Scout  Camera  for  the 
I  beginner  and  the  boy,  the  Seneca  Roll 
Film  Camera,  which  marked  a  new  era 
}  in  roll  film  photography,  and  has  developed 
l  the  possibilities  of  this  character  in  pho- 
(  tography  to  a  much  better  extent  than 
I  has  ever  been  produced  before. 

Approaching  the  roll  film  problem  in  a 
new  and  somewhat  different  way,  they  have 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  that  surround  this  class  of  pho¬ 
tography.  In  them  the  skill  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  the  photographic  artists  has  reached 
perfection. 

In  the  new  models  which  have  been 
put  out  this  year,  the  advanced  ideas  which 
characterize  Seneca  Roll  Film  Cameras, 
have  been  developed  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  their  value.  These  cameras  are  the 
real  daylight  cameras,  and  it  makes  pho¬ 
tography  more  convenient  and  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  man  well 
along  in  photographic  experience. 

The  acknowledged  claim  to  superiority 
of  the  Seneca  Roll  Film  Cameras  rests  on 
the  unique  device  for  holding  the  spools, 
which  cuts  down  the  time  of  loading  one- 
half,  the  ingenious  design  of  the  film 
chambers  which  affords  absolute  light¬ 
tight  security,  and  the  fact  that  the  cam¬ 
era  is  all  in  one  piece,  that  is,  that  the 
hinge  back  is  an  integral  part  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

Every  detail  gives  evidence  of  great  re¬ 
finement  and  improvement  over  the  roll 
film  camera  that  precedes  it.  The  lens 
and  shutter  equipment  of  these  cameras 
has  received  particular  attention  and  is 
one  of  much  higher  character  than  in  in¬ 
struments  which  are  as  inexpensive  as  the 
Seneca. 

Seneca  Cameras  accommodate  with  equal 
facility  roll  films  of  any  standard  manu¬ 
facture.  They  are  made  in  four  sizes,  No. 
i,  No.  iA,  No.  3  and  No.  3A,  and  take 
pictures  anywhere  from  two  and  one- 
fourth  by  three  and  one-fourth  inches,  to 
three  and  a  fourth  by  five  and  a  half 
inches,  the  popular  post  card  size. 

For  the  professional  uses,  the  Seneca 
Mfg.  Co.  produces  the  Improved  Seneca 


View  Camera,  which  is  an  ideal  outfit  for 
home  portraiture  and  general  viewing. 

They  also  offer  the  camera  city  view  and 
studio  outfit,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
outfits  for  the  purpose  ever  put  out. 

For  scientific  purposes  their  competitive 
view  camera  is  beyond  compare. 


ross  “telecentric”  lens 

While  the  largest  size  of  the  Ross  “Tele- 
centric”  Lens  that  has  been  stocked  and 
carried  is  the  17  inch  F.  5.4,  yet  for  one  of 
the  large  newspapers  we  have  just  deliv¬ 
ered  a  24  inch  Ross  “Telecentric”  Lens 
F.  5.4.  Price  list  of  this  lens  is  $300.00 
and  we  hope  soon  to  have  some  prints 
that  will  illustrate  the  great  power  of  this 
quick  lens.  As  this  is  one  of  the  largest 
lenses  of  its  kind  ever  made,  we  here  give 
the  specifications,  believing  them  to  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  desire  to  make  large 
work  at  high  speed,  reaching  large  images 
of  distance  objects:  Equivalent  focus,  24 
inches;  aperture,  F.  5.4;  size  of  plate, 
8  x  10;  inside  diameter  of  flange,  4j4 
inches ;  length  over  all,  8^  inches ;  dis¬ 
tance  from  back  cell  to  focussing  screen 
for  objects  at  infinity,  12^2  inches;  out¬ 
side  diameter  of  front  cell,  A^A  inches. 

While  this  size  will  not  be  kept  in  stock, 
yet  orders  for  the  same  can  be  filled  in  five 
to  six  weeks’  time. 


ROSS  NEW  “TELECENTRIC”  LENS  PATENT  FOR 
STUDIO  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Ross  “Telecentric”  Lens,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  being  a  rapid  long  distance  lens, 
giving  enlarged  images  at  high  speed,  the 
17  inch  F.  5.4  is  also  an  ideal  inexpensive 
portrait  lens  for  5x7  plate  work.  It  can 
be  used  at  full  aperture,  and  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  rapid  for  all  requirements.  The 
long  focus  gives  better  prospective  and 
insures  the  most  pleasing  results.  The 
large  images  obtainable  with  this  lens,  and 
the  comparatively  short  camera  extension 
required  appeals  strongly  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  photographer.  5x7  plate  covered 
with  three-quarter  portrait  at  12  ft.  6  in. 
distance.  Price,  $95.50. 
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The  Photographic  Times 

AMATEUR  PRINT  CONTEST 


THE  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times,  in  compliance 
with  numerous  requests,  has  decided  to  revive  the  amateur  pictorial 
contests  which  were  so  popular  with  the  readers  of  this  magazine  in  | 
previous  years. 

The  first  contest  will  be  closed  early  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  be  announced  in 
the  November  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and  other 
notable  pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  similar  to 
heretofore,  as  follows: 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Photographic  Times. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  j 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As 
awards  are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely, 
it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  ; 
surface.  Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  sepa¬ 
rately  by  mail.  Data  required  in  this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure, 
hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as  plate,  lens, 
developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used;  j 
those  not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York, 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  the  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,” 
and  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  of  October,.  This  will  give  com¬ 
petitors  all  summer  in  which  to  make  their  pictures.  j 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

The  photographic  students  are  taking 
considerable  interest  in  the  moving  picture 
work  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
course,  and  a  number  of  local  occurrences 
were  recorded  last  month  by  the  class  in 
this  work.  One  of  the  favorite  subjects 
was  the  street  pavers  at  work  on  several 
streets  near  the  college. 

Miss  Florence  Allen,  who  has  been  con¬ 
valescing  from  a  serious  operation  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Hospital  in  this  city  for  several 
weeks  past,  has  returned  to  her  home  and 
will  soon  engage  in  the  photographic  busi¬ 
ness.  She  had  finished  her  course  at  the 
college  before  undergoing  the  operation. 

Mr.  Fred  Locke,  student  of  1911,  was 
married  last  month  to  Miss  Frances  Loer 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Locke  is  foreman  of  the 
engraving  plant  of  the  Grip  Company  of 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Mr.  Joe  Lee,  Chinese  student  in  the  en¬ 
graving  course  in  1905,  wrote  us  last  month 
from  Mexico,  where  he  has  been  working 
for  some  time.  He  wished  to  return  to  this 
country  and  wrote  for  a  certificate  from 
the  college  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Fisher,  of  the  engraving 
college,  has  just  returned  from  a  week’s 
trip  to  his  old  home  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Roland  Ribbe  and  Mr.  Howard  Leek, 
students  of  1912,  were  visitors  at  the  col¬ 
lege  last  month.  Mr.  Ribbe  is  employed 
with  the  Grip  Company  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  Mr.  Leek  has  been  traveling  through 
the  Southern  States  representing  a  Chicago 
view  company. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  I. 
C.  P.  and  about  forty  students  were  in 
attendance  at  the  National  Photo.  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Kansas  City  last  month. 

On  August  1st  the  three-color  course  at 
the  engraving  college  was  advanced  in 
price  to  $200  for  the  life  scholarship. 


FERN  BANK  W.  I.  L.  A. 
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With  Which  is  Combined 

The  American  Photographer 

and 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 

I  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  Foreign  Postage  50  cents,  Canadian  Post- 
|  age  25  cents.  Single  copies  1  5  cents.  Subscriptions  to  the  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
Ij  materials  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.  and  all  its  branches. 

I  POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands, 
Guam,  Porto  Rico,  T utuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  Countries  in  Postal  Union, 
I  except  Canada,  add  fifty  cents  for  Postage.  Canadian  postage  25  cents. 

|  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  addresses  must  be  given.  The 
notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

I  DISCONTINUANCES. — If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magazine  continued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice 
to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired, 
f  HOW  TO  REMIT. — Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express  Order,  or  Money  Order,  payable  to  order 
of  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

5  CONTRIBUTIONS. — All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor ;  all 
advertising  matter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

I  LETTERS  should  be  addressed  : 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  line,  about  8  words  to  the  line. 
I  Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases.  Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
i|  publication,  which  is  the  first  of  each  month.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
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A  FIVE  MINUTE  SEPIA  TONING  BATH. 

Portrait  for  June  gives  the  following 
ammonium  sulphide  bath  as  a  quick  toner 
for  Cyko  and  other  prints : 

FORMULA 


Water  .  4oz. 

Ammonium  sulphide  .  1  oz. 

Ammonium  carbonate  . . . .  60  gr. 

Potassium  persulphate  .  20  gr. 


Dissolve  chemicals  in  the  order  given. 
Heat  the  bath  to  80  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  it  is  ready  for  use  and  prints  should 
tone  in  five  minutes. 

The  prints  should  be  washed  or  at  least 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue— NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


thoroughly  rinsed  after  fixing  and  before 
toning  in  the  above  bath. 

If  much  acetic  acid  is  carried  into  the 
bath  by  prints  not  thoroughly  rinsed  the 
solution  discolors  and  naturally  the  whites 
in  the  prints  would  be  tinted  in  con¬ 
sequence. 

After  toning,  the  prints  should  be  washed 
for  thirty  minutes  in  running  water  or  at 
least  eight  changes,  allowing  five  minutes 
to  elapse  between  each  change. 

The  bath  may  be  used  as  long  as  the 
action  continues  but  when  not  in  use  it 
should  be  stored  away  in  tightly  stoppered 
bottles. 


“WHY  NOT ”  Learn  PHOTO-ENGRAV¬ 
ING,  PHOTOGRAPHY,  COMMERCIAL 
ILLUSTRATING.  34th  year.  Bartholdi’s 
Photographic  Schools.  92  5th  Ave.  Tele. 
4242  Chelsea. 


SUPREME  COURT 

decision.  WILLOUGHBY  will  be  on  the  job  no  matter  which 
way  the  cat  jumps.  In  the  meantime,  get  his  “world 
beater”  Bargain  List  and  be  down  to  date. 

WILLOUGHBY  AND  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

Broadway  and  11th  Street  :  :  New  York 
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STOP!!  LOOK!!  Have  you  a  camera  you  wish 
to  sell  or  exchange  ?  Write  us.  We  have  been 
in  the  exchange  business  for  twenty  years  and 
are  known  all  over  the  country  as  The  Leader. 
Write  for  our  New  No.  18  Bargain  List.  It’s 
a  Hummer.  New  York  Camera  Exchange, 
111%.  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

\  New  York. 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPES 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Bidg.,  South  Bend,  In 


WHEN  writing  to  a 
advertiser  won’t  yo 
kindly  mention  The  Phok 
graphic  Times  f  It  helps  i 
and  won’t  hurt  you.  : 


WRIGHT  !  supplies  !  Racine,  Wis. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

ARGO  Post  Cards  $1.10  pergross 

Post  Paid  to  any  State  in  the  Union 

VELOURS  SURFACE-inContrast,  Normal  and  Soft 

We  Give  Real  Discounts  on 

KOROMA  and  SENECA  CAMERAS 

Both  Catalogues  with  our  Bargain-List 
and  other  Discount  Lists  for  5c-Stamps 

i  Bargain  and  Discount  List  Free) 

WRIGHT  \  supplies  \  Racine,  Wis. 


“PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS” 

a  hook  telling  about  the  equipment  required,  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  many  kinds  of  subjects,  and 
bow  to  make  pictures,  and 

"PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS” 

a  monthly  publication  Devoted  Solely  to  Photog¬ 
raphy.  for  one  year,  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  50c  in  stamps  or  coin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS 
147  Fulton  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y. 


FORMULAS  for  eight  of  the  latest  wrinkli 
and  fads  in  Photography,  25c.  Includes  i 
structions  for  making  Magic  Disappears 
Photos,  (real  money  makers),  Photo  Sofa  P 
lows  and  Neckties,  beautiful,  transparent,  c< 
ored  pictures  on  watch  cases,  chinaware,  etc 
and  other  novelties. 

A.  C.  Benson,  Stewartville,  Min 


Rossbach  Art  Co 


113  West  23rd  St. 


NEW  YOR 


KODAK 


Developing,  Printing 

Copying  and  Enlarging 
for  the  Amateur  and 


Trat 


Copying  of  old  photographs  a  specialty 


We  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  making 

ferial  Albums 

with  or  without  detachable  leaves,  regu¬ 
lar  or  extra  size,  with  special  leather  or 
cloth  bindings.  We  guarantee  our  Work. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  VV.  14th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY 


The  monthly  edition  of  WILSON’S  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  has  been  increased 
three  times  since  the  year  began.  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April  numbers  are  out  of 
print.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  realize  that  WILSON’S 
MAGAZINE  is  a  journal  that  helps;  that  gives 
useful  and  timely  information  concerning  things 
of  interest  to  the  craft;  practical  articles,  for¬ 
mulae  and  methods;  and  instructive  illustrations 
showing  what  American  photographers  are  doing. 

WILSON’S  MAGAZINE  is  an  independent 
journal  for  the  practical  worker.  It  gives  all  the 
news  and  is  helpful,  as  well  as  interesting  from 
cover  to  cover.  Every  photographer  should  see 
it  every  month.  Send  in  your  subscription 
to-day.  Three  dollars  for  1 2  months.  One 
dollar  for  4.  months.  Current  number  25  cents. 
Sample  copy  10  cents. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

PUBLISHERS 

122  E.  25th  STREET  :  :  :  NEW  YORK 


Illlllllllll 
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You  can  use  both  films 
and  plates  in  this  camera 


PREMOS 

Solve  at  once  the  question  for  those  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  to  purchase 
a  film  camera  or  a  plate  camera. 

They  take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  and  offer  the  important  advantage 
of  ground  glass  focusing  and  tank  development  with  either. 

For  plates,  merely  use  an  ordinary  plate  holder — for  films,  use  the  Premo  Film 
Pack  Adapter,  which  goes  into  the  camera,  just  like  the  holder,  and  offers  the 
further  advantage  of  loading  12-exposure  film  packs  in  broad  daylight. 

And  these  cameras  are  as  compact,  fully  as  easy  to  operate,  as  the  ordinary 
camera  taking  either  films  or  plates  exclusively. 

They  are  equally  suitable  for  vacation  and  all-the-year-around  use. 

Tlic  illustration  shows  the  Filmplate  Premo,  a  camera  of  very  great  efficiency,  made 
In  i  >ur  sices  31  \  \  41  ,,  $22.50;  3A  (3 14x5^)  $25.00;  4x5,  $25.00;  5x7,  $30.00. 

Another  model  is  the  Pocket  Premo  C,  a  very  popular  one  for  its  low  cost,  in  a  camera 
having  its  exceptional  advantages.  Two  sizes — 3I4X4I4,  $12.00;  3A  (314x5^),  $15.00. 

The  new  Premo  catalogue  describes  these  and  many  other  Premos,  as  well  as  the 
IT-  iu.)  Film  Pack  and  tank  developing  system.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  postpaid  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


’  ""  ^[''illinillllllllllllllimiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHIIIIIIIIIIIIHIllllllllllHllllllllllllW^ 
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From  Equator  to  the  Poles 

HAMMER  PLATES 

have  shown  themselves  to  be  unmatched.  With  the 
best  qualities  of  the  BEST,  Hammer’s  Special  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  cover  the  widest  range  with 
the  greatest  speed  and  reliability. 


REG. TRADE  MARK 

Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 

HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


T HE.SE.  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  4J4  x  5J^  inches 

.  .  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5Kx8  “ 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf  7x10 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf  10  x  12  “ 

2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf  1 1  x  14  “ 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  us  uj.  hid  street  Pew  Vork 
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BURKE  &  JAMES,  i„. 


240-244  E.  Ontario  St. 

CHICAGO 


New  York  Office  and  Sales  Room 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE 


TAKE  A 


No.  0 


Folding  Ingento 


For  Pictures  2}(x3/i  inches 


THIS  dainty  and  compact  little  instrument  is 
constructed  entirely  of  metal,  insuring  great¬ 
est  strength,  rigidity  and  wearing  qualities. 
It  is  ideal  both  for  the  beginner  and  the  advanced 
amateur  because  of  its  utter  simplicity  and  readi¬ 
ness  for  every  occasion.  Can  be  carried  in  the 
hip  or  coat  pocket  or  in  a  lady’s  hand  bag.  Au¬ 
tomatic  in  action.  Uses  daylight  loading  films. 

No.  0  Folding  Ingento,  with  Universal 

Focus  Achromatic  Meniscus  Lens  .  $10.00 
No.  0  Folding  Ingento,  with  Rapid  Rec¬ 
tilinear  Lens  and  Focusing  Lever  .  12.00 

Same,  but  fitted  with  Collinear  Lens, 

Ser.  Ill  and  Compound  Shutter  .  45.00 

Black  Sole  Leather  Carrying  Case, 

with  strap .  1.25 

PURCHASE  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER 


WITH  YOU 


A  Practical  Pocket  Camera 


New  Model  Focal -Plane 
Postcard  Camera 


FOR  PLATES  OR  FILM-PACK 


The  improved  model  has  a  large  new  winding- 
knob.  Half  a  turn  of  this  knob  sets  the  shutter 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  a  full  turn  for 
time-exposure. 

It  has  a  new  speed-indicator  showing  the  ten¬ 
sion  from  0  to  25  by  fives  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25); 
giving  speed  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second,  with  J4- 
inch  slit  in  shutter.  Has  rising  and  falling  front, 
focusing  scale,  speed-card,  view-finder,  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Size  of  camera  8j4x4J^x2^  ins., 
wgt.  38  ozs. 

PRICES-With  One  Double  Plate=Holder 
With  Symmetrical  Lens,  F  6.3  ....  $30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  60.00 


Roll  Film  Postcard 


Fitted  with  high-grade  Spec.  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  F.  8,  focal  length  6l/2  inches,  an  automatic 
shutter  makes  exposures  from  1-25  to  1-100  sec¬ 
ond,  and  time-exposures  of  any  duration. 

Has  new  noiseless  winding-key  and  film  spool- 
holders,  a  rising  and  falling  front,  focusing-scale, 
brilliant  reversible  view-finder  and  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Covered  with  black  seal  grain  leather, 
metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  oxidized.  Size  of 
camera  is  9 V\  x  4)4  x  2l/&  ins.,  wgt  35  ozs. 
PRICES 

With  Special  Sym.  Lens,  F/8,  and  Automatic  Shutter  $20.00 
With  Rapid  Sym.  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Autex  Shutter  30.00 
With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Optimo  Shutter  60.00 

Send  for  Booklet 

Reflex  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 

“Sunlight  2™!  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “  The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 


THE  ORIGINAL 


THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 


MADE  BY  THE 

Alhmarl?  flaprr  iflanufadunttjg  (£0. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Only  a  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D. 
G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M. 
Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 


I  INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 
II  THE  DARK  ROOM 

III  THE  CAMERA 

IV  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 

C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

V  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (CON¬ 

TINUED)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

VI  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

VII  ON  SELECTING  A  LENS.  BY  C.  S. 

Coombes.  B.Sc. 

VIII  FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 

IX  THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 

TION,  BY  J.  Littlejohns 

X  EXPOSURE 

XI  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 
XII  TIME  DEVELOPMENT.  ByW.  F.  SLATER, 
F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIII  THE  CHEMICALTHEORY  OF  EXPOSURE 

AND  DEVELOPMENT  By  Rupert  E. 

PlGOTT 

XIV  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XV  INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

XVI  portraiture:  materials,  by  e.  o. 

Hoppe.  F.  R .  P.  s. 

XVII  PORTRAITURE  :  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 

ING,  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  p.  s. 

XVIII  PORTRAITURE  :  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIX  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 

E.  A.  &.  G.  R.  Reeves 

XX  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS  By  E. 

A.  4.  G.  R.  Reeves 

XXI  DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 

THEIR  REMEDY 

XXII  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 

PAPER 

XXIII  COLLODION.  ALBUMEN.  AND  O  T  H  E  R 

SILVER  PAPERS 

XXIV  PLATINOTYPE 

Two 

leather,  Price 


XXV  BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 

XXVI  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 

XXVII  THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
XXVIII  OIL  PROCESSES 
XXIX  MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

XXX  HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P.  Mas¬ 
kell. 

XXXI  REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 

Maskell. 

XXXII  STEREOGRAPHY.  BY  F.  LOW 
XXXIII  ENLARGING 

XXXIV  LANTERN  SLIDES 

XXXV  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 

XXXVI  THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
XXXVII  THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS 

XXXVIII  EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

XXXIX  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  Low 

XL  THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
XLI  THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
X Lll  THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell 

XLIII  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
XLIV  PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC- 
XLV  RETOUCHING 

XLVI  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 

Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 


Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 
Index 

of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
$2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  Cily. 

Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent—  the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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LJAVE  you  taken  advantage 
*  *  of  our  new  special  combin¬ 
ation  offer?  If  not,  we  suggest 
you  do  so  at  once,  as  the  supply 
of  books  and  albums  offered  is 
diminishing  very  rapidly  and 
soon  will  be  entirely  exhausted. 


Photos  Wanted 

Of  typical  Landscape  subjects  and  pictures 
displaying  native  or  national  costumes 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose 
of  reproduction,  if  possible  with  the  neg¬ 
atives.  Offers  with  sample  copies,  by  reg¬ 
istered  mail,  may  be  addressed  to 

FERDINAND  HIRT  &  SON 

Book  Publishers  LEIPSIG,  GERMANY. 


DEFINITE  SEPARATION  OF  TONES 

FROM  THE  HIGHEST  LIGHT  TO  THE  DEEPEST  SHADOW,  IS  NECESSARY,  IF  NEGATIVES 
YIELDING  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  PRINTS  ARE  MADE.  NEGATIVES  MADE  ON  CRAMER  PLATES 
DEFINITELY  SEPARATE  THE  MINUTEST  DIFFERENCES  IN  TONAL  VALUES,  AND  PRINTS 
MADE  FROM  THEM  REPRODUCE  THESE  VALUES  IN  ALL  THEIR  ORIGINAL  BEAUTY. 
MASTERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  SHOW  APPRECIATION  OF  THESE  QUALITIES  BY  USING 
CRAMER  PLATES  BECAUSE  ON  THEM  THEY  OBTAIN  DELICATE  BUT 

DEFINITE  SEPARATION  OF  TONES 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  Sc  CO. 

.  papers 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones: -[^[beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


I 


© 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN’* 

“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN” 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN1 


“SAXON  BOND" 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND1 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA  (A) BOND* 
“CITY  BOND” 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities 


GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER1 


ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’’  Linen  Ledger 


•I 
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This  safety  fountain  pen 
is  adapted  particularly  as  a 
dainty  style 


For  Library  and  Tocket  Purposes. 

Delicate,  yet  very  strong  and 
durable,  and  of  that  fineness  and 
pattern  which  makes  it  popular  and 
appropriate. 

Inlaid  Pearl ,  Ivith  Chased  Gold  "Bands. 

PRICE  $2.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  &  CASH  135  W.  14th  Street  NEW  YORK 


WRENN’S 

LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“Pbotogropliing  in  <0lb  Hngtonlf 

With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 

by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  Author  of  "Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  “In  Nature’s  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


HE  record  of  a  journey  in  England  by  a  master  photographer — a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro¬ 
ductions  here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
try,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a  chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


EAGLE  ELECTRIC  RUBY  LAMP 

. . . = 

THE  most  practical  electric  ruby  lamp.  Fitted  with 
two  Eight-Candle  Power  Globes.  The  inside  globe  is 
ruby;  the  outside  is  frosted  white.  The  change  from  ruby 
to  white  light  is  made  by  turning  the  button.  The  lamp 
is  provided  with  side  doors  for  shutting  off  the  side  illu¬ 
mination  if  not  desired.  Front  fitted  with  ground,  orange 
and  ruby  glasses;  side  with  ground  and  ruby  glasses.  I 
Hooks  on  back  of  lamp  for  hanging  if  desired.  The  most 
convenient,  reliable  and  practical  lamp,  and  furnished  with 
flexible  cord  and  plug.  Edison  socket. 

Price  $8.50 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  57  EVtJ'tiZKs,n*‘ 

Agent*  for  ROSS  LENSES,  AUTOTYPE  CARBON,  WYNNE  METERS 


When  v'riting  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  most  dependable  roll  film  cameras  on  the  market. 

With  them  the  beginner  as  well  as  people  well  along 
the  road  in  photography  are  assured  successful 
pictures. 

These  Senecas  are  the  real  daylight  cameras,  making  Seneca 
Photography  more  convenient  and  more  worthy  of  your  con¬ 
sideration  than  has  ever  been  possible  in  film  photography. 

Roll  Film  Senecas  are  built  in  four  sizes,  carry  either 
six  or  twelve  exposures,  accommodate  the  roll  film  of 
any  Standard  make  and  are  compact, 
light,  beautifully  finished  and  yet  inex¬ 
pensive. 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Company 


Dept.  D 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


_ 


You  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
unique  device  for  holding  the  spool  and  the 
ingenious  design  of  the  film  chambers. 


The  different  Senecas  are  fully  described  in  the  Seneca 
Hand  Book.  If  your  dealer’s  supply  is  exhausted,  write 
for  a  copy  today.  It’s  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  any 
photographic  enthusiast. 
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A  LIVE  DOLLAR 

is  one  that  does  things.  Make  one  of  yours  do  the  work  of  two 
by  trying  INSTANTO,  the  developing  paper  par  excellence  for 
amateur  work.  Save  money  by  buying  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
MANUFACTURER. 


SOME  OFFER 


Mail  this  ad.  to  us  to-day  with  $j.oo  and  receive ,  postpaid  by  return  mail , 

2  Half  gross  pkgs  Instanto  Paper,  1  Half  gross  pkg  Instanto  Postals 
or —Three  Sample  Dozens  for  25c. 

Select  the  grades  you  want  and  give  size  of  paper.  (4x6  or  under  supplied. ) 

The  hard  grades  recommended  for  amateur  work. 

HARD  GRADES  SOFT  GRADES 

No.  16 . Semi  Matte  No.  17 . Semi  Matte 

No.  1 . Dead  Matte  No.  5 . Dead  Matte 

No.  2 . High  Gloss  No.  6 . High  Gloss 


THE  PHOTO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  (Dept.  M) 

6100  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 

A.  BROTHERS — A  Manual  of  Photography  Revised 

Contents. — Part  1,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  (tC 
plates,  385  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net. 

CHARLES  R.  GIBSON  The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents. — How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 

63  illustrations,  '45,  pages,  1  Cfl 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net, 

W.  WALLINGTON  Chats  on  Photography  For  Beginners 

Contents.  An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
t  -Camera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
P.i  ondne  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 

Illustrated,  182  pages,  £1  OC 
12mo  Cloth,  net, 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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er  Annum 


OCTOBER,  1913 


Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


THE, 

Pfiotoirapfii  o 
Times 


With  Which  Is  Combined 


The  American  Photographer 


and 


Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


An  1  ndependent  UlustratedMonthly  Magazi  ne 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Picture  Every  Time 
the  Shutter  Clicks 

No  blanks,  no  failures,  no  disappointments 
through  wrong  guessing  of  distance  or  loss 
of  time  in  getting  ready  with  the 

ANSCO  V.  P. 

It's  always  ready  for  action  when  needed, 
ever  out  of  sight  in  coat,  vest  or  hip  pocket* 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N*  Y* 


Se?id  for  a  copy  of  “ Snap-Shots  and 
Education ,  ”  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 


Handy,  compact  and  neat* 
Can  be  slipped  into  the 
hip  or  coat  pocket  in  a  jiffy* 
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The  Ideal  Printing  Medium 

The  ideal  photographic  printing  medium 
;  one  capable  of  approaching  the  result  seen 
1  a  positive  on  glass  or  other  translucent 
apport  when  viewed  by  transparency. 

A  Cyko  Print 

5  the  nearest  approach,  and  especially 

Cyko  Linen 

dence,  the  popularity  of  CYKO,  and  its  large 
;ale  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 


Send  for  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Professional  Cyko  Pointer 


Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
« THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 

Photographing  in  Old  England .  By  W.  L  Lincoln  CLdams. 

Retail  Price . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year,  .  .  1.50  * 

— — —  $4.00 

Both  for  .  .  *  .  $3.50 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition .  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price . $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  *  „ 

- —  ?4-5° 

Both  for  ....  $3.50 

Photography.  By  TL.  O.  Hoppe,  T.  Ji.  P.  S.,  and  others. 

Retail  Price . $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  .  .  $1.50  ^  5o 

Both  for  ....  $3.00 

With  Other  Photographers .  By  Hyland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  ^  QQ 

Both  for  .  $3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv.  By  W.  /.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  ^  Q0 

Both  NOW  lor  .  .  $2.50 

Photographic  Amusements.  “By  TV.  £.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price . $1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  ~  _ 

Both  lor  .  .  —  .f¥.°50 

With  a  Year’s 

Album  Retail  Price  Subscription  to 

Photographic  Times 

"Photographic  Times”  Album,  No.  i  $1.00  $2.00 

“  “  “  No.  2  1.20  2.20 

“  “  “  No.  3  1.60  2.60 

44  44  “  No.  4  2.40  3.40 

44  44  “  No.  5  2.80  3.80 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 


uH'ii  '  tig' 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a  man  who  understands  photography.  A  book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a  lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 
1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors.  Gilt  top.  6xg. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a  photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YOKK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 


Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Edge  water  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 

“WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS”' 


By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture 
which  has  created  a  profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers.” 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT 

Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a  description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job— mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12^x9^ 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 

A.  F.  Bradley  William  5Fiewell  ELIlis  Mrs.  Sara  F.T.  Price  Miss  Belle  Johnson  Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 

Mary  Carnell  J.  F-rnest  Mock  David  D.  Spellman  Knaffl  Bros.  Louis  M.  Koehne 

I'..  B.  Core  Ryland  W.  Phillips  “  Jack  ”  H.  Garo  Pirie  Macdonald  Charles  L.  Lewis 

I  E..  Doty  Will  H  .  Towles  Llias  Goldensky  Miss  B.  Reinecke  Miss  M.  E..  McGarvey 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop  George  Ldmondson  Dudley  Hoyt  Clarence  Hayes  Morris  B.  Parkinson 

Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Or  jor  $i.oo  Ivill  be  sent  \vith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Have  You  Seen 

The  New  Catalog  of 

GOERZ 

CAMERAS 

and  LENSES? 


If  not,  ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  apply 
direct  to  us,  mentioning  your 
dealer’s  name. 


C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

317B  East  34th  Street,  New  York 

BURKE  4  JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dealers’  Distributing 
Agents  west  of  Ohio 


Photography  of 
To-day 


A  P  opular  Account  of  the  Origin,  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Latest  Discoveries  in  the 
Photographer’s  Art,  Told  in 
Non-Technical  Language 

By 

H.  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

With  54  Illustrations  and  Diagrams 
PRICE,  $1.50  POSTAGE,  15c. 


The  Photographic  Times  Pub. 
Association 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING  - 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 

30  Federal  Street  =  =  Boston 


then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  information  about 
guns,  Ashing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits — the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  "  How  to’ 
hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 

like  a  big  camp  fire  in  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  good  fel¬ 
lows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  with  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 

$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

Just  to  show  you 
what  it’s  like,  we  will 
sendyouthe  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
foi  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand- 
s  o  m  e  National 
Sportsman  Brother 
hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  of 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Don’t  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  Na  = 

tional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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AERONAUTICS 


22  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  “Aeronautics’ 


C,  Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimenters — propel- 
lers,  surfaces,  floats  for  hydros,  general  design,  etc.  C,Successful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions.  CL  Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc.  CLMonthly  page  of  drawings  of  con¬ 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  CLQuestions  involving  principles  and  experimental  data 
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THE  JOYS  OF  EXPLORING 

BY  J.  DOWNIE 

With  Six  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

T  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to  know  the  pleasure 
(  ?)  of  pack-muling,  either  personally  or  by  two- 
or  four-legged  proxy,  a  heavy  photographic  out¬ 
fit,  either  through  the  icy  wildernesses  of  the 
north  or  over  unbeaten  trails  in  a  tangled  torrid 
jungle  where  the  heathen  do  not  cease  from 
troubling  and  there  is  no  rest  for  the  weary.  I 
do  not  believe,  for  my  part,  that  I  would  enjoy 
either.  Once  it  was  my  fortune  to  have  such  a 
chance  offered  to  me.  The  salary  was  not  to  be 
sniffed  at.  All  expenses  were  to  be  paid,  and 
among  other  considerations  was  a  life  insurance 
policy  for  the  time  the  expedition  expected  to 
be  absent.  The  last  settled  it.  It  made  somebody 
else  put  her  foot  down  decidedly  and  I  was  not 
sorry.  It  saved  me  the  trouble  of  ignominiously  backing  out. 

Yet  I  do  enjoy  exploring,  but  prefer  it  on  a  less  extensive  scale.  As 
a  holiday  draws  near  I  get  out  my  map,  and  study  it  for  the  feather-duster 
diagrams  that  mean  hills,  the  single  wavy  lines  that  mean  brooks  or  streams, 
or  the  dotted  parallel  lines  that  mean  poor  roads.  I  have  learned  to  prefer 
them  to  the  good  roads  with  their  fringes  of  telegraph  or  telephonic  poles, 
because  in  their  uncultivated  beauty  they  are  richer  in  pictorial  beauty,  and 
one  never  knows  just  what  he  will  come  to  next.  Oftentimes  a  sudden  turn 
brings  an  altogether  unexpected  charm  into  view  and  they  keep  one  on  the 
alert  and  interested  all  the  time. 

Having  found  what  seems  promising  but  which  does  not  take  one  so 
far  afield  that  return  would  be  difficult,  I  thither  hie  as  early  in  the  day  as 
I  conveniently  can.  As  I  write  a  recent  trip  comes  vividly  into  my  mind. 
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WHERE  THERE  WERE  NO  AUTOMOBILES  TO  BE  FEARED 


J .  Downie 


The  rural  trolley  line  took  me  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  district  I 
wished  to  explore.  It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The  sun  shone  brightly  and 
there  was  not  a  single  cloud  in  the  sky  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the 
cerulean  blue.  Consequently  I  avoided  the  open  and  chose  a  rough  little 
side  road  that  led  into  the  woods  and  where  there  were  no  automobiles  to 
be  feared. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  following  these  little  by-paths!  They  lead  from  nowhere,  ! 
apparently  to  nowhere  else.  Sometimes  they — I  was  going  to  write  “degener-  J 
ate”  but  I  don’t  mean  that — grow  even  more  beautiful  as  they  narrow  into 
mere  footpaths  just  wide  enough,  perhaps,  for  two,  and  if  you  are  alone 
you  wish  you  weren’t.  How  tenderly  careful  you  could  be  that  those  rough 
projecting  stones  should  not  bring  misfortune  to  your  companion. 

As  you  walk  along  your  eyes  are  busy.  On  either  side,  before,  and  even 
behind,  you  are  watching  for  those  little  spots  and  corners  that  promise 
material  for  pictures.  Sometimes  it  is  a  long  vista  among  the  trees;  some-  h 
times  it  is  the  grouping  of  the  trees  in  a  little  clearing;  it  may  be  a  primitive 
logging  camp ;  or,  as  happened  on  the  trip  of  which  I  spoke,  it  may  be  that 
you  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  a  little  pond  in  the  woods,  hidden 
away  just  where  you  never  would  look  for  it.  There  are  all  kinds  of  beauty 
around  you.  Perhaps  the  Turk’s-head  lilies  are  sleepily  nodding  their  orange 
colored  bells  in  the  breeze  or  a  laurel  bush  is  almost  casting  shadows  by  the 
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JUST  WIDE  ENOUGH  FOR  TWO 


J.  Downie 
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THE  LUMBER  CAMP  J.  Downie 


brilliancy  of  its  masses  of  bloom.  You  forget  the  noise  of  the  city.  You 
forget  the  worries  of  business.  There  seems  to  be  an  elasticity  in  your  step' 
that  you  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for.  Even  the  years  seem  to  have  been 
left  behind  and  you  are  a  boy  again,  with  a  song  in  your  heart,  and  in  your  j 
heels  a  wild  desire  to  hop,  skip  and  jump  over  the  rocks.  Everything  is 
beautiful  and  your  camera  is  kept  busy,  and  even  after  your  last  plate  or  film 
has  been  exposed  you  wander  along  in  peace  until  at  last,  as  the  sun  sinks 
low,  you  regretfully  find  your  way  back  to  civilization  again. 

Don’t  try  a  trip  of  this  kind  without  a  tripod.  You  cannot  get  satisfactory 
exposures  in  the  woods  without  it,  for  the  shadows  are  dense  and  must  be 
allowed  for.  I  prefer  a  plate  camera  so  that  I  can  compose  and  focus  care¬ 
fully  on  the  ground  glass.  Do  not  stop  down  too  fine;  try  to  keep  the  depth 
and  atmosphere  in  your  print,  and  that  cannot  be  done  with  a  steel-edged 
sharpness  and  everything  included.  Orthochromatic  plates  are  also  prefer¬ 
able,  and,  though  I  may  not  always  use  it,  I  always  carry  with  me  a  5  X-ray 
filter.  Don’t  allow  yourself  to  be  led  astray  by  mere  beauty  of  coloring  if 
you  are  not  using  an  autochrome  or  similar  color  plate.  At  first  I  found  a 
piece  of  blue-colored  glass  a  very  valuable  help,  as  it  enabled  me  to  see  the 
view  in  monochrome  or  as  it  would  appear  when  reduced  to  the  black  and 
white  of  a  photograph. 
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Do  your  own  developing,  if  possible.  My  plateholders  are  all  numbered 
,o  that  I  can  recognize  them  in  the  darkroom,  and  know  just  what  to  expect 
)n  the  plate  as  I  develop  it.  As  each  plate  in  turn  builds  up  in  the  tray.  I 
lave  all  the  joy  of  discovery  over  again.  That,  to  me,  is  worth  the  trouble  and 
it  makes  my  darkroom  a  place  of  pleasure  and  not  of  toil.  In  developing,  do 
not  over  develop,  or  make  your  plate  too  contrasty.  Most  of  the  beauty  of 
woodland  photography  depends  on  the  detail  in  your  shadows  and  if  your  high¬ 
lights  are  dense  or  opaque,  then  the  shadows  will  be  mere  masses  of  blackness 
before  your  highlights  are  sufficiently  printed. 

Try  a  few  short  exploring  trips  such  as  I  have  tried  to  describe.  Take 
a  companion,  if  you  wish,  and  are  fortunate  in  having  a  congenial  friend 
who  is  not  too  self-assertive  and  desirous  of  having  his  own  way.  If  the 
companion  is  of  the  other  sex  and  is  pleased  and  happy  to  be  with  you,  which 
is  only  as  it  ought  to  be,  then  so  much  the  better ;  only,  do  not  forget  that  the 
camera  is  your  mutual  friend,  and,  by  giving  you  pictorial  souvenirs,  will 
add  much  to  the  pleasures  of  coming  days  when  together  you  may  look  back 
again  and  know  the  joys  of  re-exploring  the  past  and  rediscovering  the 
pleasures  of  the  days  when  your  steps  were  light  and  your  hearts  were — well, 
may  your  hearts  always  remain — young. 


LAUREL  BLOSSOMS  /.  Downie 
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SOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ADVERTISING  PLANS 
THAT  HAVE  PAID 

Second  Article 

Calculating  the  Cost  of  Advertising 

BY  W.  CLEMENT  MOORE 

Very  few  photographers  keep  such  a  careful  record  of  their  advertising 
receipts  and  expenses  as  to  be  enabled  to  determine  the  profits  derived  there-  I 
from  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  firms  fail  to  push  their  studios  fast  enough  just  at  the  right  time  and 
again  why  they  fail  to  find  that  they  are  actually  losing  money  until  it  is  too 
late  and  they  have  lost  more  than  they  can  gain  by  continuing  their  advertising. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  advertisers  to  depend  too  much  upon  their 
advertising  for  results  which  will  be  enough  to  pay  certain  things,  and  if  the  I 
advertising  fails  to  provide  for  these  things  they  consider  it  failure  in  adver-  j 
tising.  The  best  method  for  the  new  advertiser  is  this — find  the  regular  in-  | 
come  of  your  business  weekly  or  monthly  before  your  advertising  is  placed —  j 
then  place  your  advertising  and  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  reckon  the  j 
increase,  if  any,  in  your  business,  being  careful  to  give  the  results  secured  from 
advertising  the  same  careful  attention  as  those  secured  otherwise.  If  you  find 
the  increase  has  covered  the  cost  of  your  advertisements  or  nearly  so — you 
should  by  all  means  continue  it. 

To  determine  the  amount  you  should  spend  in  advertising  your  business 
it  is  a  good  method  to  find  the  annual  income  of  your  business  and  set  aside 
from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  it  for  advertising — hence,  if  it  amounts  to 
$10,000  a  year,  your  appropriation  would  be  from  $200  to  $300  for  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  advertising. 

It  is  usually  a  business  man’s  custom  to  set  aside  a  day  for  arranging  bank  | 
books  and  making  deposits — another  for  balancing  his  books  to  ascertain  his  i 
net  worth,  etc., — then  why  not  set  aside  another  for  the  preparation  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  well  done.  It  is  a  very  important  part  of  his  work 
and  worthy  of  attention. 

These  propositions  are  sensible  and  business-like,  and  we  believe  that  if 
they  were  carefully  observed  thy  would  net  a  greater  volume  of  business  for 
the  merchant  and  advertiser  during  the  coming  year. 

So  much  for  estimating  the  amount  you  should  spend  in  advertising.  Now, 
suppose  we  consider  one  or  two  good  ways  to  spend  it.  We  shall  consider  the 
unusual  ways  first  and  in  some  later  article  talk  about  the  commoner  forms  of 
newspaper  and  circular  advertising. 

Recently  a  photographer  in  Iowa  built  up  a  fine  business  through  a  form 
letter,  which  was  printed  in  imitation  typewriter  type  and  arranged  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  with  a  space  at  the  left  large  enough  to  accommodate  an  un¬ 
mounted  photograph. 
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Model 

The  Dexter  Studios 
5  West  46th  Street. 

Dear  Friend : 

Here  is  a  photograph  presented  to  you  with  our  compliments,  in  order 
that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  high-class  work  which  we  do. 

Every  person  should  have  a  good  photograph  taken.  It  will  prove  its 
value  in  many  ways.  Among  new  and  old  acquaintances,  friends  and  relatives 
it  will  find  its  place. 

We  invite  you  to  come  to  our  studio  for  a  sitting.  We  guarantee  high- 
class  photographs  and  perfect  satisfaction — and  the  price  is  only  $3  per  dozen. 

Trusting  that  you  will  call  upon  us  personally  in  the  near  future,  we 
remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  DEXTER  STUDIOS. 

This  particular  photographer  secured  a  thousand  unmounted  photographs 
for  these  letters  in  a  short  time  by  simply  printing  off  three  or  four  extra 
from  every  dozen  ordered,  and  of  a  few  exceptionally  good  poses  he  made 
several  extra  prints.  However,  an  eastern  photographer  used  a  similar 
plan  and  made  one  thousand  prints  from  only  three  different  poses,  especially 
for  the  purpose,  and  claimed  that  it  paid. 

Photographers  who  cater  to  the  ping  pong  and  small  picture  patronage 
will  find  it  profitable  to  issue  a  few  thousand  circulars  arranged  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  with  two  or  three  of  the  little  pictures  pasted  in  the  spaces  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  illustration.  Such  a  circular  will  command  attention  and  actu¬ 
ally  serves  as  a  miniature  show  window  taken  directly  into  the  home. 
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STOCK  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  AMATEUR 


BY  PAUL  S.  HELMICK 


^HE  amateur  photographer  has  often  hesitated  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  own  solutions  from  the  original  chemicals, 
for  his  photographic  work,  because  of  the  initial  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  pair  of  scales,  and  the  annoyance  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  get  them  out  each  time  he  wishes  to -com¬ 
pound  a  solution.  For  these  photographers,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  use  of  stock  solutions  will  satisfy  their 
objections. 

In  each  issue  of  every  photographic  journal, 
are  new  and  serviceable  formulae,  to  which  those 
who  buy  their  chemicals  ready-prepared  are  denied 
the  benefit,  but  if  one  keeps  his  chemicals  in  solu¬ 
tion, — every  grain  of  solid  in  a  known  number  of 
ounces  of  water, — he  may  mix  his  formula  with  a  graduate  alone.  Further¬ 
more,  the  solutions  will  always  remain  at  practically  the  same  temperatures, 
providing  that  of  the  room  is  fairly  constant, — your  hypo  solution  will  not  fall 
26  degrees  in  temperature  after  mixing, — so  the  chances  of  frilling  are  greatly 
reduced. 

I  have  found  that  8  ounce  glass-stoppered  perfume  bottles  are  very  con¬ 
venient  to  hold  the  solutions.  Any  druggist  will  be  glad  to  supply  them  for  5 
or  10  cents  apiece.  They  are,  of  course,  superior  to  ordinary  bottles,  because 
no  outside  air  can  reach  their  contents.  A  pair  of  scales  is  not  indispensable, 
for  the  various  chemicals  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantities,  and  the  whole 
amount  can  be  immediately  dissolved.  A  large  graduate  is  useful  in  dissolving 
the  salts,  and  a  small  one,  graduated  in  minims  or  drachms,  is  necessary  in 
measuring  out  the  solution  for  use.  The  solutions  should  be  rather  concen¬ 
trated,  so  that  they  will  not  require  too  many  bottles  to  contain  them. 

I  append  the  data  concerning  the  chemicals  which  I  habitually  keep  in  solu¬ 
tion, — only  the  dozen  given  below  are  necessary  to  develop,  fix,  intensify,  or 
reduce  plates  and  films ;  and  develop,  fix,  or  tone  bromide  and  gaslight  papers. 
I  lydrochinon  and  metol  require  three  parts  of  sodium  sulphite  to  every  one  of 
developing  agent,  as  a  preservative.  Now,  most  of  the  standard  developers 
call  for  exactly  this  proportion  of  the  sulphite,  so,  in  general,  when  compound¬ 
ing  a  developing  formula,  no  extra  sulphite  need  be  added.  If  more  than  this 
proportion  is  required,  it  must  be  added  from  the  sulphite  solution,  due  allow¬ 
ance  being  made  for  the  part  contained  with  the  developing  agent.  Pyrogallic 
ncid  may  be  bought  in  the  crystal  form  in  combination  with  a  special  preserva¬ 
tive.  so,  of  course,  no  sulphite  is  required  unless  only  the  sublimed  form  can 
be  obtained.  All  the  other  chemicals  keep  very  well  in  solution.  Hydrometer 
readings  were  made  with  the  “Silver  Actinometer,” — each  degree  equals  the 
equivalent  number  of  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  an  ounce  of  water  to  obtain  a 
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,  nitrate  solution  of  equal  density.  Some  of  the  readings  were  too  high  for  the 
instrument  to  record  accurately,  and  so  they  are  omitted.  The  temperature 
I  changes  of  the  solvent  are  from  70  degrees  Fahr., — they  are  not  absolute,  for 
;  no  precautions  were  taken  to  correct  for  radiation,  convection,  or  conduction,— 
I  but  are  interesting  to  show  how  heat  is  absorbed  or  liberated  in  dissolving 
a  salt. 


Ozs.  of  Solution 

Hydro¬ 

Minims 

to  1  oz.  of 

Final 

meter 

per 

Chemical. 

Salt. 

Temp. 

Test. 

Grain. 

Acid,  Citric . 

3 

56 

75 

3-3 

Acid,  Pyrogallic,  “Crystal”  . 

8 

62 

5i 

8.8 

Alum,  Powdered . 

8 

70 

22 

8.8 

Hydrochinon  . 

.  .  .  1”,  22  ;  2”,  add  18 

1”,  70 

1”,  7 

ozs.  stock  sulphite 

2”,  43 

2”,  43-8 

Mercuric  Chloride . 

24 

70 

22 

24-3 

Metol  . 

.  .  .  1”,  22  ;  2”,  add  18 

1”,  70 

1”,  4 

ozs.  stock  sulphite 

2”,  44 

2",  43-8 

Potassium  Bromide . 

10 

? 

? 

II.O 

Potassium  Ferricyanide  .... 

8 

64 

40 

8.8 

Sodium  Carbonate  . 

4 

82 

61 

4.4 

Sodium  Hyposulphite  . 

2 

44 

? 

2.2 

Sodium  Sulphide . 

8 

68 

34 

8.8 

Sodium  Sulphite  . 

6 

90 

? 

6.6 

NOTES  ON  PAPER  NEGATIVES 

BY  F.  C.  LAMBERT 

OME  years  ago  paper  negatives,  stripping  films,  and  other 
similar  contrivances  were  in  vogue  for  negative-making. 
These  were  the  days  of  large  direct  work,  when  the 
thought  of  enlarging  from  a  small  negative  was  little 
thought  about.  Today  the  pendulum  is  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  swing,  and  we  are  all  enlargers  just  now. 
But  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  plates,  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives  from 
small  originals,  for  the  carbon  or  platinotype  process, 
for  instance,  will  do  well  to  take  into  consideration  the 
less  cost  of  the  paper  negative  as  compared  with  the 
glass-supported  one.  Paper  especially  coated  for  nega¬ 
tive-making  is,  or  was  recently,  on  the  market,  but  any  rapid  bromide  paper  of 
the  thin  paper  kind  will  answer  quite  well.  When  developing  such  papers  as 
negatives  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  looking  through  them  the  appearance 
is  different  from  that  of  a  glass  plate  similarly  viewed.  The  beginner  may  get 
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some  idea  of  what  a  fully-developed  paper  negative  looks  like  by  taking  an 
ordinary  glass  negative  of  no  value,  placing  a  piece  of  thin  wet  blotting  paper  | 
in  contact  with  the  film,  and  looking  through  the  two  together  in  the  light  of 
the  dark  room.  If  the  thin  kind  of  bromide  paper  be  used,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  extra  time  of  printing  on  account  of  the  paper  is  not  very  much. 

As  the  speed  of  bromide  paper  varies,  just  as  plates  vary  in  the  same  way, 
one  or  two  trial  exposures  are  advisable.  As  a  rough  suggestion  the  reader  | 
may  give  his  first  paper  exposure  four  and  the  next  one  eight  times  as  much  as  j 
he  reckons  right  for  a  medium  rapid  plate.  On  development  these  will  tell 
him  how  to  adjust  the  third  exposure  correctly.  As  to  developers,  one  may 
use  any  ordinary  developer,  but  of  them  all  perhaps  pyro  is  the  least  to  be 
recommended  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  stain  the  paper.  (One  must  not 
forget  that  we  now  have  to  take  into  account  both  gelatine  and  paper  as  stain-  ! 
able  materials.)  An  acid  fixing  bath  is  recommended,  and  care  is  to  be  taken 
to  see  that  all  the  paper  is  pushed  well  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at  once,  j 
and  that  no  air  balls  are  imprisoned  under  the  paper.  Bromide  paper,  either  of 
the  glossy  or  fine  mat  kind,  may  be  used.  When  dealing  with  subjects  present¬ 
ing  strong  light  and  shade  contrasts,  and  where  full  exposure  can  be  given 
( e .  g.,  still  life  or  exterior  architecture),  paper  presents  the  advantage  of  not 
giving  halation  effects,  though  we  may  have  the  effect  of  light-spreading  action, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  true  halation. 

For  large-scale  portraiture  with  reliable  sitters,  paper  offers  some  good 
points.  The  slight  suggestion  of  granularity  due  to  printing  through  the  paper 
is  often  an  advantage  where  broad  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  sought.  But 
if  for  any  reason  this  be  not  desired  it  can  be  very  greatly  reduced,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  evaded,  by  rendering  the  paper  translucent.  A  simple  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  rub  the  paper  back  of  the  (dry)  negative  with  vaseline,  then  hold  the 
paper  3  feet  or  4  feet  from  a  fire  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  probably  the  vase¬ 
line  will  show  small,  frothy  bubbles  due  to  the  air  being  driven  out  of  the  pores 
of  the  paper ;  then  on  retiring  the  paper  from  the  fire  it  cools,  and  vaseline  is 
drawn  into  the  pores  of  the  paper.  The  superfluous  vaseline  is  now  wiped  off 
with  a  soft  rag  and  the  negative  placed  between  clean  blotting  paper  and  evenly 
rubbed  all  over.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  no  vaseline  finds  its  way  on  to 
the  film  or  coated  side  of  the  paper.  To  sum  up,  paper  is  non-fragile,  lighter, 
and  cheaper  than  glass,  but  the  most  rapid  bromide  paper  is  slower  than  ordi¬ 
nary  plates,  and  there  is  the  grain  of  the  paper  to  consider. 
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SOME  NEW  IDEA5  IN  PICTURE  FRAMES 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 

Illustrated  With  Fifteen  Original  Designs  by  W.  E.  Bertling 

MULTIPLE  mount,  as  we  could  read  in  the 
“historical  annotations’’  of  the  Secession 
catalogue  at  the  Buffalo  exhibition  was 
ushered  in  by  F.  H.  Day,  the  Boston  dilet¬ 
tante,  about  the  middle  of  the  nineties.  It 
became  the  fashion  in  amateur  circles  just 
for  a  few  years  and  then  disappeared  again 
as  if  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  Only  very 
few  amateurs  and  semi-professionals  prac¬ 
tice  it  now.  Of  course,  I  mean  by  multiple 
mounting,  the  overlaying  of  four  to  eight 
sheets  of  colored  paper  that  harmonize  with 
each  other,  sometimes  even  introducing 
rims  of  brilliant  green  and  vermilion.  It 
was  probably  too  laborious  and  attracted 
more  attention  to  the  mounting  than  to  the 
picture.  The  present  way  of  two  narrow  lines  and  one  wider  margin  is  prefer¬ 
able  by  far.  The  best  part  of  the  one-time  innovation  after  all,  has  remained 
with  us. 

The  stiff  mount  of  the  Sarony-Gutekunst  period  has  had  its  days  of  advers¬ 
ity;  after  serving  professionals  loyally  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it 
was  ruthlessly  discarded,  but  it  seems  that  its  days  of  banishment  will  soon  be 
over.  Some  manufacturers  predict  its  triumphant  return.  At  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  is  dominated  by  the  flexible  mount  and  folder  with  an  insert. 
It  always  looked  to  me  as  a  very  unpractical  adjunct  to  a  photograph.  What 
is  the  use  of  making  a  photograph  album  out  of  a  single  portrait !  It  is  rather 
cumbersome,  one  can  only  place  it  on  the  parlor  table,  tuck  it  away  in  a 
drawer,  pin  it  on  the  wall  to  get  it  out  of  harm’s  way — or  to  frame  it. 

Photographs  in  the  rule  lead  a  rather  alien  existence.  They  drift  about 
the  house  in  a  mysterious  fashion  unless  they  are  locked  up  somewhere  for 
good.  The  old  album  idea,  crude  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  not  so  bad  after 
all.  It  took  the  place  of  a  private  miniature  museum  for  the  collection  of 
family  portraits.  In  recent  years  the  size  of  photographs  has  become  much 
more  generous.  It  would  need  a  portfolio  instead  of  an  album  to  shelter  all 
one’s  acquaintances. 

This  is,  however,  a  rather  rambling  talk.  What  I  want  to  come  to  is  the 
framing  of  photographic  prints.  If  a  photograph  is  good  and  represents  a 
person  or  object  or  scene  that  one  is  really  fond  of,  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  is  that  one  thinks  of  framing  it.  To  frame  a  photograph  on  a 
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flexible  mount  usually  makes  a  very  large  picture  of  it.  If  a  picture  has 
depth  and  tone,  I  think  it  looks  best  if  it  is  framed  close.  Just  a  simple  border 
in  black,  brown,  gray  or  dark  green,  narrow  when  the  print  is  large  and  wider 
when  the  print  is  small.  Most  people  leave  this  to  the  frame-maker,  who  can 
hardly  be  credited  with  an  overabundance  of  good  taste.  His  mental  re¬ 
sources  are  frequently  even  more  limited  than  his  stock.  I  think  customers 
should  insist  on  simplicity.  Our  leading  pictorialists  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  mounters  and  framers  of  the  world.  Their  frames  are  gen-  ■ 
erally  simple,  tasteful  and  to  the  point.  They  gO'  far  ahead  in  this  respect  of  all 
other  black  and  white  craftsmen.  Every  frame  is  made  to  order.  They  ran¬ 
sack  the  frame-maker’s  workshop  for  new  ideas,  and  do  their  best  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  trade.  They  are  in  the  minority,  however.  Most  people  do  not  | 
take  a  frame  so  seriously,  and  few  realize  that  the  subject,  tint  and  size  of  a 
print  have  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  encasement. 

Landscapes  and  figure  compositions  ought  to  be  framed,  and  every 
impulse  and  whim  can  be  obeyed,  and  any  scheme  indulged  as  long  as  it  is 
practical  and  specially  adapted  to  the  print  for  which  it  is  planned.  But  what 
can  be  done  with  the  portrait  of  a  dear  friend,  relative,  of  one’s  sweetheart, 
children,  a  favorite  actress  or  some  personality  of  fame  or  character  one  ad¬ 
mires?  There  was  a  decided  need  for  some  kind  of  a  frame  that  would  look 
well  and  not  be  too  expensive.  The  metal  frame  that  are  manufactured 
by  the  lleintz  Art  Metal  Shop  of  Buffalo,  seem  to  fill  this  want.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  others  in  the  market,  but  these  have  a  touch  of  novelty.  They 
are  manufactured  after  original  designs  by  W.  E.  Bertling,  who  is  also  known 
as  an  amateur  photographer. 
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Fig.  4 


Fig.  2 


The  material  is  brass,  finished  in  dull  satin  finish  and  the  open  spaces  are 
backed  up  with  suede  leather  of  various  colors,  among  which  are  dark  green, 
brown  in  several  shades,  some  dark  shades  of  red,  and  some  grays.  The  back 
of  the  frame  is  covered  with  a  satin  fabric  which  tones  in  with  the  general 
color  scheme.  The  effect  is  one  of  subdued  richness.  They  are  made  in  sizes 
from  two  inch  opening  up  to  eleven  and  a  half  inch  opening.  About  forty  to 
fifty  different  designs  are  introduced.  The  manufacturers  do  not  cater  to 
the  photographer’s  trade,  but  appeal  to  the  appreciation  of  the  general  public. 

Of  course,  their  usefulness  is  rather  limited.  They  are  standing  frames. 
They  can  only  serve  as  bric-a-brac  and  be  placed  on  dressers,  parlor  tables, 
pianos  or  mantle  pieces.  They  cannot  be  hung  on  the  wall.  Why?  For  the 
simple  reason  that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  hanging  anything  shiny  on  our 
walls.  They  might  look  well  on  woodwork,  but  the  majority  of  us  do  not 
live  in  paneled  rooms.  There  is  certain  psychology  in  all  these  things.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  feeling.  Yet  most  people  with 
taste  agree  on  these  points.  And  yet  I  wonder  if  a  frame  like  fig.  7  would 
not  look  well  on  the  wall  if  a  room  was  furnished  in  the  Louis  XIV  style, 
It  surely  would  if  it  were  larger  in  size.  But  then  a  different,  more  massive 
design  would  be  necessary.  It  would  need  cornices,  centre  piece  and  modeling. 
Flat  metal  work  has  its  decided  limitation. 

I  merely  mention  all  this  to  show  that  we  can  be  hardly  careful  enough 
in  the  selection  of  our  household  ornaments.  A  few  articles  properly  chosen 
can  lend  beauty  and  dignity  and  life  to  the  simplest  room.  Well,  let  us  in- 
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Fig.  3 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  11 


vestigate  these  metal  frames.  If  you  are  sensitive  to  such  things,  you  will 
realize  at  once  that  they  won’t  do  for  landscapes,  nor  for  elaborate  figure 
compositions.  There  are  too  many  lines  in  the  designs  of  these  frames,  they 
would  conflict  with  the  lines  of  the  composition.  They  are  meant  for  por¬ 
traiture  and  I  believe  vignetted  bust  portraits  would  look  best  in  them,  viz., 
figs,  io  and  5. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  designs  in  these  frames.  First,  those  where 
straight  lines  and  rectangular  intersection  predominates.  Fig.  ia  is  the  only 
one  where  we  see  nothing  but  straight  lines.  In  figs.  2,  3,  4,  9  and  diagrams  1 
and  2  a  more  or  less  discreet  use  of  curves  modify  the  rectangular  sharpness 
and  austerity.  Second,  those  where  the  curve  and  floral  motive  control  the 
design,  figs.  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Both  of  these  styles  are  strictly  symmetrical.  The 
third  kind  introduces  I’art  nouveau,  the  unsymmetrical  design  largely  depend¬ 
ent  on  pictorial  themes  of  plant  growth,  figs,  ib,  9,  10  and  11.  Each  style 
has  its  own  special  vocation. 

As  far  as  good  taste  is  concerned,  look  at  fig.  1,  which  frame  you  like 
better,  a  or  b.  A  is  dignified,  elegant,  while  B  is  rather  cheap  and  loud.  The 
subjects  in  the  two  frames  are  well  chosen.  The  standing  figure  would  be 
impossible  in  A,  and  the  bust  portrait  would  not  look  half  as  well  in  B.  In 
selecting  such  a  frame,  one  should  remember  that  the  smaller  opening,  and 
the  difference  of  an  upright,  oval  or  elliptical  form  make  a  considerable  change 
in  the  picture.  It  really  makes  a  new  composition  of  it.  The  upright  shape 
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Fig.  9  Fig.  8 


is  best  suited  for  standing  figures  that  show  a  full  background  (fig.  2).  The 
oval  shape  makes  the  most  of  bust  portraits,  if  the  face  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part.  For  the  oval  shape  demands  symmetry.  This  is  at  least 
true  of  frames  where  the  straight  line  predominates.  The  girl  with  the  basket 
|  in  fig.  3  is  misplaced  and  so  is  the  bride  in  fig.  6.  And  the  portrait  in  fig.  4 
|  would  look  better  if  it  was  vignetted.  The  elliptical  shape  or  elongated  oval, 
figs,  ib,  5,  7,  8  and  10.  This  shape  does  not  harmonize  with  straight  lines  in 
the  design  of  the  frame  and  is  best  suited  for  elaborate  figures. 

The  unsymmetrical  design  invariably  shows  the  oval  and  elliptical  open¬ 
ings  and  affords  the  greatest  latitude  as  far  as  the  range  of  suitable  subjects  is 
concerned.  Figs.  5,  7  and  10  show  ideal  conditions.  The  subject  of  the 
inserted  print  and  the  design  of  the  frame  are  in  harmony.  A  better  enclosure 
than  the  half  architectonic  half  heraldic  pattern  of  frame  7  could  hardly  be 
found  for  the  young  girl  with  the  parasol.  And  in  fig.  10  the  tilted  position 
of  the  head  is  in  perfect  balance  with  unsymmetrical  elements  of  the  leaf  and 
berry  design.  In  figs.  8  and  10  the  heads  are  too  large.  Nor  would  the 
portrait  of  fig.  10  look  well  in  it.  The  two  flowers  in  the  upper  part  produce 
almost  a  symmetrical  effect.  I  think  the  head  of  fig.  ia  would  look  well  in  it, 
if  it  were  vignetted. 

Fig.  9  is  a  Japanese  design  and  a  feminine  costume  figure  would  perhaps 
look  best  in  it.  The  shape  of  the  frame  itself  is  rather  unfortunate,  it  is  like 
fig.  3  almost  square,  and  a  square  frame  always  looks  “squeezed  together”  and 
a  trifle  heavy. 
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Diag.  3 
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I  wish  that  every  photographer 
and  amateur  would  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  experiment  with  a  number 
of  these  frames.  He  would  realize 
how  every  line  tells,  and  how  the 
i  slightest  inclination  of  the  head  or 
figure  to  the  right  or  left  makes  a  pal- 
I  pable  difference.  An  inadequate  frame 
;  can  spoil  the  best  picture.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  sensitiveness  of  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  parts,  and  of  color ;  but 
that  cannot  be  discussed  here,  as  one 
cannot  prove  color  harmonies  without 
seeing  them.  There  are  three  impor¬ 
tant  facts,  the  shape  of  the  opening, 
and  the  predominant  tendency  and  di¬ 
vision  of  space  in  the  picture  and 
frame  design.  Everything  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  harmony.  And  no  picture  should 
ever  be  hung  or  placed  in  a  conspicu- 
|  ous  place  that  does  not  harmonize  with  the  frame  that  encloses  it. 


A  MONOGRAPH  ON  CARBON  PRINTING 

First  Paper 

BY  HARRY  A.  BRODINE 

HE  carbon  process  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
methods  of  photographic  printing.  As  far  back  as 
1864  Swan  published  a  treatise  on  the  production 
of  carbon  prints  which  was  very  much  the  same  in 
manner  as  it  is  practiced  to-day.  Contrary  to 
the  general  belief  carbon  printing  is  really  very 
simple  although  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  as 
the  developing  papers  of  the  present  day.  One 
must  not  expect  to  turn  out  prints  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  developing  papers  allow,  but  then  print¬ 
ing  in  carbon  should  be  reserved  for  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  negatives  which  all  of  us  sometimes 
obtain.  Taking  into  consideration  that  a  good 
day’s  work  does  not  yield  one-fifth  as  many  carbons 
as  developing  papers  print,  still  the  most  cynical  worker  must  admit  that  one 
good  carbon  print  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  ordinary  matter  of  fact,  commercial 
one  There  is  a  peculiar  depth  and  richness  of  color  obtained  by  the  carbon 
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process,  which  is  almost  impossible  to  meet  by  any  other.  When  a  good  print  j 
is  obtained  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  The  last  sentence  may  j 
sound  a  trifle  poetical  but  it  is  oft  repeated  to  praise  many  processes  which  j 
are  doubtful  in  giving  a  print  which  although  beautiful  is  a  joy  forever,  j 
Carbon  prints  are  undoubtedly  as  permanent  as  the  support  on  which  they  ' 
are  placed  as  the  image  consists  only  of  gelatine  in  an  insoluble  form,  and 
carbon,  both  of  which  are  not  likely  to  alter. 

The  principle  on  which  the  carbon  process  is  based,  is,  that  a  film  of 
gelatine  immersed  in  a  solution  of  Potass.  Bichromate  when  exposed  under  a 
negative  becomes  more  or  less  insoluble  according  to  the  amount  of  light 
which  has  penetrated  the  various  portions  of  the  negative.  If  we  now  add 
certain  colored  pigments  to  the  gelatine  and  coat  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the 
mixture,  dry  and  then  sensitize  the  tissue  a  product  suitable  for  printing  is 
obtained.  A  long  description  such  as  this  may  lead  the  inexperienced  pho¬ 
tographer  to  believe  that  carbon  printing  is  very  difficult,  so  I  will  commence 
to  give  my  own  practical  working  knowledge  gained  since  becoming  initiated 
into  the  joys  of  carbon,  which  was  about  seven  years  ago.  It  might  act  as  an 
incentive  if  I  say  that  without  anything  but  book  knowledge  I  succeeded  in 
making  twelve  first  class  carbon  prints  out  of  my  first  dozen  of  tissue.  T 
think  that  if  I  was  able  to  do  it  you  can. 

What  is  termed  carbon  tissue  is  only  the  gelatine  and  pigment  combined 
placed  on  a  temporary  support  and  is  obtainable  in  over  thirty  different  colors 
and  shades.  It  is  easily  seen  that  a  pleasing  variety  of  color  can  easily  be 
gotten  thereby  adding  just  the  proper  degree  of  relationship  between  subject 
and  print.  A  snow  scene  would  look  well  in  dark  blue,  black  or  gray,  while 
a  marine  would  look  well  in  green  and  in  exceptional  cases  such  as  an  early 
morning  sunrise  a  yellow  print  on  a  light  green  support  produces  a  stunning 
effect.  The  tissue  comes  in  rolls  and  cut  sizes  of  any  color  desired  but  for 
those  who  have  never  tried  the  process  it  would  be  advisable  to  buy  a  package 
of  the  assorted  tissue.  A  package  of  5  x  7  tissue  costs  50  cents  and  twelve 
different  colors  are  contained  in  it  which  affords  an  excellent  means  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  results  that  can  be  obtained.  In  a  package  of  the  assorted 
tissue  each  piece  is  marked  on  the  back  as  to  its  color,  it  being  almost  impossible 
to  determine  same  by  looking  at  the  surface. 

The  most  practical  way  of  gaining  an  insight  into  carbon  printing  is  to 
adopt  the  method  of  single  transfer.  By  this  is  meant  that  after  the  tissue 
is  exposed  it  is  subjected  to  contact  with  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper  and  then 
developed  with  water  and  dried.  The  foregoing  gives  only  a  rough  idea  as 
to  the  exact  proceeding,  but  the  main  point  is  that  the  print  is  reversed  as  to 
right  and  left,  hence  a  single  transfer  print  would  not  be  suitable  for  a  portrait 
or  any  other  view  in  which  the  reversal  would  appear  ridiculous.  Naturally 
landscapes  and  marines  will  not  suffer  by  reversal,  so  of  course  a  single 
transfer  print  will  be  simplest  to  make.  Many  of  the  best  workers  use  the 
single  transfer  and  I  have  used  it  almost  entirely  myself.  To  obtain  a  print 
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in  which  the  objects  are  in  their  proper  places  a  double  transfer  is  necessary. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  article  I  shall  explain  its  working  details. 

To  cover  the  subject  of  carbon  printing  in  an  exhaustive  manner  would 
require  a  large  volume,  therefore  I  think  it  best  to  give  a  list  of  necessary 
accessories  and  then  take  up  the  single  transfer  process  in  detail.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  is  complete  and  undoubtedly  many  of  the  articles  you  already  have : 
i  dozen  printing  out  paper. 

Carbon  Tissue. 

Single  Transfer  Paper, 
i  oz.  Potass.  Bichromate, 
i  oz.  Salicylic  Acid, 
i  oz.  Glycerine. 

i  sheet  of  rubber  focusing  cloth  8  x  io. 
i  porcelain,  glass  or  enamelled  tray. 

1  flat  squeegee. 

2  large  ferrotype  plates, 
i  lb.  alum. 

All  of  these  materials  can  be  obtained  at  your  dealers.  I  might  add  that 
the  Autotype  Tissues  are  about  the  only  ones  obtainable  and  are  excellent 
in  every  respect. 

The  first  step  is  the  sensitizing  of  the  tissue  which  should  be  done  in 
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the  evening  when  it  will  be  ready  for  printing  the  following  morning.  The 
following  is  a  favorite  formula  of  mine  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever 
used.  I  think  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  and  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

160  gr.  Potass.  Bichromate. 

16  gr.  Salicylic  Acid. 

1/6  oz.  Glycerine. 

16  oz.  Water. 

This  bath  should  be  used  between  50  and  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
under  no  circumstances  warmer,  as  the  film  is  apt  to  run.  Having  removed 
the  tissue  from  the  package  and  cleaned  your  ferrotype  plates  with  warm 
water  you  are  now  ready  to  sensitize.  Immerse  each  piece  of  tissue  com¬ 
pletely  for  three  minutes,  drain  off  and  place  face  down  on  the  ferrotype  tin 
using  the  rubber  cloth  and  squeegee.  The  advantage  in  drying  the  sensitized 
tissue  on  a  ferrotype  tin  is  that  when  dry  you  are  not  troubled  with  a  stiff 
curled  up  tissue  which  is  apt  to  break  when  trying  to  flatten  it  out  to  place  in 
the  frame.  The  tissue  slips  off  the  plate  very  easily  with  a  slight  gloss  helping 
materially  in  obtaining  good  contact  in  the  printing  frame.  After  you  have 
placed  all  of  the  sensitized  sheets  on  the  tins  set  them  in  a  cool  dark  room 
over  night  where  there  is  no  danger  of  fumes  from  paints,  oils,  gas  or  other 
substances  likely  to  affect  the  tissue.  The  sensitizing  of  the  tissue  is  very 
conveniently  done  by  gaslight  which  has  no  effect  on  it. 

Any  negative  which  will  make  a  good  print  on  printing  out  paper  will 
be  suitable  for  carbon  printing.  Supposing  we  have  selected  an  average 
negative,  place  a  sheet  of  Solio  or  any  other  similar  printing  out  paper  in  the 
frame  and  then  expose  to  daylight,  preferably  in  the  shade  for  a  thin  negative. 
This  test  print  should  be  carefully  watched  and  removed  when  printed  about 
half  strength.  Having  noted  how  long,  by  actual  time,  it  was  required  to 
reach  this  strength  you  have  but  to  insert  a  sheet  of  the  carbon  tissue  dark 
side  in  contact  with  the  negative  and  then  print  for  a  similar  length  of  time. 
In  actual  practice  this  is  really  absurdly  simple.  At  one  time  I  used  an 
actinometer,  but  I  have  since  dispensed  with  it  as  I  found  that  timing  by 
watch  was  equally  as  good,  provided  a  clear  day  is  used  for  printing.  It  is 
necessary  at  all  times  to  use  what  is  termed  a  “safe  edge”  when  printing.  The 
best  way  to  proceed  is  to  make  a  mask  a  trifle  smaller  than  your  tissue  so  as 
to  leave  a  small  margin  of  unexposed  tissue.  This  helps  materially  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  must  not  be  overlooked. 

After  you  have  removed  the  exposed  tissue  from  the  frame,  take  a  piece 
of  the  transfer  paper  and  then  immerse  both  into  a  tray  of  clean  water.  When 
both  have  become  limp  allow  the  dark  or  coated  side  of  the  tissue  into  contact 
with  the  prepared  side  of  the  transfer  paper,  lift  them  out  of  the  water  and 
squeegee  together  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  glass  or  other  even  surface  using  a 
piece  of  the  rubber  cloth  to  cover  them.  Finally,  place  under  pressure  between 
blotters  for  about  15  minutes  so  as  to  insure  perfect  contact.  It  will  only 
require  one  or  two  test  prints  to  give  a  good  knowledge  of  the  exact  pro- 
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ceeding  and  then  several  prints  can  be  exposed  and  developed  at  once.  For 
small  sized  carbon  prints  a  smooth  transfer  paper  is  advisable. 

To  one  who  has  never  developed  a  carbon  print  the  manner  in  which 
the  image  appears  seems  wonderful.  From  a  uniform  dark  mass  of  pigment 
'  the  details  gradually  begin  to  appear  until  finally  a  beautiful  print  in  a  very 
rich  color  is  obtained.  To  proceed  with  the  development,  place  the  tissue  and 
j  support  which  you  have  had  under  pressure  in  warm  water  about  ioo  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  After  they  have  remained  there  for  a  short  time  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  pigment  begins  to  ooze  out  from  the  edges.  At  this  point  the 
paper  which  originally  held  the  pigment  should  be  stripped  off*'  in  an  even 
pull  and  discarded.  Right  here  a  little  control  is  to  be  had  in  the  case  of  over 
or  under  exposure.  If  under  exposed  the  tissue  should  be  placed  in  colder 
j  water  and  if  over  exposed  hotter  water  should  be  used  to  develop  in.  Sup¬ 
posing  you  have  ascertained  approximately  the  correct  exposure  you  will  on 
stripping  off  the  paper  as  before  mentioned  see  only  a  dark  mass  of  pigment. 
At  this  point  the  print  should  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  gently  laved 
with  warm'  water  until  all  of  the  details  finally  appear,  which  takes  a  very 
short  time.  When  development  is  complete  remove  to  a  tray  of  cold  water 
to  stop  development.  Only  one  more  step  is  required  before  final  washing, 
and  that  is  to  place  the  print  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  alum.  This  removes 
the  bichromate  salt  and  hardens  the  film.  The  print  should  remain  in  the 
alum  bath  for  io  minutes  and  then  be  washed  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  it 
can  be  hung  up  to  dry.  One  word  of  caution  in  regard  to  handling  the  wet 
prints  may  save  a  great  deal  of  disappointment.  Be  very  careful  not  to  allow 
one  print  to  rub  against  the  surface  of  another  as  any  marks  or  abrasions 
cannot  be  eradicated.  This  practically  concludes  the  process  of  single  transfer 
printing.  To  gain  an  idea  of  the  different  supports,  colors  of  tissues  and  other 
useful  information,  it  would  be  advisable  to  consult  the  dealer’s  catalog. 

In  my  next  installment  I  will  deal  with  the  double  transfer  method  and 
also  making  carbons  on  supports  other  than  paper,  such  as  ivory,  opal  and 
metal. 
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HE  amateur  photographer  is  often  so  situated  that  he  has  ! 
to  do  much  of  his  work  by  artificial  light,  and  for  this 
he  uses  burning  magnesium.  This  gives  off  a  very  in-  j 
tense  light,  rich  in  actinic  rays,  from  which  it  is  not  ! 
only  a  matter  of  comfort  but  wisdom  to  shield  the  eyes. 
Pale  blue  glass  or  neutral  gray  serves  very  well.  But 
in  any  case  it  is  as  well  to  get  into  the  habit  of  not  look¬ 
ing  at  the  light,  or  better  still,  of  closing  the  eyes  dur¬ 

ing  the  burning  of  the  metal.  The  familiar  incandescent  j 
gas  mantle  is  also  rich  in  actinic  rays,  so  it  is  also  ad¬ 
visable  to  avoid  exposing  the  eyes  to  its  direct  light. 
When  working  during  the  day  the  photographer  fre¬ 
quently  rushes  from  the  dim  light  of  his  dark  room  into  the  full,  glare  of  sun¬ 
light,  and  experiences  a  kind  of  momentary  blindness.  This  is  not  good  for 

the  eyes  at  all,  and  is  a  hint  to  make  the  transition  from  darkness  or  dim  light 
to  strong  light  much  more  gradually.  Similarly,  on  passing  from  strong  light 
to  darkness  we  experience  a  brief  period  of  blindness.  In  this  case  no  harm 
is  likely  to  result,  as  the  blinding  effect  is  due  to  the  continuing  action  of  the 
light  stimulus  after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn. 

The  photographer  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  protecting  his  eye¬ 
sight  by  using  a  few  simple  precautions.  All  sudden  changes  irom  darkness  ; 
to  light  are  to  be  avoided ;  when  passing  into  a  strong  light  the  eyes  can  be 
closed,  and  then  the  eyelids  slowly  opened.  A  little  common-sense  will  enable 
any  one  to  rig  up  something  in  the  way  of  lamp  shades  so  placed  as  to  shield 
the  eyes  from  direct  light  without  preventing  the  direct  light  falling  where  if 
is  wanted.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  if  we  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  our  bedroom  seems  to  be  much  lighter  than  it  was  when  we  turned  the 
light  out.  Our  eyes,  having  been  rested  for  a  while,  are  much  more  sensitive. 
Similarly,  if  we  get  into  the  way  of  resting  the  eyes  for  even  one  minute  op. 
first  entering  the  dark  room  we  shall  find  it  really  a  saver  of  time  in  the  end, 
as  well  as  a  comfort,  and  a  wise  act  as  regards  caring  for  the  eyes. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  moving  objects  tend  to  attract  the  eye.  Just  as 
a  kitten  is  led  to  chase  the  wind-blown  fallen  leaves,  so  does  our  eye  feel  irre¬ 
sistibly  drawn  to  follow  moving  machinery,  oarsmen  in  a  boat,  or  the  train  of 
waves  chasing  one  another  on  the  rock-bound  shore.  If  we  pause  to  analyse 
our  sensations  we  shall  find  that  the  attraction  largely  consists  in  the  continuity 
of  movement,  i.  e.,  the  melting  of  one  position  into  another  one.  In  the  back 
of  the  mind  there  seems  to  be  a  far-away,  long-ago  inherited  notion  that  move¬ 
ment  is  indicative  of  life.  The  old-world  term,  “aqua  viva,”  for  flowing  water 
seems  to  point  in  this  direction.  Does  this  help  us  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
most  of  our  camera  pictures  of  moving  things  seem  so  unnatural  and  dead? 

We  miss  the  suggestion  of  a  transition  of  movement.  Will  not  this  help  us 
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to  understand  why  it  is  that  cinematograph  shows  have  swept  the  land  from 
pole  to  pole  in  such  a  wholesale  manner  as  to  have  no  comparison  with  any 
other  previous  event? 

Against  this  it  may  be  replied  that  a  skilful  draughtsman  can  by  a  few 
adroit  lines  suggest  motion  better  than  the  best  photograph,  and  give  a  more 
pleasing  impression  that  the  flickering  cinematograph.  The  photographer  here 
has  something  of  importance  to  learn.  The  artist  and  photographer  are  on  a 
level  as  regards  what  has  been  called  a  “slice  out  of  nature” — they  both  can  only 
show  one  phase  of  an  infinite  series  of  movements  or  positions.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  personal  expression.  The 
draughtsman  first  of  all  trains  his  eye  and  powers  of  observation  so  as  to  select 
the  moment  when  the  position  is  essentially  characteristic,  or  he  may  blend  two 
such  positions ;  while  the  camera  man,  for  the  most  part,  takes  a  “happy-go- 
lucky”  shot  that,  quite  as  likely  as  not,  may  be  the  position  of  maximum  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  seldom  the  most  characteristic  movement,  or  even  an  interesting 
position. 

A  familiar  example  will  make  these  points  clear.  Take  the  case  of  a 
swinging  pendulum.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  swing  there  is  a  brief  moment 
when  the  upward  motion  ceases  and  the  downward  motion  begins,  i.  e.,  a 
moment  of  no  motion,  or  rest.  But  when  the  “bob”  is  at  its  lowest  point  it  is 
travelling  at  its  maximum  speed.  With  a  sufficiently  rapid  exposure  we  can 
photograph  it  at  its  lowest  position.  Although  it  is  moving  at  its  greatest  rate 
at  this  moment-,  the  resulting  picture  will  suggest  no  motion,  but  that  the  clock 
has  “run  down,”  and  the  pendulum  is  at  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  expo¬ 
sure  be  made  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  swing  we  shall  get  the  impression  of 
movement.  This  homely  instance  serves  to  show  one  how  an  impression  is 
made  up  partly  of  what  the  eye  sees  and  partly  what  the  mind  infers.  Here 
we  know  that  a  pendulum  at  rest  hangs  straight  down  in  a  vertical  position  ; 
and  we  also  know  that  if  it  is  in  any  other  position  it  is  swinging  to  and  fro. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  the  nearer  this  angular  position  is  to  the  horizontal 
the  greater  its  maximum  motion  is.  Thus  the  mind  infers  certain  things  from 
what  the  eye  sees. 

Applying  these  observations  to  such  a  simple  case  as  a  boat  with  an  oars¬ 
man  crossing  the  line  of  sight,  we  can  select  the  beginning,  end,  or  middle  of 
the  stroke  for  the  moment  of  exposure.  Either  the  beginning  or  the  end  will  be 
better  than  the  middle,  as  the  last  named  would  be  quite  likely  to  suggest  that 
the  man  was  “resting  on  his  oars.”  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
moment  of  maximum  motion  is  not  necessarily  the  moment  which  best  suggests 
motion  in  our  picture.  Nor  must  it  be  inferred  that  the  moment  of  least  move¬ 
ment  is  always,  or  even  generally,  the  best  to  select.  If  we  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  any  animal  or  human  being  repeating  the  same  action  time  after  time 
we  shall  be  able  to  find  a  certain  brief  moment  that  seems  to  characterize  the 
movement  generally,  so  that  any  observant  person  seeing  this  phase  would  in¬ 
stantly  infer  the  series  of  which  this  was  a  selection. 
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■  E  take  pleasure  in  printing,  this  month,  another  ar¬ 
ticle,  with  illustrations,  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  who, 
for  so  many  years,  was  the  chief  proof  reader  of 
The  Photographic  Times.  The  pictorial  ex¬ 
amples  of  Mr.  Downie,  which  we  reproduce  this 
month,  are  in  his  best  vein,  being  characteristic 
landscapes  entirely,  but  possessing  the  soft,  poetic 
qualities  which  Mr.  Downie  knows  so  well  how  to 
secure. 


$  $  $  $ 


E  print  this  month  the  first  of  two  impor¬ 
tant  papers  on  carbon  printing,  by  our 
well-known  contributor,  Mr.  Harry  A. 


Brodine.  This  monograph  on  artistic  carbon  print¬ 


ing  will  be  found  thoroughly  practical  and  instructive,  even  by  those  who  have 
had  little  experience  in  photographic  work. 


$$$$$$ 


CCORDING  to  some  rumors  in  scientific  circles,  it  would  appear  that 
when  X-rays  are  allowed  to  act  on  certain  metals  they  give  rise  to 
other  rays  which  are  capable  of  affecting  a  photographic  plate.  Among 


the  metals  that  respond  in  this  way  to  X-ray  stimulation  is  our  first  friend  sil¬ 
ver.  It  has  been  suggested  that  what  we  familiarly  call  light  acts  in  a  some¬ 


what  similar  way.  The  line  of  thought  here  suggested  is  one  of  very  great  in¬ 
terest  to  photographers,  as  it  may  throw  welcome  light  on  the  much-vexed 
problem  of  the  precise  nature  of  what  we  are  at  present  pleased  to  call  the 
“latent  image,”  anent  which  there  are  several  theories,  no  one  of  which  seems 
to  meet  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  case. 


NFORTUNATELY,  there  are  floating  in  the  photographic  atmosphere 


a  number  of  error  germs  which  are  very  frequently  found  to  produce 


undesirable  results.  One  of  them  is  to  the  effect  that  prolonging  de¬ 


velopment  will  bring  out  the  shadow  detail  in  the  case  of  under-exposure.  But, 


as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  any  normal  developer  does  not  bring  out  shadow  detail 


in  a  finite  moderate  time,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  prolonging  development  will 
not  arid  any  more  detail,  but  it  will  add  density  all  along  the  scale,  and  add  far 
more  to  the  high  lights  than  to  the  middle  and  lower  tones;  so  that  prolonged 
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development  means  intensifying  the  high  lights  without  helping  the  shadows ; 
in  the  case  of  under-exposure  this  is  just  the  very  opposite  to  our  needs.  An¬ 
other  wrong  notion  is  that  we  can  force  out  shadow  in  under-exposure  by 
adding  more  alkali.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  result  of  this  addition  will  be 
to  force  out  general  fog,  which  will  bury  what  feeble  detail  there  may  have 
been  previously  present.  In  the  case  of  under-exposure  it  is  far  better  to 
under  rather  than  over  develop,  provided,  that  development  has  been  carried 
on  long  enough  to  bring  out  such  detail  as  can  be  got  out  with  moderate  time, 
and  then  fix,  wash,  and  intensify  the  plate. 

$$$$$$ 


WHILE  photography  has  been  of  service  to  humanity  at  large  in  many 
ways,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  its  products  make  for  desirable 
ends.  For  instance,  one  frequently  sees  in  the  illustrated  press  pro¬ 
ductions  which  presumably  purport  to  represent  human  beings  in  various  gro¬ 
tesque  attitudes.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  grotesque  productions  are 
neither  curious,  informing,  interesting,  or  beautiful,  and  it  is  a  sore  puzzle  to 
imagine  any  useful  purpose  they  serve  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
familiarizing  the  eye  with  a  great  deal  that  is  positively  ugly,  and  in  this  they 
are  doing  an  insidious  harm  to  the  eyesight  of  the  world.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  all  are  unconsciously  affected  by  the  objects  among  which  our 
life  is  spent.  The  high  level  of  artistic  perception  and  culture  attained  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  was  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  a  reflex  of  their  general 
environment.  Those  photographers  who  wish  to  develop  their  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  should  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and  as  far  as  possible  surround 
themselves  with  beautiful  and  refined  things,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  all 
ugly  things.  It  is  better  to  have  blank  walls  than  to  have  third-rate  or  vulgar 
pictures  in  constant  view. 

$$$$$$ 


THERE  are  abundant  signs  of  a  return  to  the  more  simple  forms  of  the 
hand  camera.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  more  or  less  elab¬ 
orate  movements  recently  added  to  the  hand  camera  are  so  seldom  re¬ 
quired  that  their  omission  is  in  general  a  thing  to  be  desired,  as  they  not  only 
add  materially  to  the  cost  and  bulk  but  tend  to  increase  the  risk  of  mistakes.  On 
inquiry  we  shall  find  that  most  of  the  experts  of  today  are  men  who  began 
work  with  some  very  simple  form  of  camera  and  have  kept  to  it,  or  only  took 
to  a  more  elaborate  form  of  apparatus  when  practice  had  made  them  virtually 
automatic  with  the  quite  simple  instrument.  If,  however,  the  worker  is  a  “hand 
and  stand”  man,  the  matter  is  somewhat  different.  In  that  case  the  hand  cam¬ 
era  part  of  his  work  is  often  the  less  important  of  the  two,  so  that  such  adjuncts 
as  a  rising  front  or  a  swing  back  are  essential  in  many  cases.  Those  to  whom 
economy  is  of  prime  importance  may  be  reminded  that  some  of  the  earlier  and 
simpler  forms  can  often  be  met  with  second-hand  at  very  small  prices.  The 
later  models  are  by  no  means  always  the  best  value  for  the  sum  paid. 
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ONE  hesitates  to  make  even  a  guess  at  the  proportion  of  the  plates  lost  in 
hand  camera  work  by  under-exposure  by  the  average  worker ;  but  it 
must  be  very  large  indeed.  The  reason,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  chief  rea¬ 
son  seems  to  be  the  false  estimate  so  often  made  as  to  the  speed  of  the  moving 
objects  in  the  picture;  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  where  there  are  no  mov¬ 
ing  objects  of  importance  there  seldom  or  ever  is  any  necessity  for  under¬ 
exposure  in  landscape  work  under  ordinary  conditions  of  lighting.  By  way 
of  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  lens  is  six  inches  from  the  plate,  and  that  the 
moving  object  is  ioo  feet  away  (33  yards).  This  is  200  times  the  “image-to- 
plate”  distance.  The  object  thus  moves  200  times  as  quickly  as  the  image.  Not 
to  show  a  blur  the  image  must  not  move  (during  the  exposure)  more  than  j 
i-iooth  of  an  inch,  or,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  object  must  not  move  more  ' 
than  two  inches.  Suppose  the  object  to  be  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  j 
hour  (i.  e.,  176  inches  per  second),  an  exposure  of  i/88th  of  a  second  should  | 
not  show  any  noticeable  blur. 

$$$$$$ 

THERE  is  one  point  of  importance  that  is  often  overlooked  in  this  con-  | 
nection,  viz.:  that  in  the  case  of  many  moving  objects — say  a  man 
walking  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour — all  parts  are  not  moving  at  j 
one  uniform  speed.  Thus  his  feet  are  more  likely  to  be  moving  at  certain 
times  at  twice  the  average  speed  of  his  body.  Then,  again,  if  the  object  is  mov-  i 
ing  towards  or  away  from  the  camera  (as  we  have  not  supposed  to  be  the  case  I 
just  now),  then  the  image  moves  on  the  plate  at  a  much  slower  rate,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  in  the  matter  of  exposure,  unless,  of  course,  the  object  be 
so  near  as  to  call  for  change  of  depth  of  focal  field  considerations.  But  in  ordi¬ 
nary  practice  these  considerations  seldom  arise.  The  point  to  note  is  that  with 
us  all  there  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the  speed  of  those  moving  objects 
with  which  we  are  usually  concerned,  and  so  to  give  an  under-exposure. 
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■  ONE  SOLUTION  SEPIA  TONER  FOR  DEVELOPED 
PRINTS,  BY  DR.  F.  KROPF 

The  usual  sulphur  toning  of  developing 
[  papers  in  one  solution,  using,  for  instance, 

;  ammonium  sulphide  and  potassium  persul- 
I  phate,  or  the  Lumiere  method  (see  Photo- 
II  graphic  Times  for  March  and  April,  1913), 
[I  possesses  the  disagreeable  feature  that  the 
!l  baths  smell  more  or  less  strongly  of  hy¬ 
drogen  sulphide.  Toning  baths  contain- 
!  ing  selenium  do  not  have  this  disadvantage, 
but  they  are  little  used. 

Another  odorless  toning  bath,  but  one 
which  may  be  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  poisonous  nature,  is  one  containing  ar¬ 
senic  acid.  The  latter  -  compound  unites 
with  the  silver  image  and  forms  silver  ar¬ 
senate.  Arsenic  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid 
I  and  only  slowly  attacks  the  silver,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  add  some  oxidizing  substance 
like  potassium  bichromate  or  cupric  sul- 
[  phate.  Potassium  ferricyanide  is  not  suit- 
I  able,  as  apparently  silver  ferrocyanide  is 
formed.  Potassium  bichromate  was  found 
to  be  the  most  suitable. 

English  Metric 

ozs.  Water  350  c.  c. 

1  oz.  Arsenic  acid,  1-10  sol.  30  c.  c. 

1  oz.  Potassium  bichromate,  1-10  sol.  30  c.  c. 
1  oz.  Citric  acid,  1-10  sol.  30  c.  c. 

Prints  tone  to  a  fine  sepia  brown  in  the 
above  solution  in  from  20  to  30  minutes. 
A  more  concentrated  solution  acts  more 
quickly. — Photographische  Rundschau ,  No. 

6,  1913. 

4-  4- 

STEREOS  FROM  CONTRASTY  OBJECTS,  BY  WAL- 
THER  NEUMANN 

Making  stereoscopic  photographs  from 
contrasty  objects  often  leads  to  failures. 
The  author  overcomes  this  by  giving  each 
half  picture  a  different  exposure.  One  is 
exposed  for  the  shadows  and  the  other  for 


the  highlights.  When  making  instantane¬ 
ous  pictures,  one  lens  is  stopped  down 
more  than  the  other.  The  result  is  two 
pictures  with  different  tone  values.  When 
these  are  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  they 
form  a  harmonious  whole.  Theoretically 
one  would  be  inclined  to  say  the  above 
would  not  work  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  author  that  he  ventured  to  try  it  and 
proved  it  a  success. — Photographisches 
Wochenblatt}  No.  21,  1913. 

^  ^ 

PROPERTIES  AND  ACTION  OF  GELATINE  HARD¬ 
ENING  AGENTS,  BY  FLORENCE 

Thin  layers  of  gelatine  when  moist  are 
easily  damaged  and  during  the  warmer 
periods  of  the  year  readily  melt.  The  lat¬ 
ter  condition  leads  to  a  partial  or  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  image.  These  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  by  treating  the  gelatine 
with  suitable  tanning  or  hardening  agents. 
The  latter  render  the  gelatine  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  melt,  and  the  hardness 
increases  the  protection  from  mechanical 
injury.  The  chemicals  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  differ  in  their  properties  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  their  action  upon  gelatine.  The 
latter  applies  not  only  to  pure  gelatine  but 
also  to  the  substances  and  liquids  in  the 
film.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  interest  to 
know  the  properties  of  these  various  chem¬ 
icals  and  to  apply  this  knowledge  practic¬ 
ally.  The  tanning  agent  most  used  at  the 
present  time  is  alum.  Alum  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  aluminum,  potassium  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  forms  colorless  efflorescent  crys¬ 
tals,  easily  soluble  in  cold  and  very  soluble 
in  hot  water.  In  dry  heat  the  crystals 
melt. 

Impure  alum  may  contain  iron  and 
should  not  be  used  in  photography.  Alum 
decomposes  the  fixing  soda  solution  and 
precipitates  finely  divided  sulphur,  which 
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acts  as  a  toning  agent  on  printing  out  as 
well  as  on  developing  papers  by  produc¬ 
ing  silver  sulphide.  But  while  silver  sul¬ 
phide  in  the  printing  out  paper  image  pro¬ 
duces  an  unstable  picture,  it  appears  to 
be  the  opposite  in  the  case  of  developing 
papers. 

The  decomposition  of  “hypo”  in  solu¬ 
tion  is  hastened  by  an  elevation  of  temper¬ 
ature,  but  it  never  takes  place  if  some 
sodium  bisulphite  or  acetone  sulphite  is 
added  to  the  “hypo”  before  the  alum.  The 
latter  method  enables  us  to  make  a  fixing 
bath,  but  not  one  which  is  toning  and  fix¬ 
ing.  This  is  very  important  in  hot  climates 
or  warm  weather. 

The  hardening  or  tanning  property  of 
alum  comes  from  the  aluminum  oxide, 
which  probably  combines  chemically  with 
the  gelatine,  the  latter  taking  up  3^2%. 
Strong  alum  solutions  consequently  do  not 
harden  any  more  or  better  than  weaker. 

By  thorough  washing  the  whole  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum  is  removed.  It 
is  well  to  know  this  as  in  some  cases  it 
might  be  desirable  not  to  have  any  acid 
remaining  in  the  film.  If  a  plain  fixing  bath 
is  used  and  it  is  intended  to  harden  the 
film  after  fixing,  the  plate  should  be  washed 
to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  “hypo.” 
As  it  is  the  aluminum  oxide  which  does  the 
hardening  it  goes  without  saying  that 
aluminum  salts  as  chloride,  nitrate,  thio¬ 
cyanate,  exert  a  tanning  action  upon  gela¬ 
tine.  The  action  of  these  salts  differs 
quantitatively ;  the  greater  the  amount  of 
aluminum  oxide  they  contain  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  the  salt  necessary  for  a 
given  action. 

Aluminum  chloride  is  the  strongest,  this 
salt  is  very  hygroscopic.  Aluminum  thio¬ 
cyanate  is  also  very  hygroscopic ;  it  is  an 
excellent  salt  to  use  in  gold  toning  baths 
as  it  does  not  tend  to  dissolve  the  gela¬ 
tine  like  the  other  thiocyanate  salts,  but  at 
the  same  time  combines  a  toning  and  hard¬ 
ening  property. 

Aluminum  chloride  is  usually  used  in  a 
2/r  solution,  and  as  the  solution  has  an  acid 
reaction,  a  few  drops  of  sodium  carbonate 
solution  should  be  added  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  begins  to  form. 

Alum  has  the  advantage  over  the  other 
salts  that  even  in  a  strong  solution  it  does 


not  harden  too  much,  leaving  the  gelatine  i 
film  still  penetrable  to  liquids  and  allow-  ! 
ing  proper  washing.  If  the  alum  is  not  re- 
moved  in  the  washing,  it  finds  its  way  to¬ 
wards  the  surface  where  it  dries  and  pro-  j 
duces  a  white  coating.  Where  aluminum 
chloride  is  used,  and  this  is  also  not  re-  | 
moved  in  the  washing,  the  gelatine  will  re¬ 
main  moist  on  account  of  the  salt’s  hygro¬ 
scopic  properties  and  this  may  lead  to 
failures. 

Tannin  or  tannic  acid  possesses  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  alum ;  if  anything,  it  is  less  ■ 
valuable.  Tannin  is  usually  employed  in  ! 
a  2%  solution  and  acts  only  during  the  !| 
oxidation  of  the  tannin,  producing  colored 
products  which  may  stain  the  gelatine  film. 
When  using  ferrous  ovalate  developer, 
tannin  reacts  with  any  iron  salt  remaining 
in  the  film,  producing  colored  compounds. 

The  best  and  probably  the  most  used  is 
formaline.  Formaline  is  a  40%  solution  | 
or  mixture  in  water  of  formaldehyde,  an  j 
unpleasant  smelling  gas.  For  the  prepara-  ! 
tion  of  formaldehyde  several  methods  may 
be  used,  and  these  differ  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  product.  The  tanning  action  of 
formaldehyde  is  very  great,  even  in  the 
form  of  gas.  The  combustion  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas  produces  some  formaldehyde  and 
any  gelatine  in  a  damp  condition,  like  pig-  j 
ment  (carbon)  paper,  for  instance,  will  ab-  j 
sorb  it.  A  film  hardened  with  formaldehyde 
becomes  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  ;• 
and  on  drying  the  film  is  liable  to  come  | 
away  from  its  support.  Practically  we  can 
apply  this  knowledge  to  remove  the  gela¬ 
tine  film  from  its  support  whenever  this 
becomes  necessary.  The  plate  is  placed  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
formaline  in  ten  to  fifteen  parts  of  water 
and  then  allowed  to  dry.  After  drying, 
a  slightly  warmed  gelatine  solution,  con¬ 
taining  2%  glycerine  is  poured  on  the  plate, 
which  should  rest  horizontally.  When  dry 
place  the  plate  in  a  mixture  of  one  hundred 
parts  of  water,  five  parts  of  alcohol  and 
five  parts  of  glycerine.  In  fifteen  minutes  j 
the  film  may  be  removed  from  the  glass. 

In  practice  a  strong  solution  of  formaline 
is  never  used,  for  it  has  no  advantage;  it  ] 
makes  the  film  impenetrable  and  may  cause 
it  to  leave  the  glass.  A  few  tests  will  soon 
tell  one  the  proper  strength  to  use.  Forma- 
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line  has  the  advantage  over  alum  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wash  it  out  of  the  film. 

Formaldehyde  even  when  mixed  with 
water  still  retains  its  gaseous  nature  and 
'volatilizes  on  drying  of  the  gelatine.  As 
it  is  a  strong  antiseptic  no  harm  is  done  if 
the  drying  of  the  film  takes  a  considerable 
time.  A  decomposition  of  the  gelatine 
through  micro-organisms  cannot  take  place 
consequently.  Gelatine  on  drying  does  not 
lose  all  the  formaldehyde  as  some  of  it  is 
combined,  but  possibly  not  chemically.  Pro¬ 
longed  heating  of  the  gelatine  drives  out 
all  the  formaldehyde.  Formaldehyde  ap¬ 
parently  has  no  action  upon  silver  haloids. 
Plates  soaked  in  formaldehyde  solution 
may  also  be  treated  with  silver  nitrate 
without  the  latter  suffering  any  change. 
But  towards  an  alkaline  silver  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion,  formaldehyde  is  a  strong  reducer  and 
precipitates  metallic  silver. 


Under  certain  conditions  formaldehyde 
may  be  used  in  the  developer  for  harden¬ 
ing  the  film  during  development. 

Aldehyde  and  formaldehyde  unite  read¬ 
ily  with  sodium  sulphite,  setting  the  alkali 
(possibly  caustic  soda)  free  and  forming 
bisulphite.  The  free  alkali  thereupon  acts 
on  the  developer  as  an  accelerator.  This 
free  alkali  does  no  harm  in  the  case  of  the 
usual  developer,  excepting  amidol ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  may  cause  fog  or  yellow 
stains.  For  that  reason  developers  made 
up  with  caustic  alkali  give  the  best  results, 
proportionably  decreasing  the  amount  of 
caustic  alkali.  According  to  the  above  re¬ 
action  one  may  assume  that  the  whole  of 
the  formaldehyde  is  used  up  in  this  way 
without  any  of  it  exerting  a  hardening 
action — Photographische  Chronik,  No.  24, 

1913. 
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PICTURES  THAT  TELL 
THEIR  STORY  IN 
LARGE  TYPE. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  an 
album  of  Kodak  pictures  recently  shown 
me  by  a  friend.  I  knew  he  made  most 
all  his  negatives  with  a  small  Pocket 
Kodak,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  on 
opening  this  album  I  found  all  the 
prints  were  about  6x8  inches  in  size, 
though  some  had  been  trimmed  smaller, 
apparently  to  give  the  best  composition 
and  to  eliminate  things  not  essential  to 
the  picture. 

Of  course  I  asked  him  when  he  had 
discarded  his  Kodak  for  so  large  a 
camera.  He  only  laughed  and  re¬ 
marked  that  the  little  Kodak  was  still 
doing  duty  but  that  he  was  printing  his 
pictures  in  large  type  so  they  could  be 
more  easily  read. 

It  was  an  album  of  enlargements  in¬ 
stead  of  contact  prints,  and  there  was 
something  about  those  enlargements 
that  reminded  one  of  reading  a  good 
story  in  clean,  bold  type;  punctuation 
marks  clear  and  distinct,  each  idea 
quickly  grasped  and  no  need  of  reading 
a  sentence  the  second  time  to  get  the 
author’s  meaning. 

Small  prints  are  good,  and  I  have 
seen  albums  filled  with  beautiful  clean 
cut  little  prints  that  told  of  all  the  joys 
of  a  summer  vacation,  but  this  one 
album  I  speak  of,  was  a  masterpiece  of 
the  picture  language. 

Nearly  all  prints  can  be  trimmed  to 
advantage,  because  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  eliminate  the  unessentials 
in  making  negatives.  This  trimming  of 
the  small  print,  however,  often  gives 
too  small  a  picture,  and  just  here  is  the 
advantage  of  enlarging  from  small  nega¬ 
tives.  Instead  of  trimming  the  small 
print,  trim  the  negative  and  enlarge 
from  it,  or  if  you  do  not  care  to  cut 
down  the  negative  itself,  make  an  en¬ 
largement  from  only  that  part  which 
includes  the  object  photographed,  with 


good  spacing  and  composition,  at  t 
same  time  leaving  out  those  thinjj 
which  might  detract  from  the  object 1 
importance  or  the  center  of  interest. 

Another  way  is  to  make  enlargemer 
of  a  given  size  from  your  negatives  ail 
trim  the  enlargements.  This  is  whl 
my  friend  had  done.  The  pictures 
his  album  were  made  with  one  [ 
the  Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras  ai 
were  correctly  trimmed  before  beiij 
mounted. 

These  inexpensive  little  Enlargiij 
Cameras  are  lifl 
automatic  calcuki 
ing  machines.  T1 
calculating  is  ; 
done  in  making  t 
machines.  And 
have  the  necessal 
calculations  bed 
made  in  making  tl 
Brownie  Enlargiij 
Cameras.  There 
no  need  of  figurir 
the  distance  fro 
negative  to  lens  anj 
lens  to  paper  for 
certain  sized  ei 
largement.  The 
make  certain  sizei 
enlargements  fron 
certain  sized  neg; 

tives — and  are  always  in  focus.  It 
only  necessary  to  place  the  negative  i 
one  end  of  the  enlarging  camera,  an 
the  paper  in  other  and  point  th 
small  end  towards  the  clear  sky  whil, 
making  the  exposure.  See  illustratio 

The  time  required  for  making  a] 
exposure  depends  on  the  density  of  th 
negative  and  the  strength  of  the  ligh' 
but  with  Special  Velox,  a  few  trials  wi 
soon  give  an  idea  of  the  time  require 
under  varying  conditions,  and  it  will  b 
found  that  enlarging  is  as  simple  a 
making  contact  prints. 

With  the  Enlarging  Camera  Illumi 
nator,  Bromide  enlargements  may  b 
made  of  evenings  as  easily  as  Velo: 
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ints,  the  illuminator  furnishing  the 
icessary  light.  It  may  also  be  used 
>r  making  contact  Velox  prints,  and  is 
:ted  with  an  orange  screen  which 
)vers  the  light  and  makes  it  perfectly 
ife  for  developing  Velox. 

Enlarging  will,  in  most  every  instance, 
nprove  the  picture,  there  being  so 
mch  fine  detail  in  the  small  negative 
lat  the  enlargement  gains  rather  than 
>ses,  and  the  broad  effect  of  the  larger 
icture  is  most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

With  the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera 
le  enlarging  process  is  not  only  sim- 
le— it  is  inexpensive  as  well.  The 
irgest  of  the  three  cameras,  making  an 
x  10  enlargement  from  a  4x5  or 
1 4  x  5V2  negative,  sells  for  $4.00.  And 
le  price  of  the  camera  is  not  an  indi- 
ation  of  the  quality  of  the  work.  If 
ae  negative  is  good — the  enlargement 
ill  be  equally  good,  for  the  lens  of  the 
nlarging  camera  is  capable  of  repro- 
ucing  all  the  quality  of  the  negative 
1  the  enlargement. 

Make  it  a  point  to  add  the  pleasure 
f  enlarging  to  your  other  photographic 
obbies,  and  you  will  soon  find  there  is 
fascination  about  the  work  that  is  only 
quailed  by  picture  making  with  a 
Codak.  And  you  will  not  be  satisfied 
ith  a  good  negative  until  you  have 
een  an  enlargement  from  it. 


lluminator  With  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  Set  in  Place,  Ready  for  Making 
an  Exposure. 


THE  BIGNESS  OF  A 
LITTLE  KODAK. 

“The  little  Kodak  of  big  capabilities” 
is  especially  fitting  when  applied  to  the 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Special.  It  is  so 
small  it  may  be  carried  in  almost  the 
same  space  occupied  by  your  note  book, 
yet  so  capable  that  you  can  take  all 
outdoors,  and  put  it  in  your  vest  pocket. 
When  you  get  home,  you  can  enlarge  the 
perfect  miniature  negatives  to  any 
reasonable  size  and  retain  the  quality 
of  contact  prints. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  convenience  of  a  Kodak  so  small 
that  you  can  never  feel  that  it  is  in  the 
way.  And  if  there  is  a  question  in 
your  mind  as  to  its  capabilities,  make  a 
comparison.  Drop  into  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  show  and  see  the  clear  cut  pictures 
that  are  thrown  on  the  large  screen. 
Then  stop  and  think  that  the  negatives 
made  with  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
Special  are  five  times  as  large  as  these 
motion  picture  negatives  you  are  see¬ 
ing  in  enlarged  form,  and  that  the  lens 
of  the  little  Special  Kodak  is  of  the 
same  type  as  the  lens  of  the  motion 
picture  camera. 

You  will  then  begin  to  realize  that 
the  miniature  Kodak  is  small  in  size 
only  and  that  when  the  Vest  Pocket 
Enlarging  Camera  is  brought  into  play, 
you  can  obtain  results  equal  to  those  of 
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a  much  larger  camera  without  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  actually  carrying  the 
larger  camera  vvith  you  into  out  of  the 
way  places. 

You  would  take  your  3A  Kodak  on 
your  vacation,  but  you  might  think  it 
in  the  way  on  a  fishing  trip,  where  the 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak  would  take  up  no 
more  room  than  a  book  of  flies.  And 
so  we  might  enumerate  dozens  of  ways 
in  which  the  little  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
Special  will  supplement  your  larger 
Kodak  in  such  a  practical,  convenient 
and  capable  way  that  to  those  who  have 
used  one  it  has  become  an  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  their  photographic 
equipment. 

In  efficiency  and  accuracy  the  Vest 
Pocket  Special  is  truly  equal  to  the 
largest  high  grade  cameras.  It  is  fitted 
with  the  high  grade  Zeiss  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  lens,  giving  perfect  definition 
and  flatness  of  field  at  its  largest  open¬ 
ing,  It  has  Kodak  Ball-Bearing  shutter 
with  Iris  diaphragm,  Autotime  scale, 
and  loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film 
cartridges  for  eight  exposures,  and 
makes  pictures  1%  x  2V2  inches. 
Price,  $25.00. 


WHEN  CAKE  IS  DOUGH. 

Remember  when  you  buy  films  and 
papers  and  chemicals  that  the  Kodak 
reputation  rests  upon  Kodak  results  and 
that  the  Kodak  name  means  depend¬ 
ability — ’  twould  be  too  expensive  to 
allow  it  to  mean  anything  else. 

The  best  results  on  Kodak  Film  and 
Velox  Paper  are  to  be  had  with  the 
Kodak  and  Velox  chemical  preparations 
which  are  made  under  the  careful  sup¬ 
ervision  of  the  same  chemists  who  make 
the  films  and  paper.  Knowing  as  they 
do  the  exact  chemical  composition  of 
the  film  and  paper,  they  are  enabled  to 
prepare  developers  and  fixing  prepara¬ 
tions,  so  nicely  balanced  in  their  com¬ 
position  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
failure  \\  t^ey  are  correctly  used. 


The  most  certain  way  to  diagnose  ! 
photographic  failure  is  by  elimination 
If  fresh  Kodak  film  is  used  the  film  ma 
first  of  all  be  eliminated  as  a  cause  c 
failure.  If  the  proper  Kodak  chemical 
are  used  at  the  proper  temperature  an* 
in  fresh  solution,  the  chemicals  mayb 
eliminated  as  a  cause  of  failure  and 
the  proper  grade  of  Velox  paper  j 
used  for  printing  you  can  eliminate  th 
paper  and  trace  the  cause  of  troubl] 
directly  to  improper  exposure  or  marj 
ipulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  is  not  cei 
tain  of  the  quality  of  the  film  and  papt 
and  chemicals  or  of  any  one  of  thes 
important  factors  which  go  to  make  u 
the  finished  picture,  the  cake  may  q 
dough  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  wa 
of  arriving  at  the  cause  of  a  result  whic 
means  disappointment  and  uncertainty 

Be  sure  your  film,  paper  andchemica; 
are  the  dependable  kind  and  the  chance 
of  failure  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
Picture  making  then  depends  entirel 
upon  your  own  judgment  and  care  i 
handling  your  Kodak  and  the  Koda 
materials.  And  Kodak  methods  hay  * 
made  amateur  photography  so  simp! 
that  the  novice  soon  becomes  expert. 

The  Kodak  way  is  truly  the  certaij 
way— the  convenient  way  of  pictur 
making. 

The  vacation  story  is  doubl 
interesting  when  your  Koda! 
pictures  are  printed  on 

VELOX  LANTERN 
SLIDE  FILM 

and  thrown  on  a  screen  by 

THE  KODIOPTICON. 

A  child  can  operate  the  Kodi 
opticon,  while  Velox  Lanterij 
Slides  are  made  as  easily  a 
Velox  Prints. 

Circular  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 
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Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.] 


FOR  SHORT  EXPOSURES. 

It  may  anticipate  some  queries  if  I 
mention  a  few  typical  formulas  suitable  for 
use  with  plates  that  have  had  brief  (but 
not  necessarily  und.er)  exposures.  (i) 
Water  20  oz.,  soda  sulphite  (crystals),  1 
oz.,  soda  carbonate  (crystals),  1  oz. ;  when 
the  solids  are  dissolved  decant  or  filter, 
and  add  metol  25  gr.  If  the  plates  are 
prone  to  fog,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add 
potassium  bromide  5  gr-  (2)  Water,  10 
oz.,  soda  sulphite  (crystals),  175  gr.,  po¬ 
tassium  carbonate  175  gr.,  pyrocatechin,  80 
gr.  (This  developing  agent  deserves  to 
be  much  better  known  than  appears  to  be 
the  case  at  present.)  (3)  Water,  10  oz., 
soda  sulphite  (crystals),  250  gr.,  amidol, 
45  gr.  In  the  case  of  considerable  under¬ 
exposure  and  if  the  plate  will  stand  it  this 
blend  may  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  75 
degrees  to  80  degrees  Fahr.  with  striking 
results ;  but  this  is  a  rather  heroic  course, 
and  of  the  nature  of  kill  or  cure. — F.  C. 
Lambert. 

5{C 

DRYING  FILMS. 

In  using  small  film  packs  I  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  getting  them  to  dry  flat.  I  now 
use  two  of  the  little  hooks  that  are  used 
to  hang  unframed  prints  to  screens  on 
each  negative,  one  on  each  of  the  upper 
corners,  and  find  that  they  will  dry  per¬ 
fectly  flat. 

These  hooks  cost  twenty  cents  a  hundred 
and  a  hundred  ought  to  last  a  lifetime — 
Warren  P.  S.  Hall. 

*  *  * 

TO  PREVENT  HALATION 

The  subject  of  an  effective  backing  to  pre¬ 
vent  halation  by  absorbing  the  rays  of  light 
which  penetrate  the  glass  of  the  plate  and 
impinge  on  its  back  surface,  is  one  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  practical  photog¬ 
rapher  at  all  times.  Therefore,  there  is 


no  need  to  apologize  for  reverting  to  so 
well  worn  a  topic,  as  I  am  able  to  quote 
an  easily  prepared  mixture  that  has  been 
worked  out  by  a  Mr.  Teape,  who,  as  most 
people  know,  is  a  very  careful  and  capable 
maker  of  practical  experiments.  His  mix¬ 
ture  consists  of  office  gum  solution  1  oz., 
caramel  1  oz.,  burnt  sienna  (very  finely 
ground)  2  oz.,  alcohol  2  oz. — I  imagine  that 
methylated  spirit  might  take  the  place  of 
alcohol.  Mr.  Teape  showed  me  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  number  of  comparative  tests, 
i.  e.,  contrasting  his  mixture  alongside  cer¬ 
tain  commercially  backed  plates,  under 
various  conditions  of  exposure  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Some  years  ago  I  made  some  ex¬ 
periments  in  connection  with  various  back¬ 
ing  mixtures,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  caramel  was  quite  the  best  medium  to 
use,  and  that  a  very  little  Indian  ink  was 
an  efficient  pigment.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  backing  plates  on 
a  small  scale  is  at  best  a  messy  job,  which 
the  amateur  may  well  be  excused  for 
shirking,  seeing  that  nowadays  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  plate  manufacturers  issue  backed  plates 
at  a  trifling  extra  cost.  From  time  to  time 
the  query  comes  to  me  asking  if  the  back¬ 
ing  mixture  should  be  removed  before  the 
plate  is  put  in  the  developer.  As  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes  I  have  never 
found  any  harm  result  from  leaving  the 
backing  on  the  plate  during  development; 
but  I  can  easily  imagine  uneven  develop¬ 
ment  markings  resulting  from  the  imper¬ 
fect  or  careless  removal  of  the  backing 
before  development  by  some  of  the  wet 
mess  getting  on  the  face  of  the  plate. 
Some  of  the  commercially  supplied  back¬ 
ings  automatically  remove  themselves  in 
the  developer.  The  fact  that  they  turn 
the  developer  into  an  inky  mixture  is  an 
advantage,  as  it  tends  to  shield  the  plate 
from  light  action. 

F.  C.  L. 
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THIRTY  DAYS  LEFT 

KODAK  ADVERTISING 
COMPETITION 

CLOSES  NOVEMBER  1st,  1913. 

$3,000.02 

IN 

CASH  PRIZES 

FOR  PICTURES  TO  BE  USED  IN  ILLUSTRATING 

KODAK  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Write  for  Circular  giving  details. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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MAKING  A  GROUND  GLASS. 

All  photographers,  some  time  or  another, 
have  occasion  to  use  a  piece  of  ground- 
glass, — perhaps  to  replace  a  broken  focus¬ 
sing  screen,  or  to  diffuse  the  illuminant  of 
a  condenserless  enlarger.  Often  a  suitable 
size  is  not  readily  obtainable  at  the  dealer’s, 
so  it  is  convenient  for  the  photographer  to 
know  how  to  surface  a  piece  of  glass  for 
himself.  A  method  which  I  have  employed, 
and  found  very  satisfactory,  is  to  grind  an 
old  plate — from  which  the  emulsion  had 
been  removed  by  prolonged  soaking  in  hot 
water — with  carborundum  powder  and  tur¬ 
pentine.  The  plate,  a  few  sizes  larger  than 
finally  desired,  is  laid  flat  on  a  table,  liber¬ 
ally  sprinkled  with  the  abrasive,  and  enough 


turpentine  poured  over  the  carborundum  to 
moisten  it  thoroughly.  Then,  with  a  piece 
of  metal  of  convenient  size,  commence  the 
grinding,  by  moving  the  grinding  tool  in 
small  circles  over  the  plate.  Renew  both 
powder  and  turpentine  as  they  become  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  progress  of  the  grinding 
may  be  learned  by  'blowing  sharply  upon 
the  well  moistened  carborundum,  which 


drives  the  powder  to  one  side,  leaving  a 
clear  area,  and  exposing  the  matte  surface. 
When  the  grinding  is  finally  completed, 
the  glass  is  cleaned  by  carefully  wiping 
with  a  cloth  wet  with  turpentine,  and, 
after  cutting  the  screen  to  the  requisite 
dimensions,  the  operations  are  complete. 

Paul  S.  Helmick. 

*  *  * 

FILTER  FOR  HEAT  RAYS 
BY  HOUSTON  &  LOGIE 

In  a  series  of  tests  made  by  the  authors 
it  was  found  that  an  aqueous  solution  of 
iron-ammonium  sulphate  possessed  a  great 
advantage.  The  solution  contained  12.60 
gms.  per  litre  (3  drams  in  33  ozs.)  of 
water.  The  solution  when  30  m/m  (1  1/5 


inches)  thick  is  ten  times  more  effective 
than  plain  water.  The  absorbtion  of  light 
rays  is  slightly  greater  than  with  pure 
water,  but  this  is  of  little  importance. 
After  some  time  a  flocculent  precipitate 
takes  place,  but  this  can  be  removed  either 
by  filtration  or  by  the  use  of  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

Photo  Revue,  Vol.  25,  No.  5. 
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The  best  of  every  exposure  in  every  roll  of  film 
is  assured  when  you  use  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

The  principle  is  right,  the  chemicals  are  correct, 
the  results  are  certain. 

The  Experience  is  i?i  the  Tank . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning’  their  clubs. -The  Editors.1 


TO  RAISE  FUNDS  FOR  TABLET  IN  MEMORY  OF 

DR.  GOODWIN.  ESSEX  CAMERA  CLUB 
STARTS  MOVEMENT  TO  PRESERVE 
MEMORY  OF  FILM  INVENTOR 

The  Essex  Camera  Club,  Newark,  N.  J., 
at  a  meeting  Tuesday  night,  August  26th, 
decided  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  a  bronze 
tablet  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Hannibal  Goodwin,  at  one  time  rector  of 
the  House  of  Prayer,  inventor  of  the  flex¬ 
ible  photographic  film.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  composed  of  A.  N.  Pierman,  W.  H. 
Goulden,  John  Flanders,  F.  V.  Harper  and 
C.  A.  Knapp. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  club  to  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  tablet  fund  from  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  photog¬ 
raphy  in  various  sections  of  the  country  as 
well  as  from  the  friends  of  the  late  Dr. 
Goodwin. 

The  club  has  already  raised  the  sum  of 
$30  to  start  the  fund. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  President 
George  A.  Hardy,  872  Broad  St.,  or  to 
any  member  of  the  committee,  or  to  the 
Sunday  Call.  Those  sent  to  the  Call  should 
be  addressed:  “Goodwin  Tablet  Fund,  care 
Newark  Sunday  Call,  204  Market  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

A  very  enjoyable  dance  was  given  at 
Armory  Hall  last  month  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students  and  their  friends,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Fred  Mahler  of  the 
I.  C.  P. 

Mr.  Bissell  has  purchased  a  new  seven 
passenger  touring  car  which  will  be  used 
for  meeting  new  students  at  the  trains. 


Mr.  Chas.  D.  Gallagher,  of  Ely,  Nevada, 
student  of  1904,  and  later  instructor  and 
superintendent  at  the  college,  made  us  a 
pleasant  visit  the  past  month.  Mr.  Galla¬ 
gher  has  the  best  equipped  studio  in  either 
Nevada  or  Utah,  and  reports  business  good. 

Mr.  Ed.  Hong  returned  to  the  college 
last  month,  finished  his  graduation  work, 
and  secured  his  diploma,  after  having  spent 
the  summer  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bissell  entertained  the  students  at 
a  very  pleasant  reception  at  Garnet  Hall 
last  week.  Some  excellent  musical  num¬ 
bers  were  rendered  by  local  and  college 
talent,  and  every  one  had  an  enjoyable 
time. 

The  students  are  getting  out  an  annual 
which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
Thanksgiving.  It  will  be  unique  as  a  col¬ 
lege  annual  in  that  all  the  illustrations  and 
engravings,  as  well  as  the  literary  contents 
will  be  the  work  of  students.  Only  the 
printing  and  binding  will  be  done  outside. 
As  this  will  be  the  first  number  of  the 
annual  a  list  as  nearly  complete  as  possible 
of  all  former  students  with  their  present 
location  and  brief  biographical  notes  will 
be  included.  Any  former  students  who  are 
interested  will  please  communicate  with  Mr. 
C.  Van  Deusen  Rogers,  this  city. 

The  College  Camera  Club  held  a  con¬ 
test  last  month  and  a  partial  exhibit  of 
the  Photo  Era  Prize  Pictures.  The  rest  of 
the  Photo  Era  Pictures  will  be  on  display 
at  their  rooms  next  week.  Mr.  Holz- 
mueller  won  all  the  prizes  in  the  members’ 
contest. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Note. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  C. 
E.  Flood,  of  Marine  City,  Mich.,  a  very 
good  lightning  photograph,  made  with  an 
Ai  Folding  Kodak,  at  9  p.  m. 
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Get  as  close  to  the  tones  of  nature  as 
possible.  Make  prints  of  the  summer 
landscape  on 

KODAK 


XEIVET  GREEK 


PAPER 


The  process  is  simplicity  itself. 
Print  by  daylight,  develop  and  fix  like 
Velox  in  the  regular  Velox  chemicals. 
The  result  is  a  rich  carbon  green  print. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  Paper  is  made 
in  Single  Weight,  Double  Weight  and 
Post  Cards  at  Velox  Prices. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 


Photographic  Reviews 


The  British  Journal  of  recent  date  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  announcement  of  a 
new  developer  named  “chloranol,”  i.  e.,  a 
combination  of  metol  and  chlorhydro- 
quinone.  This  combination  reminds  one 
of  quinomet;  they  both  come  to  us  from 
the  firm  or  co-operation  of  Messrs.  Lumiere 
and  Seyewetz.  Chloranol  yields  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  at  18  C,  or,  say,  65  F. 
Aqueous  solutions  keep  well  without  the 
aid  of  sulphite,  even  when  exposed  to  the 
air  in  uncorked  bottles.  It  may  be  used 
as  a  developer  as  a  simple  solution,  i.  e., 
without  sulphite.  The  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate,  acetone,  or 
formosulphite  greatly  increases  its  energy. 
It  yields  a  fog-free  image  without  bro¬ 
mide.  For  its  chemical  constitution  and 
other  details  consult  page  605  of  the  “B.  J.” 
for  Aug.  8. 

4  4  4 

Note. — An  excellent  portrait  of  Louis 
Dworshak,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  the  cover 
illustration  for  the  August  “Portrait,”  and 
an  excellent  group  picture,  by  Mr.  Dwor¬ 
shak,  illustrates  the  body  of  this  excellent 
little  publication. 

DEATH  OF  PROF.  MILNE 

Scientific  photographers  will  learn  with 
profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Professor 
John  Milne,  which  took  place  a  few  days 
ago.  He  it  was  who  first  designed  and  ap¬ 
plied  the  photographic  (autographic) 
method  of  recording  earth  tremors  due  to 


earthquake  disturbances  too  slight  to  be 
detected  at  that  time  by  any  other  method. 
By  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  designed  by 
himself,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  continuous 
observations,  and  record  them  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  band  of  bromide  paper.  From  the 
examination  of  such  seismograph  he  could 
not  only  assign  the  exact  time  of  the  quake, 
but  also  estimate  its  distance  and  direction. 

^  ^  + 

DEATH  OF  G.  HOUGHTON 

The  elders  of  our  craft  will  also  learn 
with  great  regret  of  the  recent  death  of 
Mr.  G.  Houghton,  one  of  the  rapidly  dwin¬ 
dling  band  that  connects  us  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  days  of  photography.  He  was  born 
two  years  after  his  father  joined  partner¬ 
ship  with  Claudet.  This  firm  for  some  time 
held  the  sole  rights  of  the  then  patent  pro¬ 
cess,  “Daguerreotype,”  so  that  no  one  could 
work  this  process  without  a  license  from 
Claudet  and  Houghton. 

4  4 

Correction — The  picture  entitled  “Gee, 
but  It’s  Sour,”  which  appeared  on  page  35 
of  the  August  number  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  and  credited,  by  initials,  to 
Mr.  P.  Benson  Oakley,  the  author  of  the 
article  on  “Through  the  South  With  a 
Kodak,”  which  appeared  in  that  number  of 
the  magazine,  should  have  been  credited 
to  Mr.  John  Boyd,  of  Sarina,  Ont.,  Can¬ 
ada,  as  we  are  now  informed.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  made  with  an  I  C.  Tessar  lens, 
with  F.  11  and  1-75  of  a  second  exposure. 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Photographer 


BLan&srtipp  and  IFigurp  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs, 
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This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re- publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer 


and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brushy 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 


The  Placing  of  Figures 
Different  Principles  of  Representation 
Background  Arrangements 
Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 
It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


Preface 

Introduction 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition 
The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A  Method  of  Spotting 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  ol 


$3.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circular*  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — Thb  Editors.] 


IMPORTANT  JUDICIAL  DECISION 

District  Judge  Hazel,  of  the  United 
States  Court  in  Buffalo,  has  handed  down 
a  very  important  decision  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Goodwin  Film  patent,  which 
has  been  pending  between  the  Ansco  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for 
many  years. 

The  decision  declares  that  all  the  common 
types  of  film  manufactured  by  the  East¬ 
man  company,  such  as  cartridge  films,  film 
packs  and  cinematograph  films,  are  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  Goodwin  patent.  Under 
the  court’s  decree  an  injunction  may  be 
issued  restraining  the  Eastman  company 
from  continuing  the  manufacture  of  the 
films.  The  court  will  also  direct  an  ac¬ 
counting  to  the  Goodwin  company. 

The  Eastman  company  will  doubtless 
appeal  the  decision,  and  it  is  expected  that 
until  the  appeal  is  decided  the  Eastman 
company  will  be  permitted  to  manufacture 
films  by  giving  a  heavy  bond  to  indemnify 
the  Goodwin  company  for  past  and  future 
profits. 

Under  the  decision  the  Eastman  com¬ 
pany  is  accused  of  using  for  its  own  bene¬ 
fit  the  inventions  of  the  Rev.  Hannibal 
Goodwin,  who  for  many  years  was  rector 
of  the  House  of  Prayer  in  Newark,  a  high 
church  Protestant  Episcopal  parish,  and 
who  died  in  poverty  in  1900  after  his  in¬ 
terests  in  his  patents  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  Goodwin  Film  and  Camera  Com¬ 
pany.  His  widow,  who  is  still  living  in 
Newark,  and  is  about  75  years  old,  will 
benefit  by  the  decision  if  it  is  upheld. 

The  Eastman  company,  which  manufac¬ 
tures  the  greater  part  of  the  photographic 
films  produced  in  the  world,  has  bought 
the  Goodwin  claims  for  years. 

The  suit  just  decided  was  brought  in 
1902,  after  Goodwin  had  died  without  real¬ 
izing  anything  on  his  invention.  Since  that 


time  the  prosecution  of  the  suit  has  been 
opposed  at  every  step  by  the  Eastman  com¬ 
pany,  while  the  Goodwin  company  has  not 
been  energetic  in  pressing  the  case.  When 
the  Ansco  company  got  control  of  the 
Goodwin  concern  the  case  was  pushed 
rapidly,  with  the  result  that  Judge  Hazel 
heard  it  a  few  weeks  ago  and  gave  his  de¬ 
cision  Friday. 

In  his  decision  Judge  Hazel  says : 

“I  think  it  is  fairly  established  by  the 
proofs  that  in  this  field  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  art  was  made  by  Goodwin 
which  led  from  past  deficiencies  and  fail¬ 
ures  to  success.  The  process  by  which  at 
the  present  time  images  are  instantaneously 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  light  on  a 
sensitized  flexible  film  chemically  pre¬ 
pared,  and  by  which,  for  example,  the 
movement  of  forms  and  shapes  is  obtained, 
would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  even  at 
this  late  date  were  it  not  for  the  interest 
evinced  in  the  art  by  the  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher  since  the  perfection  of  Archer’s  dry 
plate  process  and  augmented  since  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  flexible  sensitized  films  for 
the  glass  plates  of  the  prior  art.” 

The  Goodwin  process,  as  described  in  the 
complaint,  consisted  in  “dissolving  nitro¬ 
cellulose  in  a  menstruum  containing  a  hy¬ 
groscopic  element  and  an  element  which  is 
non-hygroscopic,  the  latter  element  being 
of  itself  a  solvent  of  nitrocellulose  and  of 
slower  volatility  than  the  hygroscopic  ele¬ 
ment,  depositing  and  spreading  such  solu¬ 
tion  on  a  supporting  surface  and  allowing 
it  to  set  and  harden  and  dry  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  thus  spreading  a  photographically 
sensitive  solution  on  the  hardened  film.” 

The  Eastman  company  contended  that  it 
used  other  chemicals  than  those  named  by 
Goodwin  in  bringing  about  the  same  result, 
but  the  court  said  that  the  “the  two  pro¬ 
cesses  are  not  distinguishable  on  principle, 
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The  Photographic  Times 

A 

AMATEUR  PRINT  CONTEST 


THE  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times,  in  compliance 
with  numerous  requests,  has  decided  to  revive  the  amateur  pictorial 
contests  which  were  so  popular  with  the  readers  of  this  magazine  in  i 
previous  years. 

The  first  contest  will  be  closed  early  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  be  announced  in  ' 
the  November  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and  other  j 
notable  pictures  of  the  contest  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  similar  to 
heretofore,  as  follows: 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Photographic  Times. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without  1 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  | 
awards  are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely, 
it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  ! 
surface.  Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  sepa-  | 
rately  by  mail.  Data  required  in  this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure,  j 
hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as  plate,  lens, 
developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED  I 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department ;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used ; 
those  not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York, 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  the  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,” 
and  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  of  October,  This  will  give  com¬ 
petitors  all  summer  in  which  to  make  their  pictures. 
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and  to  colorably  change  the  solvents  by 
modifying  the  Reichenbach  proportions  in 
the  manner  stated  does  not  create  a  new 
process,  but  seems  simply  to  differently 
carry  out  one  that  is  already  old  and  known 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  patent 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  controversy.” 

The  court  said :  “It  is  not  improbable 
that  certain  of  the  new  features  or  steps  of 
the  defendant  involve  novelty,  but  this  of 
course  would  not  justify  infringement  of 
complainant’s  broad  invention.”  The  court 
also  said,  in  reply  to  contentions,  that  the 
Goodwin  patent  was  not  perfect.  “The 
patent  law  does  not  require  that  an  in¬ 
ventor  shall  have  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
art  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  it 
is  enough  if  the  skilled  in  the  art  under¬ 
stand  the  process  and  the  specification 
points  out  a  practical  way  of  performing 
it.” 

But  the  decision  also  states  that  “al¬ 
though  the  determination  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  is  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
patent  and  accords  to  the  claim  a  liberal 
construction,  yet  such  a  determination  was 
reached  upon  record  of  so  contradictory  a 
character  that  there  remained  a  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions.” 

The  present  decision  can  therefore  not 
be  considered  as  final,  but  undoubtedly 
will  be  brought  for  review  to  the  Court  of 


Appeals,  and  perhaps  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

4-  4- 

THE  ANSCO  BUSINESS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 
KEEPS  PACE  WITH  THE  REST  OF  THE 

COUNTRY 

It  was  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
the  Minneapolis  branch  of  the  Ansco  Com¬ 
pany,  foreseeing  the  growth  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  moved  into  larger  quarters,  but  the 
growth:  was  under-estimated  so  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  a  further  move. 
It  has  leased  a  very  large  place  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Building,  corner  of  First  Avenue, 
North,  and  Third  Street.  Orders  should 
be  mailed  to  the  new  address  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  delay. 

4-  4-  4^ 

Schering  &  Glatz,  the  well-known  im¬ 
porters  of  photographic  specialties,  at  150 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  have  issued 
a  valuable  little  pamphlet  on  “Assur” 
Colors,  which  every  practical  photographer 
should  have  and  read.  These  colors  are 
for  tinting  photographs,  and  are  absolutely 
permanent.  They  are  transparent,  light¬ 
proof  and  airproof;  and  are  incorporated 
in  a  specially  prepared  base  which  does  not 
penetrate  and  injure  the  photograph.  Full 
directions  for  using  “Assur”  Colors  are 
contained  in  the  pamphlet,  and  we  strong¬ 
ly  urge  all  of  our  readers  to  send  for  a 
copy. 
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THE  BIRCHES 


i  The  Photographic  Times 

With  Which  is  Combined 

The  American  Photographer 

and 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  Foreign  Postage  50  cents,  Canadian  Post¬ 
age  25  cents.  Single  copies  1 5  cents.  Subscriptions  to  the  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.  and  all  its  branches. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands, 
Guam,  Porto  Rico,  T utuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  Countries  in  Postal  Union, 
except  Canada,  add  fifty  cents  for  Postage.  Canadian  postage  25  cents. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  addresses  must  be  given.  The 
notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — If  a  subscriber  wjshes  his  copy  of  the  magazine  continued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice 
to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

HOW  TO  REMIT. — Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express  Order,  or  Money  Order,  payable  to  order 
of  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association.  Cash  should  be> sent  in  registered  letter. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. — All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all 
advertising  matter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

LETTERS  should  be  addressed  : 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  line,  about  8  words  to  the  line. 
Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases.  Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
publication,  which  is  the  first  of  each  month.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
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WITH 

A  celebrated  painter  on  being  asked  what 
J  medium  he  used  with  which  he  mixed  his 
j  colors  replied,  “With  brains,  sir.”  A  well- 
I  known  photographer  who  was  recently 
asked  what  he  thought  was  the  best  re- 
-  strainer  to  use  when  developing  over-ex¬ 
posed  plates  replied,  “Plenty  of  water  and 
a  little  patience.”  The  holiday  maker,  re- 
turning  home  with  his  bag  of  exposed 
plates  or  films,  naturally  is  anxious  to  see 
how  he  has  been  getting  on,  and  thus  is 
extremely  likely  to  use  more  haste  than 
discretion  in  developing  his  plates.  But  he 
will  be  well  advised  to  take  the  above  ad¬ 
vice,  and  start  with  a  well  diluted  devel¬ 
oper,  and  not  forget  the  patience  part  of 
the  treatment.  Diluting  the  developer 


BRAINS 

with,  say  an  equal  quantity  of  water  is  very 
generally  advisable  whenever  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  approximate  correctness  of 
the  exposure.  First  of  all  dilution  means 
slowing  the  action,  and  this  gives  one  more 
time  to  see  what  is  going  on  without  being 
flustered  by  the  turn  of  events.  If  the 
image  puts  in  its  first  appearance  quicker 
than  usual — considering  the  dilution  and 
temperature — we  may  suspect  over-ex¬ 
posure.  In  that  case  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  throw  off  the  reveloper  at  once,  and 
replace  it  with  plain  water  while  we  mix 
up  a  fresh  developer  which  is  strong  in 
the  reducing  agent — pyro,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  that  is  employed — and  strong  in 
restrainer — bromide — but  weak  in  alkali. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  Rood  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  17  years  we  have  successfully  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Iilinois 


“WHY  NOT ”  Learn  PHOTO-ENGRAV¬ 
ING,  PHOTOGRAPHY,  COMMERCIAL 
ILLUSTRATING.  34th  year.  ^Bartholdi’s 
Photographic  Schools.  92  5th  Ave.  Tele. 
4242  Chelsea. 


WANTED  — To  buy  a  Studio  in  a  town  of 
from  seven  to  thirty  thousand  population, 
located  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  or  New 
York  State,  doing  a  good  business  that  will 
bear  investigation.  With  or  without  equip¬ 
ment.  Address  G.  A.  C.,  Box  972,  Perry,  N.Y. 
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STOP!!  LOOK!!  Have  you  a  camera  you  wish 
to  sell  or  exchange  ?  Write  us.  We  have  been 
in  the  exchange  business  for  twenty  years  and 
are  known  all  over  the  country  as  The  Leader. 
Write  for  our  New  No.  j8  Bargain  List.  It’s 
a  Hummer.  New  York  Camera  Exchange, 
iii}4  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 

pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


WRIGHT  l  supplies  *  Racine,  Wis. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

ARGO  Post  Cards  $1.10  pbrgioss 

Post  Paid  to  any  State  in  the  Union 

VELOURS  SURFACE-inContrast,  Normal  and  Soft 

We  Give  Real  Discounts  on 

KORONA  and  SENECA  CAMERAS 

Both  Catalogues  with  our  Bargain-List 
and  other  Discount  Lists  for  5c-Stamps 

(Bargain  and  Discount  List  Free) 

WRIGHT  I  supplies  l  Racine,  Wis. 


IF  you  have  not  renewed  your  subscrip- 
A  lion  with  the  Photographic  Times, 
won’t  you  do  so  at  once,  so  as  to  insure 
getting  the  complete  volume.  We  do 
not  print  more  copies  than  are  actually 
called  for  by  the  sales  demands  and  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Back  numbers  can  therefore 
rarely  be  supplied  by  us. 


WHEN  writing  to  an 
advertiser  won’t  you 
kindly  mention  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times t  It  helps  us 
and  won’t  hurt  you.  :  : 


Rossbach  Art  Co. 

113  West  23rd  St.  ::  NEW  YOKE 


KODAK 


Developing,  Printing 

Copying  and  Enlarging 

for  the  Amateur  and  Trade 


Copying  of  old  photograph#  a  specialty 


We  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 

for  making 

Albums 

with  or  without  detachable  leaves,  regu¬ 
lar  or  extra  size,  with  special  leather  or 
cloth  bindings.  We  guarantee  our  Work. 

Write  for  Estimate, 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photog*afhic  Times. 
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ILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE  is  first  and  last 
for  the  man  who  is  seeking  suc¬ 
cess  in  practical  photography. 
It  helps  him  in  his  daily  work  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  photography.  For  fifty  years  it  has 
helped  successful  ones  to  reach  greater  suc¬ 
cess,  and  to-day  is  better  equipped  for  its 
work  than  ever  before.  Original  articles 
and  notable  illustrations  by  the  world’s 
leading  photographers,  new  formulas  and 
processes,  and  all  the  news.  Send  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  six  months  and  get  the  large  double 
Jubilee  number  in  December.  This  special 
offer  is  good  only  until  the  first  of  the  year. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

122  E.  25th  Street,  New  York 
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You  can  use  both  films 
and  plates  in  this  camera 


Mil 


PREMOS 

Solve  at  once  the  question  for  those  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  to  purchase 
a  film  camera  or  a  plate  camera. 

They  take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility ,  and  offer  the  important  advantage 
of  ground  glass  focusing  and  tank  development  with  either. 

For  plates,  merely  use  an  ordinary  plate  holder — for  films,  use  the  Premo  Film 
Pack  Adapter,  which  goes  into  the  camera,  just  like  the  holder,  and  offers  the 
further  advantage  of  loading  12-exposure  film  packs  in  broad  daylight. 

And  these  cameras  are  as  compact,  fully  as  easy  to  operate,  as  the  ordinary 
camera  taking  either  films  or  plates  exclusively. 

They  are  equally  suitable  for  vacation  and  all-the-year-around  use. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Filmplate  Premo,  a  camera  of  very  great  efficiency,  made 
in  four  sizes  — 3!4  x  4>  4,  $22.50;  3A  (3*4x  5V2)  $25.00;  4x5,  $25.00;  5x7,  $30.00. 

Another  model  is  the  Pocket  Premo  C,  a  very  popular  one  for  its  low  cost,  in  a  camera  I 
having  its  exceptional  advantages.  Two  sizes  —  3}4  x41A,  $12.00;  3A  (3k;  x 5^2)5  $15.00. 

The  new  Premo  catalogue  describes  these  and  many  other  Premos,  as  well  as  the 
Premo  Film  Pack  and  tank  developing  system.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  postpaid  to  any 
address  on  request. 


Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HAMMER  PLATES 


are  uniformly  quick,  clean  and  brilliant,  with  firm, 
tough  films  and  wide  range  of  tone  between  high  lights 
and  shadows. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  are  best  for  all  round  work  and 
Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates  for  color  values. 
Adapted  to  every  climate  and  temperature. 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE.5E  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  1 20  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 


WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 


No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  414  x  5 14  inches 
No.  2.  Size  of  leaf.  5K  x  8  “ 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf  7x10 
No.  4.  Size  of  leaf  10  x  12  “ 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf  1 1  x  14  “ 


Reduced  to  $1.00 
1.20 
1.60 
2.40 
2.80 


When  ordered  to  be  sent  hy  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 


Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 


Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


Cbc  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  us  w.  \m  street.  Hew  Vork 
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Manufactured  by 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc. 

240-244  E.  Ontario  St. 
(photo  supptilsl  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office  and  Sales  Room,  225  Fifth  Ave. 


NGENTO 

-Q  Tablets 


A  Universal  Developer 

ECONOMY — A  25  cent  bottle  of  Ingento 
M-Q  Tablets  will  make  72  ounces  of  de¬ 
veloper  for  plates  or  films,  or  48  ounces 
for  developing  papers.  Do  you  know  of 
|  any  other  ready-to-use  developer  that  ap¬ 
proaches  M-Q  Tablets  for  economy? 

NO  WASTE-No  powder  to  spill  and 
disturb  the  chemical  balance  of  your 
[  solutions,  but  instead  a  handy  tablet  with 
which  just  the  right  quantity  of  devel¬ 
oper  can  be  prepared.  If  you  need  only  3 
ounces  you  are  not  forced  to  make  up  six 
—how  does  this  compare  with  powders? 
CONVENIENCE — The  accelerating  and 
reducing  agents  are  compounded  in  sep¬ 
arate  tablets — take  as  many  from  each 
bottle  as  is  required,  then  cork  up  the 
rest.  No  glass  tube  to  break,  or  inner 
cork  to  remove.  Besides  they  are  clean, 
sanitary,  portable  and  adapted  to  scien¬ 
tific  automatic  development.  Send  for 
circular  describing  8  varieties. 

Per  bottle  of  24  pairs  of  Tablets,  25  cts. 


New  Model  Focal -Plane 
Postcard  Camera 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILM-PACK 


The  improved  model  has  a  large  new  winding- 
knob.  Half  a  turn  of  this  knob  sets  the  shutter 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  a  full  turn  for 
time-exposure. 

It  has  a  new  speed-indicator  showing  the  ten¬ 
sion  from  0  to  25  by  fives  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25); 
giving  speed  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second,  with  J4- 
inch  slit  in  shutter.  Has  rising  and  falling  front, 
focusing  scale,  speed-card,  view-finder,  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Size  of  camera  8j4x4J^x2}4  ins., 
wgt.  38  ozs. 

PRICES— With  One  Double  Plate=Holder 
With  Symmetrical  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  $30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  60.00 


Roll  Film  Postcard 


Fitted  with  high-grade  Spec.  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  F.  8,  focal  length  6J4  inches,  an  automatic 
shutter  makes  exposures  from  1-25  to  1-100  sec¬ 
ond,  and  time-exposures  of  any  duration. 

Has  new  noiseless  winding-key  and  film  spool- 
holders,  a  rising  and  falling  front,  focusing-scale, 
brilliant  reversible  view-finder  and  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Covered  with  black  seal  grain  leather, 
metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  oxidized.  Size  of 
camera  is  9^x4j4x2j4  ins.,  wgt  35  ozs. 
PRICES 

With  Special  Sym.  Lens,  F  8,  and  Automatic  Shutter  $20.00 
With  Rapid  Sym.  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Autex  Shutter  30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3,  and  Optimo  Shutter  60.00 

Send  for  Booklet 

Reflex  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 


"Sunlight  asd  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “  The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 


It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  whh  gilt  design.^ 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 


135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 

“UnrliT  liUiltuuj 

THE  ORIGINAL 

9 

THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 


MADE  BY 

AlbrmarL  Paper  fflamtfarturuui  (Ed. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Only  a  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D. 
G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M. 
Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 


VIII 

IX 

X 
XI 

XII 


XIV 

XV 

XVI 


INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 
THE  DARK  ROOM 
THE  CAMERA 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 
C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 
THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 
ON  SELECTING  A  LENS.  By  C.  S. 

COOMBES.  B.SC. 

FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 
THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 
TION,  BY  J.  Littlejohns 
EXPOSURE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 
TIME  DEVELOPMENT,  By  W.  F.  Slater, 
F.  R.  P.  S. 

THE CHEMICALTHEORY  OF  EXPOSURE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  By  Rupert  E. 
PlGOTT 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

portraiture:  materials,  by  e.  o. 

Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 

PORTRAITURE  :  LIGHTING  and  POS¬ 
ING,  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S. 
PORTRAITURE  :  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E.  O.  Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 
ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 
E.  A.  &.  G.  R.  Reeves 
ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS  By  E. 
A.  &.  g.  r.  Reeves 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 
THEIR  REMEDY 

GEL  AT  INO  "CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 
PAPER 

COLLODION,  ALBUMEN.  AND  OTHER 
SILVER  PAPERS 
PLATINOTYPE 


XXV 

XXVI 
XXVII 

XXVIII 

XXIX 

XXX 

XXXI 

XXXII 
XXXIII 
XXXIV 

XXXV 

XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 

XXXIX 

XL 

XLI 

XLII 

X  LI  1 1 
XLIV 
XLV 
XLVI 


BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 
THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
OIL  PROCESSES 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

HAND  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P.  Mas¬ 
kell. 

REFLEX  CAMERAS.  By  Henry  P. 
Maskell. 

STEREOGRAPHY.  BY  F.  Low 
ENLARGING 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 
THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS 
EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
By  F.  Low 

THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry P. 
Maskell 

ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC- 
RETOUCHING 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 


Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 


Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather,  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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ID 

STAMPED 

with  quality— every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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TTAVE  you  taken  advantage  of  our  new  special 
A  combination  offer?  If  not^  we  suggest  you 
do  so  at  once,  as  the  supply  of  books  and  albums 
offered  is  diminishing  very  rapidly  and  soon  will 
be  entirely  exhausted.  ::  ::  :: 


DEFINITE  SEPARATION  OF  TONES 

FROM  THE  HIGHEST  LIGHT  TO  THE  DEEPEST  SHADOW,  IS  NECESSARY,  IF  NEGATIVES 
YIELDING  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  PRINTS  ARE  MADE.  NEGATIVES  MADE  ON  CRAMER  PLATES 
DEFINITELY  SEPARATE  THE  MINUTEST  DIFFERENCES  IN  TONAL  VALUES,  AND  PRINTS 
MADE  FROM  THEM  REPRODUCE  THESE  VALUES  IN  ALL  THEIR  ORIGINAL  BEAUTY 
MASTERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  SHOW  APPRECIATION  OF  THESE  QUALITIES  BY  USING 
CRAMER  PLATES  BECAUSE  ON  THEM  THEY  OBTAIN  DELICATE  BUT 

DEFINITE  SEPARATION  OF  TONES 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

paper 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones^  ^J-beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


I 


CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 
‘‘PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 
“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN' 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND1 
“NEW  YORK  BOND" 


WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


“TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA  (A) BOND’ 
“CITY  BOND” 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities 


GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER' 


ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company's  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal”  Linen  Ledger 


>• 
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office  or  on  tlhe  road,  \  Till 
DAINTY  as  its  name,  bunt  \ 
strong,  duaraMe,  and  convenient» 
Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased  gold  bands 
Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Price,  $2,50, 

STYLES  <&  CASH,  05  W.  14th  St,  NEW 


WRENN’S 


LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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botograjiliing  in  <8)H)  Ingtonlf 

With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 

BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times ,”  Author  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  “In  Nature’s  Image,”  etc.,  etc. 


THE  record  of  a  journey  in  England  by  a  master  photographer— a 
*  delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro¬ 
ductions  here  given.  Mr.  Adams*  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
try,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a  chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

[Sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


British  Journal  of  Photography 

The  Leading  Photo  Magazine  of  the  World 

Published  Weekly  Subscription: — Si^Months*  ^1  65 

YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITED 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  -  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


British  Journal  Photo  Almanac,  1914 

READY  DECEMBER  10th  53rd  Year 

'New  Features: 

Lens  Facts  for  Amateurs  Glossary  of  Photographic  Terms 

Exposure  and  Development  Formulae  for  Daily  Work 

ppirr.  Paper,  $  .50  Cloth,  $1.00 
Postage,  .27  Postage,  .37 

Order  from  your  dealer ,  or  send  your  dealer’s  address 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 
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Seneca  Scout 
CAMERA 

The  lightest  roll  film  box 
camera  on  the  market 

UST  the  camera  for  a  boy  or  girl,  or  in 
fact,  for  anyone  who  wants  a  strong 

Result  Getting  Knockabout  Camera 

Made  entirely  of  wood  and  metal,  the  Scout  is  sturdy,  light  and 
quick.  Equipped  with  a  splendid  lens,  it  cuts  a  sharp  picture. 

No.  2  takes  pictures  2X  x  2% 
Costs  $2.00. 

No.  2A  takes  pictures  2%.  x4% 
Costs  $3.00. 

IV rite  today  for  complete  Hand 
Book  on  Seneca  Cameras ,  de~ 


scribing  many  styles  and  sizes. 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 

DePt-  D  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 

A.  BROTHERS — A  Manual  of  Photography  Revised 

Contents. — Part  I,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints.— Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  CA 

plates,  385  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net.  *P  *'•**'■* 


CHARLES  R.  GIBSON — The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents. — How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisiole  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 


63  illustrations,  343,  pages, 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net, 


$1.50 


W.  WALLINGTON  Chats  on  Photography  For  Beginners 

Contents.— An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
the  Camera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 


Illustrated,  182  pages, 
12mo  Cloth,  net. 


$1.25 


Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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FREE,  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  a  New  Edition  ot 

P^otograplnc  Amusements 

BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

(Formerly  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times) 

This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes= 
sionals,  and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 

It  is  Trofusely  Illustrated 

►  And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo-Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a  Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 

Photographing  Ink  Crystals 

Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 

Wide=Angle  Studu- 

Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 
Photo-  Ch  romoscope 
Composite  Photography 
Tele- Photo  Pictures 
Lightning  Photographs 
Photographing  Fireworks 
Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


ROYAL  OCTAVO.  l>r1pp  f)y,0  Ttnll/lr  ,n  Card-Board 
Paper  Covers.  A.  I  *  Os  j  I Its  J-J U I I  (/§>  I  Mailing  Case. 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


Or  FREE  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  for  One  Year  on 

receipt  of  $ 1.50 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


L.  XL  V 
per  Annum 


NOVEMBER,  1913 


No.  11 

Single  Copies, 15  Cents 


AnlndependentlllustratedMonthlyMagazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE 

Pftotoprapfii  o 
Times 


With  Which  Is  Combined 


The  American  Photographer 


and 


Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


A  Picture  Every  Time 
the  Shutter  Clicks 

No  blanks,  no  failures,  no  disappointments 
through  wrong  guessing  of  distance  or  loss 
of  time  in  getting  ready  with  the 

ANSCO  V.  P. 

It's  always  ready  for  action  when  needed, 
ever  out  of  sight  in  coat,  vest  or  hip  pocket. 


Handy,  compact  and  neat. 
Can  be  slipped  into  the 
hip  or  coat  pocket  in  a  jiffy. 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Where 
does  it 
go? 

The  Cyko  paper  plant  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  world. 

It’s  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped. 

It  makes  Cyko  paper  and  nothing  else. 

Its  batteries  of  coating  machines  spread 
the  carefully  compounded  and  sensitively 
blended  Cyko  emulsion,  day  and  night  — 

Yet  the  hue  and  cry  is 
“We  cannot  get  enough 

Cyko  Paper 

Where  does  it  go?” 

It  goes  wherever  good  photographs  are  made,  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn.-  It’s 
on  sale  everywhere  —  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  It  follows 
the  world-wide  cry  for  a  good,  dependable  and  permanent 
photo-printing  medium. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year’s  subscription  to 
«<  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


'Photographing  in  Old  England.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  21  dams. 

Retail  Price . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  .  .  1.50 


Both  for 


$4.00 

_ _ $3.50 

Landscape  and  Tigure  Composition.  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price . $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  * 

- -  94-5° 

_ _ _ _ Both  for  .  .  .  .  $3.50 

Photography.  “By  ■£•  O.  Hoppe,  T.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others. 

Retail  Price . $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  .  .  $1.50  *  „ 

■  ?3-5o 

_ _ Both  lor  ,  o  f  o  $3.00 

With  Other  Photographers.  By  Byland  W.  Phillips. 

Retail  Price . $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  ^  qq 

Both  for  o  $3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Retail  Price  .  $2.50 

$4.00 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year 


1.50 


Both  NOW  for 


$2.50 


Photographic  Amusements .  By  W.  E.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price . $1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRA  PHIC  TIMES,  one  year  .  .  1.50  SQ 


Both  for 


1.50 


’ Photographic  Times ”  Album, 


Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

No.  1 

$1.00 

$2.00 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  in  portraiture 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a  man  who  understands  photography.  A  book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a  lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 

1 16  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a  photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Pictures  Mounted  With 


HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 


HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 


At  Deale 


A  3- 


oz.  jar  prep 


aid 


(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery, 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 


Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 


(( 


WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS” 


By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips'  lecture 
which  has  created  a  profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr. 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other 
Photographers.” 


WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 

TEXT 


Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a  description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job— mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  12^x9^ 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 


a 

photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B.  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“  Jack  ”  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knaffl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 


Or  lor  $$.oo  lot'll  be  sent  Ivith  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  W^est  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  Goerz  Gets  It  Every  Time 


To  be  sure  of  a  ‘‘steady  run”  of 
bright,  snappy  pictures  you  must  have  a 
camera — a  lens— which  asks  no  odds  of 
light  or  motion. 


GOERZ 


LENSES 

CAMERAS 


The 

Taro 

Tenax 


I 


unfailingly  image  action  that  the  eye  is  not  quick 
enough  to  see.  And  in  any  light  where  photog¬ 
raphy  is  at  all  possible,  a  Goerz  lens  insures 
pictures  of  excellent  strength  and  detail. 

Ycur  dealer  doubtless  carries  Goerz  goods.  If 
he  doesn’t,  insist — he  will  get  them  for  you  now 

This  is  the  camera  which 
has  surprised  the  ama¬ 
teur  and  satisfied  the  ex¬ 
pert.  Takes  sharp  and 
distinct  pictures  (1Kx2-%) 
that  Rive  splendid  en¬ 
largements. 

Send  for  booklet  about 
GOERZ  Lenses — Cam¬ 
eras—  Binoculars 

C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

317  East  34th  Etreet,  New  York 


Vest  Pocket  Tenax 


iiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiin 


Ansco,  Senco,  Kodak  and  other 
roll  film  and  plate  cameras— 
$20.00 

for  a  33^x534  Vinco  in  Regno  Shutter 

Wollensak  Optical  Company 

Rochester,  NeW  York 


You  like  to  HUNT  and  FISH 
You  like  to  go 
CAMPING  - 


then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  interesting  stories  and 
valuable  information  about 
guns.  Ashing  tackle,  camp  out¬ 
fits — the  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  “  How  to" 
hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just 

like  a  big  camp  fire  in  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  good  fel¬ 
lows  gather  once  a  month  and 
spin  stirring  yarns  about  their 
experiences  wiih  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
round  trips  to  the  woods  for  a 

$1.00  bill. 

Special  Trial  Offer 


you 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 
30  Federal  Street  =  ■  Boston 


Just  to  shov 
what  it’s  like,  w 
sendyouthe  National 
Sportsman  magazine 
for  three  months  and 
your  choice  of  a  hand- 
some  National 
Sportsman  Brother= 
hood  emblem  in  the 
form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob,  as  here 
shown,  on  receipt  ol 
25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Don't  delay — join  our 
great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping, 
Nature-loving  Na  = 

tional  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 
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AERONAUTICS 


122  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  “Aeronautics 


C.  Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimenters — propel¬ 
lers,  surfaces,  floats  for  hydros,  general  design,  etc.  C,Successful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions.  C, Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc.  fbMonthly  page  of  drawings  of  con¬ 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  CLQuestions  involving  principles  and  experimental  data 
of  aerodynamics,  and  of  motors,  answered  in  full  by  an  authority.  CJEvery  issue  a  complete  directory  of 
American  manufacturers  of  ’planes  and  all  accessories.  ^Exclusive  principal  articles  only  are  published. 
CA  [file  of  “  AERONAUTICS  ”  is  more  valuable  than  any  book  yet  written  on  the  subject  of 
Aeronautics.  C.“  AERONAUTICS  is  the  oldest  aero  journal  in  America ;  established  1907.  C,Send 
for  a  sample  copy  and  compare  it  with  any  other  aeronautical  magazine.  C.Ask  any  reader  of 
AERONAUTICS”  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  worth.  C,  All  aeronautical  patents  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
are  listed  monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $3.00  YEARLY.  Send  for  low  rate  combination  offer  and  sample  copy 


STABLE 


NON-FOGGING 


NON-STAINING 


Prepared  solutions  retain  their  developing  energy  for  many  months 
and  may  be  used  many  times  over 


40  ozs.  of  developing  solution  require  15  grains  of  DURATOL  and  develop 
from  250-300  4  x  5  prints 


ONE  FORMULA  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  PLATES.  FILMS,  GASLIGHT  AND  BROMIDE  PAPERS 

Request  sample  and  directions  from: 

SCHERING  &  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Delights  of 
Indoor  Photography 

are  all  yours  when  you  have  the  right 
lens.  The  dark  days  of  winter  demand 
the  lens  with  speed.  The  right  lens 
is  the 


|{ausclid|omb7eiss 

Tessar  |ens 


the  lens  with  the  speed  you  need  for  work 
inside  the  house.  The  Ic  Tessar  F:4.5,  four 
times  as  quick  as  the  ordinary  lens,  gets 
results  in  light  that  formerly  meant  failure. 
The  IIB,  which  can  be  fitted  to  hand  cameras 
of  almost  any  make,  is  also  a  wonder  of  quick¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  with  a  surprising  range 
of  usefulness-— gives  an  outfit  for  any  kind 
of  weather. 


We  send  lenses  on  trial— write  us  for  details.  Your  dealer  can  tell  you. 

Rausch  &  Ipmb  Qptical  (o. 

626^  ST.  RAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  HPT. 
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THLIPHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PRINT  CONTEST 

Editorial 

With  Twenty  Illustrations 


HE  revived  Photographic  Print  Competi¬ 
tion  has  been  an  entire  success.  A 
widespread  interest  was  shown  in  the 
contest,  not  only  by  our  own  readers 
and  subscribers ;  but  by  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers  generally.  There  were  more 
than  one  hundred  pictures  selected  by 
the  Judges  from  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber,  as  being  worthy  of  their  special 
attention.  The  final  decision  was 
reached  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
casting  out  those  which  were  obviously 
not  in  the  winning  class,  and  gradually 
reducing  the  number  of  probable  win¬ 
ning  prints  to  the  few  which  finally  ac¬ 
tually  received  the  awards. 

The  Board  of  Judges  consisted 
of  the  three  Editors  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  and  the  Editor  of 
Wilsons  Photographic  Magazine,  and 
the  awards  were  all  practically  the 
when  night  is  nigh  George  p.  Sauter  unanimous  decision  of  the  entire  Board 

Special  Mention  in  Photographic  Times  .  T  , 

Print  Contest  Ot  Judges. 

We  have  only  space  in  this  number  of  The  Photographic  Times  to  re¬ 
produce  the  prize  winners  and  some  of  those  which  received  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  and  High  Commendation.  There  were  a  number  of  other  pictures  almost 
as  good  as  those  which  were  selected  by  the  Judges,  either  as  prize  winners 
or  for  Honorable  Mention,  which  we  should  like  to  reproduce  if  space  per¬ 
mitted.  Some  of  them  may  appear  in  later  issues  of  our  magazine. 
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The  preponderance  of  pictures  were  of  landscape  subjects,  which  seems 
natural  for  an  amateur  print  contest,  though  there  were  some  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  home  portraiture,  and  some  interesting  and  exceedingly  clever  snap¬ 
shots  and  figure  pictures.  The  choice  of  subjects  being  left  open  to  the  con¬ 
testants  in  this  competition,  there  was,  of  course,  a  great  variety,  and  it  was 
no  easy  task  for  the  Judges  in  every  case  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision; 
but  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  the  awards  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Board  of  Judges. 

This,  the  first  of  the  revived  competitions,  having  proved  so  successful, 
we  feel  assured  that  our  readers  and  others  are  interested  in  these  contests, 
and  we  shall  have  another  one,  to  close  on  January  first,  1914.  In  order  to 
limit  the  subjects  to  one  class,  and  so  restrict,  to  some  extent,  the  range  of 
work,  we  have  decided  for  the  next  competition  the  general  subject  of  “Va¬ 
cation  Memories,”  which  certainly  is  a  broad  subject  and  will  give  ample  scope 
for  the  cameras  of  our  contestants.  The  pictures  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  those  actually  made  during  the  vacation  days, — they  very  properly  may  be 
photographs  taken  during  the  present  Autumn,  or  pictures  which  the  con¬ 
testant  may  already  have  on  hand.  They  must  be  originals,  however,  never 
having  been  shown  in  any  other  photographic  publication  or  exhibition.  Full 
details  as  to  conditions,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  on  another 
page. 

The  awards  of  the  Judges  of  this  competition  are  as  follows: 

First  Prize:  “The  Sycamores  in  Spring,”  by  Harry  D.  Williar,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  which  appears  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number.  Mr.  Williar 
writes  that  this  picture  was  made  at  about  half  past  ten  in  the  morning,  with 
fair  light,  using  a  Goerz  Lens  of  the  focal  length  6  inches,  stop  F.  8,  with  an 
exposure  of  about  one-fifth  of  a  second.  A  Hammer  B  Plate  was  used,  and 
the  print  was  enlarged  on  Cyko  from  a  4  x  5  negative. 

Second  Prize :  “Home  Portrait,”  by  L.  C.  Bishop,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
This  picture  was  made  with  a  3B  Dallmeyer  Lens,  full  opening,  and  diffusion 
used.  The  subject  was  placed  in  an  ordinary  room  behind  the  light  two  and 
one-half  feet,  and  quite  close  to  the  wall.  A  forty  inch  white  reflector  was  used 
on  the  shadow  side,  and  the  picture  was  made  at  about  half  past  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  an  April  day,  exposure  being  about  five  seconds. 

Third  Prize :  “September  in  Central  Park,”  by  Harry  A.  Brodine,  of 
New  York  City.  This  picture  is  a  very  successful  treatment  of  clouds  and 
reflections  in  an  attractive  and  pictorial  setting.  The  large  poplar  trees  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  bridge  in  the  middle  distance  combine  to  make  a  very 
decorative  treatment  of  a  somewhat  conventional  subject.  The  skill  with 
which  the  subject  has  been  treated,  both  in  point  of  view,  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plate  and  print,  decided  the  Judges  in  favor  of  this  picture  for 
the  third  prize,  though  it  was  closely  pressed  by  “The  Brook,”  by  M.  A.  Yauch, 
of  Rochester,  which  receives  Honorable  Mention. 

“The  Brook”  is  an  enlargement  from  a  small  folding  pocket  kodak  negative 
on  heavy  bromide  paper.  The  original  negative  was  made  with  an  exposure 
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of  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  second,  on  Eastman  Film,  at  half  past  two  on  a  bright 
July  day.  Mr.  Yauch  sent  another  picture  in  the  competitnon,  entitled  “A 
Hallowe’en  Dream,”  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  though  it  did  not  receive 
an  award. 

The  second  picture  to  receive  Honorable  Mention  is  “October,”  by  Miss 
Flora  Lewis  Marble,  of  Canton,  Pennsylvania.  This  interesting  mushroom 
picture  is  a  very  skilful  example  of  naturalistic  photography.  The  camera 
was  placed  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  an  exposure  of  six  seconds 
was  given,  the  sunlight  slanting  through  the  trees  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  An  L-Ortho  Seed  Plate  was  used.  The  print  was  made  direct 
from  the  negative  on  Solio  paper,  without  re-touching.  Another  picture  of 
mushrooms,  by  Miss  Marble,  was  considered  by  the  Judges  almost  as  good 
as  this  one  and  is  Highly  Commended. 

The  third  Honorable  Mention  is  for  “Everything  Drawing,”  by  William 
S.  Davis,  Orient,  N.  Y.  This  excellent  marine  picture  was  taken  on  a  July 
day  at  5  130  p.  m.,  with  a  clear  light.  It  is  a  snapshot  of  one  one-hundredth 
second  exposure,  Ilex  Lens  and  Shutter  being  used ;  stop  F.  8.  The  original 
negative  was  a  3j4  x  4/4  Cramer  Isochromatic  Plate,  the  enlargement  being 
on  Studio  Cyko  of  normal  grade.  Other  excellent  pictures  by  Mr.  Davis  were, 
“When  Foaming  Billows  Lash  the  Shore”  and  “The  Light  Ship,”  both  being 
Highly  Commended. 

The  pictures  which  were  not  quite  successful  in  winning  awards  nor 
Honorable  Mention,  though  almost  as  good,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  as 
some  of  those  which  did,  are  Highly  Commended.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  space  enough  to  reproduce  them  all  in  this  number ;  but  those  for  which 
we  cannot  find  space  now,  will  appear  in  later  issues :  “Lillian,”  a  home  por¬ 
trait,  by  Harry  A.  Brodine ;  “Lady  of  the  Furs,”  by  Harry  D.  Williar;  “Over¬ 
looking  the  Shenandoah”  and  “An  Old  Log  Cabin,”  both  by  Harry  D.  Williar ; 
“Portrait  of  a  Little  Girl,”  “Boy  With  a  Golf  Ball,”  both  by  L.  C.  Bishop ;  “A 
Madonna,”  by  F.  E.  Bronson,  of  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  “In  Rural  New  Jersey,”  by 
S.  Sanders  Neck,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  “The  Family  Cat,”  by  W.  A.  Chalfant ; 
two  snapshots,  one  of  “A  Swan,”  and  the  other  “A  Dog,”  by  W.  G.  Bulloch, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  “A  Baby  Picture,”  by  Christopher  Marinaccio ; 
“Dipping  Sheep,”  by  Frank  A.  Rice,  Ouray,  Colo. ;  “Over  the  Hill,”  by  Will 
G.  Helwig,  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  was  marred  on  the  negative  by  imperfections 
in  the  sky;  “Clam  Gatherers”  and  “After  the  Storm,”  by  S.  P.  Williamson; 
“The  First  Rose,”  by  Fred  E.  Onthank;  “Fetch  the  Cows,  Towser,”  by  Oscar 
S.  Marshall,  a  very  good  dog  and  group  picture.  “When  Night  Is  Nigh,  by 
George  P.  Sauter  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  is  an  attractive  panel  picture 
printed  on  Eastman  Velvet  Green,  and  “Playthings,”  by  Miss  Marshall  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada,  is  worthy  of  Special  Mention. 

A  number  of  the  pictures  were  quite  poor,  being  conventional  in  subject, 
and  hard  in  treatment ;  they  suffered  particularly  from  under-exposure,  and 
then  forcing  in  the  development.  This  was  true  of  some  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  pictures,  which  in  subject  were  rather  good.  The  same  criticism  ap- 
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OCTOBER  Miss  Flora  Lewis  Marble 
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plies  also  to  the  two  pictures  by  Carl  A.  Peterson,  of  Scandinavia,  Wisconsin, 
though  his  “Sunset”  was  a  creditable  effort.  W  .P.  Turner  developes  too  far, 
which  makes  his  pictures  too  hard  and  crisp ;  this  criticism  also  applies  to  the 
two  pictures  submitted  by  Mina  Duntz,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  though  the  subjects 
were  rather  interesting. 

Mr.  S.  Sanders  Neck  submitted  a  number  of  landscapes  which  were  made 
in  his  well-known  and  excellent  technical  style,  but  were  scarcely  interesting 
enough  in  subject  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention.  “The  Bend,”  by  Ernest 
Prochascha,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  was  a  good  subject,  marred  by  under-exposure 
and  over-development.  In  this  connection  we  will  digress  to  say  that  it  is 
much  better  for  beginners,  at  least,  to  over-expose  and  hold  back  the  negative 
in  development,  than  to  give  too  short  an  exposure  and  then  force  develop¬ 
ment.  Helen  M.  Morrison,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  sent  two  landscape  prints 
which  also  suffered  from  over-hardness  in  detail.  “A  Romance  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Woods,”  by  George  B.  Spear,  was  well  conceived,  but  not  entirely  happy 
in  execution.  We  would  like  to  mention  others  in  detail,  both  good  and  bad; 
but  space  will  not  permit.  Nearly  all  of  the  pictures  sent  in  were  really  very 
good,  whether  they  succeeded  in  winning  prizes  or  not.  We  hope  that  all  the 
contestants  in  this  competition  will  try  again,  and  with  them  a  good  many 
others.  “The  More  the  Merrier.” 
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PLATINO-ARGE.NTO  PAPER 


BY  TAMES  THOMPSON 


VERY  artistic  variation  of  the  Kallitype  process  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  work  out  some  half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  have  been  using  it  for  my  own  pur¬ 
poses  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  very  simple 
to  work  the  image,  in  appearance  being  identical 
with  platinum,  while  the  color  of  the  deposit  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  the  ferric  oxalate  be  pure  or 
slightly  off  normal.  When  the  ferric  oxalate  is  in 
prime  condition  the  resultant  image  is  black,  but  if 
the  ferric  salt  has  started  on  the  way  to  finally  be¬ 
come  ferrous  salt  then  the  color  is  brown  of  a 
purple  cast. 

Kallitype  is  a  splendid  mode  of  photographic 
printing  if  the  basic  salt  ferric  oxalate  be  of  prime  order.  The  many  failures 
in  working  the  process  may  be  usually  attributed  to  but  one  cause,  i.  e.,  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  ferric  oxalate  which  is  extremely  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  heat,  light  and  air.  Once  the  container  is  opened,  especially  if  the  air  of 
the  room  be  damp,  there  is  danger  of  spoiling  unless  unusual  precautions  be 
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taken  to  avert  it.  It  should  immediately  be  recorked  and  the  bottle  further 
placed  in  an  air  tight  screw  top  preserving  jar. 

Captain  Abney,  the  well-known  English  investigator  along  chemical  lines 
as  involving  photographic  practice,  avers  there  is  no  stable  quality  ferric 
oxalate  to  be  had  in  the  open  market,  advising  that  workers  assume  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  it  themselves,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  where  the  average 
experimenter  wants  but  an  ounce,  as  is  most  often  the  case.  The  experi¬ 
menter,  in  the  presence  of  liability  to  get  stale  chemical,  must  simply  resort 
to  unusual  precautions  in  order  that  he  obtain  good. 

PAPER  TO  USE 

Any  good  quality  linen  paper  will  serve  providing  one  can  avoid  the 
watermark  and  that  sufficient  body  of  sizing  be  present.  Most  smooth  stocks 
are  thus  available  but  none  the  less  are  the  better  for  an  additional  coating 
of  arrowroot.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  understood  that  only  in  the 
presence  of  a  sufficient  body  of  organic  matter  such  as  arrowroot  or  gelatine 
supplies,  is  the  deposit  of  metallic  particles  rich  and  velvety.  Some  sort  of 
an  image  is  possible  on  most  any  paper,  but  where  scantily  sized  the  metal 
will  in  time  actually  wear  away  leaving  indication  of  the  brush  strokes  to  a 
quite  noticeable  degree. 

A  very  fine  tough  and  well  sized  medium  is  Scotch  linen  ledger  paper. 
It  comes  in  sheets  17  x  22  in  size,  and  cuts  up  economically.  The  cost  of  the 
wholesaler  is  about  thirty  cents  a  pound,  there  being  a  choice  in  color  of 
blue  or  buff  as  well  as  the  customary  white.  The  pictorialist  can  understand 
the  advantage  pertaining  to  choice  of  the  blue  where  the  sulphide  toner  is 
brought  into  requisition,  fine  greens  being  thus  possible,  while  the  buff  is 
indicated  for  sepias,  browns  and  reds. 

A  splendid  paper  for  semi-rough  effects  can  be  found  in  Strathmore 
water  paper  which  can  be  had  of  dealers  in  artist  Supplies  in  any  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country.  Unlike  the  Whatman  paper  this  stock  will  stand 
any  amount  of  abuse  and  come  out  of  the  wash  water  whole.  The  smooth 
surface  No.  945-47  gives  velvety  effects,  while  No.  946-48  is  medium  rough. 
For  years  I  had  been  unable  to  get  pure  whites  in  toning  with  “Uranium” 
where  the  rough  Whatman  water  color  paper  was  employed,  while  the  Strath¬ 
more  brand  gave  me  not  the  remotest  trouble  on  a  vignetted  head,  the  margin 
coming  out  snow  white,  as  should  always  be  the  case. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  fine  quality  writing  paper  may  be 
advantageously  used  for  sizes  up  to  5  x  7.  There  is  a  certain  water  lined 
writing  paper  that  when  well  arrowroot  coated  gives  most  artistic  effects, 
especially  when  the  sheets  are  cut  so  that  the  lines  are  diagonal  instead  of 
horizontal. 

COATING  THE  PAPER 

Coating  may  be  done  with  a  rubber  bound  camel’s  hair  brush,  or  a  flexible 
pad  after  the  manner  of  the  illustration  may  be  used.  A  fair  substitute  for 
the  brush  may  be  found  in  a  4x5  plate  from  which  the  gelatine  has  been 
removed,  over  which  is  stretched  a  couple  of  folds  of  white  cotton  flannel, 
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A  HALLOWE’EN  DREAM  M.  A.  Yauch 
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the  loose  ends  being  held  together  by  a  w'ooden  clip  or  a  stout  rubber  band. 
On  a  sheet  of  glass,  or  a  board  covered  with  newspaper,  pin  the  sheet,  then  | 
apply  the  sensitizer,  spreading  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  idea  is  to  flow  the 
solution  over  the  whole  surface  before  any  part  of  it  has  wholly  dried,  thus 
all  brush  marks  are  done  away  with.  Place  the  sheet  aside  until  surface  dry — 
which  will  be  in  about  a  minute  under  normal  conditions — then  complete  by 
artificial  heat.  While  the  image  is  formed  by  deposit  of  metal  in  the  meshes 
of  the  paper  it  is  essential  to  success  that  much  of  the  sensitizer  should  remain 
upon  the  surface.  Much  of  the  richness  of  a  Willis  and  Clement  platinum 
print  depends  on  the  scientific  accuracy  accorded  the  process  of  drying,  once 
the  sensitizer  has  been  applied.  Allowing  the  sensitizer  to  soak  wholly  into 
the  meshes  simply  results  in  flatness  where  rough  paper  is  involved.  Where  a 
sheet  of  glass  is  employed  in  coating,  small  metal  clips  may  be  used  to  hold 
the  corners  of  the  paper  in  place.  All  operations  may  be  conducted  in  subdued 
daylight;  the  drying,  however,  should  be  done  in  the  dark,  and  once  done 
paper  must  be  protected.  While  the  paper  will  keep  for  some  time  in  an 
air-tight  tin,  it  is  better  to  prepare  for  the  occasion  no  more  than  can  be  used. 
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The  solution  in  well  stoppered  bottles  will  keep,  so  it  is  little  trouble  to  coat 
the  paper  as  needed.  Coat  at  night  such  as  is  needed  for  work  next  day. 

SENSITIZER 


Distilled  water  .  i  ounce 

Ferric  oxalate  .  18  grains 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  (green) .  18  grains 

Oxalate  of  potass .  18  grains 

Platinum  solution  .  io  drops 

Bichromate  of  potass,  solution . . as  required 

Gum  arabic .  io  grains 


Mix  in  the  order  named,  using  an  amber-colored  bottle  and  let  stand  to 
dissolve  in  a  dark  place  for  24  hours.  There  results  a  clear  liquid  without 
sediment,  thought  it  will  be  well  to  turn  the  bottle  upside  down  once  or  twice 
before  using.  When  mixing,  it  is  not  well  to  shake  the  bottle  as  each  ingredi¬ 
ent  is  added.  Add  the  chemicals  in  proper  order  as  they  are  weighed,  then, 
without  disturbing  contents  more  than  is  involved  in  turning  the  bottle  upside 
down  once  or  twice,  put  away  to  ripen. 

The  ferric  oxalate  when  in  prime  order  comes  in  sparkling  greenish  brown 
scales.  As  it  begins  to  spoil  there  is  a  change  in  color  to  a  light  green,  the 
scales  losing  the  lustre  and  inclined  to  fall  to  pieces.  When  powdery  as 
well  as  light  green  in  color,  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  and  matting 
together,  the  chemical  has  been  reduced  to  a  ferrous  condition  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  is  inert ,  the  use  of  it  for  coating  resulting  in  dirty  degraded 
prints.  If  the  change  has  been  slight,  good  results  are  still  possible  though 
the  blacks  cannot  be  had.  To  test  for  purity,  pour  a  small  portion  of  solution 
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of  ferric  oxalate  upon  a  sheet  of  glass  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  ferri-eyanidel 
of  potass,  (red  prussiate)  in  solution.  A  single  crystal  dissolved  in  a  little 
water  will  answer.  On  adding  the  drop  of  red  prussiate  the  ferric  oxalate 
turns  green  if  in  prime  condition,  blue  when  spoiled.  The  blue  is  in  fine  the  j 
color  we  get  in  the  blue-print  and  is  known  as  “Turnbuirs”  blue. 

PRINTING 

Printing  is  carried  along  until  the  main  outlines  are  plainly  discernable, 
the  half  tones  remaining  plain  paper.  Printing  is  quite  rapid  in  summer,  but 
in  damp  weather  recourse  must  be  had  to  pads  of  rubber  in  order  to  protect  i 
the  sensitive  surface.  All  the  precautions  exercised  with  platinotype  are  ap-  I 
plicable  here,  it  being  necessary  always  to  guard  against  moisture. 

DEVELOPING 

Take  from  the  frame,  once  the  provisional  image  has  been  adequately 
printed,  and  immerse  face  down  in  the  solution  prepared  as  afterwards  to  be  1 
described.  After  thus  immersing  turn  over  quickly  and  break  bubbles  if 
they  be  present,  for  if  not  done  white  spots  result.  The  development  is  im¬ 
mediate  and  cannot  be  overdone  providing  exposure  has  been  timed  correctly. 
Rinse  the  print  in  water,  then  transfer  to  the  fixing  bath  for  five  minutes  in 
the  case  of  smooth  stock,  ten  minutes  when  rough.  Complete  operation  by 
washing  for  at  least  half  an  hour  and  drying  as  usual. 

STOCK  DEVELOPING  SOLUTION 


Distilled  water  .  i  ounce 

Silver  nitrate  .  40  grains 

Citric  acid  .  10  grains 

Oxalic  acid .  8  grains 

Phosphate  of  soda  .  2  grains 


Dissolve,  and  when  precipitate  has  entirely  settled  and  the  liquid  is  clear, 
decant,  discarding  the  white  sediment. 

To  develop :  to  each  dram  of  stock  solution  employed  add  seven  drams  of 
water.  This  diluted  developer  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  until  ex¬ 
hausted. 

When  the  ferric  oxalate  is  good  there  results  a  beautiful  platinum  quality 
image,  but  if  wholly  spoiled,  degraded  whites  and  a  poor  flat  picture  results. 
The  most  brilliant  results  may  be  had :  first,  by  adding  bichromate  of  potass 
to  the  sensitizer ;  second,  by  using  a  stronger  developer ;  third,  by  addition 
of  platinum  solution  a  drop  at  a  time.  The  formula  submitted  is  devised  for 
my  own  negatives  which  are  of  the  pictorial  order,  i.  e.,  thin  but  with  full 
range  of  tones  from  white  to  black.  Where  contrasts  are  very  great,  dilution 
may  be  necessary  or  a  less  strong  developer  employed. 

PLATINUM  SOLUTION 

A  fifteen  grain  vial  of  Chloro-platinite  of  potassium  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  the  chemical  one  can  buy,  and  solution  of  it  for  present  purpose  will  last 
a  long  time.  Mix  as  per  directions  upon  the  wrapper,  using  phosphoric  acid 
as  an  oxidizer.  Add  the  necessary  quantity  to  the  sensitizer  with  a  medicine 
dropper. 
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BICHROMATE  SOLUTION 

To  an  ounce  of  water  add  22  grains  bichromate  of  potass.  When  wholly 
dissolved  use  as  required.  For  ordinary  purposes  1  to  3  drops  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  A  single  drop  while  not  adding  to  vigor  helps  materially  in  fixing 
the  image  so  that  it  cannot  be  washed  away.  Ten  drops  will  produce  great 
brilliancy,  the  image  being  as  firmly  fixed  as  in  the  carbon  process. 

FIXING  BATH 

To  ten  ounces  of  water  add  twenty  grains  of  hypo.  If  after  the  prints 
are  dried  the  whites  are  impure  it  shows  time  for  clearing  and  fixing  must  be 
lengthened. 

The  image  obtained  by  this  process  is  doubtless  a  silver  one,  the  small 
amount  of  platinum  originally  in  the  paper  simply  furnishing  a  vehicle  whereby 
the  final  result  is  made  possible.  The  ferric  oxalate  under  the  action  of  light 
is  reduced  to  a  ferrous  condition,  the  reduction  of  the  platinum  in  conjunction 
therewith  being  hastened  by  the  presence  of  the  oxalate  of  potass.  The  pro¬ 
visional  image  consisting  of  iron  and  platinum  is  then  replaced  by  silver  under 
the  influence  of  oxalic  acid.  The  citric  acid  insures  purity  of  the  whites. 

Prints  by  this  process  may  be  toned  to  brilliant  reds  and  browns  with 
uranium  or  copper.  Sepias  are  also  available  by  the  sulphide  process.  A 
very  artistic  effect  may  be  had  where  sensitizing  is  done  upon  a  large  sheet 
with  a  wad  of  cotton.  When  printed  the  effect  may  be  made  very  similar  to 
brush  work  by  an  artist  where  the  outlines  are  somewhat  carelessly  worked  in. 


MUSHROOMS  Flom  Lewis  Marble 
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“ HOT”  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VELOX 

BY  HAL  G.  HALL 

O-AND-SO,  the  perfect  gaslight  paper,”  “This-or-that 
for  the  best  results,”  ‘‘professional  quality  with 
amateur  simplicity,”  and  so  on  indefinitely,  until 
having  read  a  few  dozen  pamphlets  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturers  of  gaslight  papers,  we  are  im¬ 
pelled  to  go  forthwith  and  lay  in  a  supply  of  paper 
without  delay,  lest  in  the  mad  rush  for  the  com¬ 
modity  we  shall  be  too  late.  It  all  seems  quite 
simple  to  the  amateur,  and  after  perusing  a  mass 
of  literature  about  somebody’s  latest  improved,  old 
reliable,  great-latitude,  fool  proof,  developing 
paper,  it  is  no  less  than  a  wonder  if  the  amateur 
does  not  “try  his  luck”  at  the  first  opportunity  with 
every  developing-paper  that  makes  its  appearance. 
And  well  enough,  if  the  amateur  have  time  to  try 
out  all  the  developing  papers,  in  turn,  for  of  all 
the  vast  array  of  papers,  which  confront  the  ama¬ 
teur,  there  are  few  which  will  not  produce  first- 
class  results,  with  proper  manipulation,  if  the  negative  be  suitable  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  paper  used.  There  are,  indeed,  enough  different  kinds  of 
papers  to  suit  as  many  different  kinds  of  tastes  as  of  cameras.  Many  different 
for  different  purposes,  and  the  practical  use  of  one,  perhaps  the  wrong  use  of 
another. 

But  all  too  often  a  really  good  paper  suffers  condemnation  upon  first  trial, 
though  innocent  of  any  delinquency  whatever.  Many  worth-while  brands  of 
developing  papers  are  sent  to  the  discard,  merely  because  the  user  has  not 
properly  understood  that  particular  printing  medium  before  attempting  to  get 
results  with  it.  The  shortcomings  of  the  judge  are  not  infrequently  shifted 
upon  the  innocent  paper,  if  it  suffer  the  misfortune  to  be  tried  by  a  prejudiced 
court.  For  instance,  a  man  recently  told  me  that  he  was  unable  to  get  good 
blacks  with  Azo — without  the  suggestion  that  he  discard  “Non- Abrasion”  de¬ 
veloper  for  a  no-iodide  solution,  probably  he  would  have  never  given  Azo  a 
second  trial.  Another  well  meaning  judge  of  papers,  photographic,  threw 
Carbon  Black  out  of  court  immediately  after  the  preliminary  trial,  flat  prints 
being  the  complaining  witness.  Now  had  this  man  used  brilliant  negatives  of 
considerable  density,  there  would  have  been  no  indictment.  As  it  was,  the 
indictment  was  upon  insufficient  evidence,  for  had  contrast  Cyko,  Blue  Seal 
Argo,  Azo  X,  Regular  Velox,  or  other  contrast  grades  of  the  long  list  of  de¬ 
veloping  papers  been  used  with  his  negatives,  there  would  have  been  no  com¬ 
plaint.  One  man  had  not  learned  that  brilliant  prints  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  soft  negatives  when  used  with  similarly  endowed  printing  media. 
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Similarly,  in  spite  of  the  tons  of  literature  that  have  been  printed  on  the 
subject,  there  yet  remain  some  misconceptions  of  developing  out  papers.  A 
recent  article  in  a  contemporary  magazine  entirely  ignores  two  very  important 
points  in  regard  to  the  manipulation  of  Velox.  The  first  point  consists  in  the 
simple  fact  that  a  print,  developed  in  a  non-abrasion  (iodide)  developer,  does 
not  produce  as  satisfactory  tones  of  sepia  as  a  print  originally  developed  in  a 
developer  without  iodide.  The  other  point  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  ordinarily,  a  print  that  is  removed  from  the 
developer  after  but  a  few  seconds  immersion,  will  be  flat  and  of  unpleasant,: 
warm  color.  It  is  also  well  known  that  ordinarily  a  warm  developing  solu¬ 
tion  produces  unpleasant  warm  tones  and  stains  on  prints,  with  frequent  pro¬ 
nounced  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  toward  warmth  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Now  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  a  fact,  though  little  known,  that  the  combination  of  high  temperature 
and  short  development,  with  Velox,  diminishes  to  a  minimum  those  of  the  very 
troubles  that  either  brief  development  or  hot  developer,  alone,  are  liable  to  cause. 

The  idea  is  that  with  properly  made,  fresh  developer,  stains  are  not  caused 
by  moderate  warmth  of  solution,  but  by  long  immersion ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  bad  tones  are  not  necessarily  caused  by  brief  development  but  by  incom- 
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plete  development.  In  short,  warm  developer  completes  development  before 
stains  make  their  appearance. 

Below  60  degrees  Fahr.,  development  of  the  latent  image  does  not  seem 
to  be  completed  fully  in  any  length  of  time.  Much  below  that  temperature,  a 
peculiar,  half-developed,  granular  print  results,  unless  the  printing  time  be 
excessive.  With  “normal"  printing,  “normal”  developer,  and  “normal"  tem¬ 
perature,  “normal”  prints  can  be  made  from  “normal”  negatives.  But  the 
usual  “normal”  print  is  a  partly  developed  print,  for  at  a  normal  temperature, 
development  is  seldom  entirely  completed  before  stains  make  their  appearance. 
That  is,  a  normally  printed  print  that  would  develop  in  normal  time  to  normal 
density  at  normal  temperature  (65  to  70  Fahr.),  would  in  a  warm  developer 
develop  out  further.  In  other  words,  a  normal  print  will  develop  to  normal 
depth  in  a  warm  developer  in  much  less  time  than  would  the  same  print  at  nor¬ 
mal  temperature.  Practically,  by  using  warm  developer,  we  can  shorten  our 
development  time  considerably  and  yet  obtain  normal  prints,  or  we  can  shorten 
our  printing  time  slightly  and  still  get  good  prints  in  somewhat  less  than  nor¬ 
mal  developing  time.  It  sometimes  affords  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  know 
than  within  thirty  seconds  development  is  not  merely  sufficient  but  complete. 
And  yet  we  can  safely  remove  the  print  from  the  developer,  rinse  it,  and  stop 
development  in  acid  hypo  when  development  is  only  normally  complete,  with 
the  assurance  of  at  least  as  good  tones  as  would  be  obtained  with  the  same  print¬ 
ing  time  and  depth  of  development  if  we  had  used  the  developer  at  normal 
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temperature.  But  one  great  advantage  that  the  “hot”  development  method  em- 
bodies  is  the  fact  that  development  can  be  entirely  completed  with  a  fresh  de¬ 
veloper  before  stains  make  their  appearance,  while  with  normal  temperature 
of  developing  bath,  stains  are  extremely  liable  to  show  up  before  the  maximum 
density  of  the  print  has  been  reached.  The  exact  time  for  the  appearance  of 
these  stains  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  condition  of  the  solution,  the  older  the 
developer,  the  better  being  the  chances  for  stains.  But,  here  I  would  say  that  I  ! 
have  even  obtained  unstained,  sufficiently  developed  prints  in  warm  developer  j 
with  the  same  time  of  exposure  that  had  previously  failed  to  give  unstained 
results  in  the  same  developer,  used  cold.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  ] 
to  over-economize  on  developer  when  the  best  of  it  is  so  cheap  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  paper  that  may  be  risked  in  such  doubtful  economy. 

As  to  the  exact  temperature  of  developer  to  use,  I,  personally,  prefer 
about  90  degrees  Fahr.,  though  I  have  successfully  used  a  developing  solution 
as  high  as  no  degrees  Fahr.  Perhaps  70  degrees  and  90  degrees  Fahrenheit 
might  be  set  as  the  practical  extremes  with  Velox.  But  one  cannot  say  that  at 
such  and  such  a  temperature  results  are  assured,  while  so  many  degrees  this 
way  or  that  will  certainly  give  better  or  worse  results  from  all  exposures. 
Meanwhile,  the  facts  remain  that  below  60  degrees  Fahr.  there  is  the  risk  of 
granularity  in  the  image  and  of  stains  from  long  immersion  in  the  developer, 
while  above  100  degrees  Fahr.  there  is  danger  of  softened  emulsion  and  of 
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■uneven  development,  unless  one  be  very  dexterous.  Below  60  degrees  Fahr.  the 
development  is  unduly  prolonged,  and  above  90  degrees  Fahr.,  inconveniently 
brief.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  best  in  the  negative  and  the 
exposure  of  the  print  can  be  obtained  by  development  in  a  moderately  warm 
solution,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  negative  is  suited  to  the  particular  grade 
of  paper  used.  And  the  method  is  practicable  in  all  weather,  as  the  temperature 
is  not  difficult  to  maintain  in  summer,  and  in  winter  it  is  quite  simple  to  warm 
the  developer  a  few  extra  degrees  more  than  ordinarily  necessary  to  obtain 
normal  temperature. 

But  for  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  “hot”  developer,  there 
is  a  price,  just  as  with  anything  else  worth  while.  The  price  in  this  case  is  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  during  development  and  immediate  action  when  development  is 
sufficiently  complete.  Development  being  practically  complete  within  ten  sec¬ 
onds,  using  developer  at  90  Fahr.,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  de¬ 
lay  of  half  a  minute  probably  will  be  fatal  to  the  print.  Incidentally,  if  uni¬ 
form  results  are  desirable,  as  in  any  printing  method,  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  use  the  same  distance  from  an  artificial  light  in  printing,  and  a  nearly  con¬ 
stant  temperature  of  developer,  whatever  these  may  be.  Having  printing  light 
and  developer  constant,  with  the  proper  grade  of  paper,  successful  manipulation 
-depends  only  upon  printing  and  developing  time. 

As  to  method  of  procedure  in  this,  as  in  every  photographic  operation, 
“every  man  is  his  own  doctor.”  For  raising  the  temperature  of  developer  the 
required  amount  of  hot  water  may  be  poured  into  a  large  outer  tray,  which 
•contains  the  smaller  tray  of  developer,  or  a  double  heater  of  the  type  sometimes 
sold  for  hypo-alum  toning  may  be  used.  Personally,  I  find  that  a  small  electric 
water  heater,  such  as  is  sold  for  heating  shaving  water  answers  every  require¬ 
ment,  and  is  very  convenient  and  unobtrusive.  The  heater  is  placed  in  the  outer 
tray,  a  11  x  14  in  my  case,  and  the  plug  of  the  heater  screwed  into  a  light 
socket.  In  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  heater  in  the  outer  tray,  I  place  a 
thermometer  in  the  edge  of  the  inner  tray,  an  8  x  10.  For  convenience  in  ob¬ 
servation,  I  put  a  rubber  band  about  the  80  Fahr.  mark  on  the  thermometer. 
When  the  mercury  rises  a  slight  distance  above  the  rubber  band,  it  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  the  temperature  is  high  enough,  and  the  current  is  switched  off 
from  the  heater.  When  the  mercury  cannot  be  seen  above  the  rubber,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  again  turned  on.  By  this  procedure,  uniformity  of  temperature  can 
be  maintained  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  But,  of  all  methods,  guessing  at  the 
temperature  is  the  worst.  A  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  the  developer  at 
all  times  that  it  is  in  use,  for  without  uniform  temperature,  uniform  results  are 
not  easily  obtained.  One  thing  more  is  essential ;  the  acid  fixing  bath  should 
be  really  acid.  If  after  some  use,  it  does  not  remove  that  slippery  feeling  from 
the  prints,  add  more  acid  until  it  does,  or  better,  make  a  fresh  fixing  bath. 

To  inflict  one  more  formula  upon  the  long-suffering  photographic  public, 
I  would  say  that  while  the  following  is  not  the  only  developer  that  will  give 
..good  results  by  “hot”  development,  it  is  a  good  one : 
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Metol . 180  grains 

Hydrochinone  . .  i  ounce,  235  grains 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  2  ounces,  50  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  70  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda  (dry)  . $y2  ounces 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry)  . ioV2  ounces 

Water . . . . . to  make  2  gallons 

Preferably,  make  to  one  gallon  of  solution  in  warm  water,  and  add  equal 
parts  water  for  use,  as  the  stronger  solution  keeps  best. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  this  system  of  “hot”  development  is  not 
merely  a  wild  hobby  or  an  untried  theory,  but  a  reliable  practical  method  for  the 
manipulation  of  Velox.  After  having  developed  several  hundred  gross  of 
paper  by  this  method,  I  believe  it  to  be  unexcelled  for  convenience,  reliability  at 
all  times  of  year,  uniformity  and  quality  of  results,  especially  where  large  num¬ 
bers  of  prints  are  to  be  developed  at  one  time.  The  method  is  certainly  well 
worth  trying. 


WHEN  FOAMING  BILLOWS  LASH  THE  SHORE  William  S.  Davis 

Highly  Commended  in  Photographic  Times  Print  Contest 
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A  MONOGRAPH  ON  CARBON  PRINTING 

Concluding  Paper 

BY  HARRY  A.  BRODINE 

The  Double  Transfer  Process 

sT  the  first  installment  the  working  of  the 
single  transfer  process  was  explained.  As 
a  print  by  single  transfer  is  reversed  as  to 
right  and  left  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tin¬ 
type,  an  extra  process  is  necessary  if  a 
familiar  scene  or  portrait  is  to  be  printed. 
If  one  uses  films  a  single  transfer  print  can 
be  made  with  the  objects  in  their  proper 
relative  positions  by  printing  with  the  film 
side  out  which  is  practically  as  good  as  a 
reversed  negative.  If  one  prints  from  en¬ 
larged  negatives  it  is  simple  to  secure  a  re¬ 
versed  negative  by  placing  the  film  side  of 
the  negative  to  the  light  in  the  enlarging 
camera.  Another  way  of  securing  a  re¬ 
versed  negative  is  by  stripping  but  this  is 
a  more  difficult  process.  For  those  who  have  only  original  negatives  to  print 
from  which  demand  a  proper  representation  of  objects  the  method  of  double 
transferring  is  necessary.  It  really  is  quite  simple  and  does  not  require  any 
special  apparatus.  In  the  double  transfer  process  the  exposed  tissue  is  laid 
on  a  temporary  support  and  developed  after  which  it  can  be  transferred  to  a 
variety  of  surfaces  such  as  paper,  ivory,  canvas  and  opal.  The  temporary  sup¬ 
port  is  generally  a  thick  paper  with  a  highly  polished  surface  and  can  be  used 
many  times  if  carefully  used. 

After  printing  the  tissue  place  it  into  a  tray  of  clean,  cold  water  for  about 
five  minutes  or  until  it  becomes  limp,  then  bring  it  face  to  face,  with  a  piece  of 
temporary  support,  lift  out  together  and  finally  squeegee.  Prints  should  then 
be  placed  under  pressure. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  is  long  enough  for  the  tissue  and  support  to 
remain  under  pressure  after  which  time  they  are  ready  for  development.  In 
the  case  of  double  transfer,  development  is  the  same  as  for  single  transfer,  in¬ 
cluding  the  clearing  in  an  alum  solution  and  drying.  Prints  may  be  transferred 
to  the  final  support  immediately  after  the  final  wash  but  the  film  is  very  delicate 
at  this  period  so,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  prints  to  dry  before  the 
final  transfer.  Care  should  be  used  when  drying  prints  on  the  temporary  sup¬ 
port.  They  should  dry  gently  in  a  moderately  cool  place  and  without  the  aid 
of  heat. 
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Supposing  you  now  have  several  prints  ready  for  the  final  transfer,  which 
should  be  effected  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  you  proceed  by  placing  several 
pieces  of  the  final  support  in  a  tray  of  cold  water  about  half  an  hour  before  you 
are  ready  to  use  them.  The  final  support  should  be  larger  than  the  prints  and 
a  trifle  smaller  than  the  temporary  support.  It  is  immaterial  how  long  the  final 
support  remains  in  the  water  over  half  an  hour,  but  a  shorter  time  of  immer¬ 
sion  might  be  risky.  When  you  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  final  transfer, 
place  the  print  on  the  temporary  support  into  warm  water  at  about  ioo  degrees 
Fahr.,  bringing,  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  coated  sheets  of  final  support  face 
to  face  into  contact  with  the  print,  then,  finally,  lift  out  and  squeegee  lightly, 
being  careful  that  no  air  bubbles  remain  between  print  and  support.  Dry  by 
hanging  the  print  on  a  line  with  clips  and  when  absolutely  dry  the  print  is  de¬ 
tached  from  the  temporary  support.  The  temporary  support  can  be  used  again 
by  re-waxing  each  time  before  use.  Suitable  waxing  preparations  can  be 
bought,  but  if  one  wishes,  the  following  formulae  may  be  used  in  making  a  good 
waxing  compound:  Dissolve  (6)  six  drams  of  yellow  resin  and  (2)  two  drams 
of  beeswax  in  (1)  one  pint  of  turpentine.  The  support  should  be  waxed  some 
time  before  use  so  as  to  allow  the  turpentine  to  evaporate.  To  apply  the  coat¬ 
ing,  put  some  of  the  solution  on  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  and  then  rub  lightly 
over  the  surface  of  the  sheets  of  temporary  support,  finally  polishing  each  with 
a  large,  clean  piece  of  the  cotton.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  a  thin  film 
of  wax  is  evenly  deposited  over  the  entire  surface.  It  is  necessary  to  wax  all 
kinds  of  temporary  supports  before  use. 
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The  transfer  of  carbon  prints  to  supports  such  as  wood,  metal,  ivory,  and 
a  great  many  other  surfaces  makes  it  an  invaluable  process.  The  method  of 
working  is  almost  the  same  when  transferring  carbon  prints  to  wood,  ivory, 
etc.,  as  when  transferring  to  paper.  If  the  surface  of  the  material,  if  other  than 
paper,  is  not  flexible,  a  flexible  temporary  support  is  necessary.  In  all  cases  the 
surface  of  the  material  must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  image.  To  coat  a 
surface  the  following  formulae  is  very  good,  having  used  it  for  some  time  per¬ 
sonally.  It  is  not  original  with  me  by  any  means : 


Heinrich’s  Gelatine  .  i  oz. 

Dist.  Water  .  16  oz. 


Soak  and  dissolve  by  heat  in  a  water  bath,  then  add  slowly  a  solution  of 
20  grains  of  bichromate  of  potass,  in  2  ounces  of  water.  The  material  should 
be  coated  thinly,  dried,  and  then  exposed  to  a  strong  light  for  one  or  two  hours. 

Quite  a  novelty  is  obtained  by  transferring  prints  to  matt  opal  plates  and 
celluloid  by  the  single  transfer  process.  No  special  preparation  is  necessary  be¬ 
yond  cleaning  the  plates  with  French  chalk.  The  image  adheres  thoroughly  but 
does  not  stand  any  rough  handling.  If  the  double  transfer  process  is  to  be  used 
the  plate  should  be  prepared  with  the  gelatine  bichromate  solution,  making  the 
transfer  from  a  flexible  support.  After  one  has  mastered  the  making  of  a  car¬ 
bon  print  on  a  surface  other  than  paper  the  transfer  to  other  substances  is  very 
easy. 

The  production  of  photographs  on  watch  cases  is  a  very  interesting  opera¬ 
tion.  Most  generally,  portraits  are  used  for  this  work  and,  therefore,  must  be 
shown  in  their  exact  position  at  the  time  of  exposure.  Reversed  negatives  are 
necessary  and  a  film  negative  becomes  very  useful,  making  a  print  correct  in 
regard  to  right  and  left  by  printing  with  the  film  side  out.  A  gold  watch  case 
is  best  to  work  with,  although  a  plated  case  can  also  be  used.  When  trans¬ 
ferring  onto  a  plated  case  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  as  the  plating 
on  such  cases  is  very  thin  and  is  very  liable  to  wear  off.  I  have  noticed  this 
same  trouble  myself  when  making  transfers  to  cheap,  gold-plated  watches,  of 
which  New  York  City  is  filled  today.  If  you  have  no  suitable  negatives 
for  printing  in  this  class  of  work,  they  should  be  made  on  films  to  the  exact 
size  that  the  finished  print  is  to  be.  Margin  must  always  be  left  of  about 
Y%  inch  inside  the  watch  case.  In  the  case  of  old  family  portraits,  especially 
in  the  large  sizes  it  is  simple  to  copy  them  with  a  kodak,  or  a  plate  camera, 
using  a  film  pack.  The  negatives  should  be  of  a  class  such  as  will  give  bright, 
strong  prints  on  a  printing-out  paper.  When  you  are  ready  to  commence  opera¬ 
tions  the  sensitizing  of  the  tissue  is  of  first  importance.  Previous  to  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lid  of  the  watch  must  be  removed  carefully.  Vandyke  brown  and  en¬ 
graving  black  are  excellent  tissues  to  use  for  sensitizing.  The  sensitizer  given 
in  the  previous  installment  may  be  used  by  making  it  almost  double  strength. 
A  strong  sensitizer  prints  more  quickly  and  is  very  useful  for  dense  and  con¬ 
trasty  negatives.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  fact  by  using  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  for  hard  negatives,  and  a  weaker  solution  for  thin  ones.  Large  sheets 
should  be  sensitized  and  then  cut  up  when  dry  to  the  desired  size.  The  sensi- 
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tizing  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  for  paper  transferring  and  dried  on  a 
ferrotype  plate.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  sensitized  tissue 
should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  sensitizing.  Storage  boxes  are  made 
for  this  purpose,  but  by  placing  a  stiff  sheet  of  cardboard  and  a  glass  in  a  print¬ 
ing  frame  and  the  tissue  on  top  of  this  it  will  keep  for  several  days.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  sensitized  tissue  gradually  becomes  insoluble  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  likely  to  be  useless  if  kept  too  long.  Should  you  accidentally  remove  a 
sheet  of  tissue  from  the  printing  frame  a  trifle  too  soon,  you  can  save  it  by 
allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  dark  for  a  day  or  two  when  the  continuing  action 
of  the  light  will  have  brought  it  to  the  same  strength  as  a  further  exposure  to 
light  would  have  done. 

To  make  a  safe  edge  which  is  required  in  this  work,  take  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes  and  draw  a  circle  a  trifle  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  lid  of  the  case, 
then  cut  out  the  center.  The  portion  of  the  negative  required  should  be  cen¬ 
tered  in  this  opening.  When  using  films  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  should  first 
be  placed  in  the  frame,  ground  side  out,  the  mask  or  safe  edge  fastened  to 
this,  and  then  the  film  attached  to  the  mask  with  paste  or  small  strips  of 
gummed  paper.  If  it  is  desired  to  do  any  vignetting  the  same  may  be  done 
on  the  ground  side  of  the  glass  with  a  brush  and  opaque. 

You  should  now  be  ready  for  the  printing.  This  is  similar  to  ordinary 
carbon  printing,  but  as  the  sensitizer  is  stronger  the  proof  on  Solio  should  be 
printed  to  about  one-third  strength  when  the  tissue  may  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  fully  exposed.  A  trial  will  quickly  give  the  necessary  exposure.  On 
most  carbon  tissues  no  image  is  visible,  therefore,  it  is  not  of  any  use  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  tissue  in  the  frame,  one  must  be  guided  by  the  Solio  print.  A  solu¬ 
tion  made  up  of  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  pint  of  boiling  water 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  cool  and  then  the  clear  portion  poured  into 
a  clean  bottle. 

The  preparation  of  the  lid  is  done  very  quickly  by  means  of  a  sand  blast 
but  as  many  have  not  the  apparatus  a  substitute  for  this  method  must  be  ob¬ 
tained.  With  a  sand  blast,  such  as  is  used  by  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
this,  and  then  the  film  attached  to  the  mask  with  paste  or  small  strips  of 
sand  which  is  shot  against  the  lid  producing  a  matt  surface.  The  alternative 
method  is  as  follows :  Place  four  ounces  of  potash  lye  in  a  quart  of  warm 
water  and  then  immerse  the  lid  by  means  of  a  clip  in  this  solution.  It  should 
remain  in  the  bath  only  a  short  time,  then  removed  and  polished  with  a  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton,  after  which  a  short  washing  under  the  cold  water  is 
necessary.  The  lid  is  now  dipped  into  the  solution  of  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  ex¬ 
posed  tissue  is  placed  in  cold  water  until  limp.  The  tissue  is  removed  from 
the  water  and  then  placed  in  contact  with  the  cap  after  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  sugar  solution  and  drained.  At  this  stage  one  must  be  extremely 
careful  to  see  that  the  print  is  placed  in  the  correct  viewing  position  on  the 
case.  This  is  best  made  certain  of  by  marking  the  exposed  tissue  when  in 
the  frame  by  placing  an  X  in  the  center  of  the  tissue  at  the  top.  When  the 
tissue  has  been  centered  in  the  lid  it  must  be  pressed  into  good  contact  by  using 
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a  few  small  pieces  of  blotting  paper  to  fill  the  case  up  to  the  edge,  after  which 
it  is  placed  for  a  few  minutes  under  slight  pressure. 

Development  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  for  other  carbon  prints,  viz. :  | 
Placed  in  warm  water,  back  of  tissue  removed  after  gelatine  begins  to  ooze  i 
out  from  the  edges,  placed  in  cold  water,  alumed  for  a  few  minutes,  washed  | 
and  dried,  away  from  dust.  The  final  operation  is  varnishing  with  some 
waterproof  substance,  such  as  celluloid  varnish  or  amyl  acetate  collodion. 
This  is  done  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  over  the  picture,  draining  off  and 
drying.  It  is  best  to  purchase  the  varnish  as  only  a  small  quantity  is  needed, 
which  does  not  make  for  economy  by  preparing  it  oneself.  Later  on  I  shall 
append  a  few  formulae  for  varnishes  and  preparing  tissues,  and  transfer 
papers,  etc. : 

Amyl  Acetate  Varnish 

Pyroxyline  (gun  cotton)  .  80  gr. 

Amyl  Acetate  .  4  oz. 

Shake  well  and  filter  a  couple  of  times  through  clean  cheese  cloth.  Do 

not  use  near  a  flame  as  it  is  liable  to  ignite. 

Many  workers  complain  of  the  bad  effects  of  bichromate  poisoning,  but 
as  yet  I  have  never  experienced  any  trouble  personally.  If  you  find  that  a 
photographic  chemical  such  as  metol  has  any  effect  on  you,  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  rubber  gloves. 

I  have  quite  a  leaning  toward  experimenting,  and,  for  those  similarly 
inclined,  I  add  the  following  formulae: 

Carbon  Tissue 

Coignet’s  gelatine  .  1  oz. 

Sugar  (white)  . 1*4  ozs. 

Hot  water .  20  ozs. 

This  mixture  should  be  dissolved  as  for  making  transfer  paper  and  the 
coloring  matter  added  to  suit.  Any  good  brand  of  moist  water  colors  may  be 
used  which  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  gelatine  solution.  The 
testing  is  done  by  laying  a  strip  on  the  solution  and  then  looking  through  it  at 
gas  or  electric  light.  When  it  is  just  dense  enough  to  exclude  light  from  coming 
through  it  is  just  about  the  right  thickness.  To  coat  the  large  sheets,  lay  one 
on  a  sheet  of  glass,  pour  on  enough  to  cover  the  sheet  and  allow  to  set,  after 
which  it  should  be  hung  up  to  dry. 

A  good  single  transfer  paper  may  be  made  as  follows.  The  worker  in  car¬ 
bon  has  the  advantage  of  making  a  small  print  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  by 
making  his  own  transfer  paper,  which  also  can  be  of  any  texture  or  color: 

/ 

Gelatine .  ^2  oz. 

Water  .  16  ozs. 

II 

Chrome  alum .  18  grs. 

Hot  water .  1  oz. 
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Let  the  gelatine  soak  one  hour  and  then  dissolve  with  heat  in  a  water  bath, 
finally,  adding  the  chrome  alum  slowly  while  stirring  the  gelatine  quickly. 

A  double  transfer  solution  is  as  follows : 


/ 

Gelatine  .  i  oz. 

Water  .  8  ozs. 

Dissolve  this  in  a  water  bath. 

II 

Chrome  alum .  30  grs. 

Water  .  1  oz. 


Add  3  drams  of  No.  II  in  2  ounces  of  water  to  No.  I,  stirring  rapidly. 
The  paper  is  then  floated  on  the  solution. 

Possibly  some  readers  may  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a  water  bath,  it  is 
simply  this :  take  a  large  cooking  vessel,  fill  it  with  water  and  allow  to  boil,  then 
place  the  chemicals  you  are  to  dissolve  in  a  smaller  vessel  and  set  it  into  the 
larger  one. 

Much  more  can  be  written  on  carbon  printing,  and,  while  I  would  like  to 
go  more  deeply  into  it  here,  still,  I  think  that  when  one  has  tried  out  the  merits 
of  the  process  he  will  have  become  so  enthusiastic,  that  only  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  process  will  no  longer  satisfy  him. 


CLAM  GATHERERS  S.  P.  Williamson 
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HITTING  THE  RIGHT  MARK  IN  PHOTOGRAPY 
ADVERTISING 


Third  Paper 

BY  W.  CLEMENT  MOORE 


ERY  often  you  read  in  the  newspapers  of  I 
accidents  by  shooting  at  one  mark  and 
hitting  another.  Of  course,  you  decide  | 
at  once  that  the  aim  must  have  been  | 
poor  or  the  nerves  unsteady,  otherwise 
such  a  thing  could  not  have  possibly  1 
occurred.  Yet  you  perhaps  may  turn  j 
at  once  from  the  newspaper  account 
and  do  the  very  same  thing  in  your  I 
business.  Your  aim  may  be  good,  but 
your  nerve  is  not  good  enough  to  carry  | 
it  through.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
“nerve”  in  a  slighting  sense,  but  in  the 
light  of  pluck  and  energy.  We  need 
plenty  of  it  in  the  business  life  of  today 
in  order  to  be  successful.  I  often  won¬ 
der  just  how  many  business  men,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  photographers  especially, 
are  aiming  directly  at  the  right  mark. 
Conceding  the  fact  that  your  ideas, 
ambitions  and  aims  are  good,  are  you  on  the  right  road?  Are  you  sure  that 
you  haven’t  been  asleep  somewhere  along  the  way  and  in  consequence  have 
been  led  astray? 

Let’s  see.  There  is  a  way  to  find  out.  Suppose  you  go  over  the  adver¬ 
tisements  you  are  running  in  the  various  papers  Are  they  alive  and  full  of  gin¬ 
ger?  Do  they  pull  replies  or  orders  at  less  than  io  cents  each  to  you?  If  not,  get 
awake  on  that  point  and  do  something  with  them.  Touch  them  up. 

Once  again,  are  you  getting  very  many  re-orders  from  old  customers? 
If  not,  have  you  learned  why?  See  if  you  can’t  find  a  way  to  hit  this  most 
important  mark — go  after  those  who  have  once  been  your  customers.  Keep 
as  close  to  them  as  you  would  to  your  best  friend. 

Your  advertising  literature,  too,  should  hit  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
sure  enough  and  straight  enough  to  produce  results  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Look  it  over  carefully.  Try  to  forget  that  it  is  about  your  business,  but  en¬ 
deavor  to  see  it  as  a  possible  customer  would. 


When  It’s  Up  to  the  Advertiser. 

Many  advertisers  seem  to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  business 
is  to  place  an  announcement  of  some  sort  in  the  columns  of  a  magazine,  news- 
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!  paper  or  trade  publication.  They  throw  all  the  responsibility  upon  the  pub¬ 
lication  if  their  efforts  are  not  successful.  This  mistaken  conception  of  the 
I  place  which  the  medium  holds  in  the  advertising  and  selling  campaign  arises 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  what  constitutes  a  selling  campaign. 

Advertising  is  but  a  part  of  the  selling  campaign,  and  the  announcement 
in  the  magazine  or  newspaper  or  trade  publication  is  but  a  part  of  the 
advertising. 

A  publisher  sells  an  advertiser  space.  This  space,  of  course,  being  backed 
up  by  the  prestige  of  the  publication,  earned  by  its  service  to  its  readers,  and 
I  being  multiplied  in  value  by  the  size  of  its  circulation  among  those  who  would 
be  interested  in  the  advertiser’s  product.  It  is  up  to  the  advertiser  to  use  that 
space  so  as  to  get  the  results  for  which  he  is  looking. 

What  Is  the  Photographer  s  Aim  in  Advertising  f 

He  ought  to  have  a  definite  conception  of  what  results  he  expects  to  get. 
His  “copy”  should  be  framed  up  to  bring  the  results  he  wants. 

He  ought  not  to  be  advertising  in  a  haphazard,  indefinite  way. 

Men  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  advertising  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  purposes  which  may  be  in  view,  in  placing  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  columns  of  a  publication  of  any  kind. 

It  may  be  the  purpose  of  the  advertiser  to  create  sittings  or  orders  direct 
from  the  advertisement.  It  may  be  his  purpose  to  make  a  good  general  im¬ 
pression  regarding  the  kind  of  photography  advertised,  or  the  purpose  may 
be  to  induce  the  reader  of  the  advertisement  to  simply  talk  about  the  kind 
of  work  he  does. 

In  either  case  it  will  pay  to  present  the  most  convincing  facts  at  his 
command. 

The  study  of  the  different  forms  used  in  advertising  is  bewildering  in  the 
presentation  of  such  a  great  variety.  Arranging  this  variety  is  a  matter 
that  will  be  as  logical  as  possible,  we  can  conveniently  place  them  in  at  least 
three  groups  :  good,  medium  and  bad. 

We  can  glean  some  good  from  each  group,  and  should  learn  to  do  so. 
We  may  use  the  good  advertising  as  models,  while  from  the  poor  errors  may 
be  deducted. 

There  is  a  variety,  also  in  the  aim  of  advertising.  There  may  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  design  of  two  advertisement  subjects.  One  may  be  directed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  quick  returns,  while  the  other  may  have  no 
aim  but  to  produce  direct  results.  The  genius  of  the  advertiser  lies  in  his 
ability  to  discern  the  correct  aim  of  his  advertising,  and  to  so  have  it  pre¬ 
pared  as  to  completely  compass  and  meet  his  aim. 

If  this  one  point  is  developed  to  its  utmost  the  results  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  satisfactory,  as  through  it  the  greatest  possible  advantage  is  de¬ 
rived  from  every  opportunity. 

Advertising  matter  should  be  so  prepared  systematically  as  to  thoroughly 
canvass  every  inquiry,  and  if  such  a  thing  as  an  order  is  forthcoming  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  matter  should  be  convincing  enough  to  secure  it. 
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Every  little  intricacy  should  be  carefully  examined  and  weighed  in  the 
balance,  especially  during  the  beginning  of  a  business,  as  in  the  little  things 
may  be  found  the  largest  building  stones. 

A  pompous  man  on  the  street  the  other  day  said:  “We  don’t  cater  to 
the  five  and  ten  cent  trade,”  and  even  as  he  spoke  we  saw  the  street  cars 
going  by  loaded  with  five  cent  fares,  and  heard  the  din  of  newsboys  crying 
out,  “evening  papers”  and  selling  them  at  a  penny  apiece.  “Much  little  beats 
little  much”  we  mused  as  we  went  on  our  way. 

A  man  who  carries  on  his  business  without  advertising  is  like  the  man 
with  green  goggles  winking  at  a  pretty  girl.  He  may  know  what  he  is  doing, 
but  nobody  else  does. 

And  this  we  know.  Advertising  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  is  not  a  substitute 
for  careful  buying,  judicious  credits,  cash  discounts  and  an  effective  organi¬ 
zation.  It  cannot  make  a  badly  managed  business  pay. 

The  splurge,  sky  rocket  advertising  campaign  is  a  nine  days’  wonder, 
dies  and  is  forgotten.  The  man  with  a  goodly  supply  of  fire  crackers,  who 
keeps  them  popping  regularly  and  steadily,  makes  a  much  more  permanent 
and  lasting  impression. 

Advertising  is  like  a  rolling  hoop.  When  you  quit  the  gentle  and  regu¬ 
lar  tapping  the  hoop  begins  to  wabble. 

To  expect  a  single  advertisement  to  pay  is  like  trying  to  get  fat  on  one 
meal.  Spasmodic  advertising  and  spasmodic  eating  are  ruinous. 


HARVEST  FIELD 


W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 
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OT  very  long  ago  an  expert  in  scientific  matters  made 
the  remark  at  a  photographic  meeting  that  black 
and  white  were  the  same  thing,  but  merely  differed 
in  degree.  This  point  of  view  has  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  ever-present  topic  of  back¬ 
grounds  in  portraiture  that  it  may  be  as  well  to 
amplify  the  above  statement,  or  show  how  it  applies 
in  actual  practice.  What  .we  commonly  call  black 
paper  reflects  about  7%  of  the  incident  light,  while 
white  paper  reflects  about  70%.  If,  then,  we  place 
a  piece  of  black  and  a  piece  of  white  paper  side  by 
side,  and  illuminate  the  black  paper  by  a  light  ten 
times  as  strong  as  that  illuminating  the  white  paper, 
the  two  papers  will  appear  to  the  eye  as  of  equal  value  as  regards  light  and 
shade.  Thus  we  may  in  one  case  be  using  a  dark  background  for  a  figure  study 
in  such  a  way  that  a  strong  light  falls  on  it,  and  in  another  case  be  using  a 
light  ground  placed  in  a  position  of  shade,  and  find  on  printing  our  resulting 
negatives  that  the  background  in  both  cases  comes  out  of  very  much  the  same 
tone — a  result  which  would  appear  puzzling  until  the  foregoing  principle  was 
brought  to  mind. 


THE  changing  of  one’s  plates  while  away  from  home  is  a  matter  of  out¬ 
standing  interest  to  a  very  large  number  of  photographers  at  the  present 
moment.  Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  say  that  before 
leaving  home  every  photographer  should  practise  changing  plates,  films,  etc., 
in  total  darkness,  using  old  negatives  for  this  purpose.  But  assuming  that 
the  tourist  has  learned  to  “change  in  the  dark,”  yet  it  may  happen  that  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  with  the  apparatus  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  plates,  and 
that  he  wants  to  have  enough  light  to  see  what  is  wrong  without  hurting  the 
plates.  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  the  use  of  some  room  or  cellar,  from  which  all 
outside  light  can  be  blocked  out  by  pinning  or  nailing  up  rugs,  etc.,  (a  couple  of 
thicknesses  of  brown  paper  serve  very  well  for  small  windows  if  one  can  find 
nothing  better).  We  now  borrow  a  couple  of  kitchen  or  bedroom  chairs  and 
put  one  seat  (inverted)  on  the  other.  Round  the  four  upright  projecting  legs 
we  pin  a  piece  of  brown  paper  or  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  newspaper. 
Then  inside  this  paper  cage  we  put  a  lighted  candle.  This  chair  arrangement 
is  wisely  put  as  far  from  the  changing  table  as  possible. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


HOLIDAY 

REMEMBRANCES 

Good  prints  from  your  choice  neg¬ 
atives,  on  attractive  mounts  or  cal¬ 
endars,  make  very  appropriate  and  in¬ 
expensive  remembrances  at  holiday 
time,  but  these  same  prints  may  be 
wonderfully  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  color. 

A  print  properly  colored  with  Velox 
Transparent  Water  Colors  combines  the 
charm  of  an  original  water  color  with 
the  truthful  drawing  of  the  photograph. 
And  it  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  painting  or  drawing  to 
successfully  color  prints — simply  follow 
the  directions.  The  Velox  Transparent 
Colors  allow  all  the  detail  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  to  be  seen  through  the  color,  the 
general  effect  being  softer  and  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  black  and 
white  or  sepia  of  the  uncolored  print. 

For  the  beginner,  and  the  beginner 
can  secure  excellent  results  with  these 
colors,  a  word  of  advice  may  not  come 
amiss.  Do  not  over-color  the  print. 
Too  little  color  is  preferable  to  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  natural  effects. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color 
Stamps  are  simple  and  convenient  to 
use,  and  if  instructions  are  closely  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  results  of  the  novice  will  be 
most  satisfactory,  while  with  a  little 
experience  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
effects  that  may  be  secured. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color 
Stamps  are  made  in  books  of  twelve 
colors,  each  color  being  spread  upon  a 
thin  leaf  which  is  divided  by  perfor¬ 
ations  into  twenty-four  stamps.  To 
use,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tear  off  a 
stamp  of  each  color  desired,  place  same 
in  a  small  saucer  and  cover  with  about 
a  teaspronful  of  water.  The  Velox 
Water  Color  Outfit  includes  a  palette 
for  dissolving  the  colors,  a  set  of  camel’s 
hair  brushes  and  a  book  of  stamps. 

The  print  to  be  colored  is  first  moist¬ 
ened,  the  colors  then  being  brushed  on 
in  dilute  washes,  each  succeeding  appli¬ 


cation  of  color  blending  perfectly  wit 
the  one  before  and  adding  to  it 
strength. 

When  one  color  is  sufficiently  strong 
another  color  is  applied,  and  when  th 
principal  colors  have  in  turn  beei 
washed  on  in  this  way,  bright  spots  o 
sunlight,  flowers  or  brilliantly  colored 
foliage  may  be  touched  with  stronge 
color,  adding  the  necessary  contrast  and 
brilliancy  to  the  scene. 

A  trial  of  these  colors  will  convince 
you  that  you  have  been  missing  one  © 
the  pleasures  of  picture-making,  whif 
the  results  of  your  work  will  deli ghi 
your  friends.  Color  your  prints,  moun 
them  attractively  and  they  will  b 
appreciated  as  gifts  by  those  who  wil 
recognize  the  familiar  scenes  in  thei 
natural  colors. 


HOME.  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

If  you  would  make  the  most  of  th< 
home  side  of  photography,  you  mus 
forget  photography  for  the  moment  anc 
consider  what  phase  of  home  life  i: 
most  interesting — what  events  are  really 
worth  recording  in  pictures  that  wil 
live  to  tell  their  story  and  grow  in  inter 
est  as  the  years  slip  by.  Then  it  is  onl} 
a  matter  of  how  best  to  make  the  picture 

And  whether  it  is  a  portrait  of  Grandj 
ma  in  her  favorite  arm  chair,  or  i 
picture  of  the  table  set  for  Tommy’s 
birthday  dinner,  with  that  young  gentle! 
man  lighting  the  candles  that  adorn  the 
cake,  there  is  a  way  to  make  the  picture 
with  a  Kodak. 

A  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  is 
necessary  for  portraits  when  it  is  desirec 
to  work  at  short  range  and  secure  as 
large  an  image  of  your  subject  as  the 
size  of  your  film  will  permit,  but  there 
are  many  other  uses  for  the  Portrait 
Attachment  in  home  photography! 
besides  the  making  of  portraits.  Any 
object  that  can  be  photographed  to 
better  advantage  at  3^2  feet  than  at  6 
feet  from  the  Kodak  lens,  is  a  subject 
for  the  Portrait  Attachment. 
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Many  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
[tor  home  photography  are  those  evening 
l  atherings  about  the  fireside,  or  if  there 
3  not  a  fireside,  about  the  reading 
able,  when  a  party  of  friends  indulge 
In  home  games  or  form  a  group  about 
he  piano  to  sing  the  old  familiar  songs. 
These  are  subjects  for  flash-light  pic- 
ures  and  the  flash-light  often  answers 
he  purpose  even  better  when  daylight 
3  available.  Windows  are  not  always 
rranged  to  give  the  best  or  sufficient 
j  ght  for  home  photography,  and  some¬ 
times  a  picture  of  a  favorite  corner  is 
ext  to  impossible  except  by  flashlight. 

There  are  many  forms  of  flash-light 
Ipparatus,  but  the  most  simple  and 
onvenient  method  of  flash-light  ilium- 
nation  is  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheet. 

I  Flash  Sheets  are  not  absolutely  in¬ 
stantaneous,  but  the  exposure  which 
hey  make  (about  one  second)  gives  a 
ofter  and  better  diffused  light  than  the 
pore  instantaneous  flash  powder  car- 
ridges.  To  successfully  make  flashl¬ 
ight  pictures,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
xtinguish  the  lights  in  the  room,  as  is 
pmetimes  supposed,  for  the  short  time 
he  camera  shutter  is  open  will  not 
[materially  affect  the  exposure  if  the 
j  amera  is  not  moved. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  using 
•  Flash  Sheets  is  with  the  Eastman  Flash 
Theet  Holder.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
llustration  (see  Figure  1),  this  holder 
onsists  of  two  metal  pans  lined  with 

I  ire-proof  material  and  hinged  together 
o  that  one  acts  as  a  support  for  the 
lash-sheet,  at  the  same  time  reflecting 
he  light  towards  the  subject.  The 
•ther  catches  the  burned  powder.  A 
landle  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  this 
>an  so  the  holder  may  be  held  at  the 
lesired  height  by  the  left  hand,  while 
match  is  applied  to  the  sheet  from  the 
>ack  through  the  opening  in  the  center. 

By  unscrewing  this  handle  the  holder 
nay  be  attached  to  the  top  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tripod,  the  tripod  screw  fitting  the 
ocket  perfectly.  The  back  of  the 


holder  has  a  small  opening  in  the  center 
with  a  raised  saw-tooth  edge.  The 
Flash  Sheet  to  be  used  is  centered  over 


this  opening  and  pressed  with  the  thumb 
until  it  is  firmly  held,  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  is  pressed  through  the  opening  so 
it  may  be  ignited  from  the  back  (see 
Figure  2).  The  sheet  must  always  be 
ignited  from  the  back,  there  being  a 
roughened  surface  under  the  opening 
for  scratching  the  match  (see  Figure  3). 
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When  the  subjects  have  been  arranged 
for  the  picture  and  the  Kodak  is  in 
position,  the  Flash  Sheet  Holder  should 
be  set  or  held  about  three  feet  to  one 
side  of  the  Kodak  and  slightly  higher 
than  the  subject  to  properly  light  it. 
When  all  is  in  readiness  and  the  Kodak 
shutter  has  been  set  for  a  time  exposure, 
open  the  shutter,  light  the  flash-sheet 
and  close  the  shutter. 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  are  made  in 
three  sizes,  3x4,  4x5,  and  5  x  7,  and 
are  numbered  respectively,  one,  two 
and  three.  The  size  of  the  flash-sheet 
required  to  light  a  room  varies  with  the 
distance  of  the  object  farthest  from  the 
camera  and  the  color  of  the  walls  and 
hangings. 

Table. 

io  feet  distance,  light  walls  and  hangings,  use  one  No.  x 
Flasu  Sh<  et 

lofeet  distance,  dark  “  “  “  “  “  “  2 

Flash  Shi  et 

15  feet  distance,  light  *'  “  “  “  “  “  2 

Flash  Sheet. 

15  feet  distance,  dark  11  “  “  “  “  “  3 

Flash  sheet. 


Eastman  Flash  Sheet  Holder,  -  -  ( 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets,  six  in  a  package, 

No.  1,  3x4,  per  package,  -  -  -  1 

Ditto,  No.  2,  4  x  5,  per  package,  -  -  J 

Ditto,  No.  3,  5  x  7,  per  package,  -  -  .< 

Don’t  lay  away  your  Kodak  ju 
because  it  is  winter  and  you  prefer  t 
keep  indoors.  Home  photography 
most  fascinating,  and  with  the  Koda 
Portrait  Attachment  and  Eastman  Flas 
Sheets,  the  possibilities  of  home  ph( 
tography  are  unlimited.  An  interestin 
illustrated  booklet  on  flash-light  ph( 
tography  “  By  Flashlight  ”  may  be  ha 
from  your  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  free  b 
mail  on  request. 


Make  lantern  slides  Iron 
your  choice  negatives  01 

Velox  Lantern 
Slide  Film 

color  them  with 

Velox  Transparent 
Water  Color  Stamps, 

and  project  them  in  the 

Kodiopticon. 


Illustrated  Kodiopticon  circular ,  free  at 
your  dealers  or  by  mail. 
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IT  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  is  to  use  light  reflected  from  the  ceiling,  and 
as  little  of  that  as  possible.  If  the  eyes  are  now  kept  closed  for  at  least 
two  minutes  the  worker  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  lot  of 
light  this  arrangement  seems  to  give.  And  if  he  uses  a  moderate  degree  of  cau¬ 
tion  and  unloads  the  “jammed”  plates  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  need 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  results.  By  experiment  it  has  been  found  that  a  rapid 
plate  can  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  candle  20  feet  away  for  something  like 
one  minute  without  fog  of  an  appreciable  amount  resulting;  but  of  course  no 
one  would  willingly  go  near  that  limit,  and  in  the  above  arrangement  we  are 
using  reflected  light,  which  is  far  less  effective  than  direct  light.  It  may  be  here 
noted  for  general  use  that  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  always  to  rest  the  eyes 
in  complete  darkness  at  least  a  couple  of  minutes  before  doing  any  work  in  the 
dark  room  that  requires  the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  also  it  is  advisable  to  avoid 
any  sudden  changes  from  darkness  to  strong  light. 

$$$$$$ 


THE  California  Camera  Club  of  San  Francisco,  which  numbers  among 
its  members  a  great  many  influential  and  public-spirited  citizens,  has, 
through  its  officers  and  a  special  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
used  every  effort  in  its  power,  short  of  unfavorable  publicity,  to  influence  both 
the  Concession  Committee  and  Exposition  .Committee  itself,  to  induce  them  to 
amend  or  alter  the  tentatively  accepted,  photographic  concession  agreement 
which  provides  for  a  charge,  by  the  concessionaire  of  a  fee  not  to  exceed  fifty 
cents  per  day  for  each  small  camera  brought  into  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds  by  a  visitor  thereto.  These  efforts  failing,  these  gentlemen  as  a 
last  resort  are  compelled  to  give  publicity  to  this  unjust  and  prejudicial  imposi¬ 
tion  that  is  without  precedence  established  by  any  International  Exposition 
held  during  the  last  twenty  years.  While  regretting  the  necessity  of  taking 
this  step,  these  gentlemen  avow  their  intention  and  willingness  to  give  equally 
wide  and  prominent  publicity  to  any  rescinding  of  this  ill  advised  policy  of 
extortion  that  the  Exposition  Directors  may  see  fit  to  make  when  the  injustice 
of  so  doing,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  intended  visitors  from  other  sections 
of  the  country  is  brought  to  their  notice. 
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Make  the 
Most  of  the 
Home  Side  of 
Photography 


The  charm  of  home 
surroundings  offers  a 
wealth  of  material  for 
picture  making.  And 
the  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment  brings 
the  entire  home  with¬ 
in  reach  of  your 
Kodak  lens. 

Slip  the  Portrait 
Attachment  over  the 

Ill  1  Made  with  a  Brownie  and  Portrait  Attachment. 

ivodak  lens  and  you 

are  ready  for  portraits  or  other  close  work.  With 
fixed  focus  Brownies  and  Kodaks  it  brings  objects 
in  focus  at  exactly  3  feet — with  focusing  Kodaks, 
one  may  work  as  close  as  2  feet  8  inches. 


Any  object  at  short  range  is  a  subject  for  the 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment. 


yo  cents  at  your  dealers . 


Ask  for  ilie  booklet,  “ At  Home  with  the  Kodak! 
Free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail  on  request. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  GOOD  BABY  PICTURE 

Christopher  Marinaccio 


TWO  PORTRAITS  ON  ONE  PLATE 

Christopher  Marinaccio 


TWO  POSITIONS  ON  ONE  PLATE 


TWO  POSITIONS  ON  ONE  PLATE,  BY  CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER  MARINACCIO 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Photographic 
Times  : 

Dear  Sir :  Encouraged  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  you  have  shown  for  my  “Method  of 
reproducing  two  positions  on  one  plate,” 
published  in  your  Discoveries  Department 
in  the  August  number  of  your  magazine, 
and  seeing  that  I  have  entered  your  Ama¬ 
teur  Print  Contest,  I  send  you  a  photo 
made  by  the  same  process  to  be  entered 
for  the  prizes  that  you  offer. 

How  the  Two  Positions  Picture  Was 
Made — I  covered  the  background  of  my 
room  with  a  black  cloth ;  at  a  distance  of 
a  yard  I  placed  the  table  with  the  tele¬ 
phone;  I  fixed  the  focus,  and,  then,  putting 
myself  in  position,  with  a  tube  six  feet 
long  I  took  the  first  picture  (the  one  with 
the  receiver  at  my  ear),  then  taking  care 
that  the  telephone  did  not  move,  I  took 
off  the  receiver  and  the  wire,  and  took  the 
second  picture.  Time,  io  a.  m.  September 
21st,  1913.  The  weather  was  damp.  I  got 
the  light  from  the  right  side  and  from  the 
roof. 

Materials  Used — Lens,  Unicum,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Seroco  Camera  Co. ;  plate, 
Stanley;  printing  paper,  Iris;  length  of 
exposure,  20  seconds. 


Method  of  Printing — Development  bath 
— I  fixed  the  printing  paper  with  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  a  dark  room  and  put  the  frame  to 
the  light  for  one  minute  when  I  took  it  back 
to  dark  room  and  put  it  into  the  following 


solution : 

Water  .  400ZS. 

Elon  or  Metol  .  I4grs. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (dry)  .  oz. 

Hydrochinon  .  6ogrs. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry)  .  x/z  oz. 

Fixing  Bath — 

Water  .  640ZS. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  i6ozs. 


I  used  the  same  solution  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  plate. 

The  Way  the  Baby  Picture  Was  Taken 
—The  baby  was  placed  one  yard  from  the 
window,  the  sun  being  out.  Time,  10  a.  m. 
September  15th,  1913.  Length  of  expo¬ 
sure,  4  seconds. 

For  this  picture  I  used  the  Kodak  Por¬ 
trait  Attachment  and  used  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  as  in  the  first  picture. 

Hoping  that  my  contribution  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  you,  being  the  first  photo¬ 
graph  of  this  kind  sent  by  me,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  magazine  for  the  first  time. 
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Xhe  Kodak  Film  Tank 


makes  developing  a  most  simple,  all-by-daylight 
process.  But  of  greater  importance  than  its  sim¬ 
plicity  or  convenience — the  best  results  are  assured 
from  every  exposure. 

Tank  developed  negatives  are  free  from  fog, 
scratches  and  finger  marks  —  have  the  snap  and 
brilliancy  that  make  good  prints. 

The  experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealer's. 


HI  am} 

i  Monthly  Foreign  Digest  | 

TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F,  RAESS. 


DEVELOPING  AND  FIXING  PLATES  AND  FILMS 
WHILE  YOU  SLEEP,  BY  CREMIER 

This  novel  method  has  the  merit  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  simplicity.  First  we  need  a  little 
spoon  holding  I y2  c.c.  (24  grains)  and  a 
suitable  developing  tank.  Then  to  every 
1,000  c.c.  (33  ozs.)  of  water  we  add  one 
spoonful  of  Amidol  and  four  spoonfuls  of 
sodium  sulphite.  When  they  are  dissolved 
15  c.c.  (J4  oz.)  of  a  20%  sodium  thio¬ 
sulphate  solution  is  added. 

In  the  evening  just  before  retiring  the 
plates  are  placed  in  the  tank  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  poured  in  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
rest  until  the  following  morning.  Nothing 
further  is  then  necessary  except  to  wash 
the  plates. 

The  results  are  said  to  be  very  good. 
Tired  tourists  may  find  this  method  very 
convenient. — Wiener  Mitteilungen,  Aug., 

1913. 

ch 

BROMOIL  PRINTS,  BY  DR.  E.  MAYER 

It  often  happens  when  bleaching  bromide 
prints  for  the  above  process,  that  the 
bleaching  is  not  complete  and  the  image 
is,  more  or  less,  faintly  visible  with  a 
brown  color. 

The  cause  of  this  has  been  found  to  be 
that  the  silver  image  is  too  dense  and  the 
silver  deposit  too  heavy.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  prints  intended  for  bromoil 
process  should  be  only  slightly  developed. 
This  is  sufficient  as  it  will  take  up  the  fatty 
colors  later  without  difficulty. — Photo- 
graphisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  39,  No.  24. 

4-  4- 

DR.  MORITZ  VON  ROHR 

Dr.  Moritz  v.  Rohr,  of  the  scientific  staff 
of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Optical  Works,  Jena, 
Germany,  has  just  been  made  extraordi¬ 
nary  professor  of  optics  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Jena. 


Dr.  v.  Rohr  is  well  known  for  his  writ¬ 
ings  on  scientific  optics. — Wiener  Mittei¬ 
lungen,  Aug.,  1913. 

^  4-  4- 

PREVENTING  DEVELOPED  PRINTS  FROM  CURLING 

After  the  prints  have  been  well  washed 
they  are  placed  for  ten  minutes  in  the 


following  bath : 

English  Metric 

1  oz.  5  drams  Water  50  dc. 

7  ozs.  Alcohol  200  c.c. 

5  ozs.  Glycerine  150  c.c. 


The  above  bath  can  be  used  many  times. 
If  it  becomes  too  cloudy  it  may  be  filtered. 
After  the  treatment  the  prints  are  placed 
on  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  and  lightly 
wiped  with  a  tuft  of  cotton. — Kamera 
Kunst,  Vol.  10,  No.  6. 

4- 

POSITIVE  PROCESS  WITH  MANGANESE  AND 
CHROMIUM,  BY  L.  TRANCHANT 

According  to  J.  Gaedicke  the  production 
of  the  image  in  this  process  is  due  to  the 
bleaching  action  of  the  bisulphite  solu¬ 
tion  which  penetrates  quicker  into  those 
portions  of  the  gelatine  not  tanned  through 
the  action  of  the  light. 

The  following  three  solutions  should  be 
prepared : 

English  Metric 

A 

Water  100  c.c. 

Ammonium  dichromate  3°  »ms- 

B 

Water  100  c.c. 

Potassium  permanganate  i.ogm. 

C 

M/3  ozs.  Water  100  c.c. 

Sodium  bisulphite 
75  minims  solution 


3/  ozs. 
45  grains 

3/  ozs. 
15  grains 
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For  Holiday  Remembrances 
Color  your  Prints  with 


VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 


A  book  of  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps  contains 
twelve  leaves  of  color,  each  leaf  being  divided  by 
perforations  into  24  stamps.  Also  full  directions  for 
use  of  colors. 

No  previous  experience  is  necessary  to  success¬ 
fully  color  prints — simply  follow  instructions. 


Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps,  booklet  of  12  colors. 

Separate  Colors,  2  leaves,  . . 

Set  of  3  Special  Camels’  Hair  Brushes, . 

Velox  Water  Color  Palette, . 

Complete  Velox  Water  Color  Outfit  including  book  of  color 


$  .25 


.05 

.50 

.25 


stamps  (12  colors),  three  brushes  and  palette, 


.75 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


A  gelatine-coated  plate  is  placed  for 
three  minutes  in  bath  B.  The  perman¬ 
ganate  solution  in  the  gelatine  is  reduced 
with  the  production  of  a  warm  sepia  color. 
The  plate  is  now  well  rinsed  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  placed  into  the  sensitiz¬ 
ing  bath  A  and  then  dried  in  the  dark. 

When  dry  it  is  printed  in  contact  with  a 
negative,  using  preierably  a  print  meter 
like  that  used  in  carbon  printing  as  the 
weak  chromium  image  is  difficult  to  see. 
When  through  printing  the  excess  of  bi¬ 
chromate  is  washed  out  in  ten  or  twelve 
changes  of  water.  At  this  stage  the  image 
is  seen  only  in  relief  when  illuminated 
from  the  side. 

To  develop  the  picture  the  plate  is  placed 
in  bath  C,  which  dissolves  the  brown  man¬ 
ganese  peroxide  in  those  portions  which 
were,  more  or  less,  protected  from  the 
light.  If  the  plate  is  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  bath  C  the  whole  image  will 
disappear.  The  plate  should  be  removed 
from  bath  C  as  soon  as  the  whites  are 
clean  and  energetically  rinsed  to  stop  fur¬ 
ther  action  of  the  bath. 

Washing  the  plate  in  five  or  six  changes 


of  water  completes  the  operation.— Photo 
Revue,  Feb.,  1913. 

— Photographisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  39, 
No.  24.  4- 

TANNING  WITH  CERIUM  SALTS 

Eitner  states  that  a  solution  of  cerium 
chloride  transforms  animal  skin  into  a 
product  which  resembles  gutta  percha 
more  than  it  does  leather.  The  author 
found  that  the  action  took  place  only  in 
a  very  acid  or  a  very  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion.  The  solutions  of  the  various  cerium 
salts  like  sulphate,  nitrate,  etc.,  when  they 
are  neutralized  to  the  point  where  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  forms  and  are  sufficiently  dilute, 
yield  results  similar  to  aluminum  salts. 

Previous  to  this,  Garelli  mentioned  the 
fact  that  ceric  salts  possess  a  stronger  tan¬ 
ning  action  than  the  cerous  salts.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  action  of  ceric  salts  on 
gelatine  should  be  studied  further  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  they  possess  any  advantage 
over  other  tanning  agents  used  in  pho¬ 
tography  for  hardening  gelatine. — Photo 
Revue,  Feb.,  1913. 

— Photographisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  39,. 
No.  24. 
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An  Invaluable  Book  for  the  Practical  Pbotograplier 


- —  ~  v  X  nvtop  aputi 

Han&srap?  and  JFigurf  Composition" 


By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs. 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush- 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A  Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Timfs  are  invited  to  coi  tribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution.— The  Editors.1 


TRIMMING  PRINTS 

Oftentimes  a  person  wishes  to  trim 
his  prints  so  as  to  leave  a  white  line 
around  them.  By  the  ordinary  method  it  is 
rather  hard  to  get  a  nice  even  line  all  around 
the  print,  and  do  it  quickly.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  I  commenced  using  a 
method  that  has  been  a  success,  and,  of 
course,  I  have  been  using  it  ever  since. 
If  you  use  a  trimming  board  you  can  use 
the  same  method. 

Fasten  a  small  string  on  your  trimming- 
board,  parallel  to  the  trimming  edge  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  trim¬ 
ming  edge.  It  should  be  stretched  tight. 
To  use  it,  slip  your  print  under  the  string 
and  move  the  printed  edge  up  to  the  string, 
if  you  want  a  white  line  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  bring  down  the  knife.  By 
moving  the  print  on  different  sides  of  the 
string,  you  can  vary  the  width  of  the 
white  line.  You  will  find  this  method  to 
be  quick  and  accurate.  The  negative  that 
was  printed  from,  should  have  been 
masked  so  as  to  produce  a  white  line  on 
the  print. 

Paul  W.  Eddingfield. 

*  *  * 

SECURING  SATISFACTORY  BACKGROUNDS,  BY 
C.  B.  SMITH 

A  recent  experiment  in  photography  for 
coarse  screen  half-tone  reproduction  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  solved  successfully  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  backgrounds  that  will  set 
out  and  give  a  stereoscopic  effect  to  a  figure 
without  laborious  retouching  of  prints  by 


painting.  A  screen  of  building  board  cov¬ 
ered  with  wall  paper  of  pronounced  con¬ 
trasting  design  is  the  background  employed 


in  making  fashion  photographs  for  the 
Sunday  North  American  of  Philadelphia. 
It  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  by  Miss  Ernestine  Allen,  the 
photographer  in  charge  of  the  North 
American  fashion  work  and  results  are 
uniformly  successful.  Inasmuch  as  the 
variety  of  backgrounds  is  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  the  possibility  of  artistic  and  re¬ 
producible  effects  is  practically  unlimited. 
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An  Invaluable  Book  lor  the  Practical  Photographer 

lUmtomfif  and  JFiflurp  (Jompsition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs, 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush' 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book : 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 

Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 
It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A  Method  of  Spotting 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  ol 


$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Timfs  are  invited  to  coi  tribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their 
Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — The  Editors.) 


TRIMMING  PRINTS 

Oftentimes  a  person  wishes  to  trim 
his  prints  so  as  to  leave  a  white  line 
around  them.  By  the  ordinary  method  it  is 
rather  hard  to  get  a  nice  even  line  all  around 
the  print,  and  do  it  quickly.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  I  commenced  using  a 
method  that  has  been  a  success,  and,  of 
course,  I  have  been  using  it  ever  since. 
If  you  use  a  trimming  board  you  can  use 
the  same  method. 

Fasten  a  small  string  on  your  trimming- 
board,  parallel  to  the  trimming  edge  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  trim¬ 
ming  edge.  It  should  be  stretched  tight. 
To  use  it,  slip  your  print  under  the  string 
and  move  the  printed  edge  up  to  the  string, 
if  you  want  a  white  line  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  bring  down  the  knife.  By 
moving  the  print  on  different  sides  of  the 
string,  you  can  vary  the  width  of  the 
white  line.  You  will  find  this  method  to 
be  quick  and  accurate.  The  negative  that 
was  printed  from,  should  have  been 
masked  so  as  to  produce  a  white  line  on 
the  print. 

Paul  W.  Eddingfield. 

*  *  * 

SECURING  SATISFACTORY  BACKGROUNDS,  BY 
C.  B.  SMITH 

A  recent  experiment  in  photography  for 
coarse  screen  half-tone  reproduction  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  solved  successfully  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  backgrounds  that  will  set 
out  and  give  a  stereoscopic  effect  to  a  figure 
without  laborious  retouching  of  prints  by 


painting.  A  screen  of  building  board  cov¬ 
ered  with  wall  paper  of  pronounced  con¬ 
trasting  design  is  the  background  employed 


in  making  fashion  photographs  for  the 
Sunday  North  American  of  Philadelphia. 
It  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  by  Miss  Ernestine  Allen,  the 
photographer  in  charge  of  the  N  orth 
American  fashion  work  and  results  are 
uniformly  successful.  Inasmuch  as  the 
variety  of  backgrounds  is  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  the  possibility  of  artistic  and  re¬ 
producible  effects  is  practically  unlimited. 
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The  Photographic  Times 

Print  Competition  | 

ON  account  of  the  great  success  of  the  Revived  Print  Competition,  the 
Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times  has  decided  to 
continue  these  pictorial  contests. 

The  next  contest  will  be  closed  on  January  ist,  1914,  so  as  to  be  announced 
in  the  February  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and  other 
notable  picture  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  the  same  as 
heretofore,  as  follows: 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Photographic  Times. 

I11  addition  to  which  those  prints  which  deserve  it,  will  be  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  The  subject  for  this  competition  is 
“Vacation  Memories.” 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As 
awards  are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely, 
it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy 
surface.  Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  sepa¬ 
rately  by  mail.  Data  required  in  this  connection :  light,  length  of  exposure, 
hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as  plate,  lens, 
developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used; 
those  not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York, 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  the  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,” 
and  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  of  January.  This  will  give  com¬ 
petitors  all  the  fall  in  which  to  make  their  pictures. 


Photographic  Reviews 


George  Murphy,  Inc.,  announces  the  28th 
volume  of  the  “American  Annual  of  Pho¬ 
tography,’  which  will  be  ready  November 
25th. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  “British  Journal  Almanac”  for  1914 
is  announced  by  the  American  agents, 
George  Murphy,  Inc.,  to  be  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  December  10th.  This  standard  year 
book  is  now  in  its  53rd  year. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Portrait  for  September  contains,  as  its 
frontispiece,  a  Cyko  print  on  white  linen, 
which  is  a  new  feature  of  many  leading 
professional  studios.  It  produces  a  very 
beautiful  effect,  and  has  the  peculiar  qual¬ 
ity  of  giving  the  shadows  a  transparency 
obtainable  with  no  other  printing  medium. 
In  fact,  the  effect  is  not  unlike  a  positive 
viewed  by  transparency — the  shadows  have 
great  depth  and  brilliancy. 

Linen  Cyko  is  made  in  white  and  buff. 
It  takes  colors  better  than  any  other  paper, 
and  when  touched  up  in  oil  the  picture 
produces  the  illusion  of  an  oil  on  silk  can¬ 
vas.  There  are  many  studios  exploiting 
with  profit  that  line,  having  at  once  real¬ 
ized  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  Cyko 
Linen  for  photographs  in  colors. 

Cyko  Linen  lends  itself  admirably  for 
loose  mounting  because  it  lies  absolutely 
flat  when  dried  according  to  directions  or 
by  any  of  the  approved  methods. 

The  cover  portrait  and  subject  of  the 
“Hall  of  Fame”  for  the  September  number 
is  Paul  Milloy,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
An  excellent  article  by  W.  H.  Smith  on 
“Water  from  a  Photographic  Standpoint,” 


is  the  leading  article  of  this  valuable  num¬ 
ber  of  Portrait. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Ingento  Photo  News  for  October  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  article  on  “Enlarging  for 
the  Profession,”  by  C.  H.  Claudy,  who  has 
contributed  so  many  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  articles  to  The  Photographic 
Times.  Another  article  on  “When  the 
Amateur  Photographer  Goes  South  for  the 
Winter,”  by  Felix  J.  Koch,  is  handsomely 
illustrated  and  well  worth  reading.  “In¬ 
terior  Photography,”  by  Arthur  C.  Brooks, 
is  an  instructive  paper  on  that  subject. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CLUB 

This  enterprising  club,  representing  6,000 
amateurs  and  professionals,  through  its 
special  committee  chairman,  E.  R.  Auer¬ 
bach,  has  written  an  open  letter  protesting 
against  the  fee  which  the  exposition  di¬ 
rectors  are  expected  to  charge  guests  who 
bring  their  cameras  within  the  grounds. 
The  club  official  tells  of  precedent  at  other 
great  international  and  minor  expositions, 
where  it  was  found  to  the  advantage  of  the 
exposition  to  allow  guests  to  take  pictures. 
In  many  instances,  Mr.  Auerbach  says, 
these  pictures  advertised  the  exposition  to 
great  advantage. 

A  strong  plea  is  made  to  have  the  ex¬ 
position  directors  insert  a  clause  in  the 
proposed  photograph  concession  contract 
to  allow  small  hand  cameras,  at  least,  to 
be  used  by  guests  in  1915,  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  the  Committee  on 
Concessions  will  agree  to  admit  hand 
cameras  free. 
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Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  Home 
Balopticon,  is  probably  the  most  efficient 
opaque  projective  instrument  ever  offered 
at  a  moderate  price.  It  makes  an  en¬ 
larged  picture  straight  from  your  prints, 
and  is  better  than  passing  the  album 
around.  Send  for  their  interesting  book¬ 
let  entitled  “Fun — and  Better.” 

^  ^ 

Cyko  linen  is  making  a  great  record 
for  itself,  and  no  wonder;  as  it  possesses 
qualities  which  give  it  an  artistic  value 
not  possessed  by  other  mediums. 

Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  “Snap  Shots 
and  Education,”  which  the  Ansco  Com¬ 
pany  of  Binghamton,  are  sending  out? 
If  not  you  should  apply  for  a  copy  before 
the  supply  gives  out.  It  is  by  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard. 

4  ^  ^ 

With  Kodak  Velvet  Green  Paper  the 
photographer  gets  closer  to  the  tones  of 
nature,  especially  for  prints  for  summer 
landscapes,  than  is  possible  on  any  other 
medium,  and  the  process  is  simplicity  it¬ 
self.  Print  by  daylight;  develop  and  fix 
like  Velox  in  the  regular  Velox  chemicals. 

^  ^  ^ 

OBITUARY  NOTE 

John  Hampton,  for  many  years  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  which 
formed  the  present  Ansco  Co.,  by  uniting 
with  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Fordham  Home  for  Incur¬ 
ables,  after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
ton  was  recently  employed  by  Styles  & 
Cash,  who  are  the  printers  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  He  leaves  a  great  many  warm 
friends,  not  only  in  the  photographic  trade, 
but  also  in  the  printing  business,  with 
which  in  later  years  he  was  identified. 


THE  EASTMAN-GOODWIN  SUIT 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  taken 
an  appeal,  as  was  surmised,  from  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Judge  Hazel,  which  was  reported 
in  these  columns  last  month.  Our  report 
of  that  decision,  though  correct  as  far  as 
it  went,  was  not  entirely  complete,  and 
should  have  had  the  concluding  words  of 
the  decision,  which  were  as  follows : 
“which  doubt,  however,  has  been  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  patent.” 

^  ^ 

It  will  pay  every  amateur  photographer 
to  write  to  the  Seneca  Camera  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  for  the  Seneca  Hand  Book, 
which  is  sent  free  on  application.  Address 
them,  Department  D.,  and  mention  The 
Photographic  Times. 

4  4  4s, 

Duratol,  a  non-poisonous  and  rapid  de¬ 
veloper  continues  to  grow  in  popularity 
and  general  use.  One  formula  can  be  used 
for  plates,  films,  gaslight  and  bromide 
papers. 

4  4s  4s 

Wedding  Bells — Miss  Marian  Elizabeth 
Adams,  daughter  of  the  Editor  of  this 
magazine,  was  married  to  Mr.  Oswald 
David  Pfaelzer,  of  Boston,  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  October  nth,  at  her  home  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Adams  has  always  been  interested 
in  photography,  as  in  other  outdoor  sports 
and  recreations,  a  number  of  her  pictures 
having  been  reproduced  in  this  magazine. 
Mr.  Pfaelzer  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  class  of  1912. 

Before  the  ceremony  a  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  photographs  were  made  of  the  Bride 
and  bridal  party  by  Davis  &  Sanford,  of 
New  York,  who  have  been  engaged  to 
make  the  only  photographs  of  the  Wilson 
wedding  at  the  White  House  next  month. 
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FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 


Wilson’s 

Photographic 

Magazine 


Has  been  the  best  helper  for  the  worker 
in  photography,  and  will  surpass  its  own 
record  in  1914.  In  no  other  Magazine 
can  you  find  so  much  useful  original 
information  by  writers  distinguished  in 
their  line,  so  much  bright  reading  or  so 
many  helpful  examples  of  practical  work. 
Send  one  dollar  for  six  months  and 
get  the  large  double  Jubilee  number  in 
December.  This  special  offer  is  good 
only  until  the  first  of  the  year. 

Published  Monthly  with  Illustrations 

Three  Dollars  per  year  in  advance  Sample  Copy,  Ten  Cents 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

122  E.  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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You  can  use  both  films 
and  plates  in  this  camera 


PREMOS 


Solve  at  once  the  question  for  those  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  to  purchase 
a  film  camera  or  a  plate  camera. 

They  take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  and  offer  the  important  advantage 
of  ground  glass  focusing  and  tank  development  with  either. 

For  plates,  merely  use  an  ordinary  plate  holder — for  films,  use  the  Premo  Film 
Pack  Adapter,  which  goes  into  the  camera,  just  like  the  holder,  and  offers  the 
further  advantage  of  loading  12-exposure  film  packs  in  broad  daylight. 

And  these  cameras  are  as  compact,  fully  as  easy  to  operate,  as  the  ordinary 
camera  taking  either  films  or  plates  exclusively. 

They  are  equally  suitable  for  vacation  and  all-the-year-around  use. 


The  illustration  shows  the  Filmplate  Premo,  a  camera  of  very  great  efficiency,  made 
in  four  sizes— 3%  x  4*4,  $22.50;  3A  {3l4x5V2)  $25.00;  4x5,  $25.00;  5x7,  $30.00. 

Another  model  is  the  Pocket  Premo  C,  a  very  popular  one  for  its  low  cost,  in  a  camera 
having  its  exceptional  advantages.  Two  sizes — 314x4f4>  $12.00;  3A  (3 4x^4),  $15.00. 

The  new  Premo  catalogue  describes  these  and  many  other  Premos,  as  well  as  the 
Premo  Film  Pack  and  tank  developing  system.  Free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  postpaid  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH 
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FOR  FULL,  RICH  NEGATIVES  WITH 
DEPTH,  ROUNDNESS  and  BRILLIANCY 


USE  HAMMER  PLATES 


Made  on  honor,  of  best  material  and  under  the  most 
perfect  process  known,  there  are  none  better. 
Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  are  unequaled. 


UJ 


•aSawwailHgaS 


RES.  TRADE  MARK 


Hammer’s  little  book,  "A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE.SEL  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  1 20  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  41^x5  inches  .  .  Reduced  to  $1.00 


No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5K  x  8 
No.  3.  Size  of  leaf  7x10 
No.  4.  Size  of  leaf  10x12 
No.  5.  Size  of  leaf  1 1  x  14 


1.20 

1.60 

2.40 

2.80 


When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  times  Publishing 
Association,  us  m.  m  street.  Hew  Vork 
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No.  3  Folding 
Ingento  Camera 

Model  1 


(For  Pictures  3Xx^X  Inches) 

A  I  aunPV!) 

You  Will  Be  Proud  to  Own 


This  camera  is  the  product  of  years  of  careful  study 
and  experimenting,  and  it  embodies  every  feature  for 
successful  picture  taking  that  the  genius  of  men  of  long 
experience  in  camera  making  could  suggest.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  represents  the  best  camera  value  on  the  market, 
when  all  points — service,  quality,  simplicity  and  beauty 
— are  taken  into  consideration. 

Specifications 

Size  of  Picture — 3 inches. 

Dimensions  of  Camera  (closed)  —  1 
inches. 

Body — Aluminum,  covered  with  Levant  Grain  Cow¬ 
hide  Leather. 

Trimmings— Brass,  Nickel-plated  and  polished. 
Lens — Rapid  Symmetrical,  5  in.  Focus,  Speed  U.S.4: 
or  Fixed  Focus  Achromatic  Meniscus,  5  in.  Focus. 
Speed  U.S.  16. 

Shutter — Ilex  Automatic,  for  Time,  Bulb  and  Vari¬ 
able  Instantaneous  Speeds. 

Diaphragm — Iris. 

Finder — Brilliant,  Reversible  and  Dust-proof. 
Weight  of  Camera — 27  oz. 

Tripod  Sockets — Two,  for  Vertical  or  Horizontal 
Pictures. 

Film — Uses  Daylight  loading  Roll  Films,  6  or  12 
Exposures.  (No.  7  Ansco  or  No.  3  Folding  Pock¬ 
et  Kodak.) 

Prices 

No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Ingento,  Model  1,  with 

Rapid  Symmetrical  Lens . .  .  .  $  1 6.00 

No.  3  Folding  Ingento,  Model  1,  with  Achro¬ 
matic  Meniscus  Lens .  .  14.50 

Black  Sole  Leather  Carrying  Case,  with  strap .  .  1 .50 


BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc. 

240-244  E.  Ontario  St. 
[PHOTO  SUPPLIES?  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office  and  Sales  Room,  225  Fifth  Ave. 


New  Model  Focal  -  Plane 
Postcard  Camera 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILM-PACK 


The  improved  model  has  a  large  new  winding- 
knob.  Half  a  turn  of  this  knob  sets  the  shutter 
for  instantaneous  exposure,  and  a  full  turn  for 
time-exposure. 

It  has  a  new  speed-indicator  showing  the  ten¬ 
sion  from  0  to  25  by  fives  (0,  5,  10,  15,  20,  25); 
giving  speed  from  1-5  to  1-1000  second,  with  54- 
inch  slit  in  shutter.  Has  rising  and  falling  front, 
focusing  scale,  speed-card,  view-finder,  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Size  of  camera  8)4x4)4x254  ins., 
wgt.  38  ozs. 

PRICES— With  One  Double  Plate=HoIder 
With  Symmetrical  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  $30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F/6.3  ....  60.00 


Roll  Film  Postcard 


It 


Fitted  with  high-grade  Spec.  Symmetrical  Lens, 
speed  F.  8,  focal  length  6)4  inches,  an  automatic 
shutter  makes  exposures  from  1-25  to  1-100  sec¬ 
ond,  and  time-exposures  of  any  duration. 

Has  new  noiseless  winding-key  and  film  spool- 
holders,  a  rising  and  falling  front,  focusing-scale, 
brilliant  reversible  view-finder  and  two  tripod- 
sockets.  Covered  with  black  seal  grain  leather, 
metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  oxidized.  Size  of 
camera  is  9)4  x  4)4  x  2)4  ins.,  wgt  35  ozs. 


PRICES 

With  Special  Sym.  Lens,  F  8,  and  Automatic  Shutter  $20.00 
With  Rapid  Sym.  Lens,  F  6.3,  and  Autex  Shutter  30.00 

With  Anastigmat  Lens,  F  6.3,  and  Optimo  Shutter  60.00 


Send  for  Booklet 

Reflex  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 

“Sunlight  ssi  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow/* . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “  The  Photographic  Times,”  1.50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  wkh  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills:  Holyoke,  Mass. 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 

“WnrliC  Slotting 

THE  ORIGINAL 

THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 
MADE  BY 

dbe  Alhnttarb  $Iaji?r  Hlauufartunua  da. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Only  a  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D. 
G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M. 
Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 


VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 
XI 

XII 

XIII 


XIV 

XV 

XVI 


INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 
THE  DARK  ROOM 
THE  CAMERA 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 
C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc, 
THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 
tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes.  B.Sc. 
ON  SELECTING  A  LENS,  BY  C.  S. 

Coombes.  B.Sc, 

FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 
THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 
TION,  BY  J.  Littlejohns 
EXPOSURE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 
TIME  DEVELOPMENT.  By  W.  F.  Slater, 
F.  R.  P.  S. 

THECHEMICALTHEORY  OF  EXPOSURE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  By  Rupert  E. 
Pigott 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PORTRAITURE  MATERIALS.  BY  E.  O. 
Hoppe.  F.  R.  P.  s. 

PORTRAITURE  \  LIGHTING  AND  POS¬ 
ING,  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S. 
PORTRAITURE  :  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  E.  O.  Hofpe.  F.  R.  P.  S. 
ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY,  BY 
E.  A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 
ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS  BY  E. 
A.  &  G.  R.  Reeves 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  AND 
THEIR  REMEDY 

GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTING-OUT 
PAPER 

COLLODION.  ALBUMEN.  AND  OTHER 
SILVER  PAPERS 
PLATINOTYPE 


XXV 

XXVI 
XXVII 

XXVIII 

XXIX 


XXXI 

XXXII 
XXXIII 
XXXIV 

XXXV 

XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 


XL 

XLI 

XLII 

XLI  II 
XLIV 
XLV 
XLVI 


BROMIDE  AND  GASLIGHT  PAPERS 
THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 
OIL  PROCESSES 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRINTING  PRO¬ 
CESSES. 

HAND  CAMERAS.  BY  HENRY  P.  Mas- 

KELL. 

REFLEX  CAMERAS.  BY  HENRY  P. 

Maskell. 

STEREOGRAPHY.  By  F.  Low. 
ENLARGING 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY 
THE  PINHOLE  CAMERA 
THE  WET-PLATE  PROCESS 
EMULSIONS  FOR  DRY  PLATES  AND 
FILMS 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS 
BY  F.  LOW 

THREE-COLOUR  NEGATIVES 
THE  LIPPMANN  PROCESS  IN  PRACTICE 
THE  COLOUR  SALT.  By  Henry P. 
Maskell 

ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  COLLOTYPE,  ETC. 
RETOUCHING 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  THE  X-RAYS 


Appendices: 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 


Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half  red 
leather,  Price  $2.00;  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 
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(ID 

STAMPED 

;  with  quality— every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 

too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 

at  the  desk  — the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

'  If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
|  what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily, 

;  Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch:  No.  168  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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TTAVE  you  taken  advantage  of  our  new  special 
A  A  combination  offer?  If  not^  we  suggest  you 
do  so  at  once,  as  the  supply  of  books  and  albums 
offered  is  diminishing  very  rapidly  and  soon  will 
be  entirely  exhausted.  ::  ::  :: 


DEFINITE  SEPARATION  OF  TONES 

FROM  THE  HIGHEST  LIGHT  TO  THE  DEEPEST  SHADOW,  IS  NECESSARY,  IF  NEGATIVES 
YIELDING  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  PRINTS  ARE  MADE.  NEGATIVES  MADE  ON  CRAMER  PLATES 
DEFINITELY  SEPARATE  THE  MINUTEST  DIFFERENCES  IN  TONAL  VALUES,  AND  PRINTS 
MADE  FROM  THEM  REPRODUCE  THESE  VALUES  IN  ALL  THEIR  ORIGINAL  BEAUTY 
MASTERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  SHOW  APPRECIATION  OF  THESE  QUALITIES  BY  USING 
CRAMER  PLATES  BECAUSE  ON  THEM  THEY  OBTAIN  DELICATE  BUT 

DEFINITE  SEPARATION  OF  TONES 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

paper  .  . 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones:] «“[beekman  New  York. 


SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS! 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


“CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK" 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN" 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 
“WALL  STREET  LINEN 


SAXON  BOND" 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND" 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND1 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 
“TUNXIS  BOND” 


“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND"  “VICTORIA  BOND" 

“  MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND ”  “EXTRA (A) BOND’ 

“ALEXIS  BOND”  ‘‘CITY  BOND” 

^Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER" 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 


Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’*  Linen  Ledger 
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"pHIS  safety  fountain  pen  is 
specially  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  tourist.  Can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
in  any  position.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased 
gold  bands.  Price,  $2.50.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  &  CASH,  U5  W.  14th  St.  NEW  YORK 


WRENN’S 


LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 


WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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botoarapliinjj  in  lEnatonli" 

With  Some  Snap  Shots  in  Scotland  and  Wales 

by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS 

Editor  of  “The  Photographic  Times,”  Author  of  "Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  “In  Nature’s  Image,"  etc.,  etc. 


THE  record  of  a  journey  in  England  by  a  master  photographer — a 
*  delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exquisite  repro¬ 
ductions  here  given.  Mr.  Adams’  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare’s  Country,  the  Doones,  Clovelly,  the  Lake  Coun¬ 
try,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a  chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

Sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  ^ 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


American  Annual  of  Photography,  1914 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR  READY  NOVEMBER  TWENTY-FIFTH 

Larger  and  finer  than  ever.  Beautifully  Illustrated, 
and  treating  on  all  Photographic  matters. 
Contributions  by  the  leaders. 

PRICES:  Paper,  .  .  .  $0.75  Postage,  .  ,  .  $0.15  Cloth,  .  .  .  $1.25  Postage,  .  .  .  $0.20 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER,  OR,  SEND  ADDRESS  OF  YOUR  DEALER 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  ::  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


British  Journal  Photo  Almanac,  1914 

READY  DECEMBER  lOtb  53rd  Year 

New  Features: 

Lens  Facts  for  Amateurs  Glossary  of  Photographic  Terms 

Exposure  and  Development  Formulae  for  Daily  Work 

PDirc  Paper,  $  .50  Cloth,  $1.00 
Postage,  .27  Postage,  .37 

Order  from  your  dealer,  or  send  your  dealer's  address 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 
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THIS  Seneca  Indian  Girl  Trade  Mark  is  a  sign 
of  quality  in  the  photographic  world. 

No  matter  what  you  need  or  how  far  advanced  you  are  in  photography 

Seneca  Cameras  and 
Seneca  Accessories 

will  assure  you  the  best  results  and  give  you  complete  satisfaction. 
For  example  we  have  illustrated  the 

SENECA  SIMPLEX  PLATE  HOLDER 

with  the  new  style  of  slide  which  does  away  with  the  annoying 
wooden  handles.  The  Simplex  also  has  a  patent  light  trap 
and  a  wooden  bar  for  holding  the  plate.  It  is  no  longer  than 
the  old  style  holder ,  but  the  wider  shoulder  gives  increased  pro¬ 
tection  from  light. 

There  is  something  new — something  more  practical  about  every¬ 
thing  in  the  Seneca  line.  So  it  will  pay  you  to  write 
for  the  Seneca  Hand  Book.  It  is  free. 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Company 

Dept.  D  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World 


The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 

A.  BROTHERS— A  Manual  of  Photography  Revised 

Contents. — Part  I,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37 
plates.  385  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net. 

CHARLES  R.  GIBSON  The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents. — How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 

63  illustrations,  345,  pages,”  <£  1  CA 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net, 

W.  WALLINGTON— Chats  on  Photography  f.Vb3£“I 

Contents. — An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
theCamera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 

Illustrated,  182  pages,  <£  1 
12mo  Cloth,  net, 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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FREE,  with  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  a  New  Edition  ot 


j  Pjotograplnc  Amusements 


And  contains  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 


BY  WALTER  E.  WOODBURY 

( Formerly  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times ) 


This  is  a  book  which  commends  itself  to  all  Amateurs,  Profes= 
sionals,  and  even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  Photography 


It  is  Profusely  Illustrated 


Forty-Nine  Chapters  and  over  One  Hundred  Pages  of  Reading  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Introduction 

The  Mirror  and  the  Camera 
The  Photo- Anamorphosis 
Statuette  Portraits 
Magic  Photographs 
Spirit  Photography- 

Photography  for  Household  Decoration 
Leaf  Prints 

To  Make  a  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  a  Photograph 

Photographs  on  Silk 

Photographing  a  Catastrophe 

Photographs  on  Various  Fabrics 

Silhouettes 

Photographing  the  Invisible 

How  to  Make  Photographs  in  a  Bottle 

Photographs  in  Any  Color 

The  Disappearing  Photograph 

Freak  Pictures  with  a  Black  Background 

How  to  Copy  Drawings 

Sympathetic  Photographs 

Dry  Plates  That  Will  Develop  with  Water 

Caricature  Photographs 

Photographing  Sea  Weeds 

Stamp  Portraits 


Luminous  Photographs 
Floral  Photography 
Distorted  Images 
Photographs  Without  Light 
Electric  Photographs 
Magic  Vignettes 
A  Simple  Method  of  Enlarging 
Moonlight  Effects 

Photographing  Snow  and  Ice  Crystals 
Photographing  Ink  Crystals 
Pinhole  Photography 

Freak  Pictures  by  Successive  Exposures 
Wide=Angle  Studie-j 
Conical  Portraits 

Making  Direct  Positives  in  the  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Artificial  Mirages  by  Photography 
Photo- Chromoscope 
Composite  Photography 
Tele- Photo  Pictures 
Lightning  Photographs 
Photographing  Fireworks 
Doubles 

Double  Exposures  and  Comical  Portraits 


ROP,APLcovTr°'  Price,  One  Dollar 

Will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 


Or  FREE  with  the  “ PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  for  One  Year  on 

receipt  of  $1.50 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Ass’n 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


A.JW  A  A  A  A  AA  A  A  A  AAAAA  AAA 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


AnlndependentlllustratedMonthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


0  per  Annum 


DECEMBER,  1913 


AO.  1Z 

Single  Copies,  15  Cents 


THE 

PftotojjrapfLi  o 
Times 


With  Which  Is  Combined 


The  American  Photographer 


and 


Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 


Send  for  a  copy  of  “  Snap-Shots  and 
Education ,  ”  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 


Handy,  compact  and  neat. 
Can  be  slipped  into  the 
hip  or  coat  pocket  in  a  jiffy. 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


A  Picture  Every  Time 
the  Shutter  Clicks 

No  blanks,  no  failures,  no  disappointments 
through  wrong  guessing  of  distance  or  loss 
of  time  in  getting  ready  with  the 

ANSCO  V.  P. 

It's  always  ready  for  action  when  needed, 
ever  out  of  sight  in  coat,  vest  or  hip  pocket. 


The  Three 
Strong  Links 


“A  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,”  and  this  applies 
figuratively  to  all  things  that  are 
interdependent. 

n  photography  there  are  three  steps  that  are,  and  necessarily  must  be 
strongly  linked — the  camera,  the  plate  or  film,  and  the  printing  medium. 

Che  camera  must  do  the  work  accurately  and  efficiently. 

The  film  must  catch  what  the  camera  sees  and  projects. 

\ihe  printing  medium  must  synthetically  represent  the  whole,  and  in 
addition  the  worker’s  individuality. 

The  three  strong  links  of  photography  are  represented  by  the  accom- 

■  panying  illustration. 

The  camera  used  was  an  ANSCO — 

The  negative  on  ANSCO  FILM — 
and  reproduced  from  a  CYKO  print. 


AllSCO  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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I  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 


The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
“  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below : 


Photographing  in  Old  England. 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln 

Adams. 

Retail  Price . 

$2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year,  . 

i.so 

$4.00 

Both  for 

©  © 

*»  • 

$3*50 

Landscape  and  Figure  Composition. 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year  0 

?4-5® 

Both  for 

•  • 

•  • 

$3.50 

Photography.  By  E.  O.  Hoppe ,  T.  R.  P. 

S.,  and  others. 

Retail  Price . 

$2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year  . 

$1.50 

$3-5° 

Both  for 

c  © 

n  © 

$3.00 

With  Other  Photographers. 

By  Ryland  W. 

Phillips. 

Retail  Price . 

$2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for 

©  o 

r 

$3.00 

Sunlight  and  Shadolv. 

By  W.  I. 

Lincoln 

Adams. 

Retail  Price . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TINES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  NOW 

for 

• 

$2.50 

Photographic  Amusements . 

%  w 

.  E.  Woodbury. 

Retail  Price  .  .  .  .  . 

THE  PHOTOGK.A  PHIC  TIMES,  one 

year  . 

1.50 

$2.50 

Both  for 

•  • 

.  1.50 

Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

Photographic  Times ”  Album, 

No.  1 

$1.00 

$2.00 

<<  <(  << 

No.  2 

1.20 

2.20 

<<  <<  << 

No.  3 

I.60 

2.60 

<«  <<  <« 

No.  4 

2.40 

3.40 

<<  <<  << 

No.  5 

2.80 

3.80 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Posing. 

Composition  tn  portraiture 

By^SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  only  book  on  Posing  in  the  English  language.  Written  for 
Photographers  by  a  man  who  understands  photography.  A  book  that 
tells  you  How  to  Pose  Your  Subject  correctly  and  artistically. 

There  are  over  137  Illustrations.  Every  one  teaches  a  lesson  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  diagrams  show  you  how  to  place 
your  subject.  Heads,  busts,  three-quarter,  full  length,  single  figures, 
large  and  small  groups. 

137  Illustrations  on  India  Tint  Plate  Paper  and  numerous  diagrams. 
116  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Designed  cover  in  3  colors.  Gilt  top.  6x9. 

The  subject  is  treated  entirely  from  a  photographic  point  of  biew. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 


Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  Mew  York 
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No  Professional  Photographer  can  afford  to  be  without 


“WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


n 


By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


This  book  has  become  as  famous  as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture  l 
which  has  created  a  profound  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr.  > 
Phillips  spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling  “With  Other  j 
Photographers.” 


WHAT  IT  CONTAINS 


TEXT 


Comprises  a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  photographers 
mentioned,  together  with  a  description  of  the  individual  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  also  is  fully 
explained. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Nearly  100  illustrations  are  given.  The  method  used  by 
each  photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
print  from  the  raw  negative;  then  by  an  illustration  of  the 
retouched  and  finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  showing  the  customer  in 
position  and  the  photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  canvas;  size  \2%x9% 
inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
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photographers  whose  methods  are  given  in  “With  Other 
Photographers,”  all  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  photographers  who  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation : 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B.  Core 
t.  E.  Doty 
Rudo'ph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  E!lis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack ”  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knaffl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  B.  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  F.  B.  Johnston 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  M.  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  B.  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 


Or  for  $3.00  \vill  be  sent  Ivitb  the  Photographic  Times  for  One  Year 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Take  Those  Christmas  Portraits 

WITH  A 


COERZ  CAMERA 


The 

Taro  Tenax 

IS  AN 

Ideal  Home  Camera 

3/^x4/^  size 

With  TENASTIGMAT  LENS  -  $50.00 
With  DAGOR  LENS  -  -  -  -  68.00 

3  Y\  x  5  ^  size 

With  TENASTIGMAT  LENS  -  $64.00 
With  DAGOR  LENS  -  -  -  -  84.00 


YQU  WILL  Want  S°me  4<Professi°nal”  Portraits,  too.  But  the  best  professional 
work  cannot  entirely  take  the  place  of  real  home  portraits  made 
with  your  own  camera  in  your  own  home.  An  amateur  can  secure  an  endless  variety  of 
pictures  of  his  relatives  and  friends  if  he  has  the  right  outfit.  But  a  steady  run  of  good  por¬ 
traits  can  only  be  obtained  with  an  outfit  that  is  a  little  better  than  the  best  of  “popular- 
priced”  cameras  with  a  short  bellows  and  a  “rectilinear”  lens. 


T*  A  PH  YFJV  AY  is  an  all-metal  camera  (covered  with  leather) 

with  a  double-extension  bed,  permitting  the 
use  of  the  single  combination  of  the  lens  for  distant  objects,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  portraits 
and  photographing  of  near  objects  with  the  whole  lens.  It  has  a  Compound  Shutter,  afford¬ 
ing  speeds  up  to  1-250  of  a  second  in  the  size  and  1-200  in  the  3%x5/4  size. 

The  regular  outfit  includes  three  single  metal  plate-holders  in  a  neat  leather  wallet.  A  film- 
pack  adapter  can  also  be  supplied.  The  TENASTIGMAT  LENS  F:6.8  is  a  genuine 
GOERZ  ANASTIGMAT,  made  in  our  own  factory,  and  we  warrant  it  to  cut  sharply  to  the 
corners  of  the  plate.  Its  single  combination  can  be  used  at  a  small  stop  for  landscape  work, 
etc.,  though  it  does  not  work  so  fast  as  that  of  the  DAGOR. 


Catalog  of  Goerz  Lenses  and  Cameras  on  Request.  Order  from  Your  Regular  Dealer 


C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company 

318  East  34th  Street  ::  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc.,  CHICAGO,  Dealers’  Distributing  Agents  West  of  Ohio 
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AERONAUTICS 

122  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


You  can  not  afford  to  be  without  “Aeronautics” 


C.  Each  month  it  gives  articles  of  value,  based  on  definite  results  obtained  by  the  foremost  experimenters — propel¬ 
lers,  surfaces,  floats  for  hydros,  general  design,  etc.  C,Successful  aeroplanes  involving  new  features  are  described  in 
minute  detail,  with  scale  drawings  and  all  dimensions.  C, Articles  of  practical  interest  in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  woodwork,  making  of  propellers,  landing  chasses,  etc,  tfiMonthly  page  of  drawings  of  con¬ 
structional  details  of  machines  all  over  the  world.  C,Questions  involving  principles  and  experimental  data 
of  aerodynamics,  and  of  motors,  answered  in  full  by  an  authority.  C.Every  issue  a  complete  directory  of 
American  manufacturers  of  planes  and  all  accessories.  CLExclusive  principal  articles  only  are  published. 
C.A  [file  of  “  AERONAUTICS  ”  is  more  valuable  than  any  book  yet  written  on  the  subject  of 
Aeronautics.  C,“  AERONAUTICS  is  the  oldest  aero  journal  in  America ;  established  1907.  C,Send 
for  a  sample  copy  and  compare  it  with  any  other  aeronautical  magazine.  C,Ask  any  reader  of 
AERONAUTICS”  for  his  opinion  as  to  its  worth.  C,  All  aeronautical  patents  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
are  listed  monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION  $3.00  YEARLY.  Send  for  low  rate  combination  offer  and  sample  copy 


STABLE 


NON-FOGGING 


NON-STAINING 


Prepared  solutions  retain  their  developing  energy  for  many  months 
and  may  be  used  many  times  over 


40  ozs.  of  developing  solution  require  15  grains  of  DURATOL  and  develop 
from  250-300  4  x  5  prints 


ONE  FORMULA  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  PLATES,  FILMS,  GASLIGHT  AND  BROMIDE  PAPERS 

Request  sample  and  directions  from: 

SCHERING  &  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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All  days  are 
camera  days — 


when  your  camera  is  fitted  with  a  lens  that  works 
quickly  enough,  winter  time  as  well  as  summer  time, 
fair  hours  and  cloudy  hours,  to  give  you  real  results. 


fyauscfi  [omb^iss 

“[essar  [ens 


is  so  wonderfully  quick  in  its  action,  so  scientifically  perfect  in 
its  illuminating  power,  that  you  can  feel  certain  of  mastering 
any  situation,  in-doors  or  out,  even  in  seasons  of  dull  light. 

The  superb  Ic  Tessar,  three  times  as  rapid  as  ordinary  lenses, 
beautiful  in  its  accuracy,  is  a  great  surmounter  of  obstacles  that 
once  bothered  the  photographer.  The  lib  Tessar,  readily 
attached  to  almost  any  form  of  hand  camera,  is  a  surprisingly 
versatile  lens,  ready  for  any  speed  emergency  and  indispensable 
for  commercial  work,  enlargements  and  lantern  slides. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  telling  about  these  lenses. 

ftausch  &  Ipmb  Optical  ©• 

6  26  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  5NOW  SCENES 

With  Seven  Illustrations  by  William  S.  Davis  and  Others 

BY  JACQUES  FLANDREAU 

HE  landscape  photographer  may  find  profitable  em¬ 
ployment  for  his  camera  in  winter  by  photographing 
the  snow  scenes  around  him. 

There  are  two  or  three  distinct  types  of  snow 
scenes  which  have  to  be  treated  in  different  ways  in 
order  to  ensure  the  best  results. 

The  photographic  publications  during  the  past 
winter  published  many  excellent  examples  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  general  types  of  snow  scenes,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  with  explicit  notes  as  to  how  they  were 
photographed;  but  as  I  have  looked  over  the  maga¬ 
zines  I  find  none  that  are  better  illustrations  of  this 
interesting  branch  of  photographic  work  than  those 
contributed  by  Mr.  William  S.  Davis  of  Orient,  Long  Island.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  selected  a  number  of  his  winter  pictures,  with  his  permission,  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  article  on  Photographing  Snow  Scenes. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  two  or  three  general  classes  of  snow 
scenes,  and  how  they  may  best  be  photographed.  And  first  there  is  the  snow- 
covered  scene  in  which  trees,  shrubs  and  buildings  are  completely  enveloped 
in  white,  Such  scenes  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  country  in  winter, 
and  very  beautiful  they  are  to  all  lovers  of  nature.  The  trees  and  bushes  are 
glittering  with  ice,  the  fields  sparkle  beneath  the  sun ;  here  are  no  contrasts, 
only  a  mass  of  brightness,  glitter  and  glare.  How  shall  we  photograph  it,  how 
give  form  and  outline  to  the  scene,  gradation  and  half  tone  in  the  lights  and 
shadows?  For  it  must  have  all  these  in  order  to  please. 

First,  we  must  select  the  time  of  day  to  photograph,  when  the  sun  is  at 
one  side  of  our  camera  and  a  little  behind  it.  This  may  be  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  or  the  afternoon,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  point  of  view  we  have 
chosen  for  our  camera.  The  view  is  selected  one  day  and  the  light  noted.  On 
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A  WINTRY  COAST  William  S.  Davis 


another  day,  at  the  right  time,  we  return  to  the  spot  with  our  camera  and 
make  the  exposure.  This  is  a  good  way  to  proceed  in  making  any  kind  of 
photograph.  At  noon  we  can  do  nothing.  In  the  early  morning  or  late  in 
the  afternoon  the  shadows  prevail,  if  at  all,  and  lie  across  the  snow  in  long, 
soft  masses,  giving  contrast  to  the  view  and  somewhat  subduing  the  light. 

Some  winter  days  the  sun  is  obscured,  so  that  the  shadows  are  very  soft 
and  the  snow  is  devoid  of  reflections.  Such  days  are  the  very  best,  of  course, 
to  photograph  scenes  covered  with  snow.  Early  in  the  morning  or  near  the 
close  of  a  winter’s  day  we  find  these  soft  conditions  of  light  almost  always. 
Then  is  a  good  time  to  make  the  exposure.  It  need  not  be  so  long  in  duration 
as  with  the  other  class  of  snow  scenes  we  shall  consider,  for  the  light  is  rather 
weak,  and  a  brisk  development  is  therefore  required  to  give  proper  contrast 
to  the  negative. 

This  general  method  must  also  be  employed  in  photographing  isolated 
bits  of  frost  work,  such  as  a  clump  of  bushes  sparkling  with  ice  jewels.  The 
subject  is  simple  and  perfect  in  itself.  We  have  not  to  provide  for  surround¬ 
ing  conditions,  but,  moving  our  camera  near  enough  to  the  subject  selected, 
we  cut  out  the  landscape  about  and  merely  photograph  the  icy  subject  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  They  are  not  difficult  to  photograph  if  the  proper  precautions 
are  taken,  and  they  make  beautiful  pictures,  appropriate  for  Christmas  cards 
or  other  winter  souvenirs. 
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STRANDED  ICE  William  S.  Davis 

Another  and  perhaps  a  larger  class  of  snow  scenes  is  quite  different  from 
those  we  have  been  considering  and  is  naturally  photographed  quite  differ¬ 
ently.  In  it  we  have  pictures  of  the  greatest  contrasts — dazzling  whites  and 
deepest  blacks ;  a  hill  covered  with  glittering  snow,  lined  on  its  summit  with 
the  darkest  pines.  Our  problem  now  is  to  overcome  contrast  and  give  soft¬ 
ness  to  our  photographs.  As  before,  the  light  must  be  subdued.  Overcast 
days  are  employed  and  the  exposures  must  be  made  in  the  morning  or  after¬ 
noon.  The  sun  must  fall  as  before,  from  one  side  and  a  little  behind  the  lens. 
But  the  exposure  should  be  ample  and  development  very  slow. 

Orthochromatic  or  color  sensitive  plates  are,  of  course,  very  satisfactory 
in  photographing  snow  scenes ;  and,  as  Mr.  Davis  has  pointed  out,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rendering  of  snow  and  dark  objects  together  is  largely  a  matter  of 
using  a  suitable  ray-filter  to  hold  back  the  over  actinic  colors  reflected  from 
the  snow  while  a  suitable  exposure  is  given  the  dark  portions  of  the  scene. 

If  the  contrasts  are  not  too  great  a  filter  like  the  Ingento  A  or  Isos.  I, 
that  only  requires  three  to  four  times  normal  exposure  is  satisfactory,  but 
when  the  contrast  between  snow  and  dark  trees  is  very  great,  or  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  most  of  the  subtle  gradations  upon  the  surface  on  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  snow,  a  darker  filter  which  will  give  greater  correction  is  desirable. 
The  Cramer  Visual  Luminosity  or  Ingento  B,  are  good  types  for  general  use. 
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One  must  always  remember  that  snow  is  only  comparatively  white 
the  degree  of  whiteness  presented  to  the  eye  varying  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  light  falling  upon  it  is  reflected  from  its  surface.  Blank  white 
paper  cannot  properly  represent  snow  in  a  picture,  for  without  the  delicate 
gradations  just  referred  to  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  the  surface  texture  and 
perspective. 

When  the  arrangement  of  light  and  dark  masses  in  the  composition  will 
permit,  a  graduated  tint  filter,  such  as  the  “Gradus”  or  “Royal  foreground” 
could  be  used  to  modify  the  contrast  by  adjusting  it  so  the  darkest  portion 
would  subdue  the  strongest  lighted  parts. 

As  winter  light  is  sometimes  deceptive,  an  exposure-meter  is  useful  for 
measuring  its  actinic  power,  but  when  dark  objects  occupy  a  nearby  position 
in  the  scene,  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  as  great  an  allowance  for  the  snow 
as  the  instructions  usually  call  for,  as  the  exposure  should  be  timed  for  the 
shadows,  letting  the  ray-filter  and  non-halation  quality  of  plate  or  film  take 
care  of  any  over-exposure  in  the  high  lights.  Under  these  conditions  I  gen¬ 
erally  give  nearly  or  quite  the  full  time  indicated  on  dial  of  meter. 

Ice  scenes  require  very  careful  treatment  to  render  successfully,  but  are 
well  worth  taking  when  a  chance  presents  itself.  They  are  best  secured  in 
morning  or  afternoon  with  light  to  one  side,  preferably  in  diffused  sunshine. 

After  three  in  the  afternoon  the  power  of  the  light  decreases  rapidly, 
even  though  it  appears  bright,  and  this  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  tak¬ 
ing  late  afternoon  effects,  which,  by  the  way,  are  often  among  the  finest  seen. 

The  exposure  for  moonlit  landscapes  with  snow  runs  from  twenty  to 
thirty  seconds  at  twilight,  for  early  moonrise  effects,  up  to  as  many  minutes 
for  full  night  scenes  later  in  the  evening,  this  estimate  being  for  lens  stop 
F.  8  and  fast  plates.  Under  similar  natural  conditions  less  time  would  be 
required  for  views  by  electric  light. 

The  secret  of  securing  the  moon  without  the  blurring  due  to  its  motion 
while  the  long  exposure  for  landscape  is  going  on,  is  to  have  it  just  out  of 
range  while  the  first  exposure  is  made  and  then  move  the  camera  until  the 
moon  is  located  in  the  right  spot  in  picture  and  expose  again  for  a  few 
seconds  only. 

Practically  any  soft,  clear  working  developer,  such  as  M.  Q,  Edinol,  etc., 
is  suitable  for  winter  scenes,  the  only  caution  necessary  is  to  see  that  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  is  up  to  the  normal  of  about  65  degrees  Fahr.,  and 
to  stop  its  action  before  the  high  lights  have  a  chance  to  become  opaque  in  the 
negative.  I  have  used  Eikonogen  with  satisfactory  results  on  snow  scenes, 
as  it  is  specially  adapted  for  bringing  out  details  in  the  shadows,  and  securing 
a  harmonious  and  even  effect  in  the  negative.  The  developer  may  be  used 
in  one  or  two  solutions,  a  little  better  control  of  development  being  possible 
with  two  solutions,  though  the  one  solution  developer  works  very  well,  and,  of 
course  is  very  simple.  A  good  formula  is  as  follows : 

Sulphite  of  soda .  4  ounces 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals)  .  3 
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Distilled  water  .  80  ounces 

Eikonogen  .  i  “ 

The  sulphite  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  the 
distilled  water,  without  heat,  and  the  eikonogen  added  after  the  solution  is 
made.  While  developing,  from  six  to  eight  drops  of  a  solution  of  six  parts  of 
sodium  bromide  in  seventy  parts  of  distilled  water  may  be  added  with  advantage. 
In  commencing  the  development  it  is  well  to  dilute  this  developer  with  a  quarter 
or  half  the  quantity  of  water.  It  may  then  be  strengthened  as  development  pro¬ 
ceeds.  If  distilled  water  cannot  be  procured,  rain  water  may  be  used,  or  well 
water  which  has  been  clarified  by  soda  (thirty-five  grains  to  thirty -five  ounces  of 
water).  All  the  chemicals  must  be  absolutely  pure  and  in  perfect  condition. 

Fixing,  washing  and  the  subsequent  processes  are,  of  course,  the  same 
as  with  other  developers.  But  in  toning  and  mounting  snow  scenes  there  is 
room  for  the  exercise  of  good  taste.  Do  not  tone  a  winter  picture  to  a  warm 
brown  and  mount  on  a  chocolate  or  similarly  tinted  card.  Let  the  toning  be 
carried  to  cold  blacks  and  whites,  and  mount  on  white  or  pearl  cardboards. 
Bromide  paper  will  yield  peculiarly  appropriate  effects  from  winter  negatives, 
and  the  platinotype  may  also  be  employed  with:  good  effect.  With  these  papers, 
possessing  a  rougher  surface  than  the  ordinary  adbumenized  silver  paper,  and 
developing  with  the  peculiarly  effective  dark  tones,  winter  landscapes  may  be 
reproduced  more  appropriately,  perhaps,  than  on  the  common  albumenized 
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silver  paper.  Ferro-prussiate  or  “blue”  paper  is  also  specially  suitable  for 
this  class  of  printing,  and,  when  worked  on  with  the  colors  harmonizing 
with  the  appropriate  blues  and  whites  of  the  cyanotype,  it  is  surprising  how 
much  art  feeling  can  be  given  a  “blue”  print  of  a  winter  landscape.  The  addi¬ 
tional  work  with  pencil  or  brush  must  not  be  overdone,  the  slightest  touches 
here  and  there  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  out  an  effective  result.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  taste  will  be  found  to  possess  skill  enough  to  do  all  the  retouching 
on  a  blue  print  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  very  pleasing  picture. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Brodine,  writing  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Photographic  Times  describes  a  good  way  to  print  from  a  negative  which 
shows  good  detail  in  the  shadows  but  is  too  dense  in  the  high  lights. 
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“The  best  manner  to  print  from  such  a  plate/’  he  says,  “is  to  obtain  a 
few  sheets  of  printing  tissue  and  cut  same  to  size  of  the  outside  of  the  print¬ 
ing  frame.  Insert  your  negative,  pushing  it  snugly  into  one  corner  and  hold 
to  the  light,  looking  through  it.  After  this  take  a  soft  pencil  and  lightly 
trace  around  the  dense  parts  such  as  the  snow-covered  foreground  and  finally 
cut  this  piece  out  with  a  sharp  knife.  When  you  have  cut  out  the  portions 
covering  the  densest  part  of  the  plate  take  another  piece  of  tissue  and  paste 
over  the  same  frame.  Should  there  have  been  very  many  pieces  cut  out  the 
first  tissue  is  liable  to  rest  against  the  plate  in  printing  which  would  cause 
the  ‘doctoring’  to  show,  so  it  is  necessary  after  the  second  piece  is  pasted  on 
the  frame  to  lightly  tip  some  of  the  loose  pieces  of  the  first  sheet  of  tissue  to 
the  second  so  as  to  allow  the  light  to  diffuse  sufficiently  while  passing  through 
the  tissue.  If  the  work  has  been  carefully  done  the  print  will  not  show  the 
‘dodging’  and  will  also  be  superior  technically  to  one  made  by  straight  methods. 
It  really  is  much  simpler  to  do  the  actual  work  than  a  lengthy  description 
such  as  this  would  indicate.” 

Care  should  be  used  in  mounting  snow  scenes.  Landscapes  which  show 
the  sun  shining  on  trees  and  foreground  look  well  on  full  stock,  as  it  helps 
to  give  the  proper  sunlight  effect,  and  a  pleasant  contrast. 

Blue  prints  and  those  which  have  been  slightly  colored  or  worked  upon 
by  hand,  should  be  mounted  on  large  sheets  of  heavy  paper,  leaving  broad 
white,  or  grey  margins,  as  water  colors  are  sometimes  mounted.  They  look 
very  effective  when  mounted  in  narrow  light  wood  frames  with,  or  without, 
mats. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  FOLKS  AT  HOME 

BY  HARRY  A.  BRODINE 

With  Six  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

LMOST  every  amateur  starting  photog¬ 
raphy  began  by  snapshotting  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  first,  but  with  rather 
indifferent  success.  While  failures  pre¬ 
dominated,  a  good  picture  was  highly 
prized  by  all  concerned,  on  account  of 
the  natural  setting  amid  the  objects  near 
and  dear  which  recall  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions.  Unknowingly  and  in  blissful  un¬ 
consciousness  the  uninitiated  amateur 
has  probably  tackled  the  hardest  thing 
in  photography  when  making  portraits 
indoors.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  is  so — first,  the  management  of 
light  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
then  the  exposure  requires  careful  judg¬ 
ment  and  finally  the  importance  of 
proper  development  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  There  are  a  few  other  things 
of  almost  equal  importance  which  also 
are  essential  to  success. 

If  one  wishes  moderate  priced  backgrounds  can  be  bought  at  any  supply 
house  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  home  por¬ 
trait.  A  dark  blanket  or  a  pair  of  portieres  makes  an  excellent  background. 
In  the  matter  of  a  suitable  ground  there  is  a  wide  variety  to  choose  from. 
Sometimes  a  dark,  subdued  in  tint  wall  paper  harmonizes  nicely  whether  the 
subject  be  in  light  or  dark  clothing. 

The  choice  of  furniture,  if  a  sitting  or  reclining  portrait  is  to  be  taken, 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Do  not  select  anything  that  is  very  large  or  as¬ 
sertive  as  the  finished  print  may  look  more  like  an  illustration  for  a  furniture 
“ad”  than  a  portrait.  The  main  thing  in  home  portraiture  is  to  obtain  har¬ 
mony  of  contrasts,  and  a  tasteful  selection  of  accessories  goes  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  insuring  success. 

As  far  as  plates  go  one  is  as  good  as  another  for  portraiture.  The 
plate  need  not  of  necessity  be  orthochromatic.  I  have  not,  myself,  made  any 
special  habit  of  using  such,  and  have  not  seen  any  professional  do  so,  and  still 
have  obtained  good  results.  All  roll  films  are  orthochromatic  and  while  I 
consider  them  useful  if  properly  used  still  they  do  not,  as  far  as  I  have  dis¬ 
covered,  render  the  subject  any  differently  than  the  ordinary  plate.  Why  this 
is  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain,  but  probably  it  is  on  account  of  not  using  a  ray 
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filter  which  is  practically  impossible  indoors  when  the  exposure  must  be  as 
short  as  possible.  For  against  the  light  portraits  in  which  a  window  is  in¬ 
cluded  a  non-halation  plate  is  advisable  as  it  helps  considerably  toward  pre¬ 
venting  a  blurred  outline  of  the  window  which  produces  a  very  distracting 
effect. 

Almost  any  camera  is  suitable  for  this  work  but  a  camera  with  a  ground 
glass  is  the  most  practical  thing  to  use  on  account  of  one  being  able  to  focus 
more  accurately  and  secure  just  the  desired  size.  Most  small  hand  cameras 
work  at  a  slow  speed,  and  then  portraits  should  be  made  only  on  very  clear 
days  so  as  to  make  a  fairly  short  exposure  possible. 

On  clear  days,  with  a  stop  of  F.  8,  which  is  the  largest  at  which  a  recti¬ 
linear  lens  works,  exposures  range  from  one  to  four  seconds  depending  mostly 
upon  the  lighting.  A  hard  lighting  requires  more  exposure  than  a  soft  one. 
This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  secure  soft  effects  in  hard  lightings  by  slightly 
over-exposing  and  then  developing  for  the  high  lights.  In  most  cases  it  is  an 
advantage  to  use  a  white  sheet  for  a  reflector  as  this  helps  to  tone  down  the 
contrasts  and  thereby  shortens  the  exposure. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  sitters  to  the  window  it  is  preferable  that 
they  should  be  placed  at  least  four  feet  from  same  and  a  trifle  back.  After  a 
little  practice  different  poses  will  suggest  themselves  but,  as  a  rule,  when  mak¬ 
ing  portraits  very  near  a  window  the  lightings  become  very  hard  unless  skilfully 
managed.  In  case  of  the  sitter  being  further  away  than  four  or  five  feet  the 
exposure  may  have  to  be  unduly  prolonged  which  is  a  great  consideration. 
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There  are  some  lightings  which  it  is  best  to  avoid  and  one  is  having  the  sub¬ 
ject  facing  the  source  of  light  with  the  camera  just  between.  This  lighting 
gives  an  unnatural  aspect  to  the  eyes  and  should  be  avoided,  although  it  re¬ 
quires  the  shortest  exposure  of  any  lighting  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
comparatively  no  shadows. 

In  the  selection  of  costume  much  can  be  said.  It  is  preferable  to  have  as 
simple  a  costume  as  possible,  especially  in  these  days  when  one  fad  follows 
another  so  quickly.  With  the  amateur  photographer  it  should  be  the  same 
as  with  a  professional  who  dislikes  to  photograph  a  woman  with  a  hat.  If  you 
have  any  old  magazines,  photographic  or  otherwise,  anywhere  from  five  to 
ten  years’  old  glance  over  them.  You  will  be  surprised  how  notions  of  cor¬ 
rect  style  change  and  how  ridiculous  some  of  the  pictures  seem  in  their  now 
out-of-date  hats.  About  eight  years  ago  women’s  hats  extended  away  over 
the  front  of  the  head  with  no  projection  in  back  while  now  the  style  is  vastly 
different.  Of  course,  a  woman  would  never  show  a  picture  of  herself  attired 
with  antiquated  headgear  no  matter  how  good  the  likeness  may  be.  This  is 
one  of  the  little  tricks  that  go  to  make  a  successful  and  enduring  photograph. 

Sepia  prints  are  very  much  in  demand  now  and  I  think  that  they  are 
very  useful  in  finishing  up  home  portraits.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  the 
scale  of  contrasts  decreases  when  a  print  in  sepia  and  one  in  black  are  com¬ 
pared.  This  is  a  valuable  thing,  when  despite  all  efforts  the  finished  print 
seems  too  dark  in  the  shadows  although  the  details  in  the  high  lights  are  well 
out.  Sepia  toning  will  help  such  a  print  wonderfully,  provided,  it  is  tech¬ 
nically  good.  To  obtain  good  sepia  tones  one  must  have  a  good  black  tone 
or  the  toning  process  will  only  give  sickly  looking  sepias  more  on  the  yellow, 
rusty  order.  Hypo  alum  toning  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  obtain  sepia 
prints,  it  being  used  by  most  professional  photographers.  Most  manufacturers 
publish  a  formula  for  the  hypo  alum  bath  which  should  be  used  for  the  brand 
of  paper  you  are  using. 

Another  useful  method  of  helping  out  negatives  of  the  soot  and  white 
wash  order,  is  to  print  on  a  paper  such  as  Royal  Velox  or  Buff  Cyko.  The 
cream  tint  of  the  coated  stock,  gives  the  appearance  of  flesh  tone  in  the 
highest  lights,  which  very  materially  alters  the  result  of  a  bad  negative. 

I  remember  some  of  my  first  negatives  and  how  hard  I  tried  to  get  good 
prints  from  them.  Quite  distinctly  do  I  recollect  one  in  particular  which  re¬ 
sisted  all  efforts  at  making  anything  like  a  presentable  print.  This  negative 
was  a  portrait  pretty  correctly  timed  but  over  developed,  resulting  in  the 
shadows  of  a  dark  coat  being  full  of  delicate  detail  while  the  high  lights,  such 
as  the  face,  were  entirely  too  dense.  At  that  time,  such  a  thing  as  reducing 
a  negative  never  dawned  upon  me  as  a  solution  of  my  difficulty  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a  great  many  of  my  readers  have  encountered  the  same  stumbling 
block  to  good  prints.  With  a  negative  such  as  I  have  described  it  is  only 
necessary  to  locally  reduce  the  highest  lights.  Mix  up  your  reducer  or  buy 
it  already  prepared  in  powder  form  and  after  this  take  a  small  piece  of  ab- 
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sorbent  cotton,  saturating  it  and  gently  applying  it  to  the  dense  portions  of  the 
negative.  The  reducer  should  not  be  used  too  strong  and  frequent  immer¬ 
sions  under  the  tap,  between  each  application  is  necessary  so  as  to  avoid 
streakiness. 

Last,  but  not  least  comes  the  mounting  of  your  photographs.  The  embossed 
commercial  mounts  are  not  quite  the  thing  to  use  if  you  would  have  your 
work  different  from  the  average  run.  With  a  little  effort  you  can  put  your 
own  creative  ideas  to  good  advantage  by  using  cover  papers  which  are  obtain¬ 
able  at  most  stock  houses.  In  a  future  number  I  hope  to  tell  you  more  about 
mounting,  but  for  the  present  I  think  that  you  will  be  kept  busy  making 
creditable  negatives  and  prints. 


Highly  Commended  in  Photographic  Times  Print  Contest 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CINEMATAGRAPH  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

(A  Paper  Delivered  Before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.) 

BY  HENRY  LEFFMANN 

HE  development  of  efficiency  in  motion-picture  ap¬ 
paratus  has  been  due,  as  in  almost  all  other  cases  of 
progress,  to  the  labors  of  many  workers,  only  a  few 
of  whom  have  received  full  pecuniary  reward  for 
their  services.  So  far  as  can  be  at  present  asserted 
on  published  evidence,  the  first  person  to  show  mo¬ 
tion-pictures  on  a  screen  was  Mr.  H.  R.  Heyl,  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  at  a  public  lecture  in  1870  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  showed  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  waltzing  couple,  these  being  from  nega¬ 
tives  taken  from  the  original  moving  figures.  Muy¬ 
bridge’s  work  is  well  known.  It  was  obtained  by 
a  very  complex  and  expensive  set  of  cameras,  but 
was  of  great  importance  in  showing  the  error  of 
the  ordinary  representations  of  animals  in  motion. 
The  child’s  toy  is  also  well  known.  It  is  probably  very  ancient,  as  Mr. 
Jenkins,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  pointed  out  lines  in  Lucretius’  poem  “On 
the  Nature  of  Things”  that  indicate  that  such  apparatus  was  known  at  that 
date,  the  first  century  of  the  common  era. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  flexible  transparent  films  and  rapid  emulsions 
were  available  that  satisfactory  exhibitions  of  moving  pictures  could  be  shown, 
and  it  is  within  the  memory  of  even  quite  young  persons  when  these  ex¬ 
hibitions  began  to  startle  and  amuse  the  public.  For  some  time  the  financial 
opportunities  of  the  method  were  not  fully  recognized.  Exhibitions  were 
given  in  connection  with  other  performances  and  in  amusement  parks,  but 
the  “movies”  were  not  seen  often  in  the  streets  of  cities.  Suddenly,  the  busi¬ 
ness  developed  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  has  reached  a  point  in  all  countries 
at  which  much  supervision  is  required. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  moving-picture  business,  the  inflam¬ 
mability  of  the  film  caused  a  number  of  serious  accidents,  and  the  active 
interference  of  the  insurance  and  fire  prevention  authorities  was  required. 
As  a  result,  certain  forms  of  exhibition  apparatus  were  devised,  which  were 
given  the  exclusive  use,  thus  creating  a  monopoly.  The  large  capital  re¬ 
quired  for  the  production  of  attractive  films,  also  tended  to  establish  a 
monopoly,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  a  war  broke  out  between  certain 
film  manufacturers,  followed,  as  usual  in  such  industrial  contests,  by  a 
coalition  of  the  stronger  firms,  and  a  crowding  out  of  others.  It  became 
impossible  to  obtain  a  good  camera  in  the  United  States,  and  often  impos- 
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sible  to  obtain  domestic  films.  Houses  that  dealt  in  general  photographic 
goods  manufactured  by  a  certain  company  were  forbidden,  under  penalty 
of  losing  their  supply  of  these  goods,  to  buy  motion-picture  films  from  any 
other  firm,  and  the  company  in  question  would  not  furnish  retail  agents 
films  of  its  own  manufacture.  Conditions  have  been  a  good  deal  improved 
in  the  past  year  or  so  in  this  respect,  possibly  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to  threats 
of  government  action. 

It  is  only  too  apparent  that  the  extensive  development  of  the  moving- 
picture  theatre  has  had  an  evil  influence  on  public  morals.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  some  of  the  American  manufacturers  have  a  censorship, 
many  films  are  exhibited  that  cannot  be  other  than  harmful,  especially  to 
the  young.  A  walk  along  any  business  or  even  residence  thoroughfare  in 
any  city,  town  or  village  will  show  glaring  advertisements  of  films,  giving 
vivid  pictures  of  crimes,  of  violence,  train  robbing,  burglary,  safe-breaking 
and  battles,  the  last  named  sometimes  from  actual  scenes,  but  more  often 
faked.  Films  actually  indecent,  and  others  highly  suggestive  are  quite 
common.  The  so-called  “mutoscope  parlors”  in  amusement  parks  are  gen¬ 
erally  provided  with  several  indecent  films,  and  are,  of  course,  especially 
frequented  by  very  young  persons.  Taken  in  its  entirety,  the  present-day 
motion-picture  business  seems  to  be  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Like 
other  vices — gambling,  prostitution,  sale  of  habit-forming  drugs  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  commercialized,  and  a  vast  capital,  yielding  high  profit,  being 
engaged  in  its  exploitation,  the  beneficiaries  are  enabled  to  defy  the  efforts 
of  those  who  seek  reforms.  Until  the  present  public  intoxication  o\er  the 
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‘‘movie”  has  much  abated,  one  cannot  expect  to  direct  the  film-makers  into 
true  educational  channels,  except  as  an  occasional  excursion  for  the  sake  of 
variety  or  to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  exhibitors  who  cater  to  a  more  exact¬ 
ing  class  than  commonly  frequents  the  “nickel”  shows. 

It  seems  to  me  that  concerted  effort  should  be  made  by  educators  to 
secure  facilities  for  the  making  and  exhibiting  of  films  for  the  many  forms 
of  educational  work  for  which  the  art  is  so  well  adapted.  Those  that  are 
occasionally  shown  of  growing  plants,  moving  animals,  microscopic  or  other¬ 
wise,  are  usually  interesting,  but  as  a  general  thing,  in  these  the  scientific 
value  is  sacrificed  to  the  dramatic  effect,  and  one  is  not  always  sure  that 
some  of  the  results  are  not  faked.  The  educational  use  that  should  be  made 
is,  for  example,  to  show :  movements  of  ameba  and  infusoria,  circulation  of 
the  cell-contents  in  plants,  movements  of  nuclear  structures.  As  the  camera 
can  be  so  operated  that  exposures  can  be  made  at  any  interval,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  positive  film  can  be  run  at  high  speed,  it  is  possible  to  exhibit 
to  a  class  some  of  the  very  slow  processes  of  cell-action  in  rapid  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  since  a  teacher  may  often  search  for  a  long  while  to  secure 
a  vivid  demonstration  of  some  biologic  action,  it  is  possible  when  such  has 
been  obtained  to  secure  a  permanent  record  of  it. 

Not  the  least  of  the  scientific  application  of  the  moving-picture  camera 
is  the  preservation  of  public  occurrences.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
authorities  of  our  large  cities  should  establish  a  department  for  obtaining 
films  of  every  important  parade  or  other  public  event,  and  should  preserve 
the  same  with  care,  so  that  in  later  years  it  would  be  possible  to  show  the 
residents  of  the  city  how  their  ancestors  celebrated. 

Some  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the  application  of  the  method 
to  the  recording  of  symptoms  of  disease,  but  although  these  films  are  praise¬ 
worthy  and  have  been  received  with  much  approval  of  physicians,  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  have  been  obtained  only  by  the  sufferance  of  one  of  the  great 
film-making  firms,  and  that  control  over  the  films  is  retained  by  the  makers. 
The  need  is  for  a  free  sale  of  films  and  of  all  apparatus  for  making  and 
exhibiting  them.  The  papers  have  recently  contained  a  statement  that  under 
the  threat  of  immediate  prosecution  a  company  that  has  monopolized  much 
of  the  photographic  supply  business  has  said,  “Don’t  shoot,  Davy,  I’ll  come 
down,”  and  it  is  likely  that  if  the  powerful  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  would  enter  on  a  vigorous  campaign,  the  interferences  that  still 
exist  in  the  application  of  moving  pictures  to  classroom  work  will  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  will  be  possible  for  educators  to  obtain  films  at  reasonable 
rates  and  use  them  without  any  restrictions  other  than  those  relating  to  fire 
hazard. 

Several  cameras  and  exhibition  machines  have  been  devised  for  the  use 
of  films  of  other  than  standard  size,  but  these  do  not  meet  fully  the  require- 
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ments,  as  the  standard  film  is  likely  to  be  manufactured  in  larger  quantity  and 
of  better  quality,  and  it  will  be  much  better  for  all  if  but  one  size  is  in  vogue. 

As  an  instance  of  the.  value  of  cinematographic  study  of  animal  motion, 

I  may  mention  some  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Schmucker  and  my¬ 
self.  A  garter  snake,  18  inches  long,  was  marked  with  white,  narrow,  trans¬ 
verse  stripes,  about  3  inches  apart,  and  was  then  allowed  to  move  over  a  cross- 
lined  area  of  moderate  size.  The  study  of  the  pictures  taken  at  the  rate  of 
about  14  per  second  showed  that  each  part  of  the  snake’s  body  moved  over 
a  different  point  in  the  field,  that  is,  that  the  motion  was  not  like  that  of  a 
railroad  train,  with  which  all  parts  go  over  the  same  track,  but  each  part  of  the 
body  pursues  an  independent  set  of  curves. 

There  are  many  investigations  of  this  kind  available  for  the  cinemato-  j 
graph.  The  results  are  not  such  as  to  make  the  films  worth  anything  for  the 
“movie,”  but  they  are  of  interest  and  value  for  research.  Among  the  lines 
of  study  that  might  be  pursued  is  investigation  of  the  details  of  explosions. 

A  good  deal  of  photography  has  been  done,  it  is  true,  on  such  incidents,  but 
it  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  single  picture,  showing  only  one  moment  of 
the  phenomenon  and  giving  no  idea  of  detail. 


A  MODERN  HOMESTEAD  Dr.  Dwight  Tracy 
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FINGER  PRINT  PHOTOGRAPHS  WITHOUT  A  CAMERA 

BY  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 

With  Three  Illustrations 

OST  photographers  know  to  their  sorrow  that  finger 
marks  are  all  too  prone  to  find  their  way  onto  nega¬ 
tives,  and  not  infrequently  such  finger  marks  show 
in  a  very  undesirable  manner  when  these  negatives 
are  used  for  making  lantern  slides. 

But  on  the  principle  that  “out  of  evil  good  may 
come”  these  unwanted  finger  marks  point  to  a  method 
of  finger  print  photography. 

I  have  only  the  most  slender  acquaintance  with 
finger  print  work  done  with  intention,  therefore,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  following  notes  may  be  “stale 
news”  to  those  who  have  extensive  experience  in  this  domain.  But  to  the 
average  photographer  I  imagine  the  method  may  afford  sufficient  interest 
to  prompt  further  experiments  which,  possibly,  may  lead  to  useful  improve¬ 
ments.  The  procedure  is  simplicity  itself,  and  is  as  follows :  In  an  ounce  of 
water  dissolve  45  to  50  grains  of  sodium  sulphite.  Then  add  2  grains  of 
amidol  or  diamidophenol.  Rinse  the  finger  well  under  the  tap  and  then  rub 
it  quite  dry.  In  the  dark  room  lay  a  rapid  dry  plate  (such  as  an  Imperial 
Special  Rapid)  on  a  table,  or  other  firm  flat  support,  glass  side  down,  i.  e., 
film  side  up.  Dip  the  finger  in  the  above  amidol  solution  for  a  second  or  two, 
remove  it,  shake  off  the  loose  drops  of 
fluid  and  then  gently  lay  the  still  wet 
finger  on  the  film  of  the  plate  and 
hold  it  quite  still  with  an  even,  gentle 
pressure  for,  say,  two  minutes  by  the 
clock.  (Holding  one’s  finger  quite  still 
in  this  way  seems  to  make  these  min¬ 
utes  incredibly  long.)  By  this  time  the 
warmth  and  wetness  of  the  finger  will 
have  caused  it  to  stick  to  the  gelatine 
of  the  plate  coating,  but  it  may  quite 
easily  be  removed  with  a  slow  peeling 
kind  of  movement.  The  plate  now  goes 
straight  into  the  fixing  bath  (water 
10  ounces,  soda  hyposulphite  1  ounce), 
where  it  may  remain  a  full  10  minutes. 

If  it  is  now  looked  through  an  image 
will  be  seen,  but  probably  it  will  not  be 
dense  enough  for  printing  purposes. 


F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. 
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F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. 


The  next  step  is  to  intensify  this  image.  Of  the  dozen  or  more  well 
known  intensification  methods  perhaps  the  following  is  the  simplest  for 
present  purposes :  In  two  ounces  water  dissolve  io  grains  of  potassium  bi¬ 
chromate  and  add  two  or  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fixed  and 
well  washed  plate  is  immersed  in  this  bichromate  bleacher  which  converts  | 
the  image  into  a  yellowish  or  orange  gray  in  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  again 
washed  and  then  returned  to  the  original  amidol  developer  for  re-development 
which  yields  an  intensified  result.  We  now  have  a  positive  image  which  may  j 
be  cut  down  and  used  as  a  lantern  plate.  If  it  be  printed  we  get  a  result  like 
that  shown  in  figure  A ,i.  e.,  a  negative  print.  To  get  a  positive  print  we  place 
our  first  plate  in  contact  with  a  slow  black  tone  lantern  plate  and  employ  a 
feeble  printing  light,  say,  6  feet  or  so  from  an  ordinary  gas  jet  or  better  still 
3  feet  from  an  ordinary  candle. 

The  lantern  plate  should  be  developed  as  far  as  it  will  possibly  go.  The 
amidol  developer  above  quoted  will  serve  but  I  think  an  ordinary  hydrokinone 
developer  is  better,  i.  e.,  giving  a  rather  more  contrasty  result. 

On  printing  this  negative  image  we  get  a  result  like  that  shown  in  figure 
B.  Two  points  of  interest  are  worth  noting  at  this  stage.  We  have  used 
neither  camera  or  lens  and  the  resulting  print  is  absolute  life  size,  so  could 
be  used  for  very  exact  measurement  comparisons.  But  we  are  not  limited  to 
life  size  results.  On  putting  the  negative  in  the  enlarger  we  can  readily  get 
such  a  result  as  figure  C,  which  we  may  put  down  as  roughly,  three  diameters 
magnification. 
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The  reader  perhaps  may  be  puzzled  for  a  moment  by  the  white  band 
around  the  finger  in  figure  A  and  its  corresponding  black  band  in  figures  B 
and  C.  But  a  moment’s  thought  will  show  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  developer  round  the  edge  of  that  part  of  the  finger  that  is  in  contact  with 
the  gelatine  surface  of  the  plate  and  held  there  by  surface  tension. 

The  plate  used  for  this  first  experiment  was  an  old  one.  This  probably  ac¬ 
counts  for  some  of  the  spots  and  similar  defects.  Or  possibly  they  may  be 
due  to  undissolved  particles  of  amidol.  But  these  defects  are  in  no  way  es¬ 
sential  to  the  process. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  images  are  not  due  to  light  action  but 
to  heat  and  chemical  action,  so  that  the  purist  may — not  without  some  show  of 
reason — urge  that  they  are  not  photographs  but  should  be  termed  thermo¬ 
graphs.  Anyhow  they  seem  to  me  interesting  and  suggestive  of  further  devel¬ 
opments  when  I  have  time  to  follow  them  up. 


Highly  Commended  in  Photographic  Times  Print  Contest 
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SUCCESS  PROBLEMS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  ADVERTISING 

Fourth  Paper 

BY  W.  CLEMENT  MOORE 

^.HAPS  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  results  from  advertising, 
generally  considered,  is  the  lack  of  care  and 
forethought  given  to  the  preparation  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy.  Some  concerns,  it  is  true,  employ 
advertising  managers  to  look  after  their  ad¬ 
vertising;  while  others  place  their  advertise¬ 
ments  through  agencies;  but  the  great  majority 
depend  upon  preparing  the  advertisement  them¬ 
selves.  In  either  or  all  of  these  cases,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  which  method  is  used,  every  adver¬ 
tisement  should  be  carefully  inspected  by  some 
one  in  authority  before  it  is  placed  with  the 
publishers.  Be  careful  that  your  advertisement 
is  the  very  best  you  can  send  out  every  time. 
This  assures  you  of  the  fact  that  every  person  reading  your  advertisement 
will  have  placed  before  them  the  most  convincing  argument  you  can  give  to 
induce  them  to  use  your  goods. 

It  goes  without  question  that  the  same  diligent  care  should  be  exercised 
in  placing  all  of  your  contracts  for  advertising  space.  See  to  it  yourself 
that  you  are  not  paying  for  something  that  you  will  never  receive.  The  cheap¬ 
est  advertising  rate  is  not  always  the  best,  nor  is  it  always  the  worst.  The 
paper  or  periodical  must  fit  your  propositions.  A  fifty-cent  advertisement  of 
photographs  in  a  photograph  magazine  will  probably  produce  more  orders 
than  a  $50  advertisement  in  a  literary  paper,  provided  the  advertisement  is 
similarly  worded. 

Illustrations  are  sure  to  add  to  the  pulling  power  of  advertisements,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  well  and  closely  produced.  Do  not  fail  to  use  them  when¬ 
ever  possible  and  have  them  illustrate  either  the  article  you  are  handling 
itself  or  some  phase  of  your  work.  A  cut  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  the  advertisement  is  worse  than  useless. 

Those  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  advertising  are,  of  course,  in¬ 
formed  upon  such  little  matters  as  the  meaning  of  an  agate  line,  how  many 
agate  lines  there  are  to  an  inch ;  meaning  of  closing  dates,  display,  the  names 
of  the  different  sizes  of  type,  etc.  These  things  may  easily  be  learned  from 
just  a  little  experience,  or  if  not  known  already,  a  trip  to  your  nearest 
printing  office  will  acquaint  you  with  them  thoroughly. 

The  things  with  which  the  dealer  does  not  immediately  become  familiar 
are,  the  value  of  circulation,  the  value  of  the  class  of  readers,  the  need  of 
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emphasizing  the  principal  points  in  his  advertising,  the  need  of  keeping  tab 
on  results  regularly,  the  proper  method  of  placing  copy,  etc. 

Now,  of  course,  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  me  here,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  give  any  very  important  facts  concerning  all  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  things  neither  can  we  give  all  the  information  that  should  be  given 
about  even  one  of  them,  but  perhaps  we  can  mention  a  few  things  that  may 
be  of  interest  and  benefit. 

In  the  matter  of  circulation  there  is  room  for  wide  range  of  criticism. 
Some  circulations  are  inflated,  some  are  not  just  as  represented,  some  are  made 
up  of  a  list  of  names  from  which  results  are  almost  impossible,  and  some  are 
guaranteed.  Now  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  matter  is  to  try  to  get  from  the 
publisher  a  statesworn  or  guarantee  concerning  the  circulation  of  his  peri¬ 
odical,  then  if  you  consider  that  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  his  paper  circu¬ 
lates  is  the  kind  that  would  become  good  purchasers  of  your  goods,  place  a 
trial  contract  for,  say,  three  issues.  Then  figure  the  cost  per  reply  and  if  this 
is  satisfactory  keep  that  publication  on  your  list  for  at  least  one  year.  Stick 
to  the  good  ones  in  the  matter  of  circulation,  for  it  is  a  treacherous  thing. 

The  advertiser  in  sending  advertisements  to  publishers  should  be  very 
careful  to  bring  out  clearly  all  the  important  points,  words  or  sentences,  so 
that  they  will  stand  out  prominently  in  the  advertisement  when  it  appears 
in  print.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  for  the  ordinary  person  to  follow  is 
to  simply  write  the  advertisement  straight  through,  centering  those  lines 
which  you  wish  in  large  display  type  then  draw  lines  under  the  word  or  words 
which  you  desire  to  bring  out  clearly,  and  on  your  margin,  which  should  be 
wide,  you  can  then  write  the  kind  and  size  of  type  in  which  you  desire  the 

words  to  appear.  When  these  words  are  to  be  set  in  among  other  reading 

matter,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  type  which  will  line  with  the  other 

matter  must  be  used,  but  it  may  be  of  bolder  face. 

In  like  manner  a  book  or  record  should  be  kept  in  which  all  returns  are 
noted,  where  from  and  amount.  These  little  things  will  soon  be  found  to  be 
the  main  features  in  the  building  up  of  your  business. 
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Editorial  Notes 


HE  making  of  lantern  slides  from  negatives  of  fairly 
good  technical  quality  is  a  far  more  simple  matter 
than  the  inexperienced  amateur  is  apt  to  suppose, 
despite  the  fact  that  one  sees  many  poor  slides 
projected  on  the  screen.  When  a  number  of  slides 
are  required  from  a  mixed  lot  of  negatives  the 
work  may  be  greatly  simplified  and  the  average 
quality  advanced  by  first  of  all  carefully  sorting  out 
the  negatives  into  groups  in  accordance  with  their 
strongest  densities.  This  means  that  all  in  one  group  may  have  the  same  ex¬ 
posure,  so  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  printing  frames  can  be  used  at  once,  or 
one  whole-plate  printing  frame  can  be  used  with  four  quarter-plate  negatives 
at  one  time.  Similarly,  by  adopting  the  tank  method,  one  can  develop  these 
simultaneous  exposures  in  one  operation.  Thus  one  can  make  a  dozen  slides 
in  but  little  more  than  the  time  taken  to  deal  with  one  plate  at  a  time. 

UST  now  there  is  a  fashion  for  so-called  “warm  tones.”  These  browns  and 
warm  black  colors  are  in  certain  cases  very  suitable,  but  this  by  no 
means  is  so  in  all  cases.  “If  in  doubt  stick  to  black  and  white,”  is  sound 
advice.  It  is  certainly  better  to  under-do  than  to  over-do  these  warm  colors. 
The  beginner  may  find  it  convenient  to  try  the  following  formulae,  which  are 
purposely  given  in  rather  small  quantities:  (a)  Water  io  ounces,  metol  io 
grains,  hydrokinone  5  grains,  soda  sulphite  2  dr.  (b)  water  10  ounces,  soda 
carbonate  2  dr.,  potassium  bromide  5  grains;  (c)  water  1  ounce,  ammo¬ 
nium  bromide  1  dr.,  ammonium  carbonate  1  dr.  For  a  normal  exposure 
take  equal  parts,  say,  Y  ounce  of  (a)  and  of  (b).  For  a  warm  tone  give  four 
to  six  times  normal  exposure,  and  develop  with  Y  ounce  of  (a),  Y  ounce  of 
(b),  and  idr.  of  (c).  A  still  warmer  tone  can  be  obtained  by  increasing 
normal  exposure  to  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  then  doubling  the  quantity  of  (c) 
in  the  last-named  mixture.  If  the  tank  method  be  adopted  the  above  devel¬ 
opers  can  be  diluted  with  four  or  six  times  their  original  bulk  of  water. 

T  does  not  always  follow  that,  because  we  buy  a  certain  tool  for  one  pur¬ 
pose,  we  cannot  use  it  for  some  other  purpose.  Thus  we  may  buy  an 
enlarging  apparatus  with  a  view  of  converting  small  negatives  into  en¬ 
larged  prints,  but  it  is  probably  equally  useful  for  the  making  of  small  prints, 
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e.  g.,  lantern  slides,  from  comparatively  speaking  large  negatives.  In  this 
connection  there  are  two  ways  of  using  an  enlarger  for  the  making  of  “en- 
smallments.”  If  the  enlarger  will  take  the  negative  under  consideration  and 
the  lens  can  be  racked  far  enough  from  the  negative,  then  it  is  but  a  simple 
matter  to  cut  a  piece  of  white  card,  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  lantern  plate,  use 
this  for  focussing  the  reduced  image,  replace  it  by  a  lantern  plate,  make  the 
exposure,  and  develop  in  the  usual  manner.  But  it  may  happen  that  we  want 
to  make  lantern  slides  from — let  us  say — whole-plate  negatives,  while  the  lan¬ 
tern  will  not  hold  anything  larger  than  a  quarter-plate. 


FIRST,  we  must  make  or  contrive  something  of  the  nature  of  a  picture 
frame  that  will  hold  the  negative  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  when  there  is  no  negative  in  the  lantern  we  can  evenly  illum¬ 
inate  the  negative  set  up  “on  edge,”  as  it  were.  That  even  illumination  is  essen¬ 
tial  goes  without  saying.  We  now  take  any  ordinary  camera  that  will  hold  a 
lantern  plate.  Using  the  camera  lens  in  the  ordinary  way  we  get  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera  a  reduced  image  of  the  illuminated  negative  of  the  required 
size  and  degree  of  definition,  when  it  only  remains  to  make  the  exposure  on  a 
lantern  plate  and  develop  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  advantage  of  using  a  cam¬ 
era  to  hold  the  plate,  instead  of  fixing  it  to  the  enlarging  easel,  is  that  we  have 
the  aid  of  a  ground-glass  image  which  we  can  examine  with  a  focussing  magni¬ 
fier  if  desired.  We  can  further  apply  this  idea  to  the  using  of  a  camera  in  place 
of  the  easel  by  removing  the  lens  from  a  camera  and  letting  the  projected  beam 
enter  the  camera  through  its  front. 


$$$$$$ 


HE  bother  of  developing  when  on  tour  is  not  so  much  the  developing 


1  as  the  fixing  and  after  washing.  At  times  one  goes  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  to  obtain  a  few  negatives  of  some  special  subject,  and  the  wish 
is  then  with  us  all  to  make  sure  that  the  journey  has  not  been  made  in  vain. 
To  duplicate  exposures  is  a  good  plan  at  times,  but  that  has  not  quite  the  same 
sense  of  conviction  as  we  get  from  a  developed  plate.  Therefore  we  may  be 
disposed  to  combine  this  advice  with  the  developing  of  a  plate  or  two.  After 
developing  in  the  usual  way  it  will  suffice  to  rinse  the  plate  for,  say,  a  minute, 
then  to  bathe  it  for  another  minute  in  a  weak  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (e.  g., 
ten  grains  per  ounce)  ;  it  is  again  bathed  in  two  rinsings  of  water  for  two  min¬ 
utes  each,  the  plate  being  thoroughly  drained  between  the  bathings,  and  then 
dried.  This  may  be  hastened  if  desired  by  bathing  the  plate  in  methylated  spirit 
in  the  usual  way.  Fixing  is  deferred  till  one’s  return  home,  or  to  a  place  of 
leisure.  The  plate  may  be  dried  in  subdued  daylight.  Before  fixing  the  plate 
it  must  be  well  soaked  in  a  couple  of  changes  of  water. 
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THE  MOON 


Enos  A.  Mills 


Courtesy  of  The  American  Printer 


Although  there 

are  no  fewer 
than  eight  ways 
in  which  a  slide  may  be 
put  into  the  lantern, 
there  is  but  one  right 
way.  Many  of  those 
who  make  slides  for 
lecture  purposes  are 
not  sufficiently  care¬ 
ful  in  the  “spotting" 
of  their  slides,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  they  mark  them 
at  all  for  the  guidance 
of  the  lanternist.  And 
yet  the  matter  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself.  Hold  the 
slide  the  right  way  up, 
and  the  right  way 
round,  so  that  when  it 
is  looked  through  we 
get  the  effect  we  should 
see  when  it  is  projected 
on  the  screen.  Then 
put  a  white  “spot"  on 
the  two  (right  and 
left)  top  corners  of  the 
slide.  Small  gummed 
discs  of  paper  are  sold 
for  this  purpose,  and 
known  as  lantern  slide 
“spots.” 

*  *  * 

The  two  pictures 
which  are  shown  here¬ 
with  through  the  cour¬ 


tesy  of  The  American  Printer,  are  by  Mr.  Enos  A.  Mills,  of  Estes  Park,  Colo¬ 
rado.  Mr.  Mills  is  widely  known  as  a  photographer,  a  writer  and  a  naturalist. 
He  has  a  cabin  “Inn”  nine  miles  up  the  mountain  from  Estes  Park,  where  he 
can  study  at  first  hand  the  changing  phenomena  of  nature.  The  two  pictures 
which  we  reproduce  herewith  are  characteristic  examples  of  the  kind  of  work 
Mr.  Mills  does  under  these  conditions.  They  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
tree  and  cloud,  both  at  night  and  day,  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  at¬ 
mosphere  and  light,  which  is  sometimes  missing,  but  which  should  always  be 
present  in  landscape  photographs. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,  PHILADELPHIA 


An  open  exhibition  of  photographs  will 
be  given  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
Bureau,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia, 
from  March  2nd  to  31st,  1914.  Entry 
closed  February  14th,  1914. 

Either  amateurs  or  professionals  may 
send  pictures.  Prizes  are  awarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  merit,  pictorial  qualities  being 
preferred  to  technique. 

The  judges  will  decide  the  merit  of  each 
picture  as  they  would  in  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  or  sculpture.  Eighteen  prizes 
will  be  awarded,  and  as  many  Ribbons  of 
Honorable  Mention  as  the  judges  find 
worthy. 

1st  Prize  . $100.00 

2nd  Prize  .  50.00 

3rd  Prize  .  25.00 

5  Prizes,  $10  each ;  and 
10  Prizes,  $5  each. 

To  encourage  young  people  and  begin¬ 
ners,  a  special  prize  of  a  No.  3A  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak,  value  $20,  will  be  given  for 
the  best  picture  made  with  a  Brownie  cam¬ 
era.  The  picture  may  be  either  a  direct 
print  or  an  enlargement  from  a  Brownie 
negative.  We  shall  want  the  use  of  the 
successful  negative  for  reproduction  or 
enlarging. 

To  win  a  prize,  a  picture  must  have  been 
posed  and  exposed  by  the  exhibitor,  though 
the  developing,  printing  or  enlarging  may 
have  been  done  by  others. 

Previous  exhibition  of  pictures  in  other 
places  will  not  exclude  their  entry,  but  pic¬ 
tures  not  previously  exhibited  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  in  awarding  prizes.  Please  note 
that  no  prizes  will  be  given  for  pictures 
shown  at  any  of  our  own  previous  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Only  one  of  the  first  three  prizes  will 
be  given  to  one  exhibitor. 

Prizes  may  be  withheld,  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  the  pictures  are  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  merit  to  be  worthy. 

Pictures  winning  prizes  become  the 
property  of  the  Wanamaker  Store,  with 
the  privilege  of  reproduction  for  illustra¬ 
tion.  Exhibitors  who  prefer  to  keep  their 


winning  pictures  may  do  so  by  waiving 
claim  to  the  money  prize. 

Pictures  may  be  of  any  size,  8  x  10. 
11  x  14,  and  14  x  17  inches  are  preferred. 
They  must  be  mounted— they  need  not  be 
framed — and  should  have  plainly  written 
on  the  back : 

Title  of  the  picture. 

Name  and  address  of  exhibitor,  lens  and 
material  used,  and  other  statements  of  in¬ 
terest,  mentioned  on  the  label  which  our 
camera  shop  will  furnish.  In  addition  to 
the  label,  the  exhibitor  must  make  a  list 
of  his  pictures  on  a  card  suitable  for  a 
card-index  catalogue.  These  cards  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

Exhibitors  may  enter  as  many  pictures 
as  they  wish.  The  judges  may  decide 
not  to  hang  more  than  ten  from  any  ex¬ 
hibitor.  Quality  of  work  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  In  case  there  are  more  pictures  than 
can  be  exhibited  properly,  the  judges  will 
have  the  authority  to  decide  the  arrange¬ 
ment  or  grouping  of  the  meritorious  pic¬ 
tures,  and  the  omission  of  those  of  only 
ordinary  value. 

A  small  picture  is  often  more  effective 
if  enlarged  to  8  x  10,  11  x  14,  or  14  x  17. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the 
proper  color  and  size  of  the  mounting  card. 
Often  a  good  picture  is  spoiled  by  thought¬ 
less  mounting. 

All  photographs  should  be  carefully 
wrapped ;  package  plainly  addressed,  and 
marked  with  name  and  address  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitor ;  and  delivered  to  the  camera  shop 
on  or  before  February  14,  1914- 

The  express  charges,  if  any,  must  be 
paid  by  the  exhibitor. 

All  reasonable  care  to  prevent  loss  or 
damage  to  pictures  will  be  given,  but  no 
responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  will  be 
assumed. 

No  picture  shall  be  removed  from  the 
walls  until  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

Exhibitor's  desiring  to  sell  their  pic¬ 
tures  should  mark  the  price  on  the  back. 
Ten  per  cent,  will  be  charged  on  any  pic¬ 
tures  sold. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


SILVER  PLATING  WITPI  AN  OLD  FIXING  BATH. 

The  silver  plating  of  metal  objects  in 
old  fixing  baths  presents  no  great  difficul- 
tes  if  the  articles,  brass  or  copper,  are  well 
cleaned. 

The  articles  are  cleaned  with  ammonia, 
chalk  and  water  and  then,  for  a  moment, 
dipped  into  a  weak  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide.  Then  they  are  rinsed  with  clean 
water  and  while  still  wet  placed  in  the  fix¬ 
ing  bath. 

In  a  very  few  seconds  the  plating  will 
begin.  The  plating  should  not  be  continued 
too  long  as  the  thick  silver  deposit  is  likely 
to  peel  off.  If  there  is  much  silver  in  solu¬ 
tion  it  is  better  to  dilute  it  with  water  in 
order  to  retard  the  speed  of  plating. 

After  plating,  the  articles  should  be  well 
washed  and  polished  with  chalk  and  water. 

Photographische  Chronik,  No.  i,  1913. 

^  ^  ^ 

COLOR  SENSITIZING  WITH  BLOOD  COLORING 
MATTER,  BY  J.  M.  EDER. 

Photographic  sensitizing  with  blood  col¬ 
oring  matter  is  a  subject  investigated  by  the 
author.  The  preparations,  as  pure  as  pos¬ 
sible,  were  used  in  a  weak  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  1-100 — I-IOOO. 

The  plates  were  bathed  for  five  minutes, 
rapidly  dried  and  then  exposed  in  a  prism 
spectrograph. 

Oxyhaemoglobin  and  haemin  were  with¬ 
out  any  influence.  On  the  contrary,  haerna- 
toporphyrin  when  slightly  ammoniacal, 
showed  distinctly  four  maxima  between 
wave  lengths  500  and  650  on  slow  chloride 
plates,  but  very  indistinct  on  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  bromide  plates. 

“Apollo”,  Vol.  19,  No.  436. 

&  4*-  4=- 

DIRECT  SEPIA  TONER 

This  method,  which  is  suitable  for  deve¬ 
loped  prints,  differs  from  the  usual  way  in 


that  the  prints  do  not  require  a  preliminary 
bleaching.  The  prints  should  be  well  fixed 
and  washed  and  the  superfluous  water  re¬ 
moved  with  blotting  paper  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  applied  with  a  brush  or  the  solution 
may  be  diluted  and  used  as  a  bath. 

English  Metric 

i/4  ozs.  Water  45  c.  c. 

3  drachms  Sodium  Sulphide  12.0  gms. 
15  grains  Selenium  1.0  gm. 

As  soon  as  the  prints  have  acquired  a 
brown  sepia  tone,  the  yellow  precipitate  in 
the  whites  is  removed  by  means  of  a  sodium 
bisulphite  bath  and  then  washed  as  usual. 

“Apollo”,  Vol.  19,  No.  434. 

^  ^  ^ 

MOUNTING  WITH  ALBUMEN,  BY  DR.  BERNARD 

The  author  states  that  he  found  albumen 
very  good  for  this  purpose,  in  fact  he  pre¬ 
fers  it  to  any  other. 

The  method  employed  is  similar  to  dry 
mounting.  The  back  of  the  print  is  covered 
with  albumen  by  dipping  the  finger  in  the 
albumen  and  rubbing  it  on  the  back.  The 
print  is  then  placed  on  The  mount  and  a 
hot  flat  iron,  say  about  90 — 100  %c.  (194 — 
212  F.)  is  then  run  over  the  print. 

The  heat  coagulates  the  albumen  and  the 
print  and  mount  are  inseparably  united. 
Dampness  is  without  influence,  as  the  heat 
renders  the  albumen  insoluble,  and  for  the 
same  reason  water  or  solution  can  not 
penetrate. 

Paper  and  textiles  can  also  be  applied 
to  glass  by  this  method  and  adhere  very 
well.  It  might  also  be  useful  for  sealing 
envelopes.  The  iron  must  not  be  so  hot  as 
to  scorch  the  paper. 

“ Photographische  Rundschau”  1912,  No.  1. 
4-  4-  4^ 

PHOTOGRAPHING  FADED  WRITING. 

With  time  even  the  best  iron  inks  fade 
and  occasionally  will  give  much  trouble  in 
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photographing.  While  inks  made  of 
organic  colors  are  difficult  to  restore,  those 
containing  iron  are  much  easier.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  treat  the  writing  with  some 
substance  which  will  unite  with  the  iron 
oxide  in  the  fibre  and  form  a  compound 
which  is  plainly  visible. 

The  writing  is  daubed  with  a  tuft  of  cot¬ 
ton  or  a  sponge  soaked  with  diluted  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  After  this  the  operation  is 
repeated  with  a  10%  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide. 

This  causes  the  writing  to  become  blue 
and  very  legible. 

The  paper  is  now  washed  and  dried  with 
white  blotting  paper  and  is  ready  for  photo¬ 
graphing. 

Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung,  Vol.  37, 
No.  31. 

4  4  4 

RESTORING  OLD  DEVELOPER. 

Developer  which  has  been  used  several 
times  and  consequently  works  more  con¬ 
trasty,  can  be  made  to  work  quicker  and 
softer  as  if  fresh,  by  adding  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  10%  solution  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash. 

For  the  development  of  snap  shots  it  is  of 
advantage  to  add  some  of  the  above  solu¬ 


tion  even  with  fresh  developer  and  a  few 
drops  of  potassium  bromide  solution. 

The  image  develops  much  faster  and 
stronger  and  is  more  harmonious. 
“Photographische  Industrie”,  No.  35,  1913. 

44  4 

YELLOW  SPOTS  IN  PRINTS. 

Bromide  or  gas  light  paper  prints  which 
have  become  yellow  or  spotted,  may  be 
made  snow  white  again  by  placing  them  in 
the  following  solution : 

English  Metric 

3  1-3  ozs.  Water  100  c.  c. 

15  grains  Potassium  permanganate  1.0  gm. 

The  solution  turns  the  print  a  brown  col¬ 
or,  it  is  then  washed  until  the  wash  water 
is  no  longer  rose  colored. 

The  print  is  now  bleached  in : 

3  1-3  ozs.  Water  100  c.  c. 

45  grains  Potassium  metabisulphite  3.0  gms. 

After  bleaching,  the  print  is  well  washed. 
Prints  which  have  been  spotted  through 
improper  handling,  finger  marks,  etc.,  or 
plates,  may  also  be  treated. 

In  place  of  the  potassium  metabisulphite, 
sodium  bisulphite  might  work  equally  as 
well. 

“ Photographische  Industrie”,  No.  35,  1913. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


A  KODAK  PARTY. 

An  amateur  photographic  magazine 
recently  told  of  how  Kodak  Parties  had 
come  to  be  quite  the  thing  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  among  the  younger  set.  At 
one  particular  party  mentioned,  each 
girl  was  privileged  to  make  a  group  of 
all  the  others  and  the  developed  pict¬ 
ures  were  judged,  the  best  one  being 
awarded  a  prize.  The  prints  from  the 
various  pictures  afforded  pleasant  sou¬ 
venirs  of  the  occasion. 

To  those  who  have  never  become  real 
Kodak  enthusiasts — who  have  not  gone 
into  picture-making  for  all  of  the  fun 
there  is  to  be  had,  a  Kodak  party  might 
seem  to  present  difficulties.  But  there 
are  no  real  difficulties  in  amateur  pho¬ 
tography  which  are  not  overcome  by 
Kodak  methods. 

Take  the  Kodak  Party  for  instance: 
You  invite  the  friends  who  are  to  take 
part  in  the  fun  of  the  evening,  and  they 
do  not  all  need  to  be  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  ones  who  do  not  have 
Kodaks  will  be  as  much  interested  in 
having  their  pictures  taken  and  in 
watching  the  work  of  the  competitors 
as  they  themselves. 

Your  guests  may  bring  their  own 
Kodaks  and  film  if  they  choose,  and 
you  can  loan  your  Kodak  to  those  who 
do  not.  Use  Double-Two  spools  of  film, 
and  each  contestant  will  have  a  chance 
to  make  two  exposures,  or  if  you  do 
not  care  to  make  developing  a  part  of 
the  competition  by  having  each  guest 
develop  his  or  her  film,  the  exposures 
may  all  be  made  on  one  or  two  rolls  of 
film  and  developed  in  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank.  Each  guest  who  knows  how  to 
operate  a  Kodak  must  make  a  group 
picture  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  or 
may  be  allowed  to  select  subjects  for 
the  composition  of  a  picture  to  his  or 
her  liking. 

Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  pictures  by  flashlight  if  it  is  an 
evening  party,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
Flash  Sheet  Holder  and  a  supply  of 


Flash  Sheets  should  be  provided  by  the 
host. 

The  one  who  is  most  proficient  in 
flashlight  work  should  see  thatthe  sheets 
are  properly  handled  and  should  not 
allow  more  than  one  sheet  to  be  used! 
in  the  holder  at  one  time. 

When  the  exposures  have  all  been 
made  or  a  roll  of  film  has  been  filled, 
the  film  may  be  developed  in  the  tank, 
fixed  and  washed  for  a  reasonable  length} 
of  time,  when  the  Velox  prints  may  be' 
made  from  the  negatives. 

Probably  you  have  never  made  Velox 
prints  from  wet  negatives,  but  it  is  very! 
simple  and  it  is  great  fun  to  see  finished! 
prints  so  soon  after  the  negatives  are 
made. 

To  make  prints  from  a  wet  negative, 
first  be  sure  the  negative  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  and  is  free  from  every! 
trace  of  hypo.  Immerse  a  piece  of 
Velox  paper  in  clean  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  placing  it  on  the  wet 
negative,  carefully  squeegee  it  in  con-  i 
tact  so  as  not  to  break  the  film.  Lay 
the  film  on  a  flat  surface  and  make  ex¬ 
posure  without  the  use  of  a  printing 
frame.  After  exposure,  place  both  neg¬ 
ative  and  paper  in  clean  water,  allowing 
them  to  soak  for  a  moment  before  sep-  | 
arating  them.  Develop  and  fix  the 
print  in  the  usual  way. 

Dry  prints  may  be  made  from  wet 
negatives  in  the  following  manner. 
Secure  a  piece  of  film  slightly  larger 
than  the  negative  and  remove  gelatine 
by  soaking  in  warm  water.  Squeegee 
this  clear  film  to  your  negative  very 
carefully,  rubbing  out  all  the  air  bells.  : 
This  transparent  covering  may  be  care¬ 
fully  wiped  dry  and  a  print  made  from 
the  negative  the  same  as  though  it  were 
dry.  When  prints  have  been  made,  re¬ 
turn  negatives  to  the  wash  water  for  a 
few  minutes  and  hang  up  to  dry. 

After  prints  have  been  developed, 
fixed  and  washed,  mount  them  while 
wet  on  fairly  heavy  cardboard,  and 
they  may  be  handled  without  danger. 
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The  prizes  may  be  awarded  in  what¬ 
ever  way  the  host  chooses,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  everyone  will  have  a  jolly  good 
time  at  your  Kodak  party,  and  you  will 
prove  your  ability  for  providinga  unique 
entertainment. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
nany  ways  in  which  a  good  time  may 
De  had  by  making  photography  the 
source  of  entertainment.  A  party  of 
:riends  may  have  the  finest  kind  of  an 
evening’s  entertainment  coloring  prints 
vith  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps,  and 
:he  host  with  a  little  originality  can 
nake  the  entertainment  in  the  nature 
)f  a  competition.  Besides  the  colors, 
fou  will  need  enough  small  brushes  to 
^o  around,  and  the  whole  party  maybe 
seated  at  one  large  round  table  with  the 
saucers  of  colors  in  the  center. 

Kodiopticon  evenings  offer  another 
nost  interesting  form  of  photographic 
mtertainment  in  which  the  host  can 
)lay  the  part  of  lecturer.  Slides  from 
/■our  Kodak  negatives  are  made  as 
easily  as  Velox  prints,  on  Velox  Lantern 
>lide  Film,  and  when  thrown  on  a 
creen  in  enlarged  form  have  an  inter¬ 
est  much  greater  than  small  prints  from 
he  same  negatives.  In  this  way  every- 
rne  in  the  room  may  see  the  large 
>ictures  thrown  on  the  screen,  while 
rour  Kodak  album  of  small  prints  offers 
entertainment  for  but  one  or  two. 

There  are  any  number  of  ways  to 
lave  a  pleasant  Kodak  evening  with  a 
sompany  of  friends,  and  Kodak  meth- 
)ds  make  them  all  simple  and  practical 
or  you.  The  “Velox  Book,”  “By 
flashlight,”  “Bromide  Enlarging  with 
l  Kodak”  and  other  interesting  and 
nstructive  booklets  may  be  had  at  your 
lealers,  or  by  mail,  and  are  free  for  the 
isking. 


Trim  your  prints  accurately  with  a 

KODAK  TRIMMING  BOARD 

A  great  convenience  at  little  expense. 


SIMPLIFIED  ENLARGING. 

Do  you  know  you  can  make  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  your  negatives — that  you 
already  know  how  and  do  not  have  to 
learn  a  difficult  process ? 

If  you  know  how  to  make  Velox 
prints,  you  know  one  way  to  make  en¬ 
largements — and  it  is  a  very  satisfactory 
way,  too.  You  can  make  either  black 
and  white  or  those  beautiful  sepia  toned 
prints  you  have  admired  so  much,  and 
the  only  apparatus  you  need  is  one  of 
those  simple  and  inexpensive  little 
Brownie  Enlarging  Cameras. 

Don’t  get  the  mistaken  idea  that  a 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  is  only  for 
Brownie  negatives  or  that  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  cannot  be  worth  while  because 
the  camera  is  inexpensive.  The  quality 
of  the  enlargement  does  not  depend 
upon  the  camera.  It  is  the  quality  of 
the  negative  from  which  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  made  that  determines  its  qual¬ 
ity.  The  enlarging  camera  contains  a 
simple  projecting  lens  that  will  repro¬ 
duce  the  quality  of  the  negative  in  the 
print,  and  that  is  all  any  enlarging 
camera  lens  need  do. 

You  know  how  to  make  enlargements 
with  this  little  camera  if  you  know  how 
to  print  Velox,  because  you  simply 
make  a  Velox  print  from  your  negative. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  print  is 
not  a  contact  print.  The  negative  is  in 
one  end  of  the  camera  and  the  printing 
paper  is  in  the  other,  the  lens  being  at 
a  point  between  the  two  where  it  gathers 
the  rays  of  light  passing  through  the 
negative  and  projects  them  on  the 
paper,  the  image  being  enlarged  and 
always  in  focus.  Our  illustration  shows 
the  principal  of  the  Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera,  the  dotted  lines  representing 
the  course  of  the  rays  of  light  in  passing 
from  the  negative,  through  the  lens  and 
to  the  paper. 

The  lens  of  this  camera  is  quite  small 
and  the  light  passing  through  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  greater  surface  than  in 
contact  printing,  so  for  these  reasons, 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„,  The  Kodak  City. 


the  exposure  will  be 
very  much  longer. 

However,  Bromide 
paper  may  be  used 
inplace  of  Velox  with 
very  much  shorter  ex¬ 
posures.  Bromide 
paper  must  be  han¬ 
dled  in  a  much  safer 
light  than  Velox  and 
a  much  weaker  devel¬ 
oper  must  be  used. 

Aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  much  more 
sensitive  to  light,  it 
is  handled  much  the 
same  as  Velox. 

The  Brownie  En¬ 
larging  Camera  Illu¬ 
minator  affords  a  means  of  making 
enlargements  in  the  evening  or  at  any 
time  and  place  where  electric  lights  are 
used.  It  may  be  used  either  for  making 
Bromide  enlargements  with  the  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera  or  for  making  con¬ 
tact  Velox  prints,  and  has  an  orange 
fabric  screen  for  covering  the  light  while 
the  Velox  prints  are  being  developed. 

Have  your  Kodak  dealer  show  you 
the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  and  an 
example  of  the  work  it  does.  Your 
Kodak  negatives  will  be  doubly  inter¬ 
esting  when  you  have  so  simple  a  means 
of  making  good  enlargements. 


BE  DISCRIMINATING 

The  photography  of  to-day  is  so 
different  from  the  photography  of  a  few 
years  ago — so  infinitely  more  simple, 
that  those  things  which  go  to  make  for 
the  certainty  and  simplicity  of  the  var¬ 
ious  processes  arc  now  looked  upon  very 
much  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Kodak  and  Kodak  N.  C-  Film 
simplified  picture  taking.  Velox  was 
the  original  developing-out  paper  and 
simplified  printing — made  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  depend  upon  sunlight,  the  ama¬ 
teur  being  able  to  make  prints  in  the 
evening  by  artificial  light,  even  more 


conveniently  than  by  daylight.  Then 
came  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  to  eliminate 
the  dark-room  and  make  developing  a  ! 
simple,  all-by- daylight  process,  pro¬ 
ducing  even  better  and  more  uniform 
results  than  the  most  experienced  work¬ 
ers  could  secure  by  the  laborious  hand  j 
development  method. 

Other  simplified  processes  include  the  j 
making  of  sepia  prints  with  Velox  Re¬ 
developer,  bromide  enlargements  with 
the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  lantern  ’ 
slides  with  Velox  Lantern  Slide  Film, 
which  may  be  projected  by  the  Kodi-  j 
optican,  the  coloring  of  prints  and  lan- 
tern  slides  with  Velox  Transparent  Water  | 
Color  Stamps,  and  the  mounting  of  ! 
prints  with  Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Tissue,  j 

But  the  perfection  of  all  of  these  pro-  j 
cesses  and  the  materials  used  in  them,  | 
required  years  of  experimental  work  on 
the  part  of  expert  mechanics,  chemists 
and  research  workers  and  the  successful 
use  of  these  simplified  photographic 
processes  depends  principally  upon  the 
chemicals  and  chemical  preparations 
which  are  compounded  with  special  re¬ 
gard  to  the  material  with  which  they 
are  to  be  used. 

The  manufacturers  of  Kodak  N.  C. 
Film,  not  only  know  best  what  developer 
will  yield  the  best  results  with  that  film, 
but  the  chemicals  are  most  carefully 
prepared  and  sold  in  convenient  form 
for  use  that  the  best  Kodak  Film  results 
may  be  secured.  And  the  same  applies 
to  all  other  Kodak  materials  which  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  chemicals  in  any  form. 

Because  photography  has  come  to  be 
so  simple,  do  not  lose  sight  of  those 
things  which  have  made  the  best  results 
certain.  Be  a  discriminating  buyer. 
Do  not  take  just  anything  that  is  offered 
you.  Be  discriminating  and  your  pho¬ 
tographic  results  will  show  it. 

Insist  on  Kodak  materials  and  always 
look  for  the  word  “Kodak” — on  E.  K. 
Tested  Chemicals  and  chemical  pre¬ 
parations,  and  look  for  the  Tested  Chem¬ 
ical  Seal  on  every  bottle  or  package. 


Items  of  Interest 


COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  DOZEN 

The  reason  why  photographs  in  color,  al¬ 
though  now  simply  and  easily  produced, 
have  become  neither  common  nor  popular 
is  largely  because,  like  the  old-fashioned 
daguerreotype,  each  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  cannot  be  duplicated.  Unique¬ 
ness  often  commands  a  high  price,  but  the 
wealthy  man  prefers  a  painted  portrait  and 
the  man  of  moderate  means  wants  some¬ 
thing  that  he  can  buy  by  the  dozen  and  dis¬ 
tribute  among  his  friends.  Hence  the  search 
for  some  method  by  which  color  photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  duplicated  as  easily  as  black 
and  white  prints — a  process  not  yet  discov¬ 
ered,  and  possibly  not  discoverable.  A  de¬ 
vice,  invented  by  Vancamps,  of  Paris,  that 
admits  of  indefinite  duplication,  thought  it 
is  not  cheap  and  not  very  simple,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  “Scientific  Chronicle”  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  (Lau¬ 
sanne,  Switzerland,  June).  Says  this  maga¬ 
zine  : 

“The  beginning  is  the  normal  beginning 
of  all  things  photographic — namely,  an  ex¬ 
posure.  This  is  done  by  electric  light — 
and  three  negatives  are  taken  of  the  sub¬ 
ject — one  through  a  violet  screen,  a  sec¬ 
ond  through  a  green,  and  the  third  through 
an  orange.  These  three  negatives  are  ex¬ 
actly  superposable,  and  all  are  in  black 
and  white ;  but  the  lights  and  shades  are 
differently  placed,  the  plates  having  been 
made  by  different-colored  lights.  These 
negatives  furnish  three  positives  in  color 
on  gelatine  paper.  Mr.  Vancamps  has  in¬ 
vented  a  colored  gelatine  paper — yellow, 
red,  and  blue,  the  complementary  colors  to 
those  of  the  screens.  Without  this  paper 
this  process  would  not  be  possible. 

“The  three  positives  are  blue,  red,  and 
yellow.  The  yellow  paper  is  used  with  the 
negative  taken  through  the  violet  screen, 
the  red  with  that  taken  through  the  green 
screen,  and,  finally,  the  blue  with  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  orange  screen.  These  positives 


are  made  by  placing  the  paper  in  contact 
with  the  negative  and  exposing  it  to  elec¬ 
tric  light.  This  fixes  the  colored  matter 
in  the  gelatine  where  the  negative  allows 
it  to  pass.  Washing  removes  the  color  that 
has  not  been  fixed  by  the  light.  Thus  there 
are  three  positives— blue,  yellow,  and  red, 
in  which  each  color  has  its  own  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  relations  of  light  and  shade  being 
different. 

“To  obtain  the  totalized  positive  print,  it 
is  necessary,  as  might  be  anticipated,  to 
combine  the  three-colored  prints.  This  is 
done  by  detaching  the  gelatine  film  from 
the  paper  and  superposing  them  exactly  on 
another  sheet.  That  is  all.  The  gelatine 
being  very  thin,  and  the  colors  very  trans¬ 
parent,  the  eye  sees  each  of  the  prints 
through  the  others  and  the  effects  melt  to¬ 
gether.  The  result  is  very  fine,  and  re¬ 
sembles  a  miniature  painting. 

“From  a  single  set  of  negatives  any  de¬ 
sired  number  of  positives  may  be  printed. 

ACCEPTABLE  GIFTS 

With  the  beginning  of  1914  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Department  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  will  move  into  a  new  building,  which 
has  been  expressly  built  for  it.  Students 
will  then  be  permitted  to  enter  for  spe¬ 
cial  courses. 

The  Wollensak  Optical  Co.  of  Rochester, 
have  presented  the  college  with  a  Verito 
soft  focus  lens,  fitted  with  a  studio  shut¬ 
ter.  Messrs.  Schering  &  Glatz  have  donated 
a  supply  of  their  Assur  colors,  Durotol  and 
other  chemicals.  The  C.  P.  Goerz  Ameri¬ 
can  Optical  Co.  have  given  a  14  inch  Celor 
lens  with  a  Compound  shutter.  Schott  & 
Genossen,  the  manufacturers  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Jena  glass  have  sent  a  complete  sam¬ 
ple  of  all  the  raw  materials  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  glass  with  a  large  variety  of  optical 
glass.  Carl  Zeiss  have  given  the  school 
several  textbooks  and  other  literature  writ¬ 
ten  by  their  scientific  staff. 
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Many  of  your  Kodak  negatives  would 
he  truer  to  nature  if  made  with  a 


COLOR  SCREEN 

The  Kodak  Color  Screen  will  not  make  pictures 
in  color,  but  it  will  make  colored  objects  appear 
in  their  correct  tones  in  your  black  and  white 
prints — will  give  color  separation. 

For  Example: 

Without  a  color  screen,  blue  sky  photographs 
almost  as  light  as  white  clouds  while  yellow 
flowers  photograph  too  dark. 

With  a  Kodak  Color  Screen  and  Kodak  Film, 
blue  sky  photographs  much  darker  than  white 
clouds,  while  yellow  flowers  are  as  light  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  color  separation — is 
what  the  Kokak  Color  Screen  does  to  improve 
your  negatives. 

50  cents,  75  cents  and  $1.00  at  your  dealers. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


John  Lewisohn,  of  83  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  taken  out  a  patent  on  a  method 
of  making  colored  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions,  which  is  really  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  a  process  of  reproducing  on  blue  prints 
from  yellow  screened  negatives,  the  color 
ejects  resembling  the  natural  tones  and 
colors  of  objects,  while  retaining  the  shade 
values  of  such  prints,  and  is  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  effective. 

MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Photographic  prints  curl  when  they  are 
mounted  because  the  moisture  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  surface  of  the  print  evaporates  more 
rapidly  than  that  on  the  back,  and  so  causes 
a  shrinkage.  That  draws  the  mount  out  of 
shape  unless  it  is  very  heavy. 

There  are  various  methods  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty.  You  can  soak  the  print  in  a 
twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerine  and 
water,  and  then  attach  it  to  the  mount  by  a 
dab  of  paste  at  each  corner,  or  you  can  use 
one  of  the  dry-mounting  methods. 

Coat  the  back  of  the  print  with  white  of 
egg,  lay  it  on  the  mount,  and  iron  it  with 
a  hot  flat  iron.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
will  get  the  print  off  again,  yet  the  process 
will  not  curl  the  thinnest  mount.  You  can 
also  get  good  results  by  dissolving  white 
shellac  in  alcohol,  and  then  painting  the 
back  of  the  prints  with  the  solution.  When 
the  solution  is  dry,  iron  the  print  on,  as 
already  described. 

You  can  buy  a  tissue-paper  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  mounting,  or  can  prepare  one 
that  will  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  Make 
the  coating  for  the  tissue  as  follows :  Gum 
sandarac,  three  parts ;  gum  copal,  one  part ; 
shellac,  one  part ;  resin,  one  part ;  alcohol, 
three  parts ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  three 
parts ;  apply  this  to  the  tissue-paper  with 
brush,  and  let  it  dry. 

To  mount  a  print  with  tissue,  lay  the 
tissue  on  the  mount,  and  the  photograph  on 
the  tissue,  and  rub  the  whole  with  an  iron 
just  hot  enough  to  hiss  when  you  touch  it 
with  a  wet  finger. — Youth’s  Companion. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

This  club  held  a  notable  exhibition  of 
artistic  photographs  in  October,  which  they 
generously  threw  open  to  the  public.  There 
were  over  eighty  fine  pictures  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  and  some  of  them  were  prize-win¬ 


ners  on  two  continents.  Mr.  Harry  D. 
Williar  exhibited  ten  prize  pictures. 

From  November  ioth  to  23rd,  inclusive, 
the  Baltmore  Camera  Club  gave  a  “one- 
man  exhibition  of  Mr.  Williar’s  pictures, 
which  contained  about  ioo  of  his  best 
prints.  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  re¬ 
producing  some  of  these  pictures  in  The 
Photographic  Times. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  BUTTERFLIES. 

The  element  of  uncertainity  in  taking 
pictures  of  butterflies  in  the  open  adds  zest 
to  the  sport — for  some  persons.  For  others 
it  is  a  drawback.  The  following  method  of 
photographing  butterflies  indoors  is  not 
only  easy  and  effective,  but  it  has  most  of 
the  scientific  value  of  outdoor  photography. 
It  assumes  that  you  have  some  live  speci¬ 
mens,  either  caught  in  a  net,  or  raised 
from  chrysalids. 

Place  a  small  table  about  three  feet  from 
a  large  south  window  through  which  the 
sun  is  shining;  on  the  table  arrange  a  long¬ 
necked  vase  for  flowers ;  set  up  the  camera 
beside  the  window,  as  near  to  the  wall  as 
possible,  and  focus  on  a  flower  stuck  in  the 
vase.  There  will  be  plenty  of  light  for  a 
snap  shot  with  a  rapid  lens,  or  for  a  quick 
bulb  exposure  with  a  slower  lens. 

To  get  light  on  the  side  away  from  the 
window,  hang  up  white  sheets  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  table,  so  as  to  make  an 
enclosure  about  the  window  with  the  table 
in  the  center.  The  sheets  will  so  reflect  the 
strong  sunlight  from  the  window  that  a 
snap  shot  can  be  made  without  unpleasant 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  If  your  lens 
is  a  slow  one,  use  fast  plates. 

Adjust  the  shutter,  put  the  plate-holder 
in  the  camera,  and  draw  out  the  slide ;  then 
put  the  butterfly  on  the  flower.  The  mo¬ 
ment  it  gets  into  a  natural  position,  take 
the  picturt 

Try  to  provide  for  each  butterfly  the  plant 
upon  which  it  habitually  feeds  or  lays  its 
eggs, — milkweed  for  the  monarch,  clover 
for  the  common  white  and  clouded  sulphur, 
celery  for  the  Eastern  swallowtail, —  a  plant 
that  it  likes,  and  from  which  it  will  not  at 
once  seek  to  escape.  Sometimes  the  butter¬ 
fly  begins  to  feed  as  composedly  as  if  it 
tvere  outdoors.  Even  if  it  flies  away,  it 
cannot  leave  the  room,  and  can  easily  be 
recovered. — Youth’s  Companion. 
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THE  KODAK  FILM  TANK 

Offers  the  pleasure  of  developing  your  own 
films — the  satisfaction  of  securing  better  results — 
the  convenience  of  the  all-by-daylight  way. 

A  SUGGESTION 
A  Kodak  Film  Tank  for  Christmas. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Discoveries 


_ _ _ 

[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Timfs  are  invited  to  rmtrihntp  ir,  ttic  . 

Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  c^n  tri  buTion  -  TheE  d  ,t  op  s'  | 


A  PECULIAR  FACT. 

In  looking  at  the  photographs  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  magazines,  I  find  a  peculiar  fact;  and 
that  is  that  all  carpenters,  book-binders, 
saw-filers,  blacksmiths  and  mechanics  of  all 
trades,  work  in  rooms  which  are  totally 
dark  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stray 
streaks  of  light  which  may  seep  in  through 
some  small  window ! 

I  have  been  a  mechanic  for  forty  years, 
but  never  noticed  this  fact  till  I  began  to 
look  at  pictorial  photgraphs ! 

WILLIAM  H.  BLACAR. 

*  *  * 

RECORDING  PRINTS. 

For  those  who  submit  prints  to  various 
publications,  I  would  suggest  that  when 
sending  the  print,  the  name  of  publication 
and  date  sent  be  written  on  the  negative 
envelope.  If  the  print  is  returned,  the  pub¬ 
lication  name  can  be  crossed  through  with 
a  pencil  and  the  print  placed  in  the  envelope 
with  the  negative  until  needed  for  some 
other  order.  Some  publications  require  that 
prints  submitted  to  them  shall  not  have  been 
used  elsewhere  and  it  is  very  hard  to  re¬ 
member  the  goings  of  a  number  of  prints 
for  several  years.  I  have  a  number  of 
negatives  made  two  and  three  years  ago 
which  are  exclusive,  although  perhaps 
prints  have  been  submitted  from  them.  But 
I  can  tell  by  looking  on  the  envelope  if  a 
print  has  been  sold  and  to  whom.  When 
I  receive  orders  from  publishers  I  can  tell 
them  if  the  prints  I  send  are  exclusive,  and 
if  not  where  they  have  been  sold  before, 
and  I  find  that  most  of  the  publishers  are 
glad  to  send  requests  for  material  to  me  as 
they  know  I  will  tell  them  if  the  prints 
have  been  used  elsewhere. 

A.  A.  COULT. 


PHOTOGRAPHHS  FOR  SHOOTING  GALLERIES. 

The  latest  use  for  the  camera  has  been 
developed  by  an  enterprising  public  school 
boy  of  Baltimore.  His  name  is  Albert  Cohen 
and  he  lives  at  138  S.  Exeter  Street.  Cohen’s 
parents  are  very  poor  and  have  a  large 
number  of  children.  It  was  “up  to”  him  to 
help  provide  for  all  hands  after  school 
hours  and  on  holidays.  Besides  selling 
newspapers,  young  Cohen  was  given  a 
camera  as  a  prize  for  selling  magazines. 

One  day  he  visited  a  shooting  gallery  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  photographs 
of  the  “bull’s  eye”  targets,  the  reindeer, 
birds,  pipes,  and  other  things  that  the  guns 
destroy  at  some  considerable  cost.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  proposed  to  make  pictures  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  articles  which  could  be  cut  out  from 
the  prints  and  pasted  rapidly  in  the  spot 
where  the  one  “hit’  by  the  bullet  was  the 
moment  before. 

The  shooting  gallery  habitue’s  as  well  as 
the  men  who  run  the  place,  “took”  to  the 
simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  idea  at 
once.  By  selling  them  prints  of  reindeer, 
bull’s  eyes,  birds, *pipes  and  other  objects. 
Cohen  has  made  a  tidy  little  sum.  By  the 
use  of  these  cheap  photographs  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  shooting  galleries  are  able  to 
supply  each  patron  with  the  object  hit  to 
show  their  friends  the  bullet  holes  in  them. 

This  also  suggested  to  Messrs.  Pierce  and 
Scheck,  motion  picture  promotors,  to  make 
strips  of  hunting  scenes,  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  photographic  rifle  ranges  to  throw  upon 
a  white  wooden  wall  with  a  lantern.  These 
photo-hunts,  as  they  are  called,  are  thrown 
upon  the  false  wall  which  rolls  up  to  re¬ 
move  the  shot  marks.  Thus  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  clean  surface  for  the  partridges, 
deer,  jack  rabbits,  wild  geese,  canvas-backs, 
and  other  game  to  “fly”  upon  when  the 
motion  picture  film  is  unwound. 

LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSHBERG. 
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Make  lantern  slides  from  your  negatives  on 
unbreakable 


VELOX 

LANTERN 

SLIDE 

FILM 


Project  them  in  the 


KODIOPTICON 


You  can  live  over  Kodak  days  in  the  open  with  Kodiopticon 
evenings  in  the  home. 

Velox  Lantern  Slides  are  as  easy  to  make  as  Velox  prints,  while 
the  Kodiopticon  is  so  simple  a  child  can  operate  it. 

Kodiopticon,  complete  with  Mazda  Lamp,  .  .  $20.00 

Velox  Lantern  Slide  Films,  perdoz.,  .  .  .  .30 

Have  your  dealer  show  you  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Among  the  Camera  Clubs 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs.— The  Editors.1 


THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

In  London  next  year,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  get 
together  in  an  exposition  that  promises  to 
go  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  in  which 
they  have  been  interested  heretofore. 

The  year  1914  will  bring  the  centenary 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  which  has  resulted  in  one  hundred 
years  of  peaceful  and  friendly  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  recognize  this  anniversary  in  a  way  that 
shall  fittingly  commemorate  its  importance 
as  well  as  illustrate  in  a  definite  way  just 
how  influential  the  two  countries  have  been 
in  the  material  progress  of  the  world. 

The  idea  of  a  practical  demonstration  to 
commemorate  as  well  as  to  celebrate  this 
one  hundred  years  of  peace,  has  taken  root 
in  a  way  to  ensure  unusually  interesting 
results,  and  the  Anglo-American  Exposi¬ 
tion,  as  it  will  be  called,  has  assumed  an 
aspect  that  promises  to  unite  the  two  na¬ 
tions  more  closely  than  ever. 

It  will  be  an  occasion  of  joining  hands 
across  the  sea  after  a  fashion  never  before 
attempted,  and  the  scope  of  the  undertaking 
provides  for  exhibits  that  will  illustrate 
what  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  done  for  the  world  in  the 
century  just  closing,  in  every  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry,  art,  science,  and  education,  and  will 
include  a  historical  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  two  countries  for  a  century. 

The  plan  of  a  dual  exposition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  products  was  first  definitely 
suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  in  London  in  1908,  at  which  the  late 
Ambassador  Reid  presided.  In  his  remarks 
he  said :  “It  has  been  borne  in  upon  a  good 
many  of  the  American  residents  in  London, 
engaged  in  business  here,  that  they  see 
under  their  eyes  the  first  opportunity  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  far  as  international 


exhibits  are  concerned  of  having  one  ready 
on  time  with  the  buildings  already  con¬ 
structed  and  with  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  get  manufacturers  ready  to  exhibit  to 
come  in  and  take  possession.” 

From  time  to  time  since  these  remarks 
were  made,  the  project  has  been  discussed 
by  members  of  the  American  Society  in 
London,  and  culminated  in  a  decision  that 
the  centenary  of  next  year  would  be  the 
proper  occasion. 

Definite  plans  were  adopted  and  an  ina¬ 
ugural  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  on  March  26th  of  this  year, 
at  which  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  Sir  David  Burnett,  presided. 
It  was  then  decided  to  conduct  this  dual 
Exposition  of  the  British  and  American 
products;  also  to  serve  as  an  exhibition  of 
progress  achieved  in  education,  science, 
literature,  inventions  and  improvements  in 
social  life  as  well  as  betterment  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  working  men  and  women,  thus 
placing  before  the  world  the  fruits  of  the 
intellect  and  genius  of  the  people  of  both 
nations. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING,  EFFINGHAM.  ILL. 

An  interesting  item  in  the  photographic 
magazines  last  month  was  the  notice  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Friend  Cochran  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  West  Virginia  Photographers' 
Association.  Mr.  Cochran  was  a  student  at 
the  I.  C.  P.  in  1907. 

Among  the  students  enrolled  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  were  two  from  abroad,  Mr.  S.  Kubota 
of  Japan  and  Miss  M.  Racoubian  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  Asia. 

The  engravers  and  photographers  played 
their  final  game  of  base-ball  on  Saturday, 
the  25th,  and  the  photographers  conquered 
by  the  overwhelming  score  of  17  to  9. 
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gj  An  Invaluable  Book  for  tbe  Practical  Photographer 


By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original 

Photographs, 


This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  includes  the  chapters 
on  Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  which  recently  appeared  in  “The 
Photographic  Times,”  with  all  the  original  illustrations.  The  articles 
themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for  re-publication  in  book  form, 
with  some  new  matter  added.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer 
and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is  an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush* 
as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions,  therefore,  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  contents  suggests  the  scope  of  the  book: 

Preface  The  Placing  of  Figures 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 
The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One-Figure  Composition 

A  Method  of  Spotting  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASS’N, 
135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials,  book  sellers,  etc.  Price, 
in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


Photographic  Reviews 


Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Managing  Editor  of 
“The  Guide  to  Nature”,  has  issued  a  very 
attractive  circular  on  “Illustrated  Lec¬ 
tures”  for  general  audiences,  particularly 
on  subjects  of  interest  to  naturalists  and 
nature  lovers.  Full  information  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Bigelow  at 
Sound  Beach,  Connecticut. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Contention  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  of  America :  A  sub¬ 
stantially  bound  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Kansas  City  Convention  in  full,  has  been 
printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  mailed  through  the  members  and 
the  Photographic  Press.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  principal  pictures  shown  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  a  few  of  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Photographic  Times.  The 
volume  includes  a  complete  list  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  officers,  committees,  etc.,  and  makes 
a  valuable  book  of  reference  which  every 
photographer  should  have. 

Portrait  for  October  contains  on  its  cover 
an  excellent  likeness  of  R.  M.  Williams,  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  the  Hall-of-Fame  con¬ 
sists  of  an  interesting  account  of  “Daddy” 
Williams  and  his  career.  There  are  illus¬ 
trations  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  usual 
number  of  practical  articles  and  notes. 
Portrait  announces  a  special  series  of  ten 
papers  on  “The  Ten  Leading  Styles  of  Por¬ 
traiture”,  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann,  who  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 
This  series  alone  will  make  the  next  volume 
of  Portrait  highly  desirable  to  all  practical 
photographers,  whether  professional  or 
amateur. 

The  Art  of  Retouching  Negatives  and 
Coloring  Photographs,  Marion  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  England :  The  present  edition  of 
this  useful  work  on  retouching  and  finish¬ 
ing,  is  the  seventh,  and  it  has  been  revised 


and  brought  up  to  date  by  T.  S.  Bruce  and 
Alfred  Braithwaite.  The  book  is  adequately 
illustrated,  and  is  thoroughly  practical.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  enterprising 
American  publisher  may  bring  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  to  supply  the  American  trade. 
*♦.  ♦$. 

“Ingento  Photo  News,”  published  by 
Mess.  Burke  &  James,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  for 
November,  continues  the  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  characterized  preceding 
numbers.  Paper  Number  Two  of  "En¬ 
larging  for  the  Professionals,”  by  C.  H. 
Claudy,  is  the  leading  article,  and  other 
valuable  contributions  are  “Photographing 
the  Autumn  Landscape”  and  “Enlarging 
for  the  Amateur.” 

AN  INVISIBLE  DETECTIVE. 

The  way  of  the  forger  promises  to  be 
harder  than  ever,  for  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  him  effectively  to  conceal  the  evidence 
of  his  misdeeds.  According  to  the  Scientific 
American,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Wood,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  found  that  the 
slightest  change  in  the  handwriting  on  acheck 
or  document  can  be  detected  by  photograph¬ 
ing  the  suspected  paper  with  the  ultraviolet 
rays.  Skilful  forgers  use  chemicals  to  re¬ 
move  portions  of  the  writing  upon  checks, 
and  then  insert  such  words  as  they  may 
desire.  These  chemical  erasers  leave  no 
trace,  and  make  no  apparent  changes  in  the 
texture  of  the  paper.  When  the  paper  is 
photographed  with  ultraviolet  rays,  how¬ 
ever,  a  heavy  smudge  appears  wherever  a 
chemical  has  been  used,  showing  clearly 
that  something  has  been  erased  and  that 
something  else  has  been  written  in.  The 
rays  disclose  strains  that  are  wholly  invisible 
in  ordinary  light.  Doctor  Wood's  discovery 
promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  de¬ 
tecting  changes  or  forgeries  in  wills  and 
other  documents,  for  the  rays  do  not  injure 
the  papers  in  the  least,  and  thus  do  not  dis¬ 
close  the  fact  that  the  documents  are  under 
suspicion. 
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The  Photographic  Times 

Print  Competition 

ON  account  of  the  great  success  of  the  Revived  Print  Competition,  the 
Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times  has  decided  to 
continue  these  pictorial  contests. 

The  next  contest  will  be  closed  on  January  1st,  1914,  so  as  to  be  announced 
in  the  February  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and  other 
notable  pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  the  same  as 
heretofore,  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Photographic  Times. 

In  addition  to  which  those  prints  which  deserve  it,  will  be  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  The  subject  for  this  competition  is 
“Vacation  Memories.” 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As 
awards  are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely, 
it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy 
surface.  Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  sepa¬ 
rately  by  mail.  Data  required  in  this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure, 
hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used.  Also  materials  employed  as  plate,  lens, 
developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used; 
those  not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York, 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  the  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,” 
and  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  of  January.  This  will  give  com¬ 
petitors  all  the  fall  in  which  to  make  their  pictures. 


Trade  Notes 


[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  de¬ 
clared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  V/z 
per  cent,  on  the  preferred  and  2%.  per  cent, 
on  the  common  stock,  and  an  extra  divi¬ 
dend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock, 
the  same  as  three  months  ago. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Home  Balopticon,  recently  introduced 
by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company 
for  the  projection  in  natural  color  of  prints, 
post  cards,  type  pages  or  solid  objects,  as 
well  as  in  combination  form  for  lantern 
slides,  is  a  great  boon  to  photographers,  and 
should  be  a  very  popular  present  for  the 
approaching  holiday  season.  Their  pamph¬ 
let  entitled  “Fun  and  Better”  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  reader  of  The  Pho¬ 
tographic  Times.  It  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Seneca  Simplex  Plate  Holder  is  fitted 
with  a  new  style  of  slide,  which  does  away 
with  the  annoying  wooden  handles.  The 
Simplex  also  has  a  patent  light  trap,  and 
a  wooden  bar  for  holding  the  plate,  which 
is  certainly  a  great  improvement.  It  will 
pay  every  reader  of  this  note  to  send  for 
the  Seneca  Hand-book,  which  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application  to  the  Seneca  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Dept.,  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  find  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demand  for  Cyko  paper.  Their 
large  plant,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  is  working  night  and 
day  without  being  able  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  popular  product.  “Where 
does  it  go?”  asks  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
answer  is ; — -“It  goes  wherever  good  photo¬ 
graphs  are  made,  from  Maine  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn.” 


The  Vest  Pocket  Tenax,  manufactured 
by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Com¬ 
pany,  has  surprised  the  amateur  and  satis¬ 
fied  the  expert.  It  takes  pictures  perfectly 
sharp  and  distinct,  1%  x  21/%  inches  in 
size,  which  give  splendid  enlargements. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  method  of  making  flashlight  pic¬ 
tures  by  the  amateur  of  which  we  know.  It 
is  simplicity  itself,  and  is  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  for  home  photography  during  winter 
months,  when  the  amateur  is,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  confined/to  indoor  work.  An  interest¬ 
ing  illustrated  booklet  on  flashlight  photo¬ 
graphy,  entitled  “By  Flashlight”  may  be 
had  from  any  dealer,  or  may  be  sent  free 
by  mail  on  request  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  new  model  Focal-Plane  Post-card 
Camera,  for  either  plates  or  film-Pack, 
manufactured  by  the  Reflex  Camera  Co., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  proving  a  very  popular 
instrument.  So  is  the  roll-film  post-card, 
fitted  with  different  grades  of  lenses  and 
shutters.  Full  particulars,  with  prices,  are 
given  in  a  booklet  sent  to  all  inquirers  by 
this  reliable  company. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Vinco  Anastigmat  F.  6.8  is  a  high 
grade  optical,  perfect  and  fully  guaranteed 
objective,  which  sells  at  a  moderate  price. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  Regno  shutter  by  the 
Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  sterling  objective. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Professionals,  as  well  as  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers,  should  have  Hammer’s  little 
book  entitled  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative 
Making,”  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
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reader  of  The  Photographic  Times  on 
application  to  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Burke  &  James,  Inc.,  of  240-250  East 
Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  sending  out 
a  circular  descriptive  of  their  Ingento 
calendar  mounts  and  art  calendars  for 
1914,  on  which  big  profits  may  be  made 
during  the  approaching  holiday  trade.  Full 
particulars,  prices,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  them  for  the  circular. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Le  Procede  Rawlins  a  l’Huile.  Six  illus¬ 
trations,  by  C.  Puyo.  Published  by  Photo- 
Club  de  Paris,  44  Rue  des  Mathurins, 
Paris,  France.  Price,  ifr.  50c. 

The  Rawlins  oil  process  lends  itself  so 

well  for  artistic  results  that  it  very  soon 
became  popular  with  the  artist  photog¬ 
raphers  of  France. 

Puyo,  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
the  method,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  a 
practical  description  for  working  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Beginning  with  the  theory  the  au¬ 
thor  continues  with  the  various  materials 
used  such  as  the  paper,  inks,  brushes  and 
the  different  accessories.  Preliminary 
operations  for  inking,  sensitizing,  printing, 
washing  and  mounting. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

THE  “WELLCOME”  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURE 
RECORD  AND  DIARY - 1914 

If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  condensa¬ 
tion  is  the  essence  of  literature.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  it  so  in  these  hustling  days,  when 
leisure  is  with  many  people  reduced  to  a 
minimum  quantity.  It  is  for  this  reason 
amongst  others  that  the  pocket  guide  to 
photography  issued  under  the  above  title 
obtains  so  wide  a  circle  of  readers.  It 
condenses  into  one  small  volume,  clear, 
definite  and  precise  instructions  on  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects.  All  the  little 
wrinkles  and  dodges  which  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  the  successful  worker  are 
here  analyzed  and  set  forth  in  simple  for¬ 
mulae  and  exact  directions,  such  as  help 
the  beginner  and  serve  as  a  useful  re¬ 


minder  to  the  expert.  Development,  ton¬ 
ing,  fixing,  printing,  the  various  processes 
of  production  in  warm  tones  and  colors, 
and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  errors 
of  technique  are  explained,  particular  at¬ 
tention  being  directed  in  the  1914  edition 
to  the  green  and  blue  toning,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  various  colors  by  development 
and  other  methods.  On  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
posure  this  book  is  the  last  word,  contain¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  its  light  tables  for  each 
month  and  factors  for  plates  and  films, 
the  special  device  attached  to  the  cover 
which  tells  the  correct  exposure  at  one 
turn  of  the  disc. 

The  Wellcome  Exposure  Record  may  be 
obtained  from  all  photographic  dealers  and 
booksellers,  and  of  the  publishers  of  this 
magazine.  Price,  50  cents. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  HARD  LUCK  STORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Photographic  Times  : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  check  for  ($1.50) 
to  pay  my  subscription  for  the  next  fifteen 
months.  Having  just  returned  from  a  hunt¬ 
ing  trip  up-state,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me  to  forward  check  sooner. 

Do  you  like  to  hear  hard  luck  stories? 
Here’s  one  that  ought  to  take  a  prize.  You 
will  no  doubt  understand  my  feelings : 

On  the  trip  mentioned  I  used  a  regular 
3A  Kodak  and  took,  what  I  am  sure  would 
have  been  some  very  good  pictures.  Un¬ 
luckily  (I  didn’t  think  so  at  the  time),  I 
also  took  several  pictures  of  the  children 
at  the  house  at  which  I  was  staying.  Of 
course,  the  children  were  anxious  to  see 
the  result,  so  one  night  when  I  was  out 
after  ‘coons  they  entered  my  room,  and 
finding  the  cartridges  which  they  had  seen 
me  take  out  of  the  camera,  unrolled  them, 
Of  course  their  disappointment  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  mine  when  I  discover¬ 
ed  what  they  had  done. 

Were  you  ever  up  against  anything  like 
that?  I  sincerely  hope  not. 

Yours  very  truly 
Richard  Kayser,  Jr. 


The  Photographic  Times 

With  Which  is  Combined 

The  American  Photographer 


ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  Foreign  Postage  50  cents,  Canadian  Post¬ 
age  25  cents.  Single  copies  1 5  cents.  Subscriptions  to  the  Photographic  Times  received  by  all  dealers  in  photographic 
materials  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.  and  all  its  branches. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands, 
Guam,  Porto  Rico,  T utuila,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  Countries  in  Postal  Union, 
except  Canada,  add  fifty  cents  for  Postage.  Canadian  postage  25  cents. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  addresses  must  be  given.  The 
notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magazine  continued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice 
to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  discontinuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

HOW  TO  REMIT. — Remittances  should  be  sent  by  Draft  on  New  York,  Express  Order,  or  Money  Order,  payable  to  order 
of  The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. — All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  "Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor;  all 
advertising  matter  to  the  Advertising  Manager. 

LETTERS  should  be  addressed : 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 
_ _ _ 135  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 

Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  line,  about  8  words  to  the  line. 
Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases.  Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
publication,  which  is  the  first  of  each  month.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


THIS  MEANS  YOUR  FORTUNE 


I  leave  shortly  for  Australia  to  take  over  some  inherited  properties  and  I  am  placing  my  studio  on  PUBLIC 
SALE.  Location  Columbia,  Missouri,  a  live  city  of  1 5,000,  with  a  State  University  and  college  student  body  of  5,000 
of  which  3,500  have  their  pictures  made  each  year  for  the  various  student  annuals.  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 
come  into  the  town  each  year  to  support  these  institutions  of  learning.  The  students  spend  THREE  AND  A  HALF 
MILLION  DOLLARS  each  year. 

Only  one  other  photographer  in  town.  My  profits  for  the  year  ending  October  were  $2,400,  gross  receipts 
were  $4,700.  The  bank  will  confirm  these  figures.  Studio  up-to-date  and  completely  equipped.  Operating  depth 
35  feet,  width  25  feet.  Single  slant  18x12  feet  skylight.  Can  make  group  of  100  in  it  easily.  Running  water,  gas 
and  electric  lights.  Printing,  daylight  and  electric.  Framing.  Worth  $3,500. 

LISTEN  TO  THIS:  I  am  going  to  sell  it  for  $1,500  and  if  you  haven’t  that  amount  bring  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter  credentials  and  the  bank  will  gladly  help  you  buy  it.  The  test  of  studio  s  value  is  whether  the  banks  will  back 
it.  Tne  bank  knows  this  is  a  gilt-edged  proposition.  Get  busy  if  you  want  this  chance. 

NALTY  STUDIO,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  20  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
ur  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
islst  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

>u  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy  living  inex 
:nsive.  Write  for  Catalogue— NOW. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Itlinois 


FOR  SALE  —  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART 
PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  with  firm  name, 
house  and  grounds,  large  gold  medal,  (Minis- 
tery  of  Education)  and  large  silver  medal  for 
interior  work.  Exhibition  at  Rome. 

W-  von  Glokden,  Taormina,  Sicily,  Italy. 


“WHY  NOT”  Learn  PHOTO-ENG  RA\ - 
ING,  PHOTOGRAPHY,  COMMERCIAL 
ILLUSTRATING.  34th  year.  Bartholdi’s 
Photographic  Schools.  92  5th  Ave.  Tele. 
4242  Chelsea. 
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STOP!!  LOOK!!  Have  you  a  camera  you  wish 
to  sell  or  exchange  ?  Write  us.  We  have  been 
in  the  exchange  business  for  twenty  years  and 
are  known  all  over  the  country  as  The  Leader. 
Write  for  our  New  No.  18  Bargain  List.  It’s 
a  Hummer.  New  York  Camera  Exchange, 
ii  i  y2  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


WRIGHT  !  supplies  !  Racine,  Wis. 

WE  HANDLE  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Korona,  Seneca,  Ansco,  Reflex,  Etc 

OUR  PRICES  CAN  NOT  BE  BEAT 

Catalogues  of  cameras  with  discount  sheel=5  cents. 
Photo  supply  catalogue,  300  pages.  Illustrated=25  cents 

(A  25  cent  credit  slip  good  with  first  order  included) 


New  4x5  camera,  reversible  back,  rack  4  pinion,  with* 
out  lens,  shutter  or  case  $4.00  postpaid,  with  lens  $5.75  ) 

Get  our  complete  bargain  list  -  it’s  free 
We  will  take  your  old  Camera  or  Kodak  in  exchange 

1000  post  cards  from  your  negative=$10.  (100  for  $2) 

WRIGHT  !  supplies!  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  STERO  INTERPOSE 

Makes  it  possible  and  easy  to  take  perfect  pictures  for  use 
in  stereoscopes — pictures  wonderfully  interesting  and  real — 
with  all  their  natural  detail  and  actual  perspective. 
The  attachment  will  fit  any  camera  or  kodak — may  be 
put  on  or  detached  in  two  minutes — and  may  be  carried 
in  watch  pocket.  When  attached  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  taking  of  single  or  individual  pictures — and  may 
be  left  on  permanently  always  ready  for  instant  use. 

This  device  will  be  sent  to  any  address  postpaid  for  $2.00 
with  complete  directionsfortakingand  mounting  stereograms. 
An  Appropriate  Christmas  Gift. 

Please  send  remittance  with  order. 

Le  R.  HANSON  161  CHICAGO,  1lL.EET 


BEST,  EASIEST  and  CHEAPEST 

method  of  treating  prints  to 

PERMANENTLY  PREVENT  CURLING 

Mailed  for  35  cents 

Address  L.  C.  BISHOP,  513  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WHEN  writing  to  an 
advertiser  won’t  you 
kindly  mention  The  Photo- 
graphic  Times f  It  helps  us 
and  won’t  hurt  you.  :  : 


WANTED:  Wholesale  house,  well  introduced 
in  the  photo -optical  branch,  as  sole  agents 
for  the  United  States. 

Optische  Anstalt  Jos.  Schneider  &  Co. 
Kreuznach,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany. 


"We  are  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  making 

gpffial  Albums 

with  or  without  detachable  leaves,  regu¬ 
lar  or  extra  size,  with  special  leather  or 
cloth  bindings.  We  guarantee  our  Work. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION 
135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertiser*  please  mention  The  Diiotographic  Times. 
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Wilson’s  for  1914 


HE  thousands  who  have  enjoyed 
WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE  during  this  year 
know  what  to  expect  for  1914.  No 
elaborate  forecast  is  necessary.  As  in  the  past 
50  years,  the  magazine  will  be  kept  right  in  line 
with  the  progress  of  photography.  ::  ;; 

^WILSON’S  is  for  the  worker  in  photography, 
and  has  helped  thousands  to  do  better  work,  and 
to  improve  their  standing  in  the  community. 
Those  who  do  not  read  WILSON’S  every 
month  miss  the  most  profitable  investment  with¬ 
in  their  reach.  Subscribe  for  1914  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Send  one  dollar  for  six  months  and 
get  the  large  double  December  jubilee  number. 
This  special  offer  is  good  only  until  the  first 
of  the  year.  : :  : :  : :  : :  : :  :  : 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 
Three  Dollars  per  Year  in  Advance.  Sample  Copy  Ten  Cents 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 
122  East  25th  Street  :  :  :  New  York  City 


. . Illlllllllllllllllllll . Illllllllll . Illlllllllllll . mi . I . Illlllllllllllllllllll . . . Ill . Ilium . . .  ,  v  . . 


Give  a  Premo  to  the  one  you  want  to  please  the  most. 
Whether  it  be  a  boy  or  girl,  a  man  or  woman  of  any  age, 
there’s  a  Premo  that  will  assure  a  Merry  Christmas. 

There’s  no  better  time  to  begin  picture-making  than  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  with  its  happy  reunions,  and  a  Premo  is  so  light  and 
compact,  so  wonderfully  simple  to  operate,  that  anyone  who 
gets  a  Premo  can  start  right  in  and  make  good  pictures  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  Christmas  Day  and  of  all  the  days  that  follow. 

Premos  range  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $150.  The  illustrated  Premo  catalogue 
can  be  had  at  all  dealers’,  or  will  be  mailed  to  you  direct  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  New  York 
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The  most  cherished  of  all  the  gifts — a 

PREMO 
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JpOR  greatest  stress  of  studio  work,  with  shortest 
days  and  weakest  light,  use  plates  that  with 
shortest  exposure  give  greatest  detail,  brilliancy 
and  color  values. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  are  unexcelled. 


I  — . 


UJ 


RES.  TRADE  MARK 


Hammer’s  little  book,  MA  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 

HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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SOMETHING  REALLY  GOOD 

THE  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUMS 


FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE.  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a 
gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock,  weighing  120  pounds  to  the 
ream.  The  books  are  bound  in  genuine  Seal  grained  Leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  the  word  Photographs  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums  are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them 
out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photographic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVfcMY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and  sizes  of  these 
Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 


No.  1. 

Size  of  leaf,  x  5j^j  inches 

.  .  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2. 

Size  of  leaf,  5^x8  “ 

1.20 

No.  3. 

Size  of  leaf  7  x  1 0 

1.60 

No.  4. 

Size  of  leaf  10  x  12  “ 

.  .  “  4  2.40 

No.  5. 

Size  of  leaf  1 1  x  14  “ 

2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15  c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  larger  sizes 


Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs  that 
will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books. 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out. 


the  Photographic  €ime$  Publishing 
Association,  us  m.  mid  street,  new  Vork 
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ANINGENTO 


Is  there  any  other  Christmas  present  that 
;an  bring  so  much  pleasure  to  everybody  as 
i  camera?  Think  that  over,  and  then 
:hoose  a  peerless  Ingento  the  camera 
vhich  is  built  for  service  and  gives  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  sizes  and  models, 
>o  that  you  are  sure  to  find  one  camera  best 
suited  to  your  needs  in  this  excellent  line. 


(o.  0  INGENTO,  2^x3^,  Single  Lens 
io.  0  INGENTO,  R.  R-  Lens  .  . 

lo.  0  INGENTO,  2^x3#,  Collinear  Lens 
<o.  1A  INGENTO,  2j4x4 X.  Single  Lens 
^o.  1A  INGENTO,  2>4x4X.  R- R- Lens  • 
Yo.  3  INGENTO,  Single  Lens  . 

No.  3  INGENTO,  3^x4 R.  R.  Lens  .  . 
No.  3A  INGENTO,  3Xx5K,  General  Shut¬ 
ter  . 

No.  3A  INGENTO,  3Xx5K.  Universal 
Shutter . 

Every  Ingento  is  Fully  Guaranteed 


$10.00 

12.00 

45.00 

13.50 
15.00 

14.50 
16.00 

20.00 

25.00 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc. 

240-244  E.  Ontario  St. 
_ CHICAGO 

New  York  Office  and  Sales  Room,  225  Fifth  Ave. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Scout 
Gamer 


wo 


No.  3  takes 
3%  x\V\  and 
No.  3A  3/4x 
SVi  pictures. 

Both  have  all  the  features  which 
have  made  Scout  Cameras  the 
familiar  friends  of  Camera  enthuiasts. 

Just  a  little  handsomer  with  genu¬ 
ine  leather  covering.  Built  to  take 
popular  sized  pictures.  The  new 
Seneca  Scouts  have  a  wide  range 
of  usefulness  and  will  make  ideal 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

For  Grown-Ups  as  Well  as  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Designed  to  assure  beginners  the 
best  results,  they  produce  wonderful 
pictures 
in  the 
hands  o  f 
the  ad¬ 
vanced 
amateur. 
This  rug¬ 
ged  little 
instru¬ 
ment  is  a 

real  camera,  and  its  price  puts  it  s 
excellent  qualities  within  reach  of  all. 

No  2  —  Takes  Pictures  V/\  x  3K  $2.00 

..  2A-  “  “  2lA  x  3.00 

..  3_  ••  “  3V\  x  411  5.00 

«.  3A_  “  “  3K  x  S'A  6.00 

Write  for  the  Free  Seneca  Hand  Book  if 
You  Want  to  Know  About  Cameras 
and  How  to  Produce  Results 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg. 
Company 


Dept.  D. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


On  the  Christmas  Tree 


Will  Make 

the  Whole  Family  Glad 
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The  Special  Edition 

is  going  fast.  Only  a  few  Copies  left  of 

“Sunlight  sas!  Shadow” 

(the  best  book  by  W.  1.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  “  Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “  The  Photographic  Times,”  1 .50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  less  than  50  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your  order  at  once  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic  Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow 
at  this  special  price.  This  is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  and  workers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA  and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALF ARRAS 

It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design.^. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

I.. _  -* 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Only  a  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 


BY 

E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.  Sc.,  F.  Low,  J.  Littlejohns,  W.  F. 
Slater,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeves,  H.  P.  Maskell,  and  others. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadby,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  Rev.  D. 
G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M.  Daniels,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver,  and  Miss  R.  M. 
Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four-hundred 
pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated: 


I  INTRODUCTORY  AND  HISTORICAL 
II  THE  DARK  ROOM 

III  THE  CAMERA 

IV  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  By 

C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

V  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

VI  THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (Con¬ 

tinued)  By  C.  S.  Coombes,  B.Sc. 

VII  ON  SELECTING  A  LENS,  BY  C.  S. 

Coombes.  B.Sc. 

VIII  FOCUSING  THE  IMAGE 

IX  THE  LAWS  OF  PICTORIAL  COMPOSI¬ 

TION,  BY  J.  Littlejohns 

X  EXPOSURE 

XI  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 

XII  TIME  DEVELOPMENT,  BY  W.  F.  SLATER, 

F.  R.  P.  S. 

XIII  THE  CHEMICALTHEORY  OF  EXPOSURE 
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and  Illustrations,  packed  full  of  interesting  and  entertaining  things. 
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